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Part  I. 

[The  facts  of  the  following  narrative  were  given  to  me  by  a 
young  EngUfihman  in  Paris,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
relate  them  in  his  own  words.  The  story  is  not  an 
imaginary  one.] 

I  SHALL  be  careful  how  I  make  the  acquaintance  of  pleasant 
strangers  in  travelling,  after  the  adventure  which  occmred  to 
me  this  year  in  France. 

I  am  a  London  merchant,  but  my  visit  to  Paris  was  not 
connected  with  business.  I  simply  went  over  for  a  week's  holiday 
at  Easter  time.  Stepping  into  the  morning  mail  train  at  Charing 
Cross,  I  found  myself  in  a  first-class  carriage  with  three  travelling 
companions,  two  gentlemen  and  a  lady,  who  was  extremely  pretty 
and  seemed  to  be  the  wife  of  the  younger  and  handsomer  of  the 
two  men. 

The  train  had  scarcely  started  when  the  lady  wanted  a  penknife 
to  cut  the  string  of  a  parcel.  Her  companions  searched  their 
pockets  but  had  not  got  such  a  thing :  so  I  lent  mine,  and  this 
led  to  our  conversing  on  very  friendly  terms  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey.  Everybody  knows  how  much  a  journey  is  shortened  by 
agreeable  company;  and  these  companions  of  mine  were  as 
amiable,  intelligent,  and  talkative  as  one  could  desire.  They 
spoke  good  English,  with  a  foreign  accent  which  I  believed  to  be 
French,  for  I  am  not  enough  of  a  linguist  to  detect  the  different 
tones  of  foreign  pronunciation.  By-and-bye  they  stated  that  they 
were  French  and  lived  at  Marseilles.  The  younger  man,  who  was 
tall  and  fair-haired  with  a  light,  waxed  moustache,  said  that  he  was 
a  civil  engineer.  His  age  appeared  to  be  twenty-five.  The  other, 
whom  he  mentioned  as  his  wife's  brother,  was  a  few  years 
older ;  he  wore  a  dark  beard  and  described  himself  as  a  physician. 
They  had  been  to  England,  as  I  understood,  on  some  sanitary 
mission  connected  with  drainage ;  and  spoke  with  lively  gratifica- 
tion of  the  pleasant  month  they  had  spent  there.  Their  praise  of 
our  country  and  its  people  was  just  of  the  kind  which  it  is  most 
flattering  to  an  Englishman  to  hear ;  and  I  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  shrewdness  with  which  they  had  studied  our  institutions  and 
manners,  making  observations  at  once  amusing  and  novel  but 
always  to  our  advantage.  The  lady  had  been  delighted  with 
English  scenery ;  the  cleanliness  of  houses ;  the  fresh,  healthy 
looks  of  our  peasantry ;  the  luxury  of  some  of  our  theatres,  and 
the  beauty  of  om*  girls  everywhere. 

We  had  a  quick  passage  to  Calais;  but  the  sea  was  a  little 
rough,  so  I  was  the  only  one  of  our  party  who  remained  on  deck. 
I  met  my  new  friends  again  in  the  refreshment  room  at  Calais 
and  heard  good  humoured  accounts  of  how  they  had  suffered  from 
that  horrid  mcd  de  raer.  The  lady  was  now  somewhat  encumbered 
with  parcels,  having  opened  an  over-full  valise  in  her  cabin  which 
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she  had  been  unable  to  re-pack  properly ;  and  this  had  obliged 
her  to  secrete  packets  in  all  her  pockets  and  in  those  of  ner 
husband  and  brother.  As  it  transpired  that  we  were  all  bound  for 
the  Grrand  Hotel  in  Paris,  she  asked  me,  with  a  sweet  smile, 
whether  I  should  object  to  putting  one  or  two  of  these  encum- 
brances in  my  own  travelling  bag,  which  she  noticed  was  large 
and  only  half-filled  ?  How  could  I  object  to  render  so  small  a 
service  ?  The  request  was  made  the  more  plausible  by  the  fair 
stranger  explaining  what  the  contents  of  the  parcels  were  :  "  My 
husband  and  brother  have  burdened  me  with  a  number  of 
specimens  of  new  drainage  piping,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh ;  "  my 
valise  was  made  so  heavy  with  them  that  I  could  not  lift  it."  She 
then  handed  me  four  parcels  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  of  great 
weight ;  and  whilst  I  was  stowing  them  away  her  husband  said 
something  about  a  new  system  of  drainage  tnat  was  being  tried 
by  means  of  pipes  jointed  like  a  lobster's  tail. 

Our  journey  proceeded  without  incident,  but  with  abundant 
flow  of  talk,  to  Paris,  which  we  reached  at  about  six  o'clock.  At 
the  door  outside  the  room  where  passengers  wait  to  have  their 
luggage  examined,  a  gentleman  was  standing  who  accosted  my 
fiiends,  shook  hands  with  them  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone.  All  four  then  disappeared  in  the  crowd ;  and  I  looked  in 
vain  for  them  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  just  as  I  was 
clearing  my  luggage  the  doctor  appeared,  looking  rather  excited, 
and  said  that  he  was  summoned  to  see  a  friend  of  his  sister's  who 
was  ill.  His  sister  and  brother-in-law  were  going  with  him,  and 
would  not  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  hotel  for  an  hour  or  two^ 
Would  I  do  them  the  fevour  of  retaining  rooms  for  them  ?  and  he 
Landed  me  two  cards — his  own,  with  the  name  "  Dr.  Toconni&r^^ 
and  another,  inscribed  "  ArToand  (POrtrelles"  I  promised  to  do 
what  the  doctor  desired,  and  he  left  me  with  profiise  thanks. 

I  had  observed  nothing  suspicious  in  his  manner.  His  slight- 
excitement  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  alleged  illness  of 
the  fi-iend  he  was  going  to  see ;  so  I  drove  to  the  hotel  without 
thinking  much  about  mm,  retained  rooms,  and  having  changed 
my  clotnes,  went  down  into  the  restaurant  of  the  hotel  and  dined. 

I  dined  at  a  private  table,  and  had  just  finished  when  a  waiter 
came  and  said  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  He  was 
closely  followed  by  a  small,  grey-headed  official-looking  personage 
with  a  red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  who  sat  down  beside  me, 
rather  unceremoniously,  after  making  a  slight  bow,  and  whispered, 

"  Your  name  is  Johnson,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes  it  is." 

"  Would  you  come  with  me  then,  if  you  please  ?  I  have  some 
information  to  ask  of  you." 

"  Cannot  I  give  you  the  information  here  ?  "  I  asked,  astonished. 

"  Impossible,  I  am  a  Commissaire  de  Police :  it  is  the  Prefect  of 
Police  himself  that  wants  to  question  you." 
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^^  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  arrest  me  ?  "  I  said,  locddng  as  discon- 
certed, I  suppose,  as  people  generally  do  under  such  circumstances. 

"Oh  no,  not  arrested,  not  that,**  answered  the  Gommissaire, 
shaking  his  head.  He  spoke  in  Frenchified  English,  and  had 
some  trouble  in  expressing  himself.  "  You  will  be  back  here  in 
half-an-hour,  I  promise.** 

"  Stop  a  minute,  Johnson  is  a  very  common  name,**  I  remarked, 
"  this  must  surely  be  a  case  of  mistaken  identity.** 

The  Conmiissaire  seemed  not  to  understand,  for  he  first  said, 
"  Oui,  oui,"  and  then,  "  Non,  non,**  and  added  that  a  "  voiture  ** 
was  waiting.  I  followed  him  out  of  the  room,  took  my  hat  and 
overcoat  from  the  cloak-room,  and  walked  out  on  to  the  terrace  of 
the  hotel  court-yard.  A  cab  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
and  a  tall  man  in  plain  clothes,  whom  I  presume  was  a  detective, 
opened  the  door.  We  got  in ;  the  detective  climbed  on  to  the  box 
beside  the  coachman,  and  away  we  drove. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  associate  this  strange  adventure  with 
the  acquaintances  I  had  made  in  travelling  from  Ijondon.  I 
thought  that  some  pick-pocket  of  the  name  of  Johnson  must  have 
been  distinguishing  himself  in  Paris  and  that  I  had  been  taken 
up  in  his  place.  I  had  in  my  pocket-book,  however,  a  passport, 
my  cards,  some  business  letters,  and  a  circular  note  from  a  well- 
known  bank,  which  were  documents  enough  to  establish  my 
identity ;  and  so  I  felt  as  yet  no  uneasiness.  The  Commissaire 
could,  or  would,  give  me  no  information  as  to  the  charge  on 
which  my  namesake  was  wanted.  He  kept  on  saying,  **Oui, 
oui,  learn  all  immediately,"  and  then  relapsed  into  silence. 

Our  drive  lasted  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour.  We  crossed  the 
Seine,  passed  along  the  quays,  and  drew  up  outside  an  archway  in 
the  Prefecture,  or  central  police  office,  adjoining  the  Palace  of 
Justice.  We  went  by  a  sentry  and  I  was  conducted  into  a  larcje 
room  with  a  grated  window,  where  the  Commissaire  left  me  in  the 
custody  of  two  detectives,  quite  young  men,  with  dirty  linen  and 
hands.  There  I  remained  for  an  hour.  I  frequently  asked  my 
gaolers  when  I  should  see  the  Prefect^  but  all  I  could  imderstand 
of  their  answers  was  "Patience."  They  yawned  all  the  time, 
cracked  their  knuckles,  and  occasionally  made  remarks,  in  which 
I  could  overhear  the  words,  "  Spik  Engleesh,**  which  seemed  to 
cause  them  considerable  amusement.  At  last  a  policeman  in 
uniform  called  us  out,  and  I  was  led  through  about  nalf-a-mile  of 
passages,  staircases,  and  court-yards  to  a  finely  furnished  office- 
room,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Seine.  Here,  at  a 
table  loaded  with  papers,  sat  a  little  white-haired,  wizened,  conse- 
quential man,  who  eyed  me  very  keenly  through  a  pair  of  double 
eye-glasses,  perched  almost  on  the  point  of  his  nose.  He  was  not 
the  Prefect,  but  a  very  high  official  among  criminal  hunters. 

"  Vous  vous  nommez  Johnsonne  ?  "  he  said,  scrutinizing  a  paper, 
which  had  been  handed  to  him  by  one  of  my  conductors. 
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"  Yes :  do  you  speak  English  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  comprehend  him  a  leetle — all  right;  never  fear.** 
And  to  my  unspeakable  dismay  I  saw  that  this  old  man  could  not 
make  out  a  word  of  what  I  said.  He  put  his  signature  to  the 
paper  he  had  read,  handed  it  to  one  of  the  detectives,  and  once 
more  I  was  marched  away  through  the  court-yards,  staircases,  and 
corridors. 

This  time  we  came  to  a  halt  opposite  a  large  door,  whose  upper 
panels  were  of  ground  glass,  protected  by  bars.  A  bell  was  rung 
and  I  was  introduced  into  a  spacious  hall,  where  several  warders 
in  black  tunics  with  pewter  buttons  were  marshalling  rows  of 
vagabonds  and  malefactors  on  different  wooden  benches.  Those 
who  were  better  dressed  than  the  majority  were  set  on  benches 
apart.  One  of  the  warders,  having  surveyed  my  appearance,  put 
me  on  a  bench  by  myself;  and  picking  half  a  brown  loaf  from  a 
basket^  thrust  it  into  my  hands.  The  next  moment  my  name  was 
called ;  I  was  beckoned  into  a  small  room,  and  a  couple  of  warders 
ordered  me  by  words  and  gestures  to  undress.  I  protested ;  but  I 
might  as  well  have  whistled.  One  of  the  pair  removed  my  hat 
and  pulled  out  the  lining,  the  other  unbuttoned  my  waistcoat ;  I 
was  made  to  strip  off  everything,  and  when  I  stood  quite  un- 
clothed each  article  I  had  been  wearing  was  carefully  overhauled, 
shaken  out,  and  squeezed.  I  was  next  measured,  and  one  of  the 
warders  wrote  down  a  minute  description  of  me,  turning  my 
eyes  to  the  light,  lifting  my  upper  lip  like  a  horse's  to  see  my 
teeth,  and  closely  inspecting  my  limbs  to  discover  any  peculiar 
marks  they  might  bear.  This  delightful  formality  over,  I  was 
tdd  to  dress  again;  and  most  of  my  portable  pro|)erty  was 
restored  to  me.  I  was  allowed  to  keep  my  watch,  chain,  ring, 
and  pencil-case,  and  twenty  francs  with  some  loose  silver  out  of 
the  200  francs  in  my  pocket-book;  but  my  passi)ort,  all  my 
private  papers,  and  my  pen-knife  were  confiscated. 

I  was  still  huddling  on  my  garments  in  no  very  placable  frame 
of  mind,  when  my  name  was  again  bawled,  and  I  was  quickly 
shoved,  with  my  half-loaf  under  my  arm,  through  the  large  hall 
into  another  room,  where  at  four  tables  sat  four  clerks.  A  wooden 
rail  divided  the  room,  and  prisoners  were  being  introduced  by  twos 
and  threes,  imder  the  escort  of  two  Republican  Guardsmen,  or 
Municipal  Gendarmes,  wearing  shakos  and  side-arms. 

I  was  by  this  time  alarmed  and  furious  at  the  treatment  I 
had  undergone ;  so  I  inquired  in  a  loud  voice  whether  there  was 
not  one  of  the  four  clerKs  who  understood  my  tongue  and  could 
tell  me  with  what  I  was  charged  ?  One  of  the  clerks  did  speak  a 
Uttle  English,  just  enough  to  give  himself  airs.  He  was  a  dirty 
man  (but  they  were  all  dirty),  of  middle  age,  with  a  bald  head, 
a  sallow  feice  and  a  mangy  black  beard. 

"Did  zey  not  tell  you  vy  you  vas  arrested?"  he  asked. 
"  Ah,  veil  you  vill  learn  to-morrow." 
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"To-morrow!  But  I  want  ta  be  libarated  immsdiately. 
Let  me.  have  an  interpreter.  I  have  been  arrested  by  mistake  ; 
I  can  give  bail  for  my  appearance  if  wanted-" 

"  Yes,  yes,  to-morrow !  "  said  the  clerk,  nodding. 

"  But  you  have  no  right  to  detain  me  without  informing  me 
of  the  charge  a^inst  me.  Let  me  send  to  the  British  embassy. 
I  am  an  Englishman,  and  protest  against  the  indignities  I  have 
suffered." 

The  clerk  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  I  were  talking  like  a 
fool.  He  put  me  some  questions  about  my  name,  age,  occupation, 
and  the  names  of  my  parents;  and  requested  me  to  sign  the 
paper  on  which  he  had  written  my  answers.  But  this  I  declined 
to  do ;  I  would  sign  nothing  until  I  was  fairly  treated.  The  clerk 
shrugged  his  shoudders  again,  saying  it  was  of  little  consequence ; 
and  I  was  pulled  away  to  make  room  for  a  half-drunken  tramp 
in  a  tattered  blouse.  It  seems  I  had  been  brought  to  the  Pre- 
fecture just  at  the  time  when  one  of  the  deliveries  of  prisoners 
from  the  diflFerent  metropolitan  police  stations  was  taking  place. 
Three  times  a-day  a  dozen  prison  vans  go  the  round  of  the  eighty 

g dice-stations  and  collect  the  "charges"  for  transfer  to  the 
etention  House,  at  the  Central  Police  i)ep6t. 
A  tin  counter  with  a  number  on  it  was  thrust  into  my  hand, 
and  I  was  hurried  through  a  door  into  a  prison  ward,  where  there 
were  two  storeys  of  cells.  Everything  was  done  in  a  hurry,  and 
with  an  unnecessary  amount  of  screaming,  stamping,  and  gesticu- 
lation. Petty  French  oflScials  seem  to  think  they  can  only  assert 
their  dignity  by  behaving  as  noisily  as  English  madmen.  I  was 
made  to  ascend  to  the  first-floor  gallery ;  and  delivered  up  my 
tin  counter,  which  proved  to  be  a  ticket  of  admission  to  cell 
No.  51.  It  was  a  filthy  cell.  I  had  visited  model  prisons  in 
England,  and  had  always  been  struck  by  the  cleanliness  of  white- 
washed walls ;  but  here  there  was  no  whitewash.  The  walls  were 
painted  a  dark  brown,  greasy  with  finger  marks,  spirts  of  tobacco 
juice  and  other  filth,  and  scrabbled  over  with. hundreds  of  names 
and  inscriptions.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  dirtv  bed  with  a 
straw  mattress,  a  small  table,  and  a  rush-bottomed  chair.  Above 
the  table  was  a  gas  jet. 

The  warder  wno  introduced  me  to  this  den,  appeared  to  be  a 
good-natured  fellow,  and  did  his  best  by  dumb-show  to  inform 
me  that  I  must  pull  a  chain  near  the  door  if  I  wanted  anything ; 
and  that  I  must  pay  40  centimes  for  the  use  of  a  pair  of  coarse 
sheets  which  he  produced.  I  signified  that  I  should  like  to  write  ; 
but  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  "  Bonne  nuit,"  with  a  grin,  and 
locked  me  up,  leaving  a  trap  in  the  door  open,  that  he  might 
observe  my  movements  from  the  outside. 

Here  was  a  pretty  beginning  to  a  holiday  in  Paris !  I  sat  on 
the  bed,  feeling  as  if  I  had  learned  an  experience  of  French 
manners    and  customs   that  would    last    me    for  a    life-time. 
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Thinking,  however,  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a  police  error,  I  was 
chiefly  indignant  at  the  ignorance  and  obtuseness  displayed  by  the 
officisJs  with  whom  I  had  been  brought  in  contact ;  and  I  thought 
it  monstrous  that  at  a  place  like  this  big  Prefecture  there  should 
be  no  interpreter  on  duty  to  enlighten  foreign  prisoners  as  to 
their  position.  But  presently  I  asked  myself  w;hether  a  French- 
man arrested  in  London  would  be  likely  to  iEare  better  than  I  had 
done  ?  I  imagined  the  case  of  a  French  gentleman  apprehended 
at  an  hotel  in  the  evening  on  a  wrong  charge;  and  I  was  fain 
to  own  that  such  a  one  would  probably  meet  with  but  little 
ilitellifi[ence  or  French  speaking  from  an  English  police-sergeant 
on  nignt  duty.  This  thought  imbued  me  with  resignation ;  and, 
being  ignorant  of  French  procedure,  I  supposed  that  I  should  be 
brought  up  before  a  magistrate  in  a  public  court  on  the  morrow, 
and  upon  proof  of  my  identity,  be  discharged  with  many 
apologies.  So  there  was  no  need  to  break  my  heart  about  spend- 
ing one  night  in  durance. 

With  these  reflections  and  some  casual  meditations  on  the 
inconvenience  of  owning  such  a  name  as  Johnson,  I  soon  fell 
asleep. 


Part  II. 

I  WAS  awakened  at  six  o'clock  by  the  loud 
ringing  of  a  bell  and  a  noisy  clattering 
of  feet  down  some  stairs,  with  a  great 
deal  of  shouting  and  laughing.  Rubbing 
my  eyes  and  recollecting  that  I  was  in  a 
prison  cell,  my  first  impulse  was  not  to 
bemoan  my  fate  but  to  think  of  the 
many  poor  wretches  who  must  have 
slept  in  my  bed  before  with  the  prospect 
of  having  to  spend  years,  perhaps  their 
whole  lives  in  prison. 

There  was  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the 
cell  and  an  earthenware  basin  for  ablu- 
tions, but  no  soap  or  towel.  As  I  was 
dressing  I  heard  the  babbling  and  laughing  of  a  large  crowd  in  a 
yard  under  my  window :  but  the  window  was  out  of  reach,  so  that 
I  could  not  see  through  it — I  subsequently  learned  that  vagabonds 
and  petty  thieves  brought  to  the  Prefecture  are  not  confined  in 
separate  cells,  but  herded  together  at  nights  in  a  large  hall  where 
tiey  sleep  on  plank  beds.  By  day,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  they 
are  turned  out  in  a  yard.  The  yelling  among  them  was  in- 
cessant, and  there  seemed  to  b3  no  warder  to  keep  them  in  order. 
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Reckoning  by  English  customs  I  supposed  I  should  be  taken 
before  the  magistrate  at  about  ten  o'clock  ;  but  I  was  not  without 
hopes  that  the  mistake  about  me  would  be  discovered  sooner. 
Every  time  a  warder  came  to  my  door  I  expected  release  ;  but  a 
dozen  of  these  hopeful  alarms  occurred  without  bringing  the 
wished-for  result.  First,  a  brown  loaf  of  two  pounds'  weight  was 
thrust  on  the  ledge  inside  the  trap  of  the  door ;  next  my  cell  was 
opened  and  the  provision  of  water  in  my  pitcher  was  renewed. 
After  this  a  man  in  plain  clothes  put  his  head  at  the  trap,  screamed 
**  Commissionnaire,"  and  asked  if  I  would  have  some  coflTee.  On 
receiving  an  affirmative  answer  he  filled  me  a  bowl  with  cafi  au  laity 
passed  me  in  three  lumps  of  sugar,  a  roll  and  a  pat  of  butter,  and 
charged  me  60  centimes.  I  had  to  butter  my  bread  and  stir  the 
coffee  with  a  wooden  spoon,  for  there  was  no  other  table-implement 
in  the  cell.  Soon  afterwards  a  hairdresser  came,  calling  "  Coiffeur," 
and  passed  his  forefinger  over  his  chin  to  intimate  that  he  was 
willing  to  shave  me.  I  nodded ;  and  he  entered  the  cell,  accom- 
panied by  a  warder,  who  remained  present  during  his  operations. 
The  barber  had  a  stock  of  perfumery,  combs,  soap,  and  towels.  I 
bouffht  a  cake  of  soap  for  50  centimes,  and  borrowed  a  towel  to 
wash  my  hands  properly.  The  franc  I  gave  him  seemed  to 
satisfy  him  amply,  for  he  said  "  Bon  jour,  monsiem*,"  bowed  politely, 
and  vanished. 

From  this  moment  imtil  ten  o'clock  the  time  seemed  to  creep  on 
all-fom-s.  I  walked  up  and  down  the  cell,  examined  the  inscriptions 
on  the  walls,  counted  them,  looked  at  my  watch  every  five  minutes, 
and  finally  played  a  game  of  tossing  heads  and  tails  for  francs  with  a 
dummy.  At  about  ten  I  was  called  out  and  directed  to  go  down  stairs 
vitCy  vit€j  the  warder  clapping  his  hands  as  he  gave  the  order.  But  all 
this  haste  only  led  to  my  having  to  stand  for  half-an-hom*  in  a  line 
with  a  dozen  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  respectably  dressed,  but 
all  the  rest  villainous.  Warders  kept  walking  to  and  fi-o,  staring 
at  us,  and  they  were  all  snappish  and  brutal  when  addressed.  The 
other  prisoners  talked  aloud,  but  I  did  not  exchange  a  word 
with  anybody,  and  was  at  length  called  into  a  room,  where  a  clerk, 
sitting  alone  and  full  of  importance,  asked  me  my  names,  address, 
and  so  forth,  just  as  if  I  had  not  supplied  this  information  to  half- 
a-dozen  officials  already.  I  have  no  idea  who  the  man  was ;  but 
when  he  had  finished  questioning  me  I  was  sped  back  to  my  cell 
at  the  double  vite^  vite^  with  the  usual  stamping  of  the  warders' 
feet. 

To  shorten  my  story,  it  was  not  until  half-jmst  three  that  I  was 
summoned  to  api>ear  before  the  Juge  d'  Instruction,  or  examining 
magistrate.  I  ran  downstairs,  was  taken  into  custody  by  a  tall 
gendarme,  and  feeling  now  very  ill-tem|)ered  at  this  long  and 
needless  delay,  was  led,  not  into  a  public  court,  as  I  had  expected, 
but  into  a  private  room.  The  magistrate  was  alone  there  with  his 
secretary.  He  was  a  tall,  stout,  red-whiskered  man  of  about  thirty- 
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five,  and  smoked  a  cigarette.  The  glance  which  he  cast  at  me 
was  anything  bat  reassuring.  Finding,  however,  that  I  could  not 
speak  Frencn  he  remanded  me  for  an  hour  whilst  an  interpreter 
was  sent  for,  and  I  was  taken  into  a  flagged  vestibule,  where  I  had 
to  kick  my  heels  about  for  an  hour  upon  a  bench  on  which  a 
number  of  other  prisoners  were  waiting  their  turns  for  examina- 
tion. I  was  now  growing  so  exasperated  that  all  sorts  of  wild 
projects  for  complaints  to  the  Britisn  Ambassador,  actions  to  re- 
cover damages^  <£c.,  were  bubbling  in  my  mind ;  but  my  greatest 
misery  came  from  not  being  able  to  obtain  consolation  or  counsel 
from  a  soul.  "  Let  me  only  hope  the  interpreter  will  be  able  to 
speak  English,"  I  said  to  myself^  and  not  without  considerable 
misgiving. 

My  fears  were  to  be  realized  to  an  extent  really  grotesque.  On 
returning  to  the  magistrate's  room,  I  was  told  to  sit  down,  and  I 
was  put  into  communication  with  an  interpreter,  who  was  a 
Frenchman.  It  seems  that  if  the  French  Government  were  to 
appoint  a  foreigner  to  any  salaried  post,  there  would  be  an  outcry 
among  the  natives;  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  an  interpreter 
should  belong,  whenever  possible,  to  the  same  country  as  the 
j)risoner,  for  otherwise  he  can  seldom  thoroughly  understand 
the  latter's  account  of  himself,  his  references  to  localities,  habits, 
customs,  &c.  Germans  may  be  trusted  to  interpret  well  in  any 
country;  they  are  so  reflective  and  accurate;  but  Frenchmen, 
besides  being  poor  linquists,  are  so  vain  in  pretending  to  know 
more  than  they  really  do,  that  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  them.  The  man  who  interpreted  for  me  looked  like  a  shabby 
school  usher,  and  was  i)ainfully  servile  towards  the  magistrate ;  he 
understood  English  but  spoke  it  very  badly  and  often  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  making  his  meaning  clear.  However,  he  quickly  let  me 
know  of  what  I  was  accused,  and  his  announcement  came  to  me 
like  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  poker. 

"  You  are  accused,"  said  he,  "  of  conspiring  to  murder  the 
Emperor  of  Russia." 

"  What  nonsense ! "  I  answered,  in  amazement.  "  I  must  have 
been  mistaken  for  some  one  else ; "  but  the  interpreter  shook  his 
head: 

^Monsieur  le   Juge  wants  to  know  where  your  accomplices 
went  after  leaving  you  at  the  Northern  Railway  Station,  yester- 
day?" 
"  What  accomplices  ?  " 

"Why,  those  Russian  Nihilists  who  travelled  with  you  from 
London,  and  for  whom  you  took  rooms  at  the  Grand  Hotel." 

"Good  heavens,  were  those  Nihilists?"  I  exclaimed  with 
stupefaction.  As  I  spoke  the  magistrate  lifted  a  newspaper  and 
revealed  the  i>arcels  which  Madame  d'Ortrelles  had  entrusted  to 
me  the  day  before.  There  were  some  fragments  of  steel  shells 
in  them,   a  thing  that  looked  like  an  iron   bottle,  two  copper 
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plates  and  some  wires.  The  magistrate  then  spoke  at  some 
length  and  the  interpreter  translated. 

"Monsieur  le  Jujje  says  yonr  best  hope  of  obtaining  mercy 
lies  in  making  a  full  confession.  Your  guilt  is  proved  by  these 
articles  that  were  found  in  your  luggage — the  pieces  of  a 
shell,  a  riask  containing  an  explosive  substance,  and  plates  for 
forging  Russian  passports  and  bank  notes.  Moreover,  your  ac- 
complices have  long  been  imder  the  surveillance  of  the  English, 
French  and  Russian  police,  aild  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  shield 
them." 

I  listened  to  all  this  with  feelings  diflScult  to  picture.  I  no 
longer  wondered  at  my  arrest;  .but  I  proceeded  to  give  a  truthful 
account  of  how  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  so-called 
Russians  and  pointed  to  my  passport,  letters  and  cheque  book 
(which  lay  on  the  table),  as  proofs  that  I  wap  a  respectable  man 
and  not  likelv  to  have  mixed  myself  up  in  any  conspiracy.  But 
the  Juge,  when  these  things  were  repeated  to  him,  sneered 
incredulously.  He  acted  throughout  like  a  bullying  advocate 
rather  than  an  impartial  advocate. 

**  Monsieur  le  Juge  says  your  story  is  grossly  improbable,** 
remarked  the  interpreter.  "  He  advises  you  again  not  to  waste 
time  in  foolish  falsehoods  which  can  only  make  your  ix>sition  worse." 

"What  right  has  he  to  tax  me  with  falsehood  imtil  he  has 
put  my  veracity  to  the  test  ?  "  I  asked,  with  indignation.  "  Let 
inquiries  be  made  about  me." 

"Inquiries  will  be  made,"  said  the  interpreter,  after  he  had 
communicated  my  answer  to  the  magistrate,  who  received  it  with 
a  contemptuous  shrug.  "Meanwhile  he  will  remand  you  for 
a  week,  and  since  you  will  furnish  no  information  you  must  be 
kept  au  secret.^^ 

"  What  do  mean  by  au  secret  ?  " 

"You  cannot  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  your  friends 
or  receive  visits." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  see  a  solicitor  ?  " 

"Not  until  you  are  committed  for  trial.  French  procedure 
is  not  like  English." 

"Good  God  I  but  this  is  monstrous.  I  can  tender  bail  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  tell  the  Juge  that." 

The  interpreter  did  tell  him,  but  with  no  eflFect.  I  got  the 
reply  that  bail  is  only  accepted  after  committal,  and  not  even 
then  in  such  a  case  as  mine.  I  might  write  to  my  Ambassador 
if  I  pleased,  but  to  nobody  else ;  my  friends  would  be  informed 
of  my  arrest,  and  they  could  lodge  money  for  me  with  the  governor 
of  the  prison  to  which  I  was  going  to  be  conveyed,  but  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  see  me  for  the  present.  I  attempted  to 
protest  against  these  high-handed  proceedings,  and  asked  if  I 
might  write  to  Lord  Lyons  there  and  then ;  but  the  magistrate 
was  already  tired  of  the  sound  of  my   voice :  "  Allez,  allez,"  he 
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said  sharply,  and  signed  to  me  to  begone  as  if  I  were  a  cadger. 
The  gendarme  who  had  stood  behind  my  chair  throughout  the 
examination,  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  marched  me  out  of  the 
room.  I  was  taken  back  to  my  cell  and  once  more  locked  up, 
with  the  intimation  that  I  should  be  transferred  to  the  prison 
of  Mazas  at  six  o'clock. 

Left  alone  to  my  reflections,  I  tried  to  compose  myself,  but 
was  too  excited  to  think  with  much  sequence.  WTiat  revolted 
me  was  the  absurd  injustice  of  the  treatment  to  which  I  was 
subjected.  That  I  should  be  suspected  of  conspiracy  was  admis- 
sible under  the  circumstances  of  my  having  been  foimd  travelling 
on  terms  of  apparent  friendship  with  conspirators;  but  that  I 
shoidd  be  denied  legal  assistance  to  establish  my  innocence  as 
soon  as  possible  struck  me  then,  and  strikes  me  now,  as  a 
barbarous  hardship.  Such  is  French  law,  however,  and  I  had 
only  myself  to  thank  for  getting  into  its  power,  by  haWn^  been 
too  civil  towards  my  mendacious  travelling  companions,  and  three 
times  I  asked  a  warder  through  the  trap  in  the  door  for  paper  to 
write ;  but  the  only  reply  I  got  was  "  Patience." 

I  was  wishing  the  deceitful  Muscovites  at  a  warmer  place 
than  St.  Petersburg,  when  the  door  of  my  cell  was  unlocked 
and  I  was  sent  downstairs,  en  route  for  Mazas.  I  now  had  to 
submit  to  a  series  of  more  trying  ordeals  than  any  I  had  yet 
gone  through.  First  a  gendarme  led  me  across  a  court-yard 
open  to  the  public;  and  during  the  transit  he  held  the  wrist 
of  my  right  hand  by  means  of  a  piece  of  twisted  whipcord,  to  each 
of  the  two  ends  of  which  was  fastened  a  little  bit  of  wood,  which 
served  as  handles  in  his  grasp.  It  appears  that  iron  hand-cvtSs 
are  not  often  used  in  France ;  when  a  prisoner  gives  trouble  he 
is  put  into  thu/mlMiuSsy  which  fasten  his  thumbs  together  and 
render  him  much  more  helpless  than  if  he  were  bound  at  the 
wrists.  Leaving  the  yard  I  was  conducted  into  a  building,  where 
the  eternal  ceremony  of  giving  my  names,  address,  &c.,  was 
repeated ;  after  which  I  was  shoved  into  a  " Cellule  d'Attente,' 
or  waiting  cell — ^a  stone  box  about  six  feet  by  four  and  only 
lighted  by  a  trap  in  the  door.  Another  decently-dressed  prisoner 
was  put  in  to  keep  me  company,  and  to  my  immense  gratification 
he  was  a  young  Spaniard  who  could  speak  English. 

I  understand  now  how  prisoners  herding  together  for  any 
length  of  time  are  sure  to  contaminate  one  another,  for  a  common 
misery  binds  men  together  at  once.  Here  was  I,  who  had  not  yet 
been  in  prison  a  day,  and  this  monkey-faced  Spaniard  was  already 
a  welcome  associate,  although  he  might  have  been  dyed  black 
with  his  many  crimes  for  all  I  knew.  He  assured  me,  however, 
that  he  was  innocent. 

"  Eighty-four  days,  Mister,  and  not  yet  tried  I "  he  said,  bobbing 
his  head  to  accentuate  his  words.  "  I  am  accused  of  stealing 
three  hundred  francs  from  a  woman.     I  have  been  up  twenty-two 
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times  before  the  Juge  ({'Instruction,  and  he  says :  *  If  you  will 
not  confess  you  must  go  back  to  prison,'  but  if  I  confess  I  go  to 
prison  too ;  what  can  one  do,  Mister  ?  " 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Mazas  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  If  you  have  money  you  can  live  well  there,"  he  said ;  "  if 
you  have  not  you  had  better  work  and  earn  some.  I  earn  about 
one  franc  a  day  making  brass  chains ;  it  is  hard  work  for  me,  as 
I  was  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office,  and  not  used  to  such  labour. 
But,  alas  I  I  have  no  money." 

"  Untried  prisoners  may  work,  then,  if  they  please  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  and  if  a  man  have  a  trade,  tailor  or  bootmaker,  he 
may  go  on  working  for  his  master  while  he  is  in  prison ;  but  they 
take  25  per  cent,  from  him  for  his  keep.  Some  who  were  drunken 
when  free  gain  more  in  prison  than  they  do  out  of  doors." 

I  thought  this  arrangement  which  allows  a  man  to  do  his  best  for 
his  wife  and  &mily  whilst  in  gaol  a  much  more  humane  one  than 
the  English  system,  which  keeps  a  man  in  compulsory  idleness 
whilst  awaiting  trial,  and  so  punishes  him  and  all  who  are 
dependent  on  him,  even  though  he  may  eventually  prove  to  be 
innocent.  The  Spaniard  gave  me  a  few  more  details  about  prison 
life,  and  stated  that  when,  as  in  his  own  case,  a  Juge  d'  Instruction 
has  conceived  a  prejudice  against  a  prisoner  and  believes  him  to 
be  guilty,  though  proofs  positive  of  his  culpability  are  wanting, 
he  resorts  to  the  expedient  of  remanding  the  man  again  and  again 
for  months  in  the  hope  of  eventually  wringing  avowals  from  him. 

"  Those  men  are  devils ! "  he  screamed,  in  a  shrill  falsetto.  "  If 
you  will  not  confess  they  say  you  are  obstinate,  and  quick  away 
you  go  to  prison  again." 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  signal  to  start.  Each 
prison  van  carries  ten  passengers,  so  nine  fellow  prisoners  and 
myself  were  marshalled  in  two  rows,  were  questioned  again  as  to 
our  names,  and  filed  out  one  by  one,  and  at  this  stage  I  begfi;ed 
the  Spaniard  to  say  that  I  wanted  to  write  to  my  ambassador,  but 
we  were  both  told  to  hold  oiu*  tongues;  and  presently  I  was 
hustled  through  the  door  towards  the  van.  Ascending  this 
vehicle,  which  stood  under  an  archway,  I  was  locked  up  in  a  com- 
partment where  there  was  just  room  to  sit.  Air  and  light  were 
admitted  through  a  grating  in  the  door,  which  was,  of  course, 
locked.  A  gendarme  sat  in  the  gangway,  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  drive  kept  scolding  and  threatening  prisoners  who  insisted 
on  shouting  to  one  another  through  their  gratings.  From  so  little 
attention  being  paid  to  his  vociferations,  I  concluded  that  many 
of  my  fellow  jmssengers  were  hardened  oflFenders  on  whom  mere 
rough  words  had  no  more  effect  than  spray  on  the  shell  of  a  crab. 

On  reaching  the  prison  of  Mazas  I  was  again  put  into  a  waiting 
cell,  this  time  with  a  Frenchman,  who  could  only  exchange  shrugs 
and  smiles  with  me.  Prisoners  are  thus  placed  together,  not  for 
their  own  pleasure  but  for  mutual  restraint,  lest  tney  should  lay 
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violent  hands  on  themselves  in  the  first  angry  or  despairing  hours 
which  follow  committal  or  sentence.  After  a  few  minutes'  waiting 
I  was  ushered  into  the  GreflTe,  or  receiving  office,  and  was  not  sur- 
prised at  being  obliged  once  more  to  mmish  every  particular 
about  myself.  For  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  I  now  asked  again  for 
permission  to  write  to  the  Embassy;  but  the  clerk  tola  me  in 
lame  English  that  I  should  see  the  Governor,  and  he  confined 
himself  to  entering  my  names.  This  done,  I  was  handed  over  to 
a  warder  who  led  me  into  a  bath-room,  prepared  a  hot  bath,  and 
told  me  to  get  in.  Whilst  I  was  in  the  water  he  examined  all 
my  clothing  with  the  same  minute  care  it  had  already  undergone 
at  the  Prefecture,  and  he  ended  by  confiscatincr  my  braces,  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  necktie,  articles  wherewith  I  might  strangle 
myself  if  so  inclined.  This  is  not  done  with  all  prisoners,  but 
only  with  those  who  are  accused  of  great  ofiences,  or  who  require 
special  watching  as  suspected  of  insanity. 

I  stood  in  tne  dangerous  category  of  state  prisoners ;  so  I  was 
consigned  to  a  cell  in  the  6th  Ward,  over  the  door  of  which 
hung  a  card  with  the  letters  "  S.P."  (SurveiUance  Particuli^e)^ 
which  meant  that  I  was  to  be  favoured  with  a  special  amount  of 
watching. 


Part  III. 

The  Prison  of  Mazas  is  the  House 
of  Detention  for  prisoners  on  re- 
mand or  awaiting  trial.  It  is  an 
immense  place  opposite  the  Lyons 
Railway  Station,  and  looks  inside 
like  all  prisons  built  in  these  days. 
The  cleanliness  so  carefully  pro- 
moted in  English  gaols  is,  however, 
altogether  wanting;  the  warders 
are  dirty,  the  cells  are  dirtier,  the 
prisoners  after  a  few  days'  im- 
prisonment get  to  look  as  dusty  and 
shabby  as  beggars. 

Being  in  the  6th  Ward  I  had  two 
privileges  non-existent  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  prison,  and  which  com- 
pensated for  the  deprivation  of 
pocket-handkerchief  and  braces  :  I  had  a  bed  instead  of  a 
hammock,  so  that  I  could  lie  down  whenever  I  pleased  ;  and  gas 
burning  all  night.  The  size  of  the  cell  was  15ft.  by  8ft. ;  the 
floor  was  o  brick ;    the  walls  had  a  "  dado  "  of  brown  paint  and 
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their  upper  halves  were  whitewashed.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
a  small  table  and  a  chair,  an  earthenware  pitcher  and  basin, 
three  shelves,  a  tin  mug,  and  a  birch  broom  to  sweep  with.  No 
towels  were  allowed,  but  as  a  coarse  sackcloth  shirt  was  served  out 
every  week  for  each  prisoner  to  wear  or  not  as  he  pleased,  I  made 
this  do  the  duty  of  towel. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  I  saw  the  Governor  of  the  prison — 
a  civil  spoken,  military  looking  man,  who  had  nothing  abrupt  or 
offensive  in  his  manner,  and  thus  offered  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
all  the  other  French  oflScials  with  whom  my  ill-luck  had  made  me 
acquainted.  He  sent  for  an  English  prisoner  to  interpret  for  me. 
This  man  came  dressed  in  a  dark  grey  prison  suit,  and,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  was  a  young  gentleman  undergoing  six  months* 
imprisonment  for  having  assaulted  a  policeman  while  returning 
tipsy  from  Chantilly  races.  Such  an  offence  might  have  been 
squared  by  a  £5  fine  in  England,  but  blows  are  heavily  paid  for  in 
France,  and  the  fate  of  this  young  man  (who  was  well-connected) 
may  serve  as  a  caution  to  otner  of  our  countrymen  disposed  to  be 
free  with  their  fists.  He  looked  profoundly  ashamed  of  himself; 
but  he  held  a  comfortable  berth  in  the  prison,  being  librarian  to 
the  foreign  book  department.  He  was  one  among  some  two 
himdred  prisoners,  who  having  been  sentenced  to  less  than  twelve 
months,  are  allowed  as  a  favour  to  undergo  their  term  at  Mazas, 
where  they  earn  a  remission  of  one-fourth  of  their  sentence  by 
undergoing  solitary  confinement,  whereas  at  St.  P^lagie  or  La 
Sante  they  would  have  to  work  under  the  "  associated  system  '*  in 
common  workshops. 

The  questions  put  to  me  by  the  Governor  were  all  sensible,  and 
he  appeared  to  believe  my  story,  though  he  held  out  no  hope  that 
the  truth  of  it  would  prevail  to  effect  my  speedy  liberation.  On 
the  contrary,  he  bade  the  interpreter  tell  me  that  I  must  have 
patience,  for  that  the  circumstances  against  me  were  so  suspicious 
that  the  Juge  d'Instruction  could  not  be  expected  to  discharge  me 
until  he  had  raked  up  all  my  antecedents — a  process  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  foreigner,  naturally  requires  some  time,  I  might  write 
to  the  Embassy,  however,  and  he  would  see  that  my  letter  was 
forwarded.  He  then  said  that  I  could  make  an  application  to 
have  my  linen  (which  the  police  had  seized  with  my  luggage) 
restored  to  me ;  and  that  I  might  have  my  money  by  instalments 
of  twenty  francs.  If  I  liked  to  have  my  meals  brought  from  out  of 
doors  I  had  only  to  write  down  what  I  wanted  every  morning,  and 
the  paper  would  be  taken  to  the  interpreter  who  would  translate 
it  in  French  for  the  Commissionnaire.  The  interpreter  added  that 
he  would  send  me  an  English  book,  and  that  I  could  have  a  fresh 
one  out  every  three  days. 

With  such  crumbs  of  comfort  I  went  back  to  my  cell  to  make 
the  best  I  could  out  of  my  plight.  But  the  irksomeness  of  confine- 
ment was  terrible ;    nobody  who  has  not  tried  it  can  have  any 
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idea  of  the  torment  of  mind  which  it  inflicts.  In  the  case  of  a 
busy  man,  too,  such  as  I  was,  having  come  to  Paris  for  a  short 
holiday  after  a  long  spell  of  hard  work  the  ordeal  was  particularly 
severe,  for  I  could  not  dismiss  harassing  reflections  as  to  how  my 
interests  might  suffer  should  my  absence  fcom  London  be  pro- 
longed. My  partner  was  a  young  man,  who,  I  feared,  might  not 
have  experience  enough  to  act  alone,  and  I  made  sure  on  hearing 
of  my  mishap  he  would  hasten  to  Paris  and  spend  both  time  and 
money,  perhaps  in  pure  waste,  to  get  me  free. 

However,  every  road  leads  to  Bome,andall  my  anxious  musings 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  reached  one  of  those 
crises  in  life  where  a  man  must  arm  himself  with  courage.  I 
wrote  to  the  Embassy  on  the  day  when  I  had  seen  the  Governor ; 
and  the  same  afternoon  I  received  an  English  book  from  the 
librarian.  This  work  (Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth)  was  a  great 
boon.  Books  one  reads  on  board  ship,  in  bed  when  recovering 
from  illness,  or  in  prison,  acquire  a  double  savour;  and  one's 
reading  under  such  conditions  is  very  difierent  from  the  hasty, 
cursory  perusal  which  we  bestow  on  books  in  times  of  busy 
freedom.  After  the  above-named  novel  I  read  Kenilworthy  Tales 
of  a  GrandfaiheTy  Cooper's  Two  Admirals^  Bulwer's  Rienzi  and 
PeUiam,  Harrison  Ainsworth's  Spendthrift^  and  Charlotte  Bronte's 
JaTie  Eyre,  I  had  read  them  all  before,  but  now  discovered  in 
many  of  them  beauties  never  suspected.  Jane  Eyre  especially 
gave  me  exquisite  pleasure  ;  I  thought  it  the  sweetest,  most 
truthfiilly  drawn  work  of  fiction  in  our  language,  and  its  effect 
lingered  upon  me  in  the  form  of  calm  thoughts,  resignatioii  and 
hope,  like  a  clear  twilight  after  a  bright  day,  for  a  full  week  after 
I  had  finished  it. 

The  time  for  getting  up  in  the  prison  was  six  a.m.  A  few 
minutes  after  that  hour  the  doors  of  the  cells  were  opened,  and 
warders  with  brooms  swept  out  all  the  dust  and  rubbish,  previously 
collected  by  the  prisoners  with  their  besoms ;  at  the  same  time 
the  pitchers  were  replenished  with  water.  A  few  minutes  later  a 
two-pound  loaf  of  brown  bread  was  thrust  through  the  trap  in  the 
door ;  next  a  warder  came  round  shouting  "  letters,"  and  made  a 
collection  of  missives  from  the  cells  whose  inmates  were  not  au 
secret.  After  this  another  warder  came  to  the  trap  and  asked  orders 
for  the  canteen,  whence  prisoners  were  at  liberty  to  procure  wine, 
tobacco,  cigars,  white  bread,  butter,  cheese,  stationery,  brawn, 
ham,  and  various  other  delicacies.  All  these  goods  were  very 
cheap  and  of  excellent  quality.  French  prisoners  may  smoke  as 
much  as  they  please,  and  I  think  this  indulgence  a  good  one,  for 
it  stops  the  illicit  traffic  in  tobacco  which  is  said  to  go  on  between 
prisoners  and  warders  in  English  gaols,  and  whicn  leads  to  so 
much  punishing  when  detected.  The  French  Government  having 
a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  tobacco,  is,  of  course,  interested  in  getting 
as  many  customers  as  it  can,  and  I  believe  it  draws  a  large  sum 
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yearly  out  of  the  prisons.  There  is  another  good  aspect  to  this 
'matter  which  is,  that  to  cut  oflF  a  refractory  prisoner's  tobacco 
supplies  a  ready  means  of  punishment.  The  absurd  English  notion 
that  prisoners  cannot  be  kept  in  order  without  flogging  is  utterly- 
belied  by  the  French  method  of  dealing  with  oflFenders  in  gaol. 
Troublesome  prisoners  are  "  deprived  of  everything  "  for  three  or 
more  days — that  is,  they  are  prohibited  from  smoking,  working  Ti.^. 
from  earning  money),  their  books  are  taken  from  tnem,  and  tney 
are  reduced  to  tedious  idleness.  For  more  serious  oflFences  they  are 
put  into  a  dark  cell  (cachot);  if  violent,  they  are  strait-waistcoated. 
The  most  stubborn,  unless  mad,  yield  to  this  rational  system  of 
coercion;  they  know  that  by  behaving  themselves  and  working 
steadily  they  can  lead  quiet  lives,  buy  a  few  small  luxuries,  and 
obtain  a  diminution  of  their  sentences.  Therefore  they  do  behave 
very  well,  as  a  rule,  and  punishments  are  rare. 

As  I  had  expressed  the  wish  to  be  supplied  with  meals  at  my  own 
expense,  I  used  to  get  cafS  au  lait  with  a  roll  and  butter  at  half- 
past  seven,  a  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables  at  10.30,  and  some 
cheese,  ham,  or  cold  meat  in  the  evening.  This  cost  about  three 
francs  a-day,  and  was  sufficient  to  form  a  good  diet  for  a  man 
whose  exercise  was  limited  to  an  hour  out  of  every  twenty-foiur  in 
a  small  airing  yard.  Dismal  as  these  airings  are,  I  got  to  look 
forward  to  them  as  the  brightest  moments  in  the  day,  for 
then  I  could  see  the  sun  face  to  face,  instead  of  getting  its  rays 
diluted  through  the  panes  of  fluted  glass  in  my  narrow  window. 
Another  recreation — I  use  the  term  in  its  strict  sense  of  mental 
refreshment — ^was  afforded  by  the  religious  services  on  Sunday. 
There  is  no  chapel  at  Mazas,  but  at  nine  in  the  morning  on  Sun- 
day for  mass,  and  at  4.30  p.m.  for  vespers,  the  doors  of  the  cells 
are  opened  and  held  ajar  with  a  catch,  so  that  from  his  cell  a 
prisoner  can  see  the  altar  standing  under  the  rotunda  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  hear  all  the  chants.  The  music  is 
ftirnished  by  a  harmonium. 

One  may  well  imagine  that  during  my  first  week  of  confinement 
I  expected  daily  to  hear  from  the  Embassy ;  when  this  hope  failed 
I  looked  to  my  second  interview  with  the  Juge  d'  Instruction  with 
a  quasi  certainity  that  it  might  lead  to  my  release.  I  calculated 
that  by  that  time  this  functionary  would  have  been  enabled  to 
ascertain  what  my  character  was,  and  so  I  stepped  into  the  prison 
van  one  morning  at  nine  o'clock  with  more  alacrity  than  some 
of  my  fellow-passengers,  who  were  going  to  trial.  On  arriving  at 
the  Prefecture  I  was  locked  up  for  three  tedious  hours  and  a 
half  in  one  of  the  waiting  cells,  which  are  almost  dark,  and 
towards  one  o'clock  was  summoned  to  the  magistrate's  study.  He 
was  much  more  ci\il  than  before,  and  I  could  see  that  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  my  friends.  Nevertheless,  he  told  the 
interpreter  to  ask  me  whether  I  persisted  in  the  "  improbable " 
story  I  had  uttered  ?  and  he  endeavoured  to  shake  my  statement 
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by  a  number  of  suggestions  tending  to  prove  that  no  man  could 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  take  charge  of  parcels  for  people  who  were 
utter  strangers  to  him.  After  an  hour  of  this  badgering  he  again 
remanded  me  for  a  week.  He  was  very  sorry,  he  said ;  he  should 
have  been  happy  to  alleviate  my  position  by  allowing  me  to  corres- 
pond with  my  friends,  but  uiJess  I  consented  to  be  more  com- 
municative he  could  not  grant  me  such  a  signal  favour.  As  to 
my  letter  to  the  Embassy,  he  assured  me  that  it  had  been  for- 
warded, but  that  was  all  he  could  or  would  say. 

I  could  have  shaken  the  man  by  the  ears  for  his  sottishness ; 
but  reviewing  his  conduct  by  the  light  of  the  information  I  have 
since  obtained  about  the  duties  of  Juges  d'  Instruction,  I  do  not 
well  see  how  he  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did.  A 
French  examining  magistrate  is  closeted  alone  with  the  prisoner 
to  try  and  worm  the  truth  out  of  him ;  if  he  discharge  the  man  in 
haste,  the  public,  who  have  no  certainty  that  the  examination  has 
been  conducted  fairly,  may  accuse  him  of  having  been  bribed  to 
hush  up  the  aflfair ;  and  should  flagrant  proofs  of  the  man's  guilt 
afterwards  appear,  the  magistrate's  character  risks  serious  damage. 
I  am  told  tnat  French  thinkers  have  over  and  over  again  con- 
demned the  system  of  secretly  examining  prisoners,  and  towards 
the  close  of  Napoleon  Ill's,  reign  a  liberal-minded  minister  had 
prepared  a  Bill  for  rendering  the  "  instruction  "  of  criminal  causes 
public,  as  in  England ;  but  reforms  of  a  non-|K)litical  character  are 
continually  being  baulked  in  France  by  revolutions  which  unsettle 
everything  and  everybody  for  years.  Any  English  magistrate 
possessed  of  the  information  which  the  Frenchman  had  obtained 
about  me  before  my  second  examination  would  have  allowed  me 
to  go  at  large  on  bail.  My  father,  brother,  and  partner  had  all 
hurried  to  JParis ;  the  French  agents  of  my  banker  offered  bail  ta 
any  amount;  and  the  embassy  had  exerted  itself  on  my  behalf ;, 
but  my  Juge  dared  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  releasing  me,, 
or  of  lettiug  me  confer  with  anybody  who  might  bring  me  comfort. 
The  proper  working  of  the  French  system  requires  that  a  prisoner's 
mind  shall  be  racked  by  anxieties,  that  he  shall,  in  fact,  be  put 
morally  to  torture — in  order  that  if  he  have  any  secret  he  shall 
confess  it. 

On  my  third  appearance  before  the  Juge,  after  a  weary 
week  of  misery,  his  manner  had  undergone  a  new  change.  He 
was  insolent,  brutal,  fiill  of  menaces— saying  that  I  had  grossly 
deceived  him,  that  my  accomplices  had  made  fall  avowals  impli- 
cating me  as  the  chief  author  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  Czar's 
life;  and  that,  as  I  now  stood  in  danger  of  my  head,  it  behoved 
me  not  to  sham  ignorance  any  longer,  but  to  make  what  atone- 
ment I  could  for  my  foul  crime  by  ample  confession.  There  was 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  Juge's  statement,  for  I  subsequently 
learned  that  the  police  had  not  succeeded  in  arresting  the  Russians ; 
but  the  unhappy  man  was  putting  forth  all  the  artifices  of  a 
VOL.  VI.  C 
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trade  which  obliges  him  to  bully  and  lie,  or  to  wheedle  and  lie 
according  as  it  may  serve  his  purpose.  He  raved  because  he  could 
make  no  case  against  me,  and  was  bound  to  try  the  eflfect  of  a 
little  terrorizing  so  as  to  satisfy  his  conscience  that  he  had 
tried  every  means  of  getting  at  the  truth.  He  ended  by  working 
himself  up  into  a  regular  passion,  and  remanded  me  again  for  a 
fortnight. 

I  went  back  to  the  prison  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm  and 
despair.  I  thought  it  quite  probable  that  those  rascally  Russians, 
having  been  arrested,  would  try  to  throw  the  blame  of  tbeir 
diabolical  machinations  on  me,  and  I  foresaw  that  my  troubles 
'might  be  only  just  beginning.  I  might  have  to  linger  for  months 
at  Mazas,  then  be  committed  for  trial,  and  have  to  take  my 
chance  of  an  acquittal  at  the  hands  of  some  stupid  French  jury. 
With  these  thoughts  I  could  not  sleep  without  taking  counsel  of 
somebody,  so  I  asked  to  see  the  governor,  and  that  gentleman 
found  me  so«  excited  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  have  me  put 
into  a  double  cell,  with  another  prisoner  to  keep  me  company. 
This  fellow  captive  was,  I  believe,  one  of  those  men  who  are 
designated  as  moutmis^  or  spy  prisoners,  and  his  instructions 
doubtless  were  to  report  everything  I  might  say.  He  was  a  Swiss 
waiter,  who  spoke  a  smattering  of  all  languages,  and  had  got 
into  trouble  for  robbing  travellers  in  an  hotel.  He  was  in  for 
twelve  months,  but  made  very  light  of  his  punishment,  and  tried 
to  establish  confidental  intercourse  with  me,  by  winking  and 
;£i8king  me  whether  I  should  like  to  get  a  letter  posted,  for  one  of 
the  warders  was  his  friend  and  would  manage  the  business  for  me. 
'The  fellow's  looks  displeased  me,  however,  and  I  had  sufficient 
-caution  in  my  excitement  to  see  that  any  false  step  could  only 
make  my  position  worse.  Seeing  that  he  could  get  no  talk  out  of 
me,  except  in  general  topics,  the  Swiss  quickly  dropped  his 
fiimiliarity,  and  constituted  himself  my  servant.  Thenceforth  he 
-did  all  the  menial  work  of  our  joint  cell ;  I  gave  him  a  firanc  a 
day  for  his  trouble,  which  made  him  quite  happy,  and  he  proved 
:an  amusing  comimnion.  One  great  service  he  rendered  me,  and 
this  was  to  teach  me  a  considerable  amount  of  French :  it  is  sur- 
prising how  quickly  a  man  learns  when  he  is  stimulated  by 
necessity  and  can  give  his  whole  day  to  study. 

The  governor  had  told  me  not  to  mind  the  Juge  d'  Instruction's 
threats,  for  that  if  I  were  innocent,  as  he  believed  (for  my  friends 
had  called  upon  him  to  try  and  obtain  permission  to  see  me),  no 
harm  could  befall  me.  Notwithstanding  these  assurances  and  the 
studious  use  I  made  of  my  time,  the  fortnight  passed  very  heavily, 
and  I  was  often  so  restless  at  night  that  I  could  not  sleep.  The 
Swiss  always  snored  with  all  his  heart ;  but  this  did  not  help  me 
to  get  rest. 

My  fourth  appearance  before  the  magistrate  was  to  take  place  on 
a  Friday.     On  the  previous  evening,  naving  then  been  just  four 
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weeks  a  prisoner,  I  was  seated  at  about  six  o'clock  rehearsing 
French  dialogues  with  the  Swiss  thief,  when  a  warder  unlocked 
the  cell  door,  bustled  in  and  said : 

"Allons,  monsieur,  allons — ^la  liberty !" 

*'  Hvmrah !  you  are  free,  zare ! "  echoed  the  Swiss,  clapping  his 
hands. 

*^Keally  ?"  I  asked,  all  the  blood  making  to  my  face  and  then 
receding  from  it  in  a  torrent  that  made  my  heart  thump. 

^  Oui,  oui,  il  y  a  ordonnance  de  non  lieu^^^  answered  the  warder, 
and  the  Swiss  translated  this  as  meaning  that  the  magistrate  had 
.signed  a  noUe  prosequi.  Then  the  pair  chorused :  "  Vite^  vitCj 
tcollect  all  your  things." 

This  time  I  did  not  feel  the  injunction  to  be  vite  come  amiss. 
How  I  huddled  my  linen  into  a  bag,  how  I  gave  the  Swiss  ten 
francs,  how  I  shook  the  hand  which  he  graciously  extended  to  me 
and  then  ran  out,  may  be  imagined.  Under  the  rotunda  the 
Governor  was  waiting  for  me  with  the  instruction  that  the  noUe 
prosequiheiA  only  just  arrived,  and  that  my  father,  who  was  still  in 
Paris,  was  probably  ignorant  of  it,  but  that  I  should  find  him  at 
the  Grand  Hotel.  Then  the  governor  shook  hands  with  me  too ; 
but  the  formalities  of  my  exit  were  not  quite  completed  yet.  I 
.had  to  i)ass  through  the  Greffe.  For  a  last  time  I  was  asked  my 
name,  as  if  nobody  in  the  prison  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  me 
before :  the  remainder  of  the  200  francs  I  had  had  on  being  taken 
into  custody  (about  80  francs)  was  restored  to  me ;  and  a  pen  was 
handed  me  to  sign  the  entry  of  my  discharge.  In  another  minute 
I  was  out  of  the  frowning  black  gate,  had  hailed  a  cab  and  was  oflf. 

This  is  how  I  got  my  discharge.  No  apologies  were  vouchsafed 
by  magistrate  or  police ;  no  concern  was  expressed  as  to  the  loss, 
alarm,  and  annoyance  I  had  experienced.  Such  courtesies  are  not 
in  French  legal  traditions ;  but  it  seems  the  authorities  had  hinted 
in  a  "  friendly  way "  to  my  father  that  I  had  better  leave  Paris 
quietly.  We  accordingly  departed  by  the  mail  train  that  night, 
and  very^  glad  I  was  to  see  the  outside  of  the  city. 

I  have  not  heard  what  became  of  the  Bussians,  nor  how  it 
happened  that  I  was  arrested  as  their  accomplice,  nor  whether  it 
was  by  accident  or  fell  design  that  pretty  Madame  d'Ortrelles  had 
given  me  those  dangerous  parcels  to  carry.  All  I  know  is,  that  my 
adventure  has  taught  me  a  sharp  lesson  about  familiarity  with 
chance  companions.  To  be  once  bitten,  as  I  was,  is  to  become  shy 
for  a  lifetime. 

E.   C.   GRENVILLE-MURRAY. 
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It  is  doubtless  widely  known  among  English  readers  that  book- 
learning  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Chinese, 
though  few  persons  have  much  opi3ortunity  of  travelling  beyond 
the  terms  of  this  general  proix)sition,  and  of  acquiring  clear-cut 
notions  as  to  what  the  book-learning  of  the  Chinese  actually 
amounts  to,  when  expressed  in  equivalents  familiar  to  their  own 
range  of  thought.  Speaking  broadly,  an  apt  parallel  is  ready  to 
hand,  in  the  strict  classical  curriculiun  of  om*  forefathers,  before 
modern  languages  and  the  physical  sciences  had  successfully 
asserted  their  claims  to  at  least  an  equal  place,  in  the  education 
of  Englishmen,  with  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Bome.  It  is  a 
system  of  mental  culture  by  which  the  faculties  of  memory,  ratio- 
cination, and  judgment,  are  largely  developed,  and  rendered  more 
capable  of  application  to  the  ordinary  problems  of  life.  No  en- 
lightened teacher  of  Greek  or  Latin,  now,  so  far  over-estimates  the 
functions  of  these  languages,  or  of  the  literatures  belonging  to 
them,  in  the  training  of  youth,  as  to  believe  that  their  influence 
extends  much  beyond  this  point;  but  the  Chinese  have  not  yet 
attained  to  similar  enlightenment  in  the  almost  identical  scheme  of 
education  which  still  prevails  in  China  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  element.  They  have  one  beaten  track,  along  which  each  and 
every  student  must  necessarily  pursue  his  way,  over  precisely  the 
same  ground,  in  each  and  every  case.  Nothing  is  optional;  and 
consequently  there  are  no  alternative  courses  adapted  to  individual 
tastes  or  abilities.  The  dogmas — ethical,  political,  and  social — of 
their  early  sages,  are,  one  and  all,  without  reference  to  the  changed 
surroundings  of  modem  times,  regarded  as  some  divine  legacy  of 
wisdom,  infallible  in  doctrine,  and  not  to  be  altered  or  improved 
upon  by  the  degenerate  race  of  to-day.  It  is  true  that  Mencius, 
"the  second"  as  he  is  called,  of  China's  immortals,  expressly 
warned  his  countrymen  that  they  should  strive  to  live  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  might  chance  to  be  bom ; 
but  this  valuable  precept  has  always  been  carefully  overlooked,  and 
greater  prominence  given  to  others,  couched  in  a  less  liberal  and 
less  practical  tone.  And  so  it  is  that  the  Chinese  are  now,  in  the 
hurry  and  excitement  of  this  nineteenth  century,  pretty  much 
where  they  were  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  years  ago.  A  move- 
ment is  indeed  now  being  made  in  the  right  direction;  but 
the  Chinese  move  slowly,  and  the  impulse  has  moreover  arisen, 
not  from  any  internal  conviction  of   its  desirability,  but  from  a 
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forced  contact  with  Western  nations.  Schools,  for  the  study  of 
science  and  foreign  languages,  have  either  been  formed,  or  are  in 
course  of  formation,  at  various  great  centres  of  population ;  and  so 
fiur  so  good,  though  as  yet  no  way  is  open  through  these  channels 
to  the  posts  of  real  honour  and  emolument  which  the  Government 
of  China  has  to  bestow.  In  this  respect,  the  ancient  landmarks 
still  remain  unchanged;  and,  before  they  pass  away,  "and  the 
waves  come  upon  them  at  last,"  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
record  what  is  the  actual  state  of  education  among  the  Chinese  at 
this  late  date  in  the  world's  history. 

The  birth  of  a  son  is  an  event  always  accompanied  by  much 
rejoicing  in  China,  as  elsewhere.  All  the  more  so,  however,  if  the 
&mily  in  question  belongs  to  the  lettered  section  of  Chinese 
society.  The  boy  will  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  ancestors,  and  there 
is  no  saying  what  he  may  not  achieve  in  after  life  for  them  as  well 
as  for  himself  I  *  Within  a  few  days  of  birth  his  parents  dub  him 
with  some  pet  name,  by  which  he  is  generally  known  until  he  goes 
to  school ;  he  passes  through  the  arduous  process  of  teething,  and, 
what  is  more  dangerous  still,  the  blooming-time  of  his  "  heavenly 
flowers  " :  i,e,  the  small-pox.  Being  breeched,  he  plays  about  the 
courtyards  of  the  family  manse  with  the  slave-girls  of  the  establish- 
ment, or  out  in  the  streets  and  lanes,  with  the  small  crowds  of  contem- 
porary gamins.  His  father — "  the  venerable  severe  one  " — watches 
him  with  devoted  fondness,  and  too  often  aids  him  in  overloading  his 
stomach  with  sweeties  and  indigestible  cakes ;  while  his  mother — 
"  the  venerable  compassionate  one  " — makes  frequent  visits  to  the 
neighbouring  temple,  and  offers  up  many  a  prayer  and  sacrifice  for 
the  future  career  of  her  son.  Until  about  seven  years  of  age,  the 
life  of  a  Chinese  boy  is  an  intellectual  blank ;  then  comes  a  mighty 
change.  He  must  either  be  sent  to  school,  or  a  tutor  must  be 
engaged  for  him  at  home.  In  any  case,  he  must  forthwith  epter 
upon  that  coiu^e  of  study  by  which  alone  the  worldly  successes 
most  prized  by  the  Chinese  are  to  be  obtained.  Up  to  this 
moment  he  has  learned  absolutely  nothing ;  save,  perhaps,  to  be 
respectful  to  his  seniors,  and  not  to  step  on  written  paper  or  even 
to  let  it  fiall  to  the  ground.  But  now  he  has  a  tedious  task  before 
him,  to  accomplish  which  we  will  suppose  that  he  goes  to  the  village 
school,  and  thither  we  will  follow  his  steps,  lighter  at  first  starting 
than  a  few  months  later  on. 

Here  he  is  formally  presented  to  the  master,  to  whom  he  usually 
conveys  some  trifling  present  over  and  above  the  wretched  monthly 
fee  with  which  the  latter  is  remunerated  for  his  services.  He 
prostrates  himself  before  the  image  of  Confucius,  the  recognized 
fountain  of  all  knowledge ;  and,  then,  the  schoolmaster  proceeds  to 
choose  for  him  an  appropriate  personal  name  to  be  retained  in  after 
life,  after  which  he  settles  down  to  his  allotted  task.     For  the  past 

I  J-  Posthumous  honours  are  frequently  conferred  upon  the   parents  and  grand- 

I  parents  of  distinguished  men. 
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sir  centuries  this  initiatory  task  has  always  been  the  same — ^the- 
committal  to  memory  of  a  tiny  primer,  called  the  Three  Character 
Classic^  containing  miscellaneous  information  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  compressed  into  the  narrowest  possible  compass.  Each 
character,  as  it  occurs,  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  rather 
with  its  sound  than  with  its  meaning  in  the  sentence  where  it 
stands;  since  some  portions  of  this  primer,  occasionally  simple 
enough,  would  be  quite  imintelligible  to  a  child.  The  opening; 
verses,  for  instance  :■ — 

** Man  at  birth ; "  "By  cature.  good ; "  "In  instinct  similar ; "  "In  praotiee 
diverging." 

This  would  of  course  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack  for  a  totally  imedur- 
cated  boy  of  six-and-a-half;  farther  on,  however,  easier  subjects  are 
treated,  and  the  pupil  is  taught  that  the  three  great  lights  are  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  that  the  six  domestic  animals  are  the^ 
horse,  ox,  sheep,  pig,  dog,  and  fowl.      A  little  history,  biography,, 
and  so  forth,  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  work,  of  which 
so  many  lines,  or  more  correctly  "  columns,"  are  daily  committed  to^ 
memory.     While  learning  his  task,  the  boy  hums  the  words  aloud, 
in  a  noisy  sing-song  voice,  together  with  all  his  schoolfellows  at  the 
same  time,  the  result  being  an  almost  unbearable  din ;  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  master  will  calmly  hear  one  of  them  rfepeat  his  lesson 
in  a  similar  but  louder  tone,  while  the  pupil  stands  with  his  back 
to  the  magisterial  desk,  to  guard  against  any  chance  of  furtive 
assistance  from  the  book. 

When  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Three  Character  Classic — 
so  called,  by  tne  way,  because  arranged  in  columns  of  three 
characters  to  each — our  youth  will  have  familiarized  himself  with 
the  shapes  and  sounds,  and  partially  with  the  meanings,  of  some- 
thing like  400  separate  characters  ;  and  he  will  now  be  considered 
sufficiently  advanced  to  take  the  second  set  step  upon  the  road 
to  knowledge,  and  to  proceed  to  conmiit  to  memory  in  like  manner 
the  Thousand  Character  Essay.  This  singular  piece  of  com- 
position was  the  production  of  a  man  who  is  said  to  have  been 
supplied  in  prison  with  1,000  different  characters  jumbled  together, 
and  to  have  been  ordered  to  make  out  of  them  a  poem.  He 
accomplished  the  feat  in  a  single  night,  but  his  hair  turned  white 
with  the  eflFort.  The  poem  consists  of  250  columns  of  four 
characters  to  each.  Its  subjects  are  varied,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  inconsequent;  as  witness  the  following  specimen: — 

Like  arrows,  years  fly  swiftly  by  ; 
The  sun  shines  brightly  in  the  sky  ; 
The  starry  firmament  goes  roimd  ; 
The  chnnging  moon  is  constant  found ; 
The  heat  remains,  the  fuel  spent ; — 
Bo  then  on  time  to  come  intent. 
A  dignity  of  mien  maintain. 
As  if  Mitbin  some  sacred  fane. 
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Adjust  your  dress  with  eqiml  care 

For  private  as  for  public  wear ; 

For  all  men  lore  to  crack  a  joke 

At  ignorant  or  vulgar  folk. 

Four  words  which  give  a  sentence  force 

Are  reaUi/,  so,  indeed,  ofoowde. 

Here,  again,  the  chief  object  is  to  store  the  pupil's  memory  with 
the  shapes  and  soonds  of  a  large  number  of  written  symbols ;  and 
by  the  time  that  the  Thousand  CIiarcLcter  Esaay  has  been, 
mastered,  it  follows  that  1,000  new  characters  will  have  been 
added  to  the  boy's  stock-in-trade ;  besides  which,  he  will  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  very  useful  cardinal  series  of  numbers 
from  1  to  1,000,  these  characters  being  constantly  employed  as 
such  in  every  department  of  life. 

The  next  step  is  an  important  one,  analogous  to  the  old  school 
transition  from  Ddectus  to  Ccesar^ — from  the  elementary  to  th& 
advanced ;  and  it  is  generally  with  renewed  interest  that  the- 
budding  student  opens  at  the  first  jmge  of  The  Four  Books^  a 
collection  of  writings  which  form  the  leading  feature  in  the  greatr 
competitive  tests,  to  which  he  will  hereafter  be  subjected.  Of  these 
a  brief  notice  will  be  necessary,  specimen  quotations  from  each> 
being  reserved,  until  we  come  to  speak  of  papers  actually  set  at  one 
of  the  public  examinations. 

I.  TsR  Great  Learning. — A  short  treatise  on  government, 
dating  firom  the  Confucian  period,  though  its  actual  author  is  un- 
known. The  above  is  Dr.  Legge's  rendering  of  the  title,  which 
might  be  more  jioeticaliy  translated  by  The  Book  of  Wisdom.  To 
quote  its  own  words :  "  What  the  Book  of  Wisdom  teaches  is — ^to 
illustrate  illustrious  virtue  ;  to  renovate  the  people  ;  and  to  rest  in 
the  highest  excellence." 

XL  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean. — A  short  philosophical  treatise, 
ascribed  to  the  grandson  of  Confucius,  in  which  the  ruling  motives 
of  human  conduct  are  traced  fix)m  their  psychological  source. 

111.  The  Discourses  [of  Confucius]. — This  work,  compiled  a 
gaieration  or  so  after  the  sage's  death,  is  divided  into  twenty  sec- 
tions, with  partial  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  each,  and,  in 
general  plan,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Christian  Gospels.  It  is  the 
aource  of  almost  all  our  authoritative  information  as  to  the  life 
and  doctrines  of  Confucius.  From  it  we  learn  what  he  thought 
and  what  he  taught ;  and  one  section  is  even  devoted  to  the  details 
of  his  private  and  personal  deportment. 

IV. — ^This  last  and  loiigest  of  the  Four  Books  is  neariy 
identical  in  character  with  the  preceding,  except,  that  it  is 
Mendus  whose  teachings  are  here  embalmed.  His  conversations 
with  various  princes  and  others  are  fully  recorded,  and  resolve 
niany  difficult  questions  of  ethics  and  political  economy.  Hfe* 
maintained,  a  outrance,  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  first  linos; 
of  the  Three  Character  Classic,  in  which,  of  course,  it  is  simply  a^ 
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quotation,  namely,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  originally  good,  and 
tnat  it  becomes  evil  only  from  friction  with  an  evil  world.  Hia 
great  antagonist,  Kao,  argued  that  the  nature  of  man  was  like 
water,  which,  having  no  inherent  tendencies  of  its  own,  flows 
indifferently  hither  and  thither,  according  as  a  passage  is  opened 
to  it.  Upon  which  Mencius  triumphantly  replied — "  Water  will, 
indeed,  flow  indifferently  to  the  east  or  to  the  west ;  but  will  it 
flow  indifi'erently  up  or  down  ?  The  tendency  of  man's  nature  to 
good,  is  like  the  tendency  of  water  to  flow  do>vnwards.  There  are 
none  but  have  this  tendency  to  good,  just  as  all  water  flows  down- 
wards." 

These  Four  Books  are  now  committed,  one  by  one,  to  memory, 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  two  foregoing  primers,  anything 
like  explanation  or  consultation  of  the  authorized  commentary 
being  i)ostponed,  until  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
arduous  task  of  learning  by  heart.  Meanwhile  the  boy  is  taught 
to  write,  shaping  his  characters  in  accordance  with  accepted  canons 
of  elegance  and  finish,  by  means  of  a  copy  placed  under  a  semi- 
transparent  sheet  of  ^mper,  and  traced  over  and  over,  imtil  the 
pupil  acquires  some  freedom  of  manipulation,  and  is  able  to 
imitate  from  sight.  The  proper  way  to  hold  the  camel's-hair 
brush,  used  as  a  pen,  and  the  method  of  rubbing  ink  on  the  ink- 
slab  to  a  due  consistency,  equally  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
pupil's  attention  during  the  excessively  long  school  hours — 9  a.m. 
to  6  p.m. — which  are  customary  in  China.  By-and-bye,  too,  he  is 
initiated  into  the  art  of  essay-writing,  perhaps  the  most  practically 
important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  impractical  part  of  the 
Chinese  educational  scheme.  It  is  on  his  proficiency  in  this 
respect,  that  the  student's  ultimate  success  for  the  most  part 
depends.  A  candidate,  receiving  a  given  theme,  is  not  at  liberty 
to  sit  down  and  write  an  essay  in  the  terms  or  sequence  which 
unassisted  fancy  may  dictate.  He  must  abide  by  fixed  rules; 
introducing  the  subject  in  so  many  balanced  sentences,  developing 
it  in  so  many  more ;  summing  up  his  arguments,  and  finally  reach- 
ing the  conclusion,  according  to  received  principles  of  composition. 
And  so  also  with  poems.  These  are  invariably  upon  the  same 
model — a  stated  number  of  characters  to  each  line,  arbitrary  rules 
of  rhyme,  trite  similes,  and  forced  allusions  to  the  past.  The 
bookshops  of  Chinese  cities  are  flooded  with  collections  of  essays 
and  poems  by  famous  authors  of  all  ages,  and  these  are  carefully 
studied  by  intending  comj>etitors,  in  the  hope  of  borrowing  there- 
from something  of  their  vigour  and  refinement  of  style.  Suc- 
cessful and  even  unsuccessful  candidates  often  print  their  literary 
efforts  in  this  direction,  at  any  rate  for  private  circulation ;  and, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  these  are  always  much  admired  by  the 
writers  themselves.  Hence  a  cmious  and  caustic  saying,  that  men 
generally  prefer  "their  own  compositions,  but  other  people's 
wives." 
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At  this  point  the  youth's  name  is  entered  at   the  bureau  of  the 
local  magistrate ;  to  accomplish  which,  it  is,  however,  first  incumbent 
upon  himself  to  show  that  his  genealogical  record  has  been  unsoiled 
through  the   three  preceeding  generations  of  father,  grandfather, 
and  great  grandfather;  in  the  sense  that  none  of  these  have  been 
engaged  in  certain  tabooed  occupations,  such  as  acting,  holding 
the  post  of  executioner,  and  some  other  menial  offices  in  govern- 
ment employ.     His  surname,  and  i>er8onal  name,  are  then  carefully 
registered,  and  a  note  is  appended  as  to  his  physical  appearance, 
with  a  view  to  establish  identity  in  cases  of  doubt.     The  first  and 
second  examinations  to  which  our  new  undergraduate  is  admitted, 
are  merely  tests  leading  on  to  the  third,  which  in  point  of  fact  is 
really  the  first  of  the  series,  being  that  at  which  the  bachelor's 
degree  is  conferred.     This  last  is  held  twice  in  every  three  years, 
at  the  prefectural  cities  of  each  province,  by  a  resident  provincial 
official  of  high  rank,  who  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  Literary  Chan- 
cellor.    It  occupies  only  one  day.     The  candidates  assemble  at  the 
place  of  examination  before  dawn,  and  are  provided  with  seats  and 
paper.     They  are  previously  searched  on  entering,  but  often  find 
means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their   searchers;  and  instead  of 
having  the  Four  Books  at  their  fingers'  ends,  have  them,  in  the  form 
of  diamond  editions,  concealed  up  their  flowing  sleeves.     As  soon 
as  it  is  light  enough,  two  themes  for  prose  essays,  and  one  for  a 
poem*  are  carried  round  on  long  poles,  and  are  copied  down  by  all. 
Then  ensues  a  struggle  as  to  wno  shall  finish  fiirst,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  marks  being  allowed  for  speed  in  composition ;  and,  by 
degrees,  all  the  papers  are  handed  in,  and  the  candidates  disperse. 
Some   few  days  afterwards  the  list  is  issued;  and  it  is   a  joyful 
moment  for  those  who  find  themselves  in  possession  of  the  first 
literary  degree, — ^a  degree   which   launches  its  owner  fairly  in  a 
recognized  career,  entitles  him  to  wear  official  dress  with  a   gilt 
button  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  exempts  him  as  a  prisoner,  or  as  a 
witness,  from  the  indignity  of  the  bamboo,  at  any  rate,  until  such 
time  as  his  case  shall  have  been  reported  to  the  higher  authorities, 
and  his  diploma  cancelled.     From  this  moment  he  is  nominally  an 
officer  of  the  State,  though  doomed  to  remain  still  for  some  time, 
and  possibly  for  ever,  in  the  position  of  an  unemployed  and  unpaid 
attache.     His  own  energy  and  abilities  must  determine  the  rest. 
He  may  now  either  obtain   by  purchase  *  or  influence  subordinate 
employment  as  secretary,  clerk,  &c.,  in  some  department  of  the 
metropolitan  or  provincial  administration,  and  trust  to  chance  to 
work  his  way  along  in  the  world ;  or,  he  may  stick  closely  to  his 
books,  proceed  to  a  study  of  the  Five  Canons^  and  present  him- 
self at  the  great  public  competition  for  the  second  or  master's 

*  Specimen  themes  are  given  below,  in  the  description  of  the  examination  for  the 
second  degree. 

*  Not  from  the  State,  but  from  the  mandarin,  in  whose  office  the  particular 
patronage  is  rested. 
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degree,  holden  once  in  every  three  years  at  the  provincial  capitals 
of  China.  This  is  an  ordeal  of  a  much  severer  description  than  the 
examination  for  the  first  degree.  In  addition  to  an  accurate  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  the  Four  Books,  to  considerable  skill 
in  tne  composition  of  essays  and  poetry,  the  candidate  who  would 
hope  to  succeed  must  have  made  a  close  study  of  the  five  diflScult 
and  abstruse  works  comprised  under  the  above  title.  These  Five 
Canons — "canon"  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense — ^may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows: — 

I.  The  Book  of  Changes. — ^Dates  from  the  12th  century  B*c., 
and  contains  a  fanciful  system  of  philosophy,  of  a  Pythagorean 
character,  deduced  fix»m  the  64  combinations  of  8  originaJ  dia- 
grams, or  arrangements  of  a  line  and  a  divided  line,  thus 


etc.,  each  of  which  represents  some  power  in  nature,  either  active 
or  passive^  such  as  /ire,  water^  thunder^  etc.  Confucius  made  an 
extensive  study  of  the  Book  of  Changes,  without,  however,  success- 
fully unravelling  its  mysteries ;  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  more 
incomprehensible  than  ever. 

II.  The  Book  of  History. — This  is  a  lengthy  work,  in  a  number 
of  detached  chapters,  compiled  by  Confucius  from  ancient  historieal 
remains,  and  dealing  with  the  period  included  between  the  24th 
and  7th  centuries  before  Christ. 

III.  T^  Book  of  Poetry. — A  collection  of  popular  ballads, 
collected  and  arranged  by  Confucius,  to  the  nimiber  of  311.  The 
following,  is  a  specimen  verse : — 

The  cricket  is  in  the  hall. 

And  the  year  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

If  we  do  not  enjoy  ourselves  now, 

The  days  and  months  will  have  fled.. 

But  let  us  not  fro  to  excess : 

Let  us  think  of  the  duties  of  our  position; 

Let  us  not  go  beyond  bounds  in  our  love  of  pleasure: 

The  virtuous  man  is  ever  on  his  guard.) 

IV.  The  Book  of  Rites. — An  ancient  work,  containing  a  multi- 
plicity of  rules  for  the  performance  of  ceremonies  and  "the 
guidance  of  individual  conduct,  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions. 

V.  Spring  and  Autumn. — This  consists  of  the  annals  of  the 
petty  kingdom  of  Lu  from  722  to  484  B.C.,  and  was  written  by 
Confucius.  It  is  a  dry  and  uninteresting  record,  dealing  chiefly 
with  names  and  dates ;  yet  it  was  the  work  by  which  Confiicius 
declared  that  men  would  know  him,  and  Mencius  considered  it  as 
important  an  achievement  as  the  draining  of  the  empire  by  the 
Great  Yii,  saying,  **  Confucius  completed  the  Spring  and  Autumn^ 
and  rebellious  ministers  and  bad  sons  were  struck  with  terror.'* 
The  title  has  two  explanations:  (1)  that  "its  commendations  are 
life-giving  like  the  spring,  and  its   censures  life-withering  like 

1-  Legge*8  translation. 
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autanm ; "  (2)  that  to  each  entry  in  the  annals  was  prefixed  the 
year,  month,  day  and  season^  i.e.  spring  or  autumn,  in  which  the 
event  reeorded  took  place.  The  following  is  a  short  specimen- 
extract  from  this  renowned  history,  which  is  admittedly  of  little 
value,  tak^i  apart  from  the  &mous  commentary  upon  it  by  Tso,  a 
diseiple  of  ConfticLus,.of  whom  very  little  is  known : — 

In  tho  dtike*s  sixteenth  year,  in  spring,  in  the  king's  first  month,  on  Mow-shin» 
the  first  day  of  the  moon,  there  fell  stones  in  Sung, — five  of  them. 

In  the  same.month  six  fish-hawks  flew  backwards,  past  the  capital  of  Sung. 

Such  are  the  actual  text-books  of  a  Chinese  educational  course, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
success.  But  no  ambitious  student  limits  himself  to  the  particular 
ground  covered  by  these.  Besides  poring  over  tome  after  tome  of 
conunentary  and  other  exegetical  aid,  and  comparing  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  schoolmen  of  the  Han  dynasty,  with  those  more 
consistent  interpretations  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Chu  Hi,  * 
he  will  devour  volimie  after  volume  of  the  ponderous  histories  of 
Ssu-ma  Kuang  and  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien,  and  linger  over  favourite  poets 
and  essay-writers,  imtil  the  first  streaks  of  morning  light  struggle 
through  his  bamboo  blind.  To  poultice  his  weary  brain,  he  will 
have  a  wide  choice  among  the  voluminous  works  of  fiction,  and 
the  deservedly  popular  historical  romances,  which  really  form  no 
unimportant  branch  of  Chinese  literature,  though  by  custom 
rigidly  excluded  from  all  recognition  as  such ;  and  with  a  more 
or  less  severe  training  in  the  above  curriculum,  he  proceeds  to 
compete  for  the  much-envied  master's  degree. 

The  examination  is  held  in  the  autumn  of  every  third  year,  by 
an  imperial  commissioner,  usually  six)ken  of  as  the  Grand  Ex- 
aminer, who  is  specially  deputed  by  tne  Emperor  for  that  purpose. 
On  arrival  from  Peking,  his  residence  is  formally  sealed  up,  and 
extraordinary  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  friends  of  intending 
candidates  from  approaching  him  in  an  improper  sense.  At  an 
eariy  hour  on  the  appointed  day,  the  candidates  begin  to  assemble, 
and  by-and-bye  the  great  gates  of  the  exqimination  hall  are  thrown 
open,  and  heralds  shriek  out  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  enter. 
Each  one  answers  "  Adsum  "  in  turn  as  his  name  is  called,  and 
forthwith  receives  from  the  attendants  a  roll  of  paper  marked  with 
the  number  of  the  open  cell  he  is  to  occupy  in  one  of  the  long 
alleys  into  which  the  examination  hall  is  divided.  Other  writing 
materials,  as  well  as  food,  he  carries  with  him  in  a  basket,  which  is 
always  carefully  searched  at  the  door.  When  all  have  found  their 
seats,  the  Grand  Examiner  bmns  incense,  and  closes  the  entrance 
gatses,  through  which  no  ingress  nor  egress  will  now  be  permitted  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  when, 

1*  The  Han  dynasty  lasted  from  about  b.c.  200  to  a.d.  200.  Chu  Hi  flourished 
oadBt:  the  Hung  dynasty,  dying  AAt,  1 20a 
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the  first  of  three  bouts  or  sittings  is  at  an  end.  In  case  of  death — 
which  is  by  no  means  unusual,  where  a  large  body  of  human 
beings  are  cooped  up  day  and  night  in  a  confined  space — the  body 
is  always  hoisted  over  the  outer  wall;  and  this  rule  would  be 
carried  out  even  were  it  the  Grand  Examiner  himself,  whose  place 
would  then  be  taken  by  his  chief  Assistant  Ilxaminer,  a  functionary 
who  is  also  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and  aceompanies  the 
Grand  Examiner  from  Peking.  The  themes  are  next  exhibited, 
and  copied  down  by  the  candidates.  For  this  first  bout,  there 
are  three  for  prose  essays,  always  taken  from  the  Four  Books,  and 
one  subject  for  a  poem.  All  the  following  specimens  for  each  bout 
were  set  at  one  of  these  triennial  examinations  for  the  master's 
degree,  held  the  year  before  last,  at  a  provincial  capital,  at  which 
about  12,000  candidates  competed  for  only  61  places.  There 
is  no  limit  to  age,  and  history  records  one  instance  of  the  success 
of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two.  In  the  present  case,  the  youngest 
successful  competitor,  who  stood  thirty-fourth  on  the  list,  was  only 
nineteen  ;  while  the  oldest,  who  came  out  fourteenth,  was  no  less 
than  fifty-three  years  of  age. 

Bout  I. 

For  Prose  Essays : — 

(i.)  Tzu  Kung  said,  Suppose  the  case  of  a  ruler  conferring  extensive  benefits 

upon  the  people,  and  able  to  assist  all. 
(2.)  This  rule  [of  conferring  honours  on  three  genentions  of  ancestors]  was 

extended  to  the  princes,  great  officers,  scholars,  and  people.  • 

(3.)  To  hold  a  midcllo  course  without  deviation  is  as  bad  as  holding  to  an 
extreme. 
For  a  Poem:  — 

The  azure  precipice  was  half  concealed  in  a  mass  of  rolling  clouds. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  an  essay  should  consist  of  about 

700  to  800  characters  in  length,  and  the  poem  of  80  characters, 

both  to  be  correctly  written,  and  the  latter  in  a  stated  metre ; 

the  paper,  moreover,  not  to  be  soiled,  or  torn.     On  the  afternoon  of 

the  third  day,  the  candidates  hand  in  their  compositions,  and  are 

then  released  until  the  next  morning,  when  they  re-assemble  for  a 

second  bout  of  three  days,  as  before,  to  compose  five  essays  on 

themes  taken  from  the  Five,  Canons. 

Bout  II. 

For  Prose  Essays :  — 

ii.)  Of  suspended  bodies  none  can  exceed  in  brightness  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
2.)  The  articles  of  tribute  from  this  province,  in  the  time  of  Yu,  (B.C.  2205), 

were  Ch'un  wootl,  yew  tress,  cedars,  grindstones,  whetstones,  arrow-head 

stones,  and  cinnabar.     Also  wootl  of  the  Kwan.  Lu.  and  Hu  trees. 
(3.)  O  my  husbandmen !  the  liarvest  is  ail  gathered  in,  let  us  go  to  the  town  and 

build  our  houses. 
(4.)  The  Marquis  of  Ch'i,  the  Duke  of  Sung,  the  Marquis  of  Ch'in,  the  Marquis  of 

"Wei,  and  the  Earl  of  Ch'ing,  had  a  meeting  at  Kiien. 
(5.)  In  the  time  of  the  Hia  dynasty  the  Imperial  drum  was  placed  on  feet ; 

during  the  Shang  dynasty  it  was  supported  on  pillars ;   and  in  the  Chow 

dynasty  it  was  suspended. 

Again,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  the  results  of  then- 
labours  are  handed  in  by  the  candidates,  and  the  gates  thrown  open. 
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to  be  closed  as  before  on  the  following  morning,  for  a  third  and  last 
bout  of  three  days,  devoted  to  answering  questions  on  miscellaneous 
topics,  selected  by  the  examiners  from  any  soiuxie  they  may  choose. 

Bout  III. 

Quesiions  on : — 
(i.)  The  text  and  various  readings  of  the  Five  Canons. 
(2.)  Discrepancies  in  the  standard  histories  of  the  Empire. 
(3.)  The  merits  and  demerits  of  works  on  agriculture  published  under  preceding 

dynasties,  prefaced  by  the  remark  tlit  The  Government  of  a  country  is 

foimded  upon  its  agriculture,  and  the  produce  of  the  fields  is  the  people's 

heaven. 
(4.)  The  ancient  geography  of  the  province. 
(5.)  The  authorship,  date,  and  literary  value  of  certain  celebrated  collections  of 

essays. 

During  this  severe  ordeal  of  nine  days  in  all,  strange  scenes  are 
occasionally  enacted  within.  Sometimes  a  candidate  collapses 
from  sheer  exhaustion ;  sometimes  one  is  foimd  hanging  from  the 
beam  overhead,  or  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  with  his  throat  cut 
across.  Only  last  year,  the  Grand  Examiner  appointed  to  Foochow, 
conducted  the  proceedings  with  the  usual  decorum  until  the  third 
day  of  the  First  Bout,  when  suddenly  His  Excellency's  reason  gave 
way.  He  tore  up  a  number  of  the  essays  already  handed  in,  and 
scattered  the  pieces  flying  all  over  the  dais  appropriated  to  his  use. 
He  rushed  down  among  the  alleys  of  cells  which  the  candidates 
were  just  leaving,  and  bit  and  cuffed  everybody  who  came  in  his 
way,  until  finally  secured  by  order  of  the  Assistant-Examiner,  and 
bound  hand  and  foot  in  his  chair.  On  one  occasion,  a  bachelor  of 
arts  presented  himself,  to  be  examined  for  the  higher  degree, 
dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  with  his  face  highly  rouged  and  pow- 
dered, as  the  custom  is.  He  was  immediately  arrested  by  the 
guard,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  then  found  to  be  hopelessly  insane. 
His  first  degree  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  quietly  sent  home 
to  his  friends.  On  another  occasion,  a  candidate  handed  in  a  paper 
on  which  was  nothing  but  a  drawing  of  a  huge  turtle  (forming 
part  of  a  Chinese  term  of  abuse),  with  the  significant  legend  under- 
neath— "  Call  me  this  if  you  catch  me  here  again ! "  In  a  further 
instance,  a  man  of  some  property  occupied  himself  for  the  first 
three  days,  in  carefully  drawing  up  his  last  will  and  testament. 
His  mental  equilibrium  had  been  disturbed  under  the  excitement 
of  the  moment ;  and,  when,  after  a  few  days'  nursing,  he  regained  a 
clearer  view  of  human  affairs,  he  discovered  to  his  infinite  chagrin, 
that  his  previously  earned  degree  of  bachelor  had  also  been  taken 
from  him.  A  percentage  of  blank  papers  are  regularly  handed  in, 
reminding  one  of  the  blank  letters  and  post-cards  which  form  part 
of  the  annual  statistics  of  the  Postmaster-General's  return.  The 
name  of  any  candidate  who  commits  this  breach  of  regulations  is 
at  once  struck  off  the  list,  and  his  former  diploma  of  bachelor  is 
taken  from  him. 

As  far  as  the  candidates  are  concerned,  the  examination  is  now 
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at  an  end,  and  accordingly  they  disperse  to  their  own  homes,  there 
to  await  the  news  of  failure  or  of  success.  Perhaps  they  resume 
meanwhile  their  usual  student's  life,  alternating  fits  of  -sustained 
work  with  wine-parties,  moonlight  excursions,  and  the  composition 
of  Chinese  vers  de  aociSte  by  the  ream.  Groups  of  these  students 
are  often  to  be  seen  regaling  themselves  with  tea  end  pipes  at 
some  hill-side  temple,  uj)on  the  walls  of  which  theygenemlly  leave 
behind  Bacchanalian  or  amatory  mementos  of  a  jovial  afternoon. 
They  form  literary  clubs,  and  meet  periodically  to  write  essays  and 
l>oem8  upon  given  themes,  submitting  these  to  the  decision  of  a 
qualified  arbitrator,  and  putting  together  a  small  pool  of  money  to 
be  handed  by  him  to  the  winner.  They  write  inscriptions  of  a 
Damon-and-Pythias  tenour  on  each  others  fans,  and  exchange 
presents  of  scrolls,  traced  in  an  ancient  or  fimciful  style  of  the 
calligraphic  art.  They  all  smoke  tobacco,  and  hate  foreign  mis- 
sionaries with  an  undying  hatred,  which  becomes  intensified  rather 
than  mitigated  by  age  and  experience ;  and  not  one  of  them  can  be 
brought  even  to  glance  at  propagandist  publications.  They  r^ard 
us  generally,  do  these  literati  of  China,  with  an  unmixed  intellec- 
tual scorn,  and  fondly  lap  themselves  in  a  stock  phrase  that  they 
have  nothing  to  learn  firom  "  barbarians." 

But  to  return.  The  list  of  successful  candidates  is  at  length 
ready,  and  is  posted  at  midnight,  always  with  a  surging  and  excited 
crowd  thronging  the  streets  and  anxious  to  hear  the  result,  which 
is  immediately  borne  away  to  the  residences  of  the  fortunate  ones, 
by  professional  runners,  who  receive  a  considerable  honorarium  if 
the  first  to  bring  the  good  news. 

The  next  thought  of  the  newly-fledged  provincial  graduate,  is  to 
betake  himself  to  Peking  for  the  examination  of  metropolitan 
graduate,  holden,  like  the  last,  once  in  every  three  years,  and  in  the 
spring  directly  ensuing.  For  this  purpose,  money  has  frequently 
to  be  scraped  together  firom  all  quarters.  Friends  subscribe  and 
pawnbrokers  loan  ;  bills  are  given  and  articles  of  jewellery  and  vertu 
are  pledged  ;  and  away  goes  the  candidate  full  of  high  hope,  oft- 
times  counting  chickens  that  are  nevef  destined  to  see  the  light. 
In  the  old  days,  it  was  a  long  and  tiresome  journey,  possibly  by 
junk  or  overland,  from  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  involving 
great  risks  of  robbery  and  even  of  death  by  the  way ;  but  now  the 
provincial  graduate  makes  friends  with  barbarian  civilisation,  in  so 
far  as  to  imroU  his  mat  and  bedding  in  a  comfortable  bimk  on  the 
lower  deck  of  a  coast  steamer,  performing  the  whole  distance 
snugly  and  speedily  to  within  80  miles  of  the  capital.  For  the 
rest,  little  remains  to  be  said.  The  examination  is  conducted 
upon  lines,  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  provincial  competition 
for  the  preceding  degree.  It  is  similarly  divided  into  three  sittings, 
of  three  days  to  each,  and  the  subjects,  taken  from  the  same  sources, 
are  necessarily  of  the  same  character.  Some  8,000  to  9,000  can- 
didates compete,  and  among  them  about  300  degrees  are  distri- 
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buted.  Further  tests  are  subsequently  applied,  to  determine  the 
final  order  of  arrangement,  and  the  three  who  ultimately  head  the 
list,  are  proud  men  indeed.  Their  names  become  household  words 
for  the  time  being  in  every  town  and  hamlet  over  the  vast  area  of 
civilised  China ;  they  are  the  heroes  of  the  hour ;  and,  in  the 
ordinary  coiu'se  of  events,  their  future  fortimes  are  amply  secured. 
The  remaining  winners  of  this  degree  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
Upon  the  first  are  bestowed  appointments  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Literature  ;  uix)n  the  second,  subordinate  i)08ts  in  government 
offices  at  Peking ;  and  upon  the  third,  nominations  to  the  ranks  of 
"  expectant "  officials,  under  the  various  provincial  administrations ; 
— and  the  world  is  all  before  them. 

Here  the  system  of  education  and  of  public  competition  comes 
to  a  natural  end.     The  humblest  indiWdual  in  the  Empire,  pro- 
vided always  that  his  record  is  unsoiled,  may  aspire  to  the  highest 
offices  of  State ;  and  the  widespread  feeling  that  their  rulers  are 
not  mere  placemen,  undoubtedly  goes  far  towards  reconciling  the 
Chinese  people  with  a  yoke  of  government,  which  might  otherwise 
be  too  galling  to  bear.     Thoroughly  conversant  as  each  one  of  these 
successfiil  graduates  must  be  with  the  great  principles  of  moral  and 
material  sway  as  enunciated  in  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and 
-Mencius,  many  of  them  go  forth  to  rule  over  large  masses  of  their 
countrymen,  so  far  underimid  by  the  State,  that  it  is  an  understood 
thing,  whence  and  how  the  deficit  is  to  be  made  up.     The  officials 
of  China  derive  their  salaries  direct  fi-om  the  people.     Instead  of 
collecting  the  revenues  of  their  offices,  and  handing  over  the  total 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  fi-om  which  they  would  receive  a  fixed 
stipend  in  return  for  the  ser\'ices  thus  rendered,  they  pay  fixed 
amounts  to  the  State,  filtered  in  every  case  through  their  immedi- 
ate superiors,  and  keep  whatever  balance  they  can  for  their  own 
private   pinrses.      This  is  the  system  which  prejudiced  persons 
persist  in  calling  one  of  bribery  and  corruption.     But  bribery  and 
corruption  begin  only  where  this  system  ends.    As  long  as  Chinese 
magistrates  collect  fees  and  taxes  at  equitable  rates,  and  adminis- 
ter justice  with  impartial  hand,  the  system  cannot  be  said  to  be  at 
fault;  and   anything  beyond  this  is  simply  an  abuse  of  power. 
Such  abuse  is  unhappily  not  unknown,  but  its  extent  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.   An  avaricious  mandarin  is  not  long  tolerated. 
The  people   recognize   a  definite  limit  to  the  exactions  of  their 
officials,  and  all  "  squeezes  "  within  the  boundary,  are  cheerfully 
submitted  to  and  paid.     But  any  attempt  to  overstep  the  line 
leads  on,  at  first,  to  individual  grumbling  and  discontent ;  finally, 
to  rising  and  a  popular  Smeute,  which,  right  or  wrong,  inevitably 
costs  the  mandarin  his  appointment,  if  not  his  head. 

In  conclusion,  success  at  these  public  examinations  is  considered 
by  the  Chinese  to  result  from  one  or  other,  or  from  the  aggregate 
of  five  special  causes,  enumerated  in  the  following  order  of  impor- 
tance:— 
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1. — Luck. 

2. — Predestination. 

3. — Influence  exerted  by  propitious  site  of  family  graves. 

4. — Good  deeds  done  in  secret. 

5. — Study. 
This,  however,  is  more  a  popular  than  a  faithful  statement  of 
the  case.  Anyone  whose  life  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  literati 
of  China  must  know  well  that,  as  a  rule,  the  successful  candidates 
at  these  great  competitions  are  more  proficient  in  what  knowledge 
and  literary  skill  may  be  required  of  them  than  those  who  fail. 
Among  the  latter,  there  are,  doubtless,  often  to  be  found  men  of 
more  real  literary  capacity,  as  witness  the  famous  author  of  the 
Liao  Chaiy  whose  untoward  fate  the  Chinese  are  never  tired  of 
quoting  in  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  genius  does  not  always 
push  its  way  to  the  firont  in  a  competition  of  the  kind.  And  doubt- 
less, too,  men  of  much  administrative  and  other  ability,  are  fre- 
quently doomed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  disappointments  of  a 
private  life ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  broad  results  of  competitive 
examinations  are  to  the  public  advantage,  and  they  have  stood 
China  in  good  stead  for  many  centiuies  past.  In  what  may  be 
termed  the  mechanical  part  of  the  system,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  changed;  only  in  the  scope  of  subjects  is  a  marked  en- 
largement made  necessary  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  age. 
Like  most  Chinese  institutions,  this  one  is  excellently  contrived ; 
and  like  many  others  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  would  work 
to  perfection  in  the  hands  of  conscientious  and  immaculate  officials. 

HERBERT   A.   GILES. 
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Blue  eyes  so  soft,  beseeching, 
That  ye  may  have  the  teaching 

Of  my  dull  heart ; 
And  black  eyes,  flashing  brightly, 
As  ye  would  sav,  "  Xot  lightly 

Shalt  thou  depart:" 

Ye  may  throw  out  your  lures. 
But  still  the  thought  endures 

Of  two  brown  eyes, 
That  out  of  distance  look, 
And  warn  from  either  hook 

Your  wished-for  prize. 

Oh,  dark  and  azure  eyes, 
Here  get  ye  ne'er  a  prize ! 

I  look  and  wait 
Until  she  come,  that  maid 
I  kissed  in  beechwood's  shade, 

When  June  was  late. 

Speak  on,  with  laugh  and  sigh, 
Your  prattle  passes  by 

My  heedless  ears. 
That  mai'k  not  any  word. 
For  one  that  once  I  heard, 

Too  deep  for  tears. 

All  silently  I  watch 

Your  wiles,  but  never  snatch 

The  proferred  bait 
That  lies  so  near  my  mouth ; 
For  that  my  soul  hath  drouth, 

My  heart  can  wait ! 

Until  she  come  who  nets 
;My  life  with  sad  regrets. 

With  memories  sweet ; 
Then  shall  my  whole  life  glide 
Where'er  her  hand  may  guide, 

And  at  her  feet 

I  shall  lie  panting,  dying ; 
And  she  will  raise  me,  trying 

To  heal  mine  ill ; 
And  I  with  her  soft  kiss 
Shall  wake  to  newer  bliss 

That  naught  can  kill. 

B.   MONTGOMERIE  RANKING. 


VOL.   VI. 
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There  is  a  time  of  the  year  to  which  I  always  look  forward  with 
a  special  interest,  and  not  without  some  anxiety.  It  is  a  phase 
of  experience,  a  kind  of  feeling  to  which  I  am  persuaded  that 
most  of  my  readers  are  not  unaccustomed.  When  the  days 
shorten,  when  the  sunsets  are  waxing  watery,  when  the  lamp- 
lighter begins  yet  earlier  and  earlier  his  round  of  illumination, 
the  holidays  are  over ;  we  come  back  to  town  again,  we  get  into 
harness  once  more.  Like  the  sailor  who  groaned  at  the  eternal 
blue  skies,  and  longed  for  a  honest  fog,  there  are  people  who 
do  not  care  for  liberty  and  repose,  but  long  to  be  at  their  work 
again.  When  Sir  Henry  Holland  took  his  tnree  months'  holiday, 
as  he  used  to  do  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  he  drove  to  his  own 
house  from  Euston  Square  station,  he  used  to  \4sit  patients  on 
his  way,  and  find  himself  immediately  in  the  full  tide  of  a  great 
practice.  Thus  in  some  countries  the  day  slips  suddenly  into 
the  night,  and  there  is  no  pause  or  transition  as  in  our  northern 
autumnal  twilights.  For  the  most  part  there  is  something  of 
an  interlude  between  the  work  and  the  play.  In  a  lingering 
manner  we  lay  aside  the  sunmier  toggery,  and  propose  to  adopt 
ourselves  to  the  well-worn  harness  of  every-day  life.  We  linger 
over  it ;  we  like  to  allow  some  time  to  reminiscences  of  the  past, 
and  anticipations  of  the  future.  We  lay  up  the  alpenstock,  and 
the  guide-books,  and  the  photographs,  among  the  choicest 
of  owe  souvenirs  of  holiday  rambles.  Then,  after  a  little  con- 
templation, we  take  a  plunge  into  our  work;  and  what  our 
hand  findeth  to  do,  we  try  to  do  it  with  all  our  might.  To 
some  persons,  however,  the  process  of  getting  into  harness  once 
more,  is  a  very  disgusting  one.  They  look  at  the  harness,  and 
the  longer  they  look  at  it  the  less  they  like  it.  The  notion  of 
hard  work  is  abhorrent  to  all  their  finer  feelings.  No  doubt  this 
is  an  unfavourable  normal  system.  Normally,  a  man  ought  to 
have  a  little  healthy  appetite  for  work  when  he  comes  home,  and 
if  this  is  deficient,  it  argues  that  something  has  gone  wrong  in 
his  holidays,  or  that  our  friend  is  not  altogether  a  healthy  subject. 
After  all  we  are  only  schoolboys.  We  quite  understand  what 
Black  Monday  is.  We  know  that  we  have  to  assume  the  yoke 
once  more,  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  yoke  unless  it  sometimes 
galled  the  shoulder.  We  know,  that  for  the  most  part,  we  have 
to  take  up  our  trials  and  difficulties,  exactly  at  the  point  where 
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they  were  set  down.  We  are  happy  if  our  holiday  has  given  us 
more  of  strength  and  courage  in  enabling  us  to  bear  them.  If 
we  did  not  settle  our  bills  before  we  went  away,  our  bills  are 
waiting  for  us.  If  there  were  arrears  of  work  to  be  made  up, 
the  arrearage  must  be  settled.  We  had  better  look  into  aflfairs 
thoroughly,  and  take  out  a  sheet  of  paper  and  write  down  exactly 
what  we  ought  to  do,  that  is  to  say,  what  we  are  obliged,  and 
also  what  we  may  hope  to  respectably  shirk  out  of.  And  then 
we  shall  get  into  harness,  and  go  round  the  mill  in  order  to  bring 
grist  to  it ;  until,  like  the  schoolboy,  we  begin  to  count  the  days 
until  the  holidays  will  begin  again. 

Yet  there  is  something  peculiarly  pleasant  in  the  first  days  of 
our  return  from  home.  Men  meet  together  in  diflferent  places  to 
sum  up  their  experiences  and  compare  notes.  Men  get  back  to  the 
Universities.  The  undergraduates  meet  in  "wines  in  each  others 
rooms,  or  knock  up  their  suppers,  which  are  so  pleasing  to  under- 
graduate nature,  but  which  have  to  be  so  heavily  settled  for 
by-and-bye.  Literary  chiefs  return  to  their  offices,  and  resume 
the  work  which  they  had  left  to  their  subs.,  but  with  which 
they  must  now  deal  themselves,  as  the  air  is  full  of  important 
nunours.  There  is  plenty  of  matter  to  be  discussed,  which  has 
cropped  up  dining  the  lazy  season;  and  the  programme  of  the 
future  must  be  settled.  The  barristers  prepare  for  the  legal 
campaign,  and  are  now  deep  in  their  briefs,  only  regretting  that 
there  are  not  more  of  them,  and  heavier.  Now,  too,  is  the  time 
when  the  smoking-rooms  of  clubs  fill  up.  For  months  past  they 
have  only  been  haunted  by  the  solitary  man  left  in  town,  who  in 
feet  has  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  the  workmen,  and  has  had 
to  fall  back  upon  the  hospitalities  of  some  amicable  neighbouring 
club.  There  are  long  yams  to  be  spun  in  the  smoking-room ;  and 
it  is  very  curious  how  matters  of  business  and  calculation,  as  is 
the  manner  of  clubs,  crop  up  in  the  most  unrestrained  conver- 
sation, and  in  my  judgment  do  something  to  mar  the  intimacies 
of  fi-iendship.  There  we  see  by  the  papers,  or  gather  fi-om  hearsay, 
what  friendly  houses  are  now  open,  and  we  drop  in  for  afternoon 
tea,  or  we  get  a  stroll  in  the  parks  with  our  friends  while  there 
are  still  remnants  of  autumnal  foliage,  and  the  first  dinner 
arrangements  are  made. 

This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  forms  of  getting  into 
harness  once  more.  The  process  may  be  a  serious  one,  and 
uncomfortable;  but  there  is  a  pleasant  side  to  most  social  pro- 
cesses, and  nothing  is  a  greater  pleasure  in  the  darkening  months 
than  meeting  old  friends  at  old  resorts,  and  gathering  up  the 
scattered  threads  of  mingled  human  lips.  For  some  time  after 
our  return  the  aroma  of  travel  hangs  about  us.  We  are  full 
of  the  pursuits  and  tastes  of  the  holidays.  Men  fondly  look  up 
the  sketches,  and  refer  to  the  diary,  or  even  paste  together  a 
collection  of  hotel  bills.     WTien  we  first  awake  in  the  morning. 
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we  hardly  realize  that  we  have  got  into  harness  again.     We  are 
not  sure  that  the  out-look  from  our  window  will  not  be  on  the 
sleeping    blue   of  the  lake,  or  on  the  gigantic  shadows  of  the 
mountain.     At  any  moment  at  will,  we  are  able  to  close  our  eyes 
and  at  once  we  recall  the  vision  of  the  holiday  days.     We  perceive 
that  we  not  only  got   good  when  we  were  away,  but  that    the 
good  continues  with  us  when  we  are  back.     We  address  ourselves 
to  our  task-work  with  a  certain  freshness  and  elasticity,  and  when 
luncheon  time  comes  we  are  surprised  that  we  have  got  through 
so  much  work,  and  with  so  little  effort.     We  are  borne  onward  by 
the  fresh  wave  for  many  days,  and  perceive  clearly  how  well  the 
impulse  of  our  travel   has  served  us.     There  is  an  infinite  deal 
of  life  and  character  which  constantly  emerges  in  long  talks  after 
the  return  to  town.     There  is  an  immense  amount  of  floating 
pleasant  talk  in  London  which  never  comes  into  print,  and  which 
the   society  journals   cannot   overtake.     The  most   learned   men 
are  those  who  give  all  their  time  to  reading,  and  leave  no  time 
to  write.     The  most  enterprising  men  are  those  who  give  up  all 
their  time  to  action,  and  leave  no  taste  for  description.     It  is  a 
great  deal  to  hear  the  hearty  talk  of  such  men  in  clubs  or  drawing- 
rooms.     And,  even  if  they  should  be  persuaded  by  publishers  to 
commit  their  expressions   to   print,  they   hardly  reproduce   the 
freshness  and  energy  of  the  first  six)ntaneous  talk,  to  the  e<arly 
days  of  return  after  the  summer's  perils  and  adventures.     And 
the  majority  of  us,  who  are  not  great  people,  and  have  no  idea 
of  getting   into  books  and   public  joiunals,  do   have   a  certain 
pleasure  in  looking  forward  to  telling  our  summer  stories  by  the 
fireside,  and  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  they  will 
really  sound  very  well. 

Then  we  compare  the  different  experiences  of  different  men. 
There  have  been  casualties.  One  man  caught  typhoid  fever  in 
Paris  on  his  return  home.  The  Parisians  have  no  proper  idea  of 
sanitation,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  put  in  a  warning  note 
against  the  use  of  Paris  water.  Instead  of  getting  into  harness 
he  got  into  bed,  and  there  spent  the  space  of  another  long  holiday, 
before  he  could  again  resume  work.  Another  man  partook  too 
plentifully  of  wines  that  were  too  acidified,  which  brought  on 
an  attack  of  rheumatic  gout,  and  which  kept  him  in  bed  in  a 
foreign  pension.  He  has  now  returned,  but  is  addicting  himself 
to  the  study  of  "  Pa\y,  on  Diet,"  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  more 
prudent  being  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  One  man  has  done 
a  tremendous  lot  of  mountaineering,  but  it  is  the  private  oj>inion 
of  his^friends  that  he  has  done  too  much  for. his  strength  of  con- 
stitution to  support,  and  that  he  has  come  back  a  good  deal  worse 
than  he  went  out.  Then  another  fellow  broke  his  collar  bone  in 
coming  a  cropper  down  the  Matterhom — ^which  he  did  not  succeed 
in  scaling  after  all — and  the  wonder  and  the  mercy  is  that  he  did 
not  break  his  neck.     Such  instances,  however,  are  only  a  slight 
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percentage,  and  small  drawbacks  on  the  general  results.     Some  men 
have  even  done  their  holidays  in  a  state  of  harness.     There  is  one 
fellow,  whom  I  rather  en\'y,  who  paid  all  his  expenses  by  writing 
an  account  of  his  wanderings,  in  one  place  after  another,  as  he 
went  along.     This  is  better  than  little  Jones,  who  tells  us  that 
this  year  he  was  obliged  to  write  all  his  "  Foreign  Correspondence  " 
in  a  second  floor  in  rimlico.     I  met  a  charming  old  Scotch  clergy- 
man, who  told  me  that  the  whole  plan  of  his  tour  had  been  con- 
structed for  preaching  about  it  to  his  congregation  on  his  return. 
It  api^ears  that  this  kind  of  autobiographical  discourse  is  alarmingly 
on  the  increase.     It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  congregation 
pay  the  expen^se  of  the  trip,  and  in  that  case  they  have  perhaps  a 
riffht  to  this  kind  of  sermon,  if  so  desired.     My  reverend  fiiend, 
who  had  carried  on  this  system  jjrosperously  for  a  number  of  years, 
wanted  to  get  to  a  country  where  he  had  not  been  before,  and 
which  his  people  had  not  visited  as  well  as  himself.      He   in- 
geniously hit  ui)on  the  idea  of  visiting  Lapland,  and  proceeding  to 
the  North  Pole.     He  described  Lapland  as  being  a  jolly  country, 
rather  than  otherwise  ;  but  they  progressed  pretty  well,  by  means 
of  sledges  and  boats,  and  as  there  were  no  inns,  they  were  taken 
^  by  parsons  one  after  another.     Russia  did  not  seem  a  very 
favourite  coimtry.     The  regulations  about  the  passjK)rt  are  severe, 
and  there  is  a  constant  sense  of  being  under  police  supervision. 
The  length  of  the  railway  is  immense ;  the  rate  of  progression 
proportionately  slow.     There  are,  in  fact,  only  two  cities  to  be 
visited,  Moscow   and    St.   Petersburgh ;  no   delightful   old-world 
cities  to  turn  aside  and  taiTy  in,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  every 
other  part  of  Eurojje.     The  i>eople  who  had  been  to  Norway  six)ke 
of  it   with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.     The  Norwegians  are  very 
kind  to  the  English  i)eople,  for  Norway  thoroughly  loves  and  aj)- 
preciates  England.     This  season,  Norway  was  very  full  of  English 
people,  very  few  French,  very  few  Americans,  plenty  of  Germans 
— ^for  in  no  country  of  the  world,  more  than  in  Germany,  does  all 
societ}''  scatter  itself  for  the  holidays,  and  the  Wilhelm  Meister 
element  in  each  man,  asserts  itself.     It  is  rather  odd  that  Norway 
should  be  so  full  this  siunmer,  for  the  rain  has  been  incessant,  and 
has  done  so  much  to  six)il  the  fishing.     But  Norway  is  still  the 
cheaj^est  country  in  the  world  to  travel  in ;  and  the  fmiher  you  go 
the  finer  is  the  scenery,  and  the  cheaper  is  the  fare.     And  the  fare 
is  so  good ;    you   get    salmon   and   grouse  to   any   extent.     The 
ptarmigan  has  a  somewhat  turi)entine  taste,  derived  from  the  pine- 
woods  ;  but  the  giouse  is  as  good  as  that  of  our  own  moors.     VVhen 
once  you  are  away  from  that  solitary  long  railway,  and  the  smaller 
lateral  lines  in  the  south,  you  do  all  your  travelling  by  steamers 
and  carioles.     A  Norwegian  mile  costs  in  posting  about  twice  as 
much  as  the   English  mile :   but    then   one   Norwegian   mile   is 
equivalent  to  seven  English  miles.     My  friends,  who  had  been  to 
Norway,  had,  of  course,  also  gone  to  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  they 
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found  bright  cities,  with  plenty  of  amusement,  but  they  fixed  their 
best  affection  upon  Norway. 

There  are  certain  men  who  always  make  a  point  of  alighting  on 
adventures,  or  getting  up  some  sort  of  excitement :  that  friend 
who  is  pretty  safe  to  have  a  row  with  a  railway  oflficial  or  an  inn- 
keeper, and  to  write  to  one  of  the  English  newspapers  about  it. 
He  has  always  got  a  yam  to  tell  us.     I  am  bound  to  say  that  my 
friend  is  either  right,  or  sincerely  believes  that  he  is  in  the  right. 
He  is  a  kind  of  travelling  Don  Quixote.     He  considers  that  ladies, 
and  children,  and  poor  people,  are  not  able  to  fight  the  battle 
against  that  amount  of  fraud  and  oppression,  which  more  or  less  is 
always  going  on  in  the  world :  and  being  a  man  of  means  and 
leisure,  he  is  the  self-constituted  champion  of  the  oppressed.  •  He 
is  a  man  whose  life  and  character  I  should  like  to  sketch  one  of 
these  days.     He  is  well  known  on  one  or  two  lines  of  railway — also 
to  various  cabmen,  and  is  more  feared  than  respected.     My  moun- 
taineering friend  has  of  course  done  great  things.     He  has  climbed 
to  the  top  of  Monte  Bosa,  or  up  the  Maladetta,  or,  better  still,  he 
has  been  able  to  detect  a  serious  error  in  the  maps  or  guide-books. 
There  has  been  a  mountain  put  down  where  it  ought  not ;  because 
there  is  a  pass  of  the  name,  it  has  been  hastily  assumed  that  there 
is  a  mountain  of  the  name ;  but  he  has  been  to  the  six)t,  and 
boiled  his  kettle  there,  and  disproved  it,  and  i)oured  contempt 
uix)n  it.     Then  there  is  my  yachting  friend,  who,  in  his  small 
craft,  has  been  across  the  Atlantic.     He  loves  the  sea  far  more 
than  he  loves  the  shore.     "And  how  long  did  you  stay  in  America, 
fnon   brave  V^    I  asked   him.     "  Oh  I    not   very   long,"  was   the 
answer ;  "  about  two  hoiu-s.     I  went  ashore,  and  got  some  lunch, 
and  then  came  off  again."     Then  men  have  gone  out  to  Africa 
and  followed  the  "  larger  game."     They  have  escaped  the  malarious 
fever  that  fringes  the  coast,  as  certainly  as  does  the  sea  itself. 
They  have  been  able  to  turn  up  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  African 
lakes.     They  describe  the  country  as  being  watered  and  timbered 
like  an  English  park,  with  the  chance  of  a  lion  or  an  elephant  in 
it.     However,  they  tell  stories  about  the  natives  which  hardly  any 
traveller,  saving,  perhaps.  Major  Serj^o  Pinta,  would  put  into  his 
book.     Every  year  the  taste  for  more  extended  travel  seems  to 

frow  uix)n  the  public  mind.  I  can  hardly  reckon  up  the  men  who 
ave  run  across  the  American  continent  to  visit  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  'Frisco,  and  who  declare  that  of  all  the  countries  they 
have  ever  visited,  none  has  pleased  them  more  than  Japan. 

Some  have  gone  about  m  such  different  directions,  and 
under  such  varying  circumstances ;  so  many  abroad,  so  many  at 
home ;  so  many  alone,  so  many  with  their  people.  One  tries  to 
philosophize  a  bit,  to  generalize  a  bit,  to  see  if  we  can  generalize 
like  Mr.  Buckle,  and  bring  the  social  phenomena  under  the  reign 
of  law.  I  find  that  the  expenses  of  home  and  foreign  travel, 
speaking  roughly,  are  pretty  even.     English  hotel  bills  are  higher 
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than  hotel  bills  anywhere  else ;  but  then  the  travelling  expenses 
at  home  are  less.  One  man  will  not  go  abroad  because  he  is 
afraid  of  the  sea,  and  another  because  he  does  not  understand  the 
language,  and  another  because  he  will  not  miss  his  own  home 
comforts.  In  this  way  it  happens,  that  an  immense  number  of 
people,  who  ought  to  know  the  continent  very  well,  have  never 
been  across  the  water.  Wales  they  may  know,  and  Scotland  they 
may  know,  and  they  come  to  know  England  extremely  well ; 
however,  they  seem  resolved  that  they  will  die  in  their  beds. 

Paterfiamilias  has  gone  away  with  his  five  daughters  and  his 
wife.     He  tells  me  that  the  calculation  of  his  expenses  is  a  very 
simple  business.     He  takes  his  own  expenses  and  has  to  multiply 
them  all  by  seven.     He  certainly  knows  that  jmrt  of  the  multipli- 
cation table  which  is  concerned  with  the  sevens.     Luckily  he  is  an 
extremely  solvent  person ;  he  has  calculated  all  his  expenses  in  a 
lump,  and  the  block  sum  will  hardly  make  a  hole  in  his  receipts. 
Very  diflFerent  is  the  case  of  my  impecunious  friend,  the  curate  of 
Coalville.     I  catch  him  for  a  few  days  in  tow^^  before  he  returns 
home,  and  he  gives  me  an  account  of  his  wanderings.     Athanasius 
has  no  expensive  belongings  about  him.     When  he  puts  on  his  hat 
he  covers  his  family.     But  Athanasius  rives  away  everything  he 
can  spare  out  of  his   own  income,      l^e   squire   who  has   five 
thousand  a  year,  and  the  great  manufacturer  who  has  ten  thousand,  . 
do  not  give  away  so  much  as  the  humble  curate.      "You  see, 
old  fellow,"  he  says,  half  ashamed,  and  apologetic  for  his  lavish 
expenditure  among  his  needy  people,  "  I  nave  no  private  claims 
upon  me,  and  I  like  to  spend  my  money  in  the  way  that  pleases 
me  best,  that  is,  upon  people  who  are  worse  off  than  I  am."   And,  for 
this,  the  Reverend  Athanasius  makes  himself  what  some  people  think 
slightly  vulgar.     He  always  goes  third-class,  and  wears  threadbare 
clothes,  calls  for  beer,  and  smokes  a  pipe.    "As  for  travelling  being  so 
expensive,"  quoths  Athanase,  sipping  his  country's  wine  and  malt,  and 
rejecting  the  proffered  Partagas  for  the  aforesaid  pipe,  "  I  cannot 
say  that  I  find  travelling  either  at  home  or  abroad  comes  half  so  dear 
as  you  fellows  say.     I  don't  mind  going  to  a  temperance  hotel,  or 
getting  a  lodging  in  a  cottage ;  and  I  can  trust  myself  for  telling 
with  half  an  eye  whether  my  bedroom  is  clean  and  decent,  which 
is  all  I  want.     I  do  not  care  for  expensive  wines.     Bitter  beer  is 
good  enough  for  me ;  and  if  I  cannot  get  that,  I  take  water,  and, 
as  a  regular  drink,  I  prefer  water  to  beer.     You  fellows,  when  you 
go  abroad,  don't  pay  for  your  wines ;  you  pay  for  the  labels  on 
your  wine  bottles.     You  don't  care  for  the  wine  which  they  bring 
you,  which  is  probably  the  wine  of  the  country,  and  both  cheapest 
and  best ;  you  think  it  too  cheap,  and  call  for  something  higher, 
and  the  landlord  just  claps  another  label  on,  and  you  pay  so  many 
francs  for  your  labels.    When  a  landlord  has  got  labels  and  bottles, 
he  puts  whatever  he  chooses  into  them.     If  things  are  doubtful,  I 
bargain  beforehand  for  my  price,  and,  unless  necessity  compels,  I 
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will  not  go  beyond  a  certain  figure,     ^^^ly,  in  Switzerland,  sir,  I 
have  repeatedly  dined  on  bread  and  milk  and  gruy^re  cheese,  and 
have  washed  out  my  shirt  in  the  brook,  and  have  carried  it  to  dry 
on  my  back;  and  have  saved  the  hire  of  horses  by  walking  over  all 
the  passes,  and  have  rested  on  the  little  auberge.     My  expendi- 
ture was  no  more  than  it  would  have  been  at  home ;  decidedly 
less,     ^^^ly,  when  I  was  in  the  Ardennes  this  summer,  you  might 
get  a  glass  of  beer  for  a  sou,  or  a  glass  of  spirits  for  a  sou.     I  met 
some  fellows  there,  who  because  beer  and  spirits  were  so  cheap, 
drunk  so  much  that  they  lost  all  the  benefit  of  the  cheapness. 
And  they  wont  know  for  many  a  long  day  how  much  they  will  have 
to  pay  for  their  cheap  alcohol.    \Mien  once  they  have  exceeded  the 
physiological  dose  possible  for  alcohol,  there  is  a  health  bill  of  a 
very  unpleasant  description,  which  will  have  to  be  settled  one  day 
or  other.     And  now  I  am  going  back  to  my  work  as  sound  as  a  bell, 
and  all  right.     I  know  that  a  few  of  them  will  be  glad  to  see  us.    I 
am  like  the  parson  in  Funch^  who  was  so  much  among  the  old 
women,  that  they  iust  took  him  to  be  one  of  themselves.     I  can 
tell  you,  old  man,  that  I  wanted  my  change  tembly.     I  know  you 
fellows  think  that  any  fool  can  be  a  parson.     I  have  too  much 
humility  to  deny  that  a  parson  may  be  a  fool,  but  fools  have  no 
specialty  to  be   parsons.      I   found  my  work   very  trying  and 
insidious.     I  got  sermonising  on  the  brain.     I  constantly  awoke  in 
a  fright,  hammering  away  in  a  most  excited  manner  on  thirdly 
and  lastly.     But  the  mountain  air,  thajik  God,  has  swept  away  the 
cobwebs.     I  get  into  harness  once  more  with  a  feeling  of  positive 
exultation.     I  feel  myself  brimming  over  with  exultation  to  the 
very  finger  tips." 

There  are  two  things  which  keep  the  world  going,  and  which 
are  never  excluded  from  a  Long  Vacation.  These  are  love  and 
business.  During  this  time  the  love  of  business  materially  de- 
creases, but  the  business  of  love  goes  on  very  seriously.  It  is  a 
very  fortunate  thing  that  the  love-making  generally  comes  off  in 
youth,  when  young  people  have  plenty  of  leisure,  and,  like  the 
young  bears,  all  their  troubles  before  them.  I  have  known  elderly 
people  say,  that  they  think  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  love  and 
woo ;  only  they  are  so  busy  that  they  cannot  find  any  time  for  it. 
If  any  time  is  to  be  found  for  such  employment,  it  must  be  during 
the  Long  Vacation.  Even  in  the  Long  Vacation  business  people 
will  have  an  eye  for  business.  I  have  one  or  two  friends,  for 
instance,  who  are  bom  and  bred  "Promoters  of  Companies."  I 
believe  that  nothing  but  physical  force  would  keep  their  fingers 
away  from  writing  a  prospectus.  Tliey  will  tell  you  with  glee  that 
they  have  known  as  much  as  five  hundred  jx^unds  being  paid  for  an 
attractive  prospectus  that  will  "  fetch  "  people.  If  they  go  through 
an  old-fashioned  foreign  city,  they  are  ready  to  fonn  a  company  to 
lay  down  trottoira  and  asphalt  pavements;  or  to  run  tramways 
tlu-ough  it ;  or  to  introduce  the  electric  light.     If  such  a  fellow  has 
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been  to  the  side  of  a  lake,  he  suggests  an  hotel ;  or  if  he  has  been 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  he  is  prepared  to  promote  a  sanitoriuiti. 
K  he  has  been  in  a  forest,  he  will  poke  about  till  he  finds  a  mineral 
spring,  and  he  has  plans  for  a  spa.  He  has  an  idea  that  there  is 
an  oj)ening  for  a  new  coaling  station  on  the  coast  of  Japan.  If 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  he  is  ready  to  spring  an  Indian  gold 
mine  upon  you.  Of  course,  he  is  glad  to  see  his  way  to  form  a 
syndicate,  or  to  get  an  undertaking  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange ; 
but  my  fidend's  great  desire  is  a  speculative  prosj)ectus.  Now  he 
W  come  back  ventilating  his  ideas,  entreating  his  friends  who 
have  capital,  or  who  have  friends  who  have  capital,  to  interest  them- 
selves in  his  schemes.  Some  of  us  do  not  at  all  api>rove  of  mixing 
up  shares  and  friendship,  and  a  man  of  this  kind  is  looked  upon 
with  a  certain  amoimt  of  coldness  and  suspicion  at  our  club. 

A  great  many  men  have  their  love  stories  to  recount.  You 
may  always  reckon  on  a  good  crop  of  these  at  the  close  of  a  Long 
Vacation. 

"  You  see,  old  fellow,  that  I  could  not  help  myself.  We  were 
staying  at  the  big  hotel  at  Bellagio.  It  was  raining  every  day — 
rain,  rain,  rain.  She  was  singing  appropriately  enough  that  song 
of  Longfellow's — which  every  one  of  us  might  have  been  singing 
this  summer. 

Tho  clay  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary, 
It  rains  and  the  wind  is  never  wear}'. 

And  the  young  woman  goes  on  to  say — 

My  life  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary. 
One  felt  bound  in  honour  to  console  a  young  woman  under 
such  depressing  circumstances.  I  don't  think  the  old  birds  looked 
upon  me  with  a  very  admiring  eye ;  but  the  steamers  on  the  lake 
are  open  to  all  comers,  and  sometimes  I  managed  to  be  a  member 
of  their  party,  when  they  took  one  of  those  boats  with  awnings 
on  the  lake,  and  when  the  hotel  grounds  were  eii  fete^  we  had  our 
walks  together  along  the  paths  and  alleys.  I  believe  that  she  has 
got  a  good  deal  of  money  imder  her  grandfather's  will,  and  I  am 
going  to  invest  a  shilling  at  Doctors'  Commons  in  order  to  study  it 
diligently.  WTien  I  came  away,  Adeliza  said,  'We  are  going 
down  to  Brighton  in  October  or  November.  We  always  go  to 
Brighton  in  the  autumn.     We  generally  stay  at  the  Grand.' " 

"  I  suppose  you  will  go  to  Brighton." 

"  I  suppose  I  must :  at  least,  if  the  reading  of  the  grandfather's 
will  should  prove  satisfactory.  It  is  rather  a  bore.  I  have  just 
got  into  harness,  and  there  is  a  lot  to  do." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go  to  Brighton,  if  you  are  really  in 
earnest.  I  Vill  tell  you  a  story  about  Rogers,  the  banker  and 
poet.  He  was  a  oold-hearted  cynical  person — unless  his  character  is 
greatly  maligned — but  once,  in  his  younger  days,  he  really  did 
feu  in  love,  and  had  the  complaint  severely.  The  young  lady's 
last  words  to  him  one  evening  were,  *  We  are  going  to  Worthing.* 
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Brighton,  my  Mend,  is  not  sa  fer  oflf  from  Worthing,  and  this 
will  help  to  point  the  moral  of  my  tale.  About  a  year  afterwards 
he  met  her  again,  in  brilliant  society.  She  went  up  to  him  very 
courteously,  and  said,  *  Ah,  Mr.  Rogers,  why  did  you  not  come  to 
Worthing?'" 

"  After  that,  my  friend,  I  shall  certainly  go  to  Brighton.  A 
great  deal  of  friendly  intercourse  may  be  carried  on  while  you  are 
strolling  about  the  new  pier." 

Some  people  when  they  get  into  harness  again,  are  hourly 
occupied  in  trying  to  escape  the  consequences  of  such  "  autumn 
manoeuvres,"  while  others  make  it  a  matter  of  their  work  and 
l>lans  to  carry  things  to  a  prosperous  issue.  If  you-  happen  to 
know  the  lady's  people,  yom-  friend  will  candidly  put  it  to  you  as 
an  act  of  delicate  friendship,  that  you  had  better  give  a  dinner 
party  on  his  account — at  all  events  a  soirSe  dansante ;  or  he  will 
come  down  to  a  reception  between  four  and  seven,  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  and  expanding  these  friendly 
and  desirable  relations.  One  day,  indeed,  I  got  a  letter  from  a  family 
solicitor,  saying  that  my  name  had  been  given  as  a  social  reference 
by  my  amatory  friend,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  of  any  light 
which  I  could  throw  upon  the  subject  of  his  private  character  and 
his  professional  prospects.  I  did  my  little  best  for  him,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  it  was  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  One  weak-minded 
fellow  actually  said :  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  could  not  help  myself. 
We  were  walking  on  the  Terrace  at  Berne — what  a  moment !  with 
all  the  range  of  mountains  in  view.  But  it  was  her  blue  silk 
dress  that  did  it  I  I  never  could  resist  blue  silk."  It  was  very 
weak-minded  to  be  influenced  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  by  a  dress ; 
but  such  things  will  happen  so  long  as  the  majority  of  mankind 
come  under  Carlyle's  celebrated  definition.  Into  such  confidential 
talk  do  we  come,  in  the  early  days  that  follow  the  return  from 
the  holidays,  when  we  are  only  just  shaking  ourselves  into 
harness,  and  have  not  as  yet  subsided  into  a  steady  jog-trot. 

Of  course,  there  are  people  whose  work  in  harness  is  simply 
a  continuation  of  their  work  in  vacation.  For  instance,  there  are 
the  painters  and  poets,  or  those  who  only  fancy  themselves 
painters  and  poets.  There  are  some  persons  who  simply  go  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  scenery  and  sonff.  The  literary  skies 
just  now  are  full  of  those  musical  larks,  who  nave  no  great  variety 
of  notes,  but  whose  songs  are  really  charming.  Nature  seems  to 
have  distributed  the  genius  of  one  great  \yoet  among  a  variety 
of  little  poets.  They  professedly  go  abroad  that  they  may  have 
a  quiet  time  for  cogitation  and  the  muse.  They  study  new 
characters,  new  mental  moods,  new  scenical  eflfects.  Their  note- 
book is  never  long  out  of  their  hands.  Similarly  our  friends  the 
artists.  They  have  the  sketch-book  and  palette.  Each  man  has 
his  Lii>er  Studioritm,  When  he  gets  home  he  will  expand  his 
sketches  into  pictures ;  and  if  he  be  a  very  great  man,  he  will  be 
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content  that  his  master-hand  should  draw  the  outlines,  and  his 
pupils  may  do  the  rough  work,  and  merely  mechanical  part.. 

But  for  ourselves.  Lector  benevole,  let  us  rejoice  that  our  holiday 

work  and  our  tasks  are  totally  contrasted  and  distinct.     Let  us 

be  of  the  number  of  those  who  work  while  they  work,  and  play 

while  they  plav.     I  knew  a  great  physician,  who  thought  that  he 

would  occupy  his  holiday  by  writing  a  new  work :  he  wrote  liis 

book,  and  had  softening  of  the  brain.     I  knew  a  great  publisher 

who  took  down  a  pile  of  papers  to  the  seaside,  and  was  cut  ofiF 

while  his   lamp  of  life  was   yet  bright  and  glowing.     Let  us 

cheerfully  enjoy  our  holiday,  and  make  the  most  and  the  best 

of  such  good  things  as  come  in  our  way.    And,  then,  let  us  quietly 

and  thankfully  settle  down  into  our  harness  once  more.     There 

are  lots  of  poor  fellows  whose  grief  it  is  that  they  have  no  harness 

to  get  into.     The  holiday  scarcely  ever  gives  such  a  glow  of  quiet 

happiness,   as    the    consciousness   of  a   tranquil,   steady,   useful 

morning's   work,  can  confer.     I  can   very  well  understand   how 

Dean  AJford,  at  the  close  of  a  day's  work,  would  stand  up  among 

his  books,  and  say  grace  over  them.    Not  only,  in  the  case  of  most 

men,  does  daily  work  get  daily  bread ;  but  the  daily  work  is  as 

necessary  for  health  and  happiness  as  daily  food.     If  there  are 

any  who  seem  exempt  from  the  ordinary  condition  of  humanity, 

Providence  seems  to  place  such  in  the  very  van  of  human  life,  and 

to  trust  to  their  honour  to  do  their  best,  under  the  most  favourable 

conditions  that  have  been   conceded  to  them.      There   is   one 

excellent  proverb  which  says :  that  it  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to 

rust  out ;  and  it  has  been  often  thought  the  best  thing  for  a  great 

man  that  he  should  "die  in  harness" — felix  etiavi  opportunitate 

mortis.    There  is  many  a  judge,  and  statesman,  and  physician, 

who  never  dream  of  getting  rid  of  their  harness  in  this  world,  and 

indeed  have  lost  such  a  desire.     "  There  is  no  rest  for  Sir  Walter, 

but  in  the  grave,"  said  the  greatest  of  Scotsmen,  and   perhaps 

the  most  overburdened.     One  day  we  shall  all  be  relieved  from 

the  harness,  and  may  each  go  forth  unshackled,  in  the  highest 

sense,  to  the  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 

FREDERICK   ARNOLD. 
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Should  any  mistake  arise  as  to  the  purport  of  this  paper  from 
its  title,  modem  orthography  must  be  responsible.  If  fashion 
ordains  that  good  old  Saxon  shall  be  gradually  swept  away  from 
our  language,  and  as  much  confusion  as  possible  kept  up  to  the 
end  of  time,  by  spelling  many  words  alike  while  they  mean 
entirely  different  things,  the  fault  is  not  mine.  So,  for  the 
moment,  I  must  run  the  risk  of  the  reader  supposing  that  I  am 
about  to  refer  to  some  especially  worthy  pair  of  clerical  dignitaries. 
But,  whilst  my  deans  are  as  entirely  rural  as  any  that  could  be 
found  in  the  Clergy  List,  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  they 
have  very  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church,  save  in  so  far 
that  they  both  have  parishes  and  both  possess  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  In  this  respect  certainly  they  are  very  reverend  deans ; 
but  it  is  their  entire  and  complete  rurality  which  awakes  my 
enthusiasm,  and  chiefly  tempts  me  to  record  some  of  their 
attractions  as  they  lie  placidly  basking  in  the  brilliant  sunshine, 
in  the  bosom  and  soft  green  lap  of  the  South  Downs.  The  deans, 
consequently,  it  may  now  be  guessed,  which  are  my  theme  and 
whose  praises  I  would  sing,  are  nothing  more  than  two  little 
wooded  valleys,  which — ^when  situated  as  nfiy  two  are — were  called 
by  the  Saxons  dens  or  denes.  Had  the  orthography  of  these 
respected  and  ancient  dwellers  in  the  land  still  existed,  I  might 
have  spoken  or  written  of  a  rural  deii  without  the  least  chance 
of  being  misimderstood.  But,  as  in  that  case  I  should  have  been 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  making  an  extremely  humorous  play 
upon  the  word,  I  perhaps  ought  not  to  grumble ;  and,  out  of  sheer 
gratitude,  and  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  I  wHl,  for  the  present, 
stick  to  the  popular  method  of  spelling  it.  Anyway,  deans  among 
downs,  then,  when  it  is  once  understood  that  they  have  no 
episcopal  tendencies,  are  surely  suggestive  of  something  pleasant, 
however  spelt;  and  since  to  reacn  them  the  downs  must  be 
traversed,  I  will  linger  on  one  of  their  rounded  knolls,  and  pondt^r 
for  a  moment. 

These  rolling  miniature  mountains,  with  their  short,  crisp, 
wild-thyme-scented  slopes,  and  their  great  bluff-white  faces  looking 
out  upon  the  blue-green  channel,  have,  I  hold,  a  remarkable 
charm  and  beauty  of  their  own — all  outcry  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. From  my  earliest  days  they  have  attracted  my 
wandering  footsteps  more  readily  almost  than  any  other  district 
on  this  "  bright  little,  tight  little  island."     Jlost  people  condemn 
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them  for  their  barren,  treeless  aspect ;   but  most  people  do  not 

know  them  at  all  intimately.     Their  acquaintance  with  them  is 

limited   to  the    rapid  transit  through   their   valleys,   the   deep 

cuttings,  and  embowelled  tunnels  provided  by  the  South  Coast 

Railway ;  and,  seeing  that  the  object  in  view  is  usually  to  proceed 

from  Babylon-by-the-Thames  to  Babylon-by-the-Sea,  with  as  little 

delay  as  possible,  the  traveller  has  no  eyes  for  the  charms  of  hill 

and  dale.     Thus,  he  accepts  the  general  verdict  as  a  matter  of 

course.     It  is  a  case  of  giving  the  dog  a  bad  name ;  and  in  this 

instance,  it  must  be  the  sagacious  sheep-dog,  for  he  is  the  most 

conspicuous  member  of  the  canine  species  indigenous  to  the  district. 

Poor,  meek-eyed,  sweet-feced,  shaggy,  half-bred  collie  !  it  is  hard 

upon    you  that   you   should  be   condemned,   unnoticed  almost, 

because  the  flock  you  guard  so  dutifully  browse  on  "  hedgeless, 

treeless  meads,  overlooking  shipless  seas "  (for  so  runs  the  formula 

of  your  detractors).     Never  mind,  I  will  for  the  moment  take  up 

the  cudgels  for  you  (your  friends  the  fox-hounds  and  the  harriers 

can  look  after  themselves),  and,  not  for  the  first  time,  say,  that 

if  the  disbeliever  in  those  "  grand  steadfast  forms " — as  George 

Eliot  styles  the  downs — will  follow  me  in  spirit  for  a  while,  I  will 

lead  him  but  a  mile  or  two  across  them  from  Babylon-by-the-Sea, 

and  show  him  certain  points  amongst  them  which,  an'  he  have  any 

love  for  natural  scenery,  should  convert  him. 

To  commence  then  with  my  Sea-dean — ^that  which  rests  deep  in 
a  narrowing  valley  running  down  at  right  angles  to  "  the  beachy 
girdle  of  the  ocean."  Take  it  in  flank  first,  as  it  is  generally 
reached  by  the  coast  road  fit)m  the  west.  And  for  this  road  itself! 
Where  shall  you  find  a  breezier,  quieter,  turf-girt  stretch,  when  once 
the  stately  Eastern  mansions  of  the  Babylonic  marina,  with  some 
straggling  brick  and  mortar  parasites,  are  left  behind.  Let  the 
artist  declare  the  shore  is  not  very  paintable — what  matter  ?  We 
are  not  all  painters.  Some  of  us  are  content,  after  a  long  term  of 
town  toil,  with  the  simple  aspect  of  "the  green  sea  and  the 
azur'd  vault."  Some  of  us  may  sketch  a  little  as  a  dSlaasementy 
«niid,  if  we  do,  maybe,  we  shall  show  our  sceptical  limner  "  bits  " 
not  altogether  unworthy  his  attention,  needing  only  his  skilful 
treatment,  to  become  on  canvas  rare  and  choice  examples  of  English 
landscape.     But  for  the  nonce  we  are  afoot. 

Exhilarated  by  the  salt^laden  air,  we  push  forward,  with  quite  a 
youthful  elasticity,  imparted  to  our  heels  by  the  springy  green- 
sward lying  'twixt  the  white  highway  and  white  cliflf  edge,  and 
two  miles  are  accomplished  almost  before  we  know  it.  True  they 
have  yielded  nothing  very  startling  in  the  way  of  scenery;  the  two 
stations  of  the  coastpffuard,  which  we  have  passed,  with  their  neat 
white-washed  barracks,  flagstaff's,  and  trim  tamarisk-enclosed 
gardens,  in  one  of  which  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  ground  a  fear- 
some figure-head,  doubtless  a  relic  of  some  wreckage  once  cast  upon 
the  shore  below,  are  no  novelties  to  the  rambler  along  the  coast.  Nor 
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has  there  been  much  diversity  of  level ;  a  gentle  dip  here,  and  a 
gentle  rise  there,  have  called  forth  no  especial  exertion ;  but  whilst 
we  have  eyes  and  ideas  in  our  head,  we  may  yet  find  matter  on  which 
to  ponder  and  to  speculate.  These  short  stone  jwsts  to  wit,  which 
crop  up  at  intervals  on  a  line  nearly,  but  not  quite  parallel  with 
the  present  highway,  and  in  some  places  perilously  near  the  sheer 
down  edge  of  the  cliff,  mark,  with  a  thistle-fringed  bank,  the  inner 
side  of  what  was  once  the  old  road  from  Babylon-by-the-Sea  to  other 
(then  primitive)  watering-places  to  the  east.  WTien  the  finest 
gentleman  in  Europe  was  king  of  England,  and  holding  high  jinks 
in  that  marine  palace  of  his,  from  which  no  view  of  the  sea  can  be 
had,  two  or  three  four-horsed  coaches  plied  daily  along  this  now  grass- 

Sown,  one-sided  remnant  of  his  highway.  Sixty  years  and  more 
ve  passed  since  it  was  used,  and  the  outer  or  seaward  boundary 
of  it  has  nearly  everywhere  disappeared,  whilst  in  many  places  its 
continuation  is  interrupted  by  its  simply  having  been  bitten  off,  as 
it  were,  by  that  "  great  green  dragon,"  as  Hugh  JVIiller  called  the 
ocean,  "whose  mission  it  is  to  eat  up  the  land," — significant 
emblem  of  the  road  we  are  all  travelling,  and  of  its  end,  as  it 
vanishes  within  the  immeasurable  deeps  of  eternity.  The  spectacle 
of  the  continent,  weary  of  solid  firmness,  "  thus  melting  "  itself 
into  the  sea,  which  is  afforded  all  along  this  shore,  might  satisfy 
anyone,  who,  with  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fourth,  desired  to  read 
the  book  of  fate.  For  here  the  process  is  hourly  going  on,  and 
almost  before  oiir  eyes  we  may  see  "  the  revolution  of  the  times 
making  mountains  level,"  as  huge  masses  of  the  chalk  go  slither- 
ing, avalanche-like,  down  on  to  the  "  unnumbered  idle  pebbles,"  as 
they  are  chafed  by   "  the  murmuring  sm-ge." 

But  lo !  we  have  opened  up  suddenly  between  the  hills  a  long 
line  of  chimney  stacks  and  red-tiled  and  lichen-covered  roofs,  in- 
terspersed with  rounded  tree-tops,  and  looked  down  upon  from  the 
cornfield  ridge  on  which  we  stand,  by  a  coal-black  windmilL 
This  is  Sea-dean,  and  if  the  harvest  be  just  ripening  for  the  sickle, 
or  is  being  gathered,  we  may  suggest  to  Richard  Tinto,  in  passing, 
that  he  will  "  go  farther  and  fare  worse,"  for  a  long  narrow  com- 
position of  "  a  village  by  the  sea."  Likely  enough  he  will  have 
to  shut  his  eyes  here  and  there,  to  such  modem  erections  as  may 
have  replaced  some  of  the  older  forms  of  gable  and  roof,  and  to 
subdue,  by  the  cunning  of  his  craft,  any  of  their  too  obtrusive 
tones  and  shapes.  But,  if  he  be  worth  his  salt  (and  there  is  plenty 
of  it  to  pay  him  with  in  the  air  he  breathes),  he  can  readily  do 
this,  and  give  the  dean,  from  such  architectural  specimens  of  that 
period  as  yet  remain,  the  aspect  it  would  have  borne,  when  the 
old  road  was  merry  with  rattling  teams.  He  must  constitute  him- 
self a  sort  of  artistic  Professor  Owen,  and  febricate  a  complete 
old-world  hamlet  from  such  specimens  of  its  bones — and  these  are 
very  niunerous — ^as  are  still  within  his  observation. 

A  sharp  descent,  and  a  turn  to  the  right, brings  us  to  "  the  gap" 
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and  open  plage^  not  very  picturesque,  perhaps,  but  invested  with 
a  briny  odour,  strong  enough  almost  to  taste,  and  sufficiently  com- 
pensating to  the  landsman  for  any  lack  of  beauty  in  the  adjacent 
architectural  or  natiural  lines.  Favoin*able  tides  and  weather  put 
these  latter  even,  from  certain  ix)ints,  within  the  artist's  grip. 
Jutting  cliflFs,  long  groins  stretching  out  amongst  green-black 
shppery  seaweed-decked  rocks,  with  sand-patch,  pool,  and  shingle 
intermixed,  are  materials  much  alike  all  the  worid  over,  and  can 
generally  be  dealt  with  profitably  after  some  fashion  by  brush  or 
pencil ;  but,  if  you  tire  of  the  rather  ordinary  shore,  follow  me  up  the 
narrow  village  street  to  its  top,  and  so  out  on  to  the  downs,  through 
a  very  **  bowery  "  of  foliage  and  sweet-scented,  straggling  garden 
plots,  in  which  stand  many  a  well-to-do  rural  home.  One  or  two 
grain-scented  farmsteads  straggle  away  here  and  there  towards 
the  com,  clover,  turnip,  and  mangold  fields,  which  are  turning 
much  of  the  downland  hereabouts  to  better  profit  than  nature's 
crisp,  but  soft-piled  carpet  is  supposed  to  yield  ;  although  where, 
when  all  this  verdant  Kidderminster  has  been  subjected  to  the 
plough  and  harrow,  the  incomparable  South-Down  muttons  are 
to  find  their  pasturage,  seems  not  quite  clear. 

Yonder  is  the  village  pond,  and  just  above  it,  in  the  open,  upon 
some  gently  rising  ground,  where  the  downs  again  trend  upwards 
to  the  east  from  the  valley,  stands  the  squat,  square-towered^ 
queer  grey  little  church  of  Sea-dean,  Norman,  if  not  Saxon,  in  its 
foundations,  as  evidenced  in  many  still  existing  details,  and  every- 
where stamped  with  the  moss  and  lichen-coloured  hall-mark  of 
hoar  and  picturesque  antiquity.  At  eventide,  or  for  the  matter  of 
that,  at  any  hour,  the  quiet  of  its  tiny  "  God's  acre,"  is  most  re- 
fi'eshing,  and  if  the  thoughts  which  involuntarily  arise  as  one 
lingers  in  the  sacred  precincts,  be  tinged  with  an  inevitable  melan- 
choly, they  cannot  in  such  a  sweet  spot,  be  all  quite  unhappy.  There 
is  compensation  and  consolation  very  suggestive  and  alluring  in 
the  peace  and  soft  impretentious  beauty  reigning  around ;  and  he 
^ho  does  not  feel  the  wholesome  holy  influence  of  the  place,  will 
find  me  but  duU  company,  and  had  best  betake  him  straight  back 
to  the  whirligig  and  garish  charms  of  Babylon  aforesaid. 

But  to  experience  to  their  ftill  all  the  gracious  and  grateful 
sensations  evoked  by  half-an-homr's  rest  in  this  country  church- 
yard, we  must  tramp  for  a  mile  across  the  intervening  downs 
westward  and  northward,  to  another  still  more  romantic,  seques- 
tered, and  enticing,  in  all  respects.  This  one  appertains  to  my 
second  or  Land-dean ;  for  here,  indeed,  the  seclusion  and  absolute 
retirement  of  the  little  parish  fane,  and  its  smroundings,  are 
unique  and  cannot  be  exceeded — hardly  approached — by  any 
similar  nook  within  my  ken.  Like  that  of  Sea-dean,  this  edifice 
stands  on  a  gentle  slope,  but  is  embosomed  on  three  sides  in  a 
mass  of  tall  trees,  so  tall,  indeed,  that  they  far  o'ertop  the  build- 
ing.   Eoughly,  too,  the  building  itself  resembles  its  fellow  in 
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many  essential  points,  save  that  it  is  not  much  more  than  half 
the  size — ^not  much  larger,  in  fact,  than  many  a  private  chapel, 
yet  ample  in  space  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  small  congregation 
living  within  a  stone's  throw.  Squat,  square,  and  grey  again,  is 
the  tower,  rising  only  a  foot  or  two  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
roof,  and  scarcely  recognisable  as  such,  when  at  the  first  glimpse, 
it  is  caught  nestling  beneath  the  thick  cluster  of  "  melancholy 
boughs."  These,  shelter  the  sacred  edifice  on  the  north,  east,  and 
west,  but  leave  its  southern  face  and  porch  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  smooth  swelling  down,  which,  sloping  upwards  here  towards 
the  coast,  protects  it  from  the  oftimes  rough  and  noisy  ocean 
blasts.  liCt  us  see  what  is  said  of  Land-dean  church,  by  one^  who 
knows  and  loves  his  downland  thoroughly,  and,  surely,  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  by  any  who  have  ever  looked  upon  the  scene,  that  the 
picture  is  overdrawn,  or  is  due  to  a  too  fervid  imagination. 

"  Grey  and  old,"  he  declares  it  to  have  been,  even  in  1661,  "  for 
its  architecture  is  Norman  and  Early  English,  but  it  is  upwards  of 
two  centmies  older  now,  and  somewhat  greyer  in  consequence, 
though  time  has  dealt  kindly  with  it,  and  has  touched  it  with  a 
hand  so  loving  and  tender  that,  if  he  has  robbed  it  of  aught,  he 
has  only  added  to  its  beauty.  Peace  rests  upon  the  antique  little 
fane,  and  breathes  from  out  its  hoary  walls.  Peace  rests  upon  the 
grassy  mounds  and  carefullj^-t ended  tombs  lying  within  its  quiet 
precincts.  Nothing  more  hushed,  more  sequestered,  more 
winningly  beautiful,  can  be  conceived  than  this  simple  village 
churchyard.  The  grey  old  walls  that  surround  it,  and  shut  it  in 
like  a  garden,  the  trees  that  shade  it,  and  completely  shelter  the 
holy  edifice  on  the  north,  give  it  a  peculiar  air  of  privacy  and 
tranquillity.  Subdued  by  the  calming  influences  of  the  spot,  the 
heart  becomes  melted,  the  thoughts  soar  heavenward.  Truly  a 
quiet  resting  place,  after  the  turmoil  of  life. 

"  Nor  will  the  devotional  feelings  inspired  by  a  pause  within  these 
hallowed  precincts,  be  lessened  by  an  entrance  into  the  sacred 
edifice  itself;  for  there,  if  you  love  simplicity,  you  shall  find  it; 
there  you  shall  behold  a  primitive  \dllage  chmrch,  without  orna- 
ment, yet  possessing  the  richest  ornament,  in  the  absence  of  all 
decorative  artifice ;  lacking  not  the  graces  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, as  displayed  in  the  rounded  arches  dividing  its  nave  from 
the  chancel,  and  elsewhere  in  the  structure ;  there  nothing  shall 
disturb  your  religious  train  of  thought;  there  you  shall  find  a 
rustic  congregation,  and  shall  listen  to  rustic  voices  chanting  the 
holy  hymn;  and,  above  all,  you  shall  hear  our  Church's  noble 
service  well  and  worthily  performed,  and  shall  have  good  ghostly 
counsel  from  a  good  man's  lips. 

"*  *  *  Aisles  it  has  none,  though  it  may  once  have 
possessed  a  south  wing,  marks  of  an  arch  being  still  discernible  on 
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the  external  wall  of  this  side  of  the  edifice ;  the  roof  is  open,  and 
crossed  and  supported  by  stout  beams  of  oak ;  and  the  low  western 
tower,  entered  from  within,  sferves  the  joint  purposes  of  vestiary 
and  belfry.*' 

The  woody  valley,  or  dene,  in  which  rests  this  unique  little 
hamlet,  runs  parallel  to  our  "silver  streak"  of  Channel,  from 
which  it  lies  back  but  a  bare  mile.  We  are  assured,  by  the 
authority  just  quoted,  that  few  changes  have  occurred  within  its 
umbrageous  and  sequestered  depths,  at  any  rate  in  the  nmnber  of 
its  dwellings,  since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  very  much 
yet  remains  of  a  certain  celebrated  manor  house,  or  grange,  to 
attest  his  words.  Conspicuously  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some  of 
the  ancient  rooms  and  outer  walls,  and,  above  all,  the  massive 
chimney  stack,  in  a  secret  nook  whereof  'tis  aflBrmed  an  exalted 
personage  in  hiding,  in  those  parlous  times,  once  found  a  secure 
refuge.  Be  this  legend  strictly  veracious  or  not,  the  region  does 
not  need  it  to  enhance  our  interest,  for  its  present  asi)ect  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  it  as  a  fitting  background  for  the  fancv  flights  of 
poet,  novelist,  or  artist.  If  he  be  one  who  wields  the  brush  he 
may,  as  we  forewarned  him,  find  subject  matter  enough  firom  a 
dozen  points,  to  stop  his  mouth  when  prone  to  underrate  the  South 
Downs  as  a  sketching  groimd. 

After  a  glimpse  at  this  Land-dean,  he  will  hesitate  ere  he  joins 
in  the  aforesaid  cuckoo  cry,  that  the  downs  are  treeless  hills 
bordering  a  "shipless  sea."  Be  he  again  but  the  mere  idling, 
wandering  lover  of  natiu-e,  as  so  many  of  us  are  who  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  such  shrines,  he  will,  siu-ely,  linger  fondly  round  and  about 
the  outskirts  of  the  ferm  and  homesteads,  where  the  odorous  stack 
and  straw  yards  stretch  out  and  up  along  the  edge  of  the  steep, 
white,  winding  roads.  He  will  pause  on  many  a  soft  velvety  or 
gorse  and  heather  clad  slope,  to  gaze  down  on  the  grey  roofs  and 
chimneys  of  the  labourers'  homes,  as  the  blue  smoke  wreathes  its 
way  up  among  the  rich  foliage,  and  loses  itself  in  the  clear  salu- 
brious air — that  unmatchable,  invigorating  South  Down  air 
redolent  always  of  the  happiest  mixtiu-e  of  everything  that  is  sweet 
to  smell  on  land  and  sea. 

There  are  some  things  happily  which  time  cannot  affect,  and 
this  glorious  atmosphere  is  one  of  them.  That,  at  least,  must 
continue  the  same  health-giving  tonic  it  ever  was.  Tt  must  have 
assailed  the  ancient  noses,  and  inflated  the  venerable  lungs  of  Celt, 
Roman,  Dane,  Saxon  or  Norman,  when  inhabiting  these  hills, 
much  as  it  still  does  ours.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  this,  and  to 
remember  that  the  olfactory  nerves  of  these  and  the  rest  of  our 
respected  forefathers  must  have  been  stimulated  by  it  with  the 
same  result  as  our's  are,  albeit  the  "  old  boys  "  may  not  have 
stopped  to  analyse  their  sensations. 

Changes  again  may  have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  certain 
portions    of  the  open  breezy  downs,  but,  in   the  main,  their 
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conformation,  their  dips  and  hollows,  their  rolling  ridges,  knolls^ 
slopes,  rounded  crests  and  general  aspect,  remain  precisely  as  they 
have  been  since  the  great  upheaval,  or  natural  process,  by  which 
they  were  gradually  left  high  and  dry  above  the  sea.  Back  to  the 
remotest  times,  from  the  subsidence  of  the  last  glacial  period,  they 
have  surely  presented  to  those  who  traversed  them,  no  other 
appearance  than  that  which  they  do  at  present.  Trees  and  furze- 
bush,  turf  and  thistle,  have  grown  up,  flourished,  decayed,  disaj>- 
peared,  to  be  followed  in  succession  by  thousands  of  years  of 
similar  growth ;  but  I  repeat,  in  the  main,  the  South  Downs  produce 
on  our  retinas  the  same  effect  as  they  did  on  the  optic  nerves  of 
Julius  Caesar's  legions,  or  of  the  incantation  and  mysterious  rite- 
performing  Druid. 

Except  along  the  line  of  coast  where,  as  1  have  noted,  the 
"  great  green  dragon  "  is  for  ever  swallowing  up  the  land,  there 
can  have  been,  for  any  length  of  time  we  like  to  imagine,  no 
alteration  in  the  general  look,  sound,  or  smell  of  things  hereabouts. 
For  the  sun  went  down  and  rose  thousands  of  years  ago  in  sulky 
gloom  or  in  radiant  magnificence  beliind  those  self-same  hills, 
bringing  into  existence  those  self-same  colours,  tones,  and  hues 
which  delight  our  nineteenth  century  eyes,  as  we  gaze  around  in 
reverend  and  inspired  admiration  on  sky,  earth,  and  sea.  The 
surges,  too,  echoed  and  roared  as  the  soft  winds  or  blatant  blasts 
carried  the  soimd  across  the  land,  with  the  like  resonance,  to  a  note, 
as  we  now  hear  it.  In  fact,  before  ever  there  were  human  ears  to 
hsten,  Nature  at  her  work  was  singing,  as  Goethe  puts  it — 

Thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  time  I  ply, 
Weaving  the  garment  of  God  thou  aeest  him  by. 

Meanwhile  the  rambling,  idling  philosopher  is  brought  back  from 
these  vain  imaginings,  wonderings  and  speculatings,  to  a  sense  of 
the  immediate  present ;  for  loud  above  all  other  sound  rises  the 
cawing  of  the  Land-dean  rooks,  winging  their  way  to  the  tall 
boughs  beneath  him,  from  their  feeding  ground  on  some  of  the 
fellows  on  the  neighboming  hills — over  there  where  the  ploughman 
is  deftly  steering  with  his  long  wand  the  yoked  team  of  sad-eyed, 
docile  oxen,  their  dark  hides  contrasting  conspicuously  with  the 
light  and  dusty  soil  over  which  they  slowly  toil.  The  wanderer 
will,  too,  as  he  strolls,  probably  observe  upon  some  commanding 
and  rounded  eminence  the  tall,  grey-coated,  slouch-hatted  figure 
of  the  shepherd  leaning  on  liis  staflF,  statue-like,  watching  his  flock 
in  the  valley  below,  and  with  a  muttered  word  directing  the  move- 
ments of  the  dog,  whose  good  name,  together  with  that  of  his 
native  hills,  I  am  trying  to  defend.  Later  on  the  fleecy  flock  is 
being  folded  for  the  night  imder  the  lea  of  some  smaller  deUy  and 
within  a  sheltered  coomb  or  holt,  and  although  the  sun  has  dropped 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  lofty  knolls,  there  is  a  lark  still 
warbling  high  in  air,  his  grey  wings  painted  lovingly  with  the 
roseate  flush  of  declining  day,  which  at  that  altitude  yet  embraces 
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him.  A  flight  of  starlings  or  of  wheatears,  those  South-Down 
ortolans,  skimming  across  yon  misty  hollow,  give  further  warning 
of  approaching  night.  So  let  us  go  back,  please,  for  one  final 
stroll  through  my  rural  Land-dean — looking  more  nu^l  than  ever, 
as  the  mystery  of  twilight  settles  down,  and  the  swallows,  with 
many  a  fluttering  twitter,  are  seeking  their  nests  beneath  the 
eaves. 

Solemn  and  silent  everywhere ; 
Nature  with  folded  hands  seems  there, 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer. 

A  last  peep  through  the  lych-gate  at  that  shady  comer  where 
"the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,"  and  then  away  once 
more  towards  the  cliffs.  We  can  take  the  flat  road  to  the  main 
highway,  or  mount  again  over  the  hills  by  the  white  path,  showing 
up  like  a  silver  thread  between  the  wheat  and  oats,  until  it  loses 
itself  on  the  rise  by  that  black  mill  dominating  the  twin-dean  by 
the  sea.  There  will  be  no  fear  of  our  missing  our  way,  for  already 
"  the  floor  of  heaven  is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold," 
and  the  full  moon,  golden  herself  almost  as  the  orb  she  has  just 
replaced,  is  rising  in  tranquil  solemnity  from  out  the  waveless  opal 
sea,  bathing,  earth,  air  and  water,  in  a  flood  of  lambent  light. 

w.  w.  FENN. 
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ME.  BONFIG'S  PEOTEGE. 
I. 

Ebenezer  Bonfig  was  a  widower,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  fresh-coloured  and  alert,  exceedingly  dapper  and  natty 
in  his  appearance,  very  well  to  do,  and  a  member  of  one  or  two 
something  more  than  respectable  clubs.  It  had  been  long  ago 
forgotten  that  Bonfig's  father  had  made  his  fortune  by  the 
discovery  and  extensive  «ale  of  an  esoteric  compound  known  by 
the  title  of  "Limcheon  Tickle;"  and  the  son  had  never  been 
taunted  on  account  of  his  sire's  connection  with  trade  since  he  had 
left  college,  where  of  course  the  nickname  of  "  Pickles  "  had  been 
affixed  to  him.  But  Ebenezer  was  no  tuft-hunter;  not  in  the 
least  ambitious  or  desirous  of  passing  himself  oflF  for  what  he 
was  not,  and  took  the  thing  with  great  and  undisturbed  good 
humour,  till  the  term  lost  all  trace  of  contemptuous  expression, 
and  became  transformed  into  a  kindly  jocular  epithet,  used  by  his 
particular  chums  in  moments  of  endearing  expansion.  After 
leaving  college,  Bonfig  married,  led  an  even,  childless  existence, 
mated  to  a  lady  of  a  temperament  as  calm  and  equable  as  his 
own,  until  death  dissolved  this  stormless  partnership,  and  left 
him  to  nm-se  in  solitude  a  crowd  of  sweet  and  concordant 
memories. 

Yet  Ebenezer  had  one  ruling  passion ;  if  indeed  a  sober,  worthy 
crotchet  deserves  to  be  dignified  by  such  a  name.  He  doted 
on  music  and  musicians.  He  was  a  steadfast  subscriber  to  the 
Italian  Opera;  attended  every  philharmonic,  sacred,  and  classic 
concert,  where  good  musical  fare  was  a  certainty,  and  was 
generally  tolerably  well  posted  up  in  operatic  gossip.  The  store- 
house of  his  recollections  was  rich  with  anecdotes  of  singers  of 
world-wide  fame,  many  of  whom  he  had  known  personally  in  his 
younger  days;  and  to  get  Bonfig  on  to  his  pet  subject  was  a 
common  trick,  practised  with  considerable  unction  by  his  friends 
at  the  club  and  elsewhere. 

"  Sir,"  Ebenezer  would  say,  his  pleasant  rubicund  face  glowing 
with  modest  triumph,  "I  had  the  honom:  of  being  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  great  Malibran — the  great  Maria  Malibran  herselS 
We  shall  never  see  her  like  again.  Patti,  Nilsson,  Tietjens,  don't 
talk  to  me  of  any  of  them,  sir;  great  artists  in  their  way  no 
doubt,  who  command  our  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  they  give 
us,  but  not  one  of  them  a  touch  upon  JVIalibran.  That  woman 
sir,  wasn't  a  woman  at  all  when  on  the  stage ;  she  was  an  angel 
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and  a  fury  by  turns,  as  the  occasion  required.  Wonderful ! 
wonderful!  And  do  you  know  what  she  used,  to  keep  herself 
up  to  the  mark?  Porter,  sir — ^good  honest  porter;  she  would 
drink  a  whole  bottleful  just  before  going  on  the  boards ;  and,  by 
gad,  you  should  have  seen  the  world  of  good  it  did  her !  WTiat 
a  power  it  gave  her !  I  have  handed  her  the  glass  she  drank  out 
of  scores  of  times.  That  was  a  singer  if  you  like,  or  I'm  a 
Dutchman!" 

A  host  of  the  best  singers  were  all  familiar  personages  to  him. 
He  had  either  known  them  from  his  stall  at  the  opera-house ;  or, 
what  was  even  better,  made  their  acquaintance  at  some  of  those 
celebrated  garden  parties,  given  by  a  still  well-remembered  im- 
presario  of  former  days.  Bonfig  had  contrived  to  make  himself 
extremely  popular  in  their  society,  and  got  to  be  received  with 
a  genuine  smile  of  welcome,  where  men  of  high  rank  and  title 
were  only  more  or  less  tolerated  on  account  of  their  social 
influence  and  standing.  Indeed,  on  one  or  two  delicate  occasions, 
his  good  offices  had  been  solicited  to  shake  the  unbending 
obduracy  of  some  recalcitrant  prima  donna;  and  it  was  mainly 
due  to  his  persuasive  good  himiour  and  plausible  serenity,  that 
a  storm  in  a  tea-cup,  which  might  have  proved  serious  to 
managerial  interests,  was  averted.  Artists  knew  they  had  an 
enthusiastic,  sincere  little  friend  in  him ;  ready  to  exult  with  them 
in  their  success,  and  to  console  them  with  graceful  tact  in  their 
failure.  His  bouquets,  flung  with  a  superb  flourish,  and  with 
unerring  aim,  were  things  to  be  remembered;  and  his  honest 
fece,  homing  with  undisguised  rapture,  was  looked  for  as  a 
sympathetic  stimulus,  a  useful  antidote  to  fashionable  British 
frost. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Bonfig  was  a  master 
of  the  craft  himself.  He  could  not  have  deciphered  a  single  bar 
of  music  to  save  his  life ;  and  was  only  known  to  have  attempted 
to  sing  once,  when  he  was  so  frightened  by  the  hideously  dis- 
cordant sounds  which  came  from  him,  that  he  retired  quite 
disconcerted  and  upset.  He  simply  had  an  unlimited  capacity 
for  appreciation ;  a  reverent  admiration  for  anything  like  a  decent 
voice  and  the  power  of  using  it.  He  would  have  risen  from  a 
sick  bed,  rather  than  miss  a  performance  of  artistic  consequence, 
and  postponed  his  most  pressing  engagement  to  put  himself  at 
the  disposal  of  a  singer.  The  grasp  of  a  peer's  hand  would  not 
have  atforded  him  a  tithe  of  the  gratification  which  a  passing 
nod  from  Lablache  gave  him ;  and  as  for  one  of  Malibran's  smiles, 
he  would  not  have  bartered  it  for  a  kingdom.  It  was  a  mystery, 
too,  whence  he  derived  this  extraordinary  predilection.  Bonfig 
senior's  soul  had  never  soared  for  an  instant  above  pickles,  and 
the  account  at  his  banker's;  but  then  to  be  sure,  problems  of 
greater  intricacy  remain  to  this  moment  unsolved. 
After  the  death  of  his  gentle  companion,  who,  far  from  checking 
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Ebenezer,  had  done  her  very  best  to  share  his  enthusiasm,  he 
Btill  continued  to  interest  himself  in  musical  matters;  but  his 
interest  grew  less  active,  and  found' its  vent  rather  more  in  the 
retrospective  than  in  the  present  or  prospective.  The  impresario^ 
who  had  looked  upon  Bonfig  in  a  measure  as  a  counsellor  and 
staunch  ally,  had  found  a  successor ;  new  artists  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  old,  and  Ebenezer — a  Bip  Van  Winkle,  in  an  old  world 
become  new,  without  his  even  having  been  asleep — was  fain  to 
content  himself  with  making  his  appearance  as  usual  in  his  stall, 
and  indulging  in  regrets  of  a  glorious  past,  whenever  he  got  the 
chance  of  domg  so.  The  modem  school  of  song  had,  of  course, 
degenerated  in  his  opinion;  and,  with  it,  the  modem  school  of 
lyrical  composition.  He  was  a  bitter  anti-Wagnerite,  and  for 
the  life  of  him  could  not  see  what  the  public  found  to  applaud 
in  the  music  of  "  that  confounded  German,"  which  to  him  was 
*'  all  noise,  and  no  melody." 


.II. 

But  he  was  shortly  to  be  roused  from  this  comparative  state 
ef  apathy.  One  day  he  called  upon  an  old  college  friend,  home 
from  India,  and  staying  at  a  boarding-house  situated  in  one  of 
the  squares  of  the  West-Central  district.  While  the  two  were 
talking  together  amicably  in  the  somewhat  dingy  drawing-room, 
Bonjfig  became  suddenly  disgracefully  inattentive  to  the  con- 
versation, and  strangely  absorbed  in  listening  to  the  sound  of 
a  voice  which  seemed  to  shoot  up  from  somewhere  about  the 
basement  of  the  house. 

It  was,  however,  a  voice  well  worthy  of  attention.  A  man's 
voice  of  pronounced  tenor  quality,  rich,  strong,  agreeable  and 
of  extreme  purity ;  one  of  those  voices  which,  in  ordinary  sized 
rooms,  shake  the  chandelier  glasses,  and  cause  a  sense  of  vibration 
in  the  diaphragm  of  the  hstener ;  but  which,  in  a  large  hall, 
lucky  in  its  acoustics,  swell  into  harmoniously-regulated  waves 
of  sound,  as  full  and  majestic  as  the  notes  of  a  church  organ. 

Bonfig's  eyes  twinkled  with  excitement. 

*'Hark!"  be  said;  "some  one  is  singing;  yon  didn't  tell 
tne  you  had  en  ^ist  in  the  house." 

*'Pooh,  it's  no  artist!  it's  only  Louis,  the  servant,  or  waiter, 
or  whatever  you  may  call  him,"  answered  Ebenezer's  friend, 
contemptuously.  The  voice  was  clearly  neither  a  novelty  nor 
a  pleasure  to  him. 

"A  waiter!"  exclaimed  Bonfig,  indignantly.  *^A  man  with 
a  voice  like  that  a  waiter  I  Do  be  quiet  for  a  moment,  Jones, 
I  want  to  listen." 

The  musician  went  on,  serenely  unconscious  of  an  audience. 
He  was  singing  one  of  those  Ital^n  ditties,  so  greatly  in  vogue 
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at  the  time  when  the  youth  of  Italy  shouldered  guns  and  marched 
out  to  fight  and  die  for  freedom  and  unity. 

Addio  mia  bella  addio, 
L'Armata  se  ne  va  ; 
8e  non  parti»si  anch'  io 
Barebbe  una  yiltii. 

It  was  evident,  too,  that  the  performer  was  doing  something 
else  besides  merely  singing;  and,  judging  firom  the  occasional 
jerkiness  of  his  notes,  it  might  be  shrewdly  surmised  that  he  was 
cleaning  knives,  or  boots,  or  at  all  events  throwing  his  arms  about 
with  some  energy. 

"  A  G-iuglini !  a  Tamberlick  !  a  Negrini ! "  murmured  honest, 
easily-moved  Mr.  Bonfig,  getting  up  from  his  seat  excitedly,  and 
pacing  the  room.  "  There  isn't  a  man  who  can  boast  of  a  voice 
like  that  on  the  stage  at  the  present  moment.  I  say,  Jones,  I 
should  like  to  see  this  wonder ;  I  Tniist  see  him ;  ring  for  him  to 
come  up  here  at  once,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

"  Foit  want  to  see  Louis?"   asked  Ebenezer's   friend,  not  a 
little  aghast  at  this  sudden,  unexpected  freak. 
"  Yes,  why  not  ?"  said  Bonfig,  almost  fiercely. 

"  Nothing,  only  that do  you  really  mean  it  ?  " 

"  Mean  it !  of  course  I  do ! "  said  Ebenezer,  emphatically. 
**  You  have  no  objection,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  the  slightest  objection,"  replied  Jones,  rising  and 
touching  the  bell. 

The  singing  ceased,  and  after  a  brief  interval  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  Jones,  who  had  barely  recovered  from  his 
surprise. 

A  young  fellow  entered,  dressed  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  a 
servant  to  a  "genteel"  household.  His  not  over-clean  shirts 
front,  frayed  at  the  edges,  and  his  dress-coat,  disfigured  by  shiny 
patches,  showed  that  he  was  kept  a  great  deal  more  for  use  than 
tor  ornament;  and  that  small  wages  and  extreme  hard  work 
evidently  allowed  him  but  a  scanty  margin  both  of  time  and 
money  for  personal  decoration. 

Bonfig,  however,  was  not  ill-pleased  by  the  appearance  of  the 
man,  apart  from  his  clothes.  He  was  above  the  average  height, 
strongly  built,  with  a  deep  full  chest,  and  broad  shoulders  to 
match ;  a  substantial  well-shaped  neck,  surmounted  by  a  dark- 
complexioned  face,  set  off  by  a  well-cared-for  black  moustache ; 
and  the  whole  topped  by  a  mop  of  thickly-fibred  hair,  rendered  as 
luxuriant  and  glossy  as  cheap  grease  could  make  it.  The 
•expression  of  the  face  was  genial  and  good  tempered,  and  the 
eyes  were  bright  and  by  no  means  lacking  in  intelligence.  He 
was  a  foreigner,  and  obviously  an  Italian,  to  the  trained  eye. 
"  You  did  ring  ?"  he  asked,  looking  at  Jones. 
"  Yes  ;  ahem !    There  you  are  Bonfig,  there's  your  man." 
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Mr.  Bonfig  smiled  pleasantly.  "My  friend,**  he  said,  "was 
that  you  singing  below  just  now  ?  " 

The  servant  appeared  a  trifle  sheepish  and  disconcerted.  When 
people  rang  for  him  in  this  way,  it  was  generally  to  order  a  bottle 
of  beer,  or  a  brandy  and  soda ;  not  to  ask  him  whether  he  had 
been  singing.  The  amiable  widow  lady  who  owned  and  managed 
the  boarding  house,  objected  to  his  making  a  noise,  and  had  told 
him  so  plainly  on  diflferent  occasions.  His  interrogator,  however, 
did  not  look  angry ;  but  on  the  contrary  smiled  most  genially. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  bashfully. 

"  You  have  a  fine  voice,  a  very  fine  voice,"  said  Mr.  Bonfig ; 
"  your  singing  gave  me  great  pleasure,  extreme  pleasure." 

The  unfortunate  waiter  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  under  this 
running  fire  of  praise.  He  shifted  his  body  about  uneasily,  and 
his  face  broke  out  into  a  foolish  smile. 

"  A  man  with  such  a  voice  as  yours  ought  to  do  something 
better  than  what  you  are  doing,"  remarked  Mr.  Bonfig,  senten- 
tiously ;  "  you  are  wasting  a  precious  gift,  my  friend." 

"  Eh !  what  can  I  do,  sir  ?  "  replied  the  poor  fellow,  feeling  that 
he  was  expected  to  say  sojnething.  "  I  have  been  a  cameriere 
all  my  life ;  I  must  work  for  my  living." 

"  Such  is  the  irony  of  fate,"  mused  Mr.  Bonfig  in  silence,  con- 
templatively rubbing  his  nose.  "  Here  is  a  man  with  a  priceless 
jewel,  and  he  is  too  poor  and  too  friendless  to  turn  it  to  its  proper 
account.  How  many  village  Kubinis  and  mute  inglorious  Don- 
zellis  have  been  lost  to  art  in  this  way ! " 

An  awkward  and  ridiculous  silence  threatened  the  interview. 
The  restless  Jones,  who  did  not  in  the  least  enter  into  his  friend 
Ebenezer's  feelings,  came,  however,  to  the  rescue. 

"  Youll  drink  something,  Bonfig,  won't  you  ?  Here,  Louis,  you 
can  bring  up  a  couple  of  bottles  of  Bass  and  some  glasses.  Bas8 
is  the  best  thing  they've  got  here ;  I  can't  recommend  the  wines." 

A  quick  transformation  took  place,  and  the  nervous  musician 
magically  altered  into  the  brisk  attentive  waiter. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  two  bottles  of  Bass,"  he  said  moving  to  the  door, 
very  glad  no  doubt  to  escape. 

Ebenezer  began  to  nurse  a  project  in  his  brain,  till  his  medita- 
tions were  interrupted  by  the  reappearance  of  Louis  with  the 
beer. 

"  Ijomis  ?  "  Bonfig  asked,  "  is  that  your  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Luigi  Cafiarelli ;  I  am  called  Louis,  because  madama 
she  give  me  that  name." 

"  Well,  Luigi,  here  is  my  card,"  said  Ebenezer,  taking  out  his 
case  ;  "  do  you  think  you  could  spare  the  time  to  give  me  a  call 
one  evening  this  week  ?     I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  Italian,  not  a  little  surprised. 

"  Let  me  see,  to-day  is  Tuesday ;  well,  say  on  Thursday — would 
that  day  suit  you?" 
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Lnigi  scratched  his  head  thonghtfiilly.  ^^  If  ipadama  will  give 
me  the  permission,  yes,  sir." 

"  I  don't  suppose  she  will  refuse ;  Thursday,  then.  We  will 
have  a  little  serious  conversation.  That  voice  of  yours  ought 
certainly  to  have  fair  play." 

Jones  by  this  time  had  got  to  look  upon  his  friend  as  a  sort  of 
harmless  monomaniac.  He  listened  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
and  a  deprecatory  shake  of  his  head. 

Luigi,  after  he  had  drawn  the  corks  and  poured  out  the  beer, 
waited  to  see  if  anything  more  was  wanted,  and  then  prepared  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  Thursday,  then,  don't  forget ! "  cried  Bonfig  to  him,  as  he  went 
out ;  "  I  shall  wait  for  you  all  the  evening." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Luigi,  bowing  at  the  door.  He  clearly  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it  all,  but  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
saying  "  Yes,  sir  "  to  everything ;  besides,  it  was  the  only  answer 
that  suggested  itself  to  him. 

After  bidding  his  friend  good-bye,  and  on  his  way  home, 
Ebenezer  developed  still  further  the  project  he  had  conceived. 
Here  was  he,  a  man  of  means,  of  ample  means,  possessed  of 
money  that  was  lying  fallow  and  of  no  earthly  benefit  to  any  one ; 
and  there  was  a  poor  devil  of  an  Italian  with  a  remarkably  fine 
voice,  only  needing  culture  and  training  to  make  the  fortune  of 
its  owner.  Why  should  not  he,  Bonfig,  interest  himself  and  ex- 
pend some  of  his  superfluous  capital  in  giving  the  fellow  a  chance  ? 
There  was  the  material  in  the  shape  of  the  voice  to  work  upon ; 
the  man  was  good  looking — the  picture  of  an  Ehino — ^and  he 
seemed  intelligent.  Supix)sing  he  did  throw  away  a  couple  of 
hundreds  ?  Count  Piicke  had  done  more  for  Jenny  Lind ;  and 
what  would  Christine  Nilsson,  the  Swedish  nightingale,  have  been 
but  for  M.  Tomcrhjelm  ? — a  street  musician,  a  peripatetic  song- 
stress, wasting  her  sweetness  on  boors  in  village  j)othouse8,  instead 
of  charming  the  most  highly  civilized  and  difficult  audiences  in 
Europe !  Sweden  had  given  a  good  example  in  two  cases ;  England 
should  do  the  same.  He,  Bonfig,  would  do  something  substantial 
for  art.  He  settled  in  his  mind  who  should  be  Luigi's  first  in- 
structor, and  very  firmly  decided  upon  giving  his  scheme  a  good 
trial.  He  hadn't  a  living  relative ;  was  free  to  dispose  of  his 
money  as  he  pleased,  and  if  his  project  failed  he  could  compensate 
Luigi  in  some  way  for  loss  of  time,  and  procure  him  another 
situation. 

III. 

The  Italian  waiter  was  true  to  his  word.  Permission  to  leave 
his  work  for  an  hour  or  two  had  been  grudgingly  granted  to  him  ; 
and,  having  substituted  a  frock-coat,  sadly  needmg  repairs,  for  his 
shabby  waiter's  swallow-tailed  garment,  he  sallied  forth  to  Mr. 
Bonfig's  chambers,  near  Piccadilly. 
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"  Sit  down,  my  friend,"  said  Ebenezer,  eyeing  him  benevolently, 
"  and  take  a  glass  of  wine !  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  it ;  it  is 
your  own  Italian  Chianti ;  I  got  it  out  expressly  for  you." 

Cheered  by  the  mild  beam  of  Mr.  Bonfig's  glance,  Luigi  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  and  sipped,  with  the  air  of  a  timid 
connoisseur,  the  wine  which  had  been  poured  out  for  him. 

"  I  hope  you  find  it  good,"  said  jVIt.  Bonfig ;  "  it  is  generally 
considered  pretty  fair  tipple ;  I  have  had  it  in  bottle  these  four 
years." 

The  Italian,  not  knowing  how  to  thank  his  host,  took  reftige  in 
his  native  language,  and  murmured  something  about  the  signore 
being  troppo  buono. 

"  And  now,  my  good  friend,"  said  Ebenezer,  '^  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  seriously.  You  were  singing  very  nicely  the  other  day;  I 
need  scarcely  ask  whether  you  are  fond  of  music  ?  " 

^*  I  am  Italian,"  said  Luigi,  simply. 

"  A  fitting  answer,  a  most  fitting  answer,  to  be  sure,"  remarked 
Mr.  Bonfig,  smiling.  -**  You  are  Italian ;  one  of  a  race  which  has 
produced  the  greatest  singers  and  musicians  in  the  world.  You 
are  Italian,  and  I  like  the  tone  of  pride,  the  very  natural  tone  of 
pride,  in  which  you  have  answered.  Now,  what  would — ^what 
would  you  say  to  becoming  a  singer  ?  "  he  added,  abruptly,  throw- 
ing back  his  head,  and  looking  Luigi  fiill  in  the  face. 

The  waiter,  taken  by  surprise  at  this  unexpected  question,  was 
at  a  loss  for  words.  He  contented  himself  with  gazing  vacantly 
on  Mr.  Bonfig. 

"  Of  com-se,  don't  misunderstand  me,"  continued  Ebenezer  ;  "  I 
don't  mean  that  you  should  go  and  sing  on  the  stage  at  once.  I 
mean  that  you  should  put  yourself  under  the  care  of  a  properly 
qualified  teacher,  and  devote  your  time  to  study,  for  a  year,  two 
years,  three  years ;  in  short,  until  culture  and  training  shall  have 
rendered  you  suflBciently  perfect  to  take  the  place,  which  I  consider 
your  natural  advantages  entitle  you  to." 

Luigi  smiled ;  he  actually  smiled.  "  How  can  I  do  all  that, 
sir  ?  "  ne  said ;  "  I  am  very  poor." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  replied  Bonfig,  almost  impatiently,  as 
though  desirous  of  touching  as  little  as  possible  on  me  subject  of 
the  young  fellow's  means ;  "  but  we  mustn't  let  that  stand  in  the 
-way  of  a  gain  to  the  stage.  I  am  very  interested  in  matters  of 
art ;  your  voice  struck  me  as  fetr  too  good  to  be  lost  for  want  of  a 
little  help.  Listen,  I  am  going  to  speak  plainly — take  another 
glass  of  wine  while  I  am  talking.  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  what 
you  can't,  without  the  least  inconvenience  to  myself.  Leave  your 
present  state  of  life,  study  with  a  good  master,  and  I  venture  to 
prophesy  a  brilliant  career  for  you.  The  mere  question  of  expense 
need  not  trouble  you ;  I  charge  myself  with  that,  and  you  won't 
be  under  the  slightest  obligation  to  me ;  on  the  contrary,  I  shall 
be  the  obliged,  as  every  success  you  achieve  in  the  future  will 
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reflect  an  honoor  upon  me.     Singers  are  my  hobby,  you  know,** 
he  added,  by  way  of  apology. 

Luigi  didn't  understand  what  a  hobby  was,  but  -what  he 
clearly  understood  was  that  a  benevolent,  tidy-looking  old  gentle- 
man was  offering  to  release  him  from  the  drudgery  of  waiting 
day  and  night  upon  a  crowd  of  exacting,  diflScultly  pleased,  and 
often  extremely  quarrelsome  and  inconsiderate  men  and  women. 
Visions  of  a  happy  existence,  such  as  he  had  sometimes  secretly 
dreamed  of,  came  before  him.  Singing  all  day,  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  and  decently  lodged.     Could  it  all  be  real  ? 

**  You  would  do  that  for  me,  sir  ?  **  he  said,  looking  up  with 
moistened  eyes. 

Mr.  Bonfig  repeated  his  statement  emphatically.  It  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  persuade  the  simple  Italian  that  there 
was  indeed  a  person  to  be  foimd  in  the  world,  rich  enough  and 
willing  to  saddle  himself  with  another  man,  and  put  him  in  the 
way  of  entering  ujwn  a  new  life.  But  Ebenezer  argued  with 
such  skill  and  tact;  quoted  so  many  examples  of  artists,  in  almost 
identical  positions,  having  accepted  the  same  friendly  aid,  and 
turned  out  a  blessing  and  credit;  put  the  thing  so  carelessly 
in  the  light  of  a  mere  trifling  service,  utterly  unworthy  of  even 
a  thank-you,  that  Luigi  was  convinced  at  last  into  uttering  a 
grateful  consent.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  quit  his  place 
with  all  possible  speed,  take  a  lodging,  and  put  himself  at  Mr. 
Bonfig's  disx)08al.  At  the  end  of  the  interview,  a  few  five-poimd 
notes  filled  the  waiter's  soul-cup  to  overflowing.  In  his  wildest 
dreams  he  had  never  realized  the  possession  of  so  much  money. 
He  became  posi]tively  speechless  through  gratitude. 

By-and-bye,  Mr.  Bonfig  was  able  to  congratulate  himself  npon 
his  deed.  Luigi  proved  to  be  the  steadiest  and  best  of  fellows, 
and  did  his  utmost  to  justify  the  confidence  placed  in  him.  He 
was  a  Lombard,  from  the  hilly  districts  of  Como,  and  had  much 
of  the  mountaineer's  simplicity  and  rugged  honesty  of  thought, 
coupled  with  indomitable  industry  and  a  fair  amount  of  intelli- 

Sence.  His  singing  master  grew  rapturous  on  the  subject  of 
is  voice,  and  announced  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  great 
difficulty  to  make  an  artist  of  a  man  endowed  with  a  quick  and 
trae  musical  ear,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  make  progress.  The 
ei-waiter  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  intellect  to  mastering 
the  intricacies  of  crotchets  and  quavers,  breves  and  semi-breves ; 
and  learned  in  a  few  months,  by  sheer  dint  of  application,  to  read 
the  black  notes  of  a  vocal  score  very  fairly  at  first  sight.  Time 
and  tune  came  naturally  to  him,  like  prose  to  the  Bourgeois 
Gentilhonome ;  and  he  displayed  an  unexpected  readiness  in 
acQuiring  the  subtle  grace  and  finish,  the  faculty  of  imparting 
light  and  shade  to  singing,  which  make  good  artists.  It  was 
rather  too  late,  of  course,  to  mould  him  into  a  profound  musician, 
but  he  would,  with  time  and  experience,  know  as  much  as  most 
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operatic   singers  are  expected  to  know,  and  his  splendid  voice 
would  make  up  for  the  rest. 

Mr.  Bonfig  was  in  ecstasies.  He  often  sat  in  the  room  whilst 
his  protege  was  taking  his  lesson,  and  listened  with  open  mouth, 
his  bosom  inflating  with  secret  pride  and  joy.  Spirto  gentil 
moved  him  beyond  expression,  and  Lnigi's  singing  of  Una,  furtiva 
lagrima  did,  in  fact,  bring  a  hidden  tear  to  good  old  Boafig's 
eyes.     Mario  and  Rubini  seemed  to  him  eclipsed. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  Ebenezer  linked  his  arm  in  that  of 
the  Italian,  and  introduced  him  boldly  into  society.  The  ex- 
waiter,  clean,  well  nourished,  and  well  dressed,  looked  a  very 
diflferent  personage,  and  his  singing  made  him  extremely  welcome 
in  a  drawing-room.  Besides,  there  was  a  quiet  natural  dignity 
about  the  man  which  successfully  fought  against  early  habits  and 
early  training.  Like  an  old  cavalry  horse,  harnessed  to  a  cab, 
and  rearing  at  the  sound  of  a  street  band,  he  might  turn  his  head 
rather  too  suddenly  when  a  call  for  refreshments  was  made ;  but 
he  quickly  remembered  himself  again,  and  checked  his  impulse. 
He  was  also,  it  might  be  thought,  a  little  too  obsequious  in  his 
politeness — ^but  then,  what  wonH  modern  ladies  and  gentlemen 
forgive  in  a  man  who  is  a  "  signor,"  and  who  sings  ? 

One  day  Mr.  Bonfig  deemed  the  time  had  arrived  to  complete 
his  plans  for  the  education  of  Luigi.  He  would  take  him  to 
Italy,  where  certain  finishing  lessons  from  a  celebrated  inaeatro^ 
and  a  necessary  course  of  dramatic  and  stage  instruction,  would 
render  him  fit  to  open  his  professional  campaign,  and  reveal  to 
the  theatrical  world  a  new  tenor.  Mr.  Bonfig  understood  that 
the  maestro  in  question,  had  the  talent  of  pushing  promising 
pupils,  and  that  his  recommendation  alone  was  sufficient  to 
induce  managers  to  come  forward  with  brilliant  offers.  He  spoke 
of  his  intentions  to  his  protege,  and  then  it  was  that  he  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  Luigi  had  a  sweetheart. 

She  was  some  little  humble  work-girl,  whom  the  Italian  had 
known  and  "  kept  company  "  with,  in  the  days  when  he  was  poor 
and  friendless.  His  change  of  fortune  had  not  altered  his  affec- 
tions, and  the  two  were  now  anxious  to  marry.  Luigi  would  do 
nothing  without  the  sanction  and  consent  of  his  benefactor,  but 
he  ix)inted  out  respectfully  that  he  was  very  much  in  love,  that 
they  had  been  waiting  hopefully  for  a  long  while ;  and  that  now, 
with  this  journey  to  Italy  before  him,  he  felt  emboldened  to  state 
his  case,  and  to  ask  permission  to  be  allowed  to  take  her  with  him 
as  his  wife.  She  would  be  no  additional  expense ;  the  sum  that 
Mr.  Bonfig  paid  over  to  him  was  liberal  enough  to  maintain  three 
wives,  not  to  speak  of  one. 

This  was  Mr.  Bonfig's  first  touch  of  grief,  after  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  period  of  happiness.  He  had  never  dreamed  of 
Luigi  being,  like  other  young  men,  subject  to  the  affluence  of  blood 
to  the  heart,  which  is  called  love.     He  had  formed  pet  theories 
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of  his  own  on  the  score  of  artista,  and  one  of  them  was  that 
celibacy  was  a  desirable  qualification.     He  looked  rather  grave, 
\     therefore,   when   his  prot%e   laid   bare   this   new   phase  of  his 
I     character. 

J         "  You  desire  to  marry,  my  friend,"  he  said.      "  The  feeling  is 
I     natural,  very  natural  at  your  age,  I  admit ;  but  let  me  ask  you, 
have  you  given  this  matter  serious  consideration  ?  " 

Luigi  replied  that  his  aflfection  for  the  young  woman  w^s  the 
growth  of  years,  and  that  one  of  the  ambitions  of  his  life  was  to 
make  her  his  wife. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Bonfig,  "  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  though  I  confess  you  have  given  me  something  of  a 
shock.  You  see,  Luigi,  my  friend,  your  position  is  considerably 
changed  now ;  you  are  in  a  feir  way  of  becoming  a  somebody ; 
your  prospects  in  life  are  promising,  exceedingly  promising. 
Through  yoiu-  industry,  good-will,  and  natural  capacities — which 
have  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  anticipations — you  are  about  to 
take  a  place  in  the  world,  superior,  far  superior,  I  hope,  to  your 
past  or  present ;  and,  and — don't  you  think  now,  that  a  tie  of  the 
kind  you  mention  would — would — dear  me !  how  shall  I  put  it  ? 
hem  ! — ^prejudice  your  future  ?  " 

Luigi,  seeing  that  his  patron  scarcely  approved  of  the  contem- 
plated union,  bowed  his  head  sadly,  and  looked  the  picture  of 
misery. 

"Far  be  it  for  me,"  continued  Ebenezer,  who  detested  the 
thought  of  seeming  unkind,  "  to  seek  to  influence  you  in  any  way, 
or  to  appear  to  exert  an  authority  to  which  I  distinctly  wish  to 
have  no  claim.  You  are  at  liberty  to  act  as  you  please  ;  and  I — 
I  am  merely  oflFering  you  the  counsel  of  a  friend.  This — ahem  I — 
this  young  person — a  most  loveable  girl  in  all  other  respects,  no 
doubt — is — is,  I  imagine,  scarcely  fit  to  take  her  place  in  the 
world  to  which  you  will  have  a  right  to  belong ;  don't  you 
think  that  if  you  could — if  you  could  now,  say,  go  to  Italy 
alone,  and  see  how  you  bear  absence  from  her  for  a  little 
while,  come  to  a  better  and  calmer  experience  of  this  affection  ?  " 

Mr.  Bonfig  was  obviously  getting  a  little  entangled,  and 
paused,  relieved  by  the  idea  that  he  had  contrived  to  convey  his 
meaning. 

Luigi  still  hung  his  head  very  low.  "  I  love  her,"  he  said 
simply,  "  and  she  loves  me  ;  I  shall  always  love  her,  and  she  will 
always  love  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,  no  doubt,"  said  Ebenezer,  trying  to  smile  ;  "  that  is 
how  lovers  talk  as  a  rule,  I  believe.  Well,  let  us  drop  the  subject 
for  the  present,  and  consider  that  I  have  said  nothing.  I — I  don't 
wish  to  influence  you  in  the  matter  at  all ;  you  are  free  to  disjx)se 
of  yourself  as  you  please.  The  news  has  come  upon  me 
rather  suddenly,  that's  all,  and  that  is  why  I  have  spoken.  W^e  can 
resume  the  conversation  another  time — another  time,  my  friend." 
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In  the  evening,  Mr.  Bonfig's  laundress  entered  his  sitting-room, 
and  intimated,  with  matronly  indignation,  that  there  was  a  "  young 
person  "  waiting  in  the  hall,  who  desired  to  see  him. 

"  Somebody  wishing  to  see  me  ?  "  asked  Ebenezer. 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  young  person."  Ominous  emphasis  on  the  word 
"  person." 

"  Dear  me  !  who  can  it  be  ?  "  said  Bonfig,  puzzled,  and  posit  iv^ely 
blushing  imder  the  severe  glance  of  his  attendant.  "  Are  you 
quite  sure  there  is  no  mistake,  Mrs.  Partington  ?  " 

"  No,  it  ain't  no  mistake,"  said  the  virtuous  female ;  "  she  asked 
for  you  right  enough." 

"  Dear  me ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bonfig,  once  more.  "  Well,  I — 1 
suppose  you  had  better  ask  her  to  come  in." 

Tlie  laundress  sailed  out  with  a  stately  sweep,  and  in  another 
moment  led  in  a  timid,  poorly  but  neatly  clad  young  girl. 

"  Pray  be  seated,"  said  ilr.  Bonfig,  courteously,  though  a  trifle 
nervous  and  confused. 

The  new-comer  seemed  evidently  in  some  sore  distress  of  mind. 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  she  said,  half  inclined  to  burst  into  tears,  "  I  hope  I 
haven't  done  wrong  in  coming,  but  I  couldn't  stay  at  home  any 
longer  without  easing  my  heart." 

"  Try  and  collect  yourself^  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Bonfig,  pater- 
nally. 

"  You  are  the  gentleman  who  has  been  so  good  to  Louis  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  Oh,  sir,  I  am  his  sweetheart.,  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
what  a  bad,  wicked  girl  I  am,  and  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  and 
not  to  be  angry  with  Louis  !  "      She  began  to  cry  bitterly. 

"  Don't  give  way,  my  child,"  said  Boi^g,  kindly,  "  tell  me  your 
sorrow,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do ." 

"  It's  all  on  my  account  that  he's  displeased  you,"  continued  the 
girl.  "  It's  all  my  fault ;  it  was  I  who  pressed  him  to  marry  me  ; 
you  see,  sir,  we've  been  waiting  a  long  while,  and  his  going  away- 
all  those  miles  seemed  as  if  he  would  forget  me,  and  I  should 
never  see  him  any  more^  and  Fm  so  fond  of  him !  I  worried  him 
into  it,  but  I  can  see  now  that  a  poor  ignorant  girl  like  me  isn't 
fit  for  him,,  and  I've  come  to  tell  you  that  I  give  him  back  his 
promise,  and  will  never  see  him  again  !  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell 
him  this  afternoon,  so  I've  come  to  tell  you."  A  wild  fit  of  sob- 
bing, no  longer  to  be  restrained,  seized  her,  and  she  broke  down. 

Mr*  Bonfig  had  never  despised  himself  so  much  as  he  despised 
himself  now.  He  was  a  \^llain  !  a  scoundrel !  that's  what  he  was ; 
«and  what  is  more,  he  had  been  trying  to  make  villains  of  others. 
What  right  had  he  to  interfere  in  the  love  aflfairs  of  these  two 
young  people  ?  What  right  had  he  to  break  the  heart  of  the 
pretty,  decently-spoken  girl,  crying  her  eyes  out  before  him  ? 
Did  he  think  because  he  had  been  helping  a  man  on  a  bit  in  life — 
actuated  more  by  foolish  vanity,  than  any  real  honest  motive — that 
he  had  the  right  to  be  the  arbiter  of  two  existences,  to  settle 
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imperiously  the  fate  of  a  strong  and  honourable  attachment  ? 
Wasn't  marriage  a  natural  thing?  Hadn't  he,  Bonfig,  been 
married  and  happy  ?  He  thanked  Heaven,  however,  that  the  girl 
had  had  the  good  sense  to  come  to  him  in  good  time*  He  would 
set  matters  light  at  once. 

"  Don't  cry  any  more,  there's  a  good  child,"  he  said,  tenderl v 
patting  the  girl's  shoulder ;  "  I  am  not  in  the  least  angry  with 
Louis ;  I  never  was,  and  you  shall  marry  him  to-morrow  if  you 
like ;  only  don't  cry  any  more,  my  dear,  I  can't  bear  to  see  you 
crying."  Extremely  affected,  the  old  gentleman  blew  his  nose 
\'igorously.  "  Dry  your  eyes  like  a  sensible  girl,"  he  continued  ; 
"I  shall  ask  Louis  to-morrow  to  forgive  me,  and  you  shall  both 
marry  and  go  to  Italy  together.  I  alone  am  to  blame  in  all  this ; 
I'm  an  old  fool  and  I  know  it,  only  don't  cry  any  more." 

His  }>ersuasions  by  degrees  had  their  effect,  and  the  yoimg 
^oman  soon  recovered  her  spirits,  and  left  witk  her  heart  full  of 
gratitude  and  veneration  for  her  sweetheart's  benefector.  Luigi, 
whose  whole  being  had  been  racked  by  the  torments  of  love,  and 
the  consciousness  of  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Bonfig,  nearly  broke 
down  the  next  day,  at  this  further  proof  of  his  patron's  goodness, 
and  swore  loudly  that  there  was  not  a  nobler  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  two  married,  and  Ebenezer,  who  had  come  down 
v«y  handsomely,  and  insisted  upon  giving  the  girl  a  cheque 
representing  four  figures,  as  a  wedding  gift,  accompanied  them  to 
Italy,  and  exerted  himself  actively  on  his  protege's  behalL  In 
six  months  Luigi  made  his  appearance  in  Milan,  as  Edgardo ; 
caused  a  real  genuine  /urore,,  and  Mr..Bonfig'&  dream  was  realized*. 

DT. 

From  that  day  fame  and  success  showered  their  sweetest 
smiles  upon  the  ex-waiter.  He  sane  at  the  principal  Italian  and 
French  theatres,  and  Mr.  Bonfig,  wno  had  returned  to  England, 
read  of  these  triumphs  in  the  newspapers  witk  exulting  eagerness 
^till  a  disaster  happened  whicL  absorbed  his  wiiole  thouglits  and 
time. 

The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  foiled,  and  Mn  Bonfig,  who  was 
^  of  the  princip^  shareholders,  found'  himself  a  beggar, 
^ot  a  beggar  in  a  comparative  sense,  but  a  beggar  in  the 
Wlest  and  sternest  acceptation  of  the  t^m.  He  was  one 
of  the  "  one  thousand  ruins  "  brought  about  by  that  celebrated 
concern.  He  was  the  soul  of  honesty,  and  surrendered  every 
arthing ;  he  was  the  soul  of  pride,  and  morbidly  shimned  all  his 
Wends,  hiding  himself^  and  endeavouring  to  earn  daily  bread, 
out  what  could  this  poor  old  gentleman  do,  amidst  the  cruel  press 
and  strife  of  the  coarser  millions,  fighting  for  a  bare  existence  ?  He 
"^  Wn  accustomed  to  the  easy  life  of  a  man  of  means ;  he  knew 
not  one  of  the  thousand  practical  forms  of  work  by  which  money 
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may  be  earned ;  he  was  timid  and  keenly  sensitive,  and  he  inras 
getting  very  old.  His  spirit  was  broken.  He  became  like  a  man 
in  a  dream. 

Not  even  he  himself  could  have  told  you  how  he  contrived,  day 
by  day,  to  prolong  an  existence  which  had  become  a  burden  to  liim. 
It  wa;3  a  bitter  dream  to  him,  and  he  lived  in  it ;  and  it  must  have 
been  while  his  thoughts  were  in  this  Upas-scented  dreamland,  that 
he  found  himself  one  sunny  June  day  in  Regent  street,  slo^rly 
walking,  one  of  a  chain  of  men,  by  the  side  of  the  kerb-stones, 
bearing  8trapi>ed  to  his  shoulders  a  flaming  poster  announcing-  a 
l)erformance  at  the  Opera  House,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new 
singer. 

Admit  that  Dame  Fortune  can  be  brutally  cynical  when  she 
likes.  She  had  so  willed  it,  that  by  a  strange  fatality  the  man  who 
had  been  the  declared  friend  of  a  host  of  past  celebrities,  and  the 
constant  and  liberal  supix)rter  of  the  oj>era,  should  be  tm-ned,  in 
,  his  declining  years,  into  its  "  sandwich  ! "  Yes,  that  is  to  what 
the  iJOOT  old  gentleman  had  come.  Reduced  to  the  Very  verge  of 
starvation,  there  soon  came  the  moment  when  he  did  not  know 
how  to  procure  even  the  hardest  of  crusts,  without  seeking  the  cold 
charity  of  a  workhouse.  One  day,  whilst  lingering — taking  good 
care,  however,  to  avoid  observation — ^near  the  door  of  the  Opera 
House,  he  noticed  a  motley  group  of  ill-dressed  men  shambling  in 
and  out  of  the  dark  and  narrow  side  entrance.  They  went  in  free 
from  burden  and  came  out  again  loaded  with  huge  placarded  boards. 
Bonfig  timidly  ventured  to  question  one  of  these  men,  and,  such 
is  the  freemasonry  of  sorrow,  got  to  be  in  a  very  brief  time  on  the 
confidential  terms  of  a  fellow  "  mate  "  with  him. 

"  I'm  a  sandwich  man,  that's  wot  I  am,"  said  his  newly-formed 
acquaintance  in  a  hoarse,  foggy  voice.  "  And  I  gets  a  shillin'  a 
day  for  the  carrying  of  this  yere  board.  It's  a  'ard  life,  mate,  but 
it's  better  nor  the  workus,  and  I  can  alius  get  my  two  i>ennorth 
o'  rum,  and  a  blow  out  o'  taters." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  hard  life,  as  Bonfig  himself  experienced,  when, 
driven  by  absolute  despair,  he  placed  himself  under  the  tutelar 
guidance  of  his  not  unkindly  companion  in  misfortune,  and  just 
kept  body  and  soul  miserably  together  day  after  day.  Bonfig,  with 
his  white  hair  streaming  from  under  his  battered  hat ;  his  shabby 
clothes  showing,  in  spite  of  their  decay,  a  feeble  attempt  at  tidiness 
and  cleanliness,  was  still  recognisable,  and  he  trudged  along,  one  of 
a  crew  of  broken-down,  loafing,  drunken,  abject-looking  men,  with 
that  stony  expression  on  his  face,  which  intense  suflfering  and  misery 
have  the  power  of  imparting  to  the  bravest  and  best  resigned. 

As  a  contrast,  there  came  walking  on  the  same  side  of  the  way, 
a  big,  stout,  good-looking,  well-dressed,  swarthy,  bearded  fellow — 
a  foreigner,  you  could  tell  by  the  cut  of  him — seemingly  glad 
to  ascertain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  England  could  boast  of  one 
day  of  sunshine,  at  least,  and  pleased  with  the  world  at  large,  and 
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with  himself  in  particular.  Such  a  happy,  prosperous  person,  every 
fold  of  whose  coat  seemed  to  proclaim  in  large  letters  the  word 
"success,"  could  have  no  possible  reason  for  starting  at  the  sight  of 
a  poor  old  ragged  sandwich  man,  and  yet  he  did. 

He  not  only  started,  but  he  went  close  up  to  the  man,  and  looked 
straight  into  his  face. 
"  Uielo  !  ^  he  exclaimed,  "  can  it  be  ?     It  is ! " 
Bonfig  looked  up  in  mute  surprise.     "  Luigi,"  he  said,  calmly 
and  gently,  as  though  a  few  hours  instead  of  years  had  separated 
them. 

"  Yes,  Luigi,"  answered  the  other,  tearing,  in  a  frantic  state  of 
excitement,  the  poster  from  Mr.  Bonfig's  back,  and  kicking  it  into 
the  road — a  doubly  meritorious  act,  since  it  was  his  own  name  he 
was  hurling  in  the  dust.     "  This  is  why  my  letters  have  never  been 
answered  I     This  is  how  my  inquiries   have  all  led  to  nothing  I 
Maria  Madonna  Santa !  have  I  lived  to  see  this  ? " 
He  hailed  a  passing  cab,  and  lifted  Bonfig  bodily  into  it. 
"  Povero  amico  !     Crema  dei  galantuomini  !     Cvm^e  cV  oro  !  " 
he  exclaimed ;  unable  to  express  his  feelings  in  anjrthing  save  his 
native  language,  and  all  but  weeping  over  his  old  patron.     "  Have 
I,  Luigi,  una  cosa  da  niente  !  lived  to  see  my  benefactor  in  such  a 
«tate  ?     Oh  !  you  bad  man  to  do  this ! "     He  shook  his  fist  at  him 
in  downright  good  anger. 

They  drove  to  a  substantial-looking  house  in  Bloomsbury,  and 
Bonfig  soon   found  himself  on  a  sofa,  in  a  pleasant  room,  sur- 
rounded by  the  loving  glances  and  affectionate  caresses  of  Luigi 
and  his  wife.     He  listened  to  their  story,  his  old  smile  graduallj 
finding  its  way  back  to  his  lips.     His  protege  had  gone  on  pro- 
gressing more  and  more ;  and  now  England  was  at  last  anxious  to- 
hear  this  marvel,  and  he  had  come. 
In  time,  Mr.  Bonfig  rose  mechanically  to  go. 
'*  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Luigi,  fiercely. 
"Back  to  where  you  tound  me,"  said  Ebenezer,  feebly. 
"  Maledizione  r  cried  the  Italian,  with  real  fury.     "  You  shall 
not  stir  one  step !     I  forbid  you !     I  will   not  let  you !     A^^lat 
should  I  have  been  but  for  you  !     You,  my  saint !  my  benefactor  I 
This  is  a  debt,  a  sacred  debt.     Txx)k  !  you  see  me ;  if  you  do  not 
consent  at  once  to  stay  here,  I  will  go  break  my  engagement,  and 
never  sing  one  more  note.     I  will  become  Luigi  the  cameriere 
again !     SacraTnento  !    Lo  giuro  !  " 

Luigi's  wife  threw  her  arms  round  Mr.  Bonfig's  neck,  and  im- 
plored him  with  a  daughter's  warmth  to  stdy. 

Ebenezer,  weak  from  waning  strength  and  want  of  food,  sank 
exhausted  on  the  sofa. 

"I  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  art,'  he  said,  smiling  his  old 
smile,  yet  with  a  real  tear  swimming  in  his  eyes ;  "  England  shall 
you." 

REGINALD   BARNETT. 
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The  old  squire  was  up  as  soon  as  the  young  fellorrB  who  had 
accepted  his  cordial  invitation  to  help  him  in  realizing  the  worst 
fears  of  the  partridges,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  September. 
He  refused  indignantly  to  credit  his  maiden  sister's  reminder 
that  he  was  getting  old ;  he  even  blinded  himself  to  a  suspicious 
redness  on  one  of  his  feet,  and  forced  on  his  shooting  boots,  with- 
out .anything  further  than  a  muttered  imprecation  at  the  bad 
wine  he  had  drank  the  night  before  at  a  neighbour's  table. 

"  John ! "  he  shouted,  and  his  eldest  nephew  and  future  heir 
heard  and  answered  from  an  adjoining  chamber. 

"  Just  coming,  sir !  " 

And  as  he  spoke  he  came ;  a  fine,  sunburnt  young  man  of  five- 
and-twenty,  whose  face  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  uncle's, 
as  one  could  fancy  it  had  been,  before  a  genial  supply  of  port  had 
conveyed  a  permanent  tint  to  his  nose. 

"  My  boots  feel  a  trifle  tighter  since  that  last  wetting ;  give  me 
your  arm  down  stairs." 

And  John  never  mentioned  gout,  but  just  assisted  the  old  man 
to  get  to  the  large  hall,  where  the  eager  dogs  were  waiting,  and 
guns  and  bags  were  the  chief  objects  of  attention  to  four  young 
men,  one  of  them  a  younger  brother  of  John's,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  Bob — a  cruel  attenuation  of  the  fondly-chosen 
baptismal  names  a  romantic  mother  had  given.  Bobert  Launcelot 
De  Vere  !  These  latter  still  existed  on  nis  visiting  cards ;  but  at 
home  and  with  his  regiment  the  young  man  was  "  Bob." 

Squire  Dalton  plodded  away  through  his  stubble  "fields; 
grumbling  fiercely  at  the  manner  in  which  the  latest  wonder  in 
reaping  machines  had  cleared  away  the  formerly  convenient 
shelter  best  loved  by  the  birds ;  but  between  each  growl  the  old 
man's  gun  took  deadly  aim,  and  his  bag  began  to  show  signs  that 
his  skill  as  a  sportsman  was  not  on  the  wane. 

"  A  settler  for  that  old  croaker,  Maria ! "  he  said  to  himself, 
still  wrathful  at  his  sister's  doubts  of  his  youth  and  activity. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  party  became  scattered,  and  the  old 
squire  found  the  tightness  of  his  boots  increasing  so  decidedly 
that  he  could  not  well  keep  up  with  anybody.  Presently,  he 
winged  a  bird,  which  fell  into  a  deep  grassy  ditch,  and  when  he 
followed  his  faithful  setter  to  where  it  lay,  the  pain  in  his  feet 
was  so  great  that  he  sank  down  and  lay  helpless  beside  his  spoil. 

"  It's  the  enemy  now,  and  no  mistake  I  Dash  that  wine  of 
Milberd's ! "  he  groaned  miserably. 

John  and  his  fiiends  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  bags  they 
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were  making,   and   it  was  not  till   an  hour  after  the  squire's 

collapse  that  his  nephew  missed  him,  and  then  he  supposed  that 

the  old  man  had  gone  quietly  home. 
Presently  Bob  caught  sight  of  the  old  setter,  wandering  up  and 

down  by  a  distant  hedge. 
"  Look  at  Breeze !  what's  keeping  the  brute  there  ?  " 
John  looked ;  and,  knowing  that  the  dog  never  left  his  uncle's 

side,  guessed  some  accident  nad  happened.     He  also  knew  that 

the  squire  would  thank  him  for  keeping  his  knowledge  to  himself, 

80  he  said,  meditatively — 
"  Ah  I  I  thought  I  brought  something  down  over  there,  and 

Breeze  is  sniffling  it  out !     If  you  will  all  go  on  to  the  Hollow, 

where   luncheon  is   waiting,  I'll  just  go  back  for  my  bird  and 

follow  you  directly." 
The  hint  of  luncheon  was  sufficient  to  carry  off"  the  hungry 

sportsmen  with  speed ;  and  John  lost  no  time  in  making  for  the 

point  where  Breeze  vociferously  welcomed  him,  and  led  the  way 

to  the  fallen  hero. 
"  John ! "  said  the  old  man,  recognizing  with  relief  the  bronzed 

fece  of  his  favourite  nephew ;  "  John,  say  nothing  about  this — 

but  oh,  get  my  boots  oif,  if  you  love  me ! " 
John  carefully  put  aside  his  gun  and  bag ;  and  with  a  feeling  of 

thankfulness  that  his  uncle's  gun  had  been  safely  placed  by  him 

before  he  yielded  to  the  pain  of  his  gout,  he  commenced  the  by 
BO  means  easy  work  of  pulling  off"  the  shooting  boots.  The  gasps 
and  groans  which  attended  his  labours  at  last  culminated  in  one 
deep  sigh  of  relief,  as  the  suffering  limbs  were  released  from  their 
pressure. 

"John, you  're  a  great  comfort  to  me," ejaculated  the  old  squire, 
fervently  seizing  his  nephew's  hand, "  and  if  you  can  get  me  nome 
and  up  to  my  room  without  your  Aunt  Maria  seeing  me,  I  '11 — I  '11 
not  stand  longer  in  the  way  of  yom:  marrying  that  pretty  girl 
without  a  penny;  though  you're  making  a  fearful  fool  of  yourself." 
Concentrated  sunbeams  shone  in  John's  face,  and  he  vowed  to 
himself,  that  if  he  had  to  carry  his  uncle  home  in  a  sack,  Aimt 
Maria  should  not  set  her  eyes  on  him  ! 

"  111  manage  it,  sir,  and  thank  you !    Can  you  just  lie  there  ten 

niinutes,  while  I  see  what's  the  best  way  to  manage  the  business  ?  " 

"  I  can  lie  an  hour  now  those  vile  boots  are  off,"  said  the  old 

Bian,  peacefully  reposing,  with  his  head  on  a  game  bag,  and  Breeze 

lying  contentedly  beside  him. 

Off  started  John ;  not  to  the  Hollow  for  lunch,  but  straight 
back  to  the  squire's  house,  where  he  knew  mistress  and  servants 
vere  busy  discussing  the  mid-day  meal.  He  slipped  in  through 
the  smoking  room,  and  up  a  small  stair,  which  led  to  his  imcle's 
room,  and  there  he  ferreted  out  the  biggest  pair  of  gout  slippers 
^e  could  find.  Next,  he  went  into  a  large  cupboard  and  procured 
from  it  an  immense  poke  sun-bonnet,  and  a  large  blue  cloth  cloak, 
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such  as  was  once  worn  by  old  country  women ;  and  these  articles 
— which  had  been  procured  the  preceding  Christmas  for  some 
private  theatricals,  where  John  himself  had  personated  a  gigantic 
female — ^were  now  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  bringing  home  the 
squire,  and  winning  John  a  bride. 

Then,  out  in  the  stables,  John  took  an  old  servitor  of  the  squire's 
into  his  confidence.  If  ever  there  was  a  human  being  who  would 
enjoy  out-witting  Miss  Dalton,  Jim  Stokes  was  the  one ! 

"  111  just  drive  quietly  roimd  with  the  market  cart,  Mr.  John, 
and  you  can  bring  my  old  sister  to  the  Willow  Gate,  and  I'll 
bring  her  back  by  the  lane,  and  she  can  just  step  across  the  little 
path  and  into  squire's  smoking  room,  where  you  can  look  after 
her ;  and  ye  can  put  yer  bags  and  guns  in  the  cart,  and  I'll  say 
how  I  was  bidden  bring  them  home  for  ye,  and  so  didn't  go  on  to 
the  town." 

"All  right,  Jim  I "  said  John,  and  went  oflF  with  all  speed  to 
metamorjihose  his  uncle. 

The  luncheon  party  in  the  Hollow  had  finished  their  repast,  and 
were  just  preparing  to  seek  further  sport,  when  Charlie  Temple — 
a  very  pert  young  barrister — jwinted  across  tw©  fields,  to  where 
John  could  be  seen  arm-in-arm  with  a  tall  woman,  in  a  blue  cloak 
and  large  bonnet,  and  he  exclaimed  irreverently — 

«  By  Jove !  look  at  John's  bird ! " 

Shouts  of  laughter  followed ;  but  a  dim  idea  of  the  truth 
presented  itself  to  Bob's  mind,  when  he  beheld  Breeze  keeping  close 
at  the  tall  woman's  heels. 

"You  had  better  all  keep  this  to  yourselves,"  he  cautioned; 
"  the  squire  mightn't  like  it  talked  about." 

"  Oh !  certainly — of  course — ^yes,  to  be  sure ! "  assented  every- 
body, grinning  more  broadly  than  ever. 

At  dinner  time  the  squire  appeared,  genial  and  pleasant,  to  do 
the  honours  of  his  table, 

"You've  had  a  longer  day's  sport  than  I  thought  you  could 
stand,  Edward,"  said  Miss  Dalton,  with  a  look  of  disappointed 
hope  on  her  face ;  "  but  you've  got  your  gout,  I  see." 

"Yes,  Maria,  a  littld  touch  of  the  old  enemy,"  replied  the 
squire,  civilly.  "  Shocking  wine  that  of  Milberd's !  James,  bring 
my  leg-rest." 

And  when  the  gentlemen  lingered  over  their  wine,  as  they  still 
did  in  that  old-fashioned  establishment,  the  squire  projwsed  a 
toast : — 

"  The  future  Mrs.  John  Dalton,  the  prettiest  girl  for  twenty 
miles  round." 

"  Ph-e-e-w  I "  whistled  Bob,  facing  round  on  his  elder  brother, 
"  So  you  have  bagged  your  bird !  " 

M.   DOUGLAS. 
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DcRiyo  a  somewhat  lengthy  Highland  tour  which  I  have  just 
made,  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  visit  lona,  or  the  Blessed  Isle ; 
seeing  that  there  cluster  round  this  spot  more  ancient,  hallowed 
associations  than,  i>erhaps,  any  other  British  island.  But  I  confess 
that  when  I  reached  Oban — the  metropolis  of  the  Highlands — I 
was  very  loth  to  go  on  further.  Oban,  with  its  lovely  bay,  made 
picturesque  not  only  by  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  is  remark- 
ably beautiful,  but  also  by  the  numerous  yachts,  which,  like 
birds  with  white,  extending  wings,  stud  its  surface,  is  a 
delightful  place  to  stay  at.  At  the  time  of  my  sojourn  it 
was  exceedingly  full,  and  on  the  esplanade  one  could  meet  with 
many  celebrities.  There  were,  for  example,  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch 
and  Argyll,  with  their  yachts — his  Grace  of  Argyll  was  conveying 
his  bride  to  Roseneath  Castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  ;  there 
was  Sir  William  Harcoiut,  in  fine  physical  trim,  who  also  has  his 
yacht  in  the  bay  and  his  shooting-box  not  far  from  the  town ; 
there  were  the  harl  and  Countess  of  Dunmore,  and  Ijord  Abingcr ; 
there  was  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  who  was  recuperating  his  energies  by 
this  fresh  mountain  air ;  and  amongst  men  of  literary  distinction 
were  Mr.  Bret  Hart^  and  Mr.  William  Black,  the  latter  gathering 
ideas  for  future  novels. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  attractions  of  Oban,  I  tore  myself 
away,  and  at  eight  o'clock  one  morning  I  found  myself  on  board 
the  Vhevalier^  one  of  Mr.  David  Macbrayne's  fine  fleet  of  pleasure 
vesseb,  steaming  away  for  lona.  The  voyage  by  the  south  to 
lona  fit>m  Oban,  that  is  through  the  Sound  of  Kerrera,  and  round 
by  Loch  Bray,  has  not  so  many  points  of  interest  as  the 
northern  jmssage ;  but  still  there  are  some  things  well  worth 
noting.  We  perceive  clearly,  for  instance,  out  at  sea  the  Isle  of 
Colonsay,  which  furnished  a  title  for  one  of  the  ablest  of  Scottish 
landlords.  Up  to  within  a  recent  period  there  was  on  this  island 
the  largest  sheep-grazing  farm  in  the  world.  The  farm  still  exists, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  not  been  surpassed  in  extent  by  some 
of  the  enterprising  graziers  at  the  antipodes.  On  the  Boss  of 
Mull  shore  are  the  Carsay  arches,  which  present  a  very  remark- 
able appearance.  Loch  Bray  also  is  well  worth  noting.  At  its 
eastern  head  is  Odin's  Cave,  in  which  Lord  Lovat  found  refuge  for 
two  years  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

When  I  landed  at  lona,  the  weather  was  very  favourable,  and  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  sea  round  the  island. 
It  was  of  the  intensest  emerald  in  colour,  and  wonderfully  clear. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  coast,  I  hear,  that  in  the  stormiest 
weather,  and  no  matter  how  much  dark  matter  has  been  cast  up  by 
the  waves,  the  water  at  lona  clears  itself  perfectly  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.    The  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in 
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the  Sound  of  lona.is  quite  white  and  clean.  Of  the  island  itself, 
after  a  stay  of  two  days  upon  it,  I  can  only  say,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  "That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety 
would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona."  If  a  traveller 
makes  a  stay  upon  the  island,  as  I  did,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
rough  it  a  little.  He  cannot  exactly  have  the  comforts  of  home,  or 
of  a  first-class  London  hotel.  He  can  have  little  codlings  caught 
for  his  breakfast — not  bad  eating,  by-the-bye — and  fowls  slain  for 
his  dinner,  taking  his  chance  whether  the  fowls  should  remind 
him,  almost  as  forcibly  as  the  cathedral  ruins,  of  the  ages  of 
antiquity. 

There  is  one  little  inn  on  lona,  called  after  the  patron  saint  St. 
Columba,  which  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  eight  persons 
besides  the  small  staff  belonging  to  the  place.  During  the  writer's 
stay,  besides  himself  and  his  wife,  there  were  lodged  in  the  hotel 
a  Perthshire  doctor  and  his  wife,  and  Lord  Colin  Campbell  and 
his  bride.  This  lady,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  last  London  season.  She  was  a  Miss  Blood,  a  wealthy 
American  heiress,  I  believe.  As  tall  as  her  noble  husband  quite, 
she  has  a  commanding  carriage,  and  is  evidently  in  the  enjoyment 
of  robust  health.  His  lordship  and  his  wife  were  evidently  very 
happy  in  their  quiet  retreat,  and  the  entire  suite  consisted  of  her 
ladyship's  maid.  A  picnic  on  lona  is  in  some  respects  far  prefer- 
able to  the  whirling  gaieties  of  a  London  season. 

lona  is  only  some  three-and-a-half  miles  long  by  one-and-a-lialf 
broad,  and  in  stormy  seasons  the  Atlantic  dashes  with  tremendous 
seas  on  against  its  western  side.  As  its  highest  mountain  is  only  327 
feet  high,  a  little  extra  swell  from  the  ocean  might  easily  submerge 
it ;  but  as  it  is  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years  since  Columba 
landed  upon  it,  and  such  a  catastrophe  has  not  happened  since  his 
time,  I  thought  it  just  probable  that  the  thing  would  not  occur 
during  either  of  the  two  nights  of  my  sojourn  upon  the  island.  The 
Yankees,  however,  who  appear  to  be  able  to  send  us  anything  they 
like  in  the  way  of  weather — or  at  least  to  predict  it — prophesied 
one  of  the  highest  tides  ever  known  at  this  time;  but  in  spite  of 
their  evil  machinations  I  was  enabled  to  get  back  to  Oban  all  right. 
In  the  winter,  life  must  be  very  hard  here ;  supplies  are  brought 
about  once  every  ten  days  by  steamer  fi"om  Glasgow,  a  distance  of 
some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more. 

As  I  walked  about  the  fields  and  shores  of  lona,  I  tried  to  realize 
the  fact  that  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  almost  the  entire 
world  was  wi-apped  in  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  heathenish  un- 
belief, Columba  and  his  twelve  companions  landed  upon  this  lonely 
isle.  This  little  band  of  faithful  Christians — destined  to  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  civilization  and  religion  in  the  north — came  over  from 
Ireland,  in  a  little  coracle,  in  the  year  563.  The  saint,  who  was  at 
this  time  forty-two  years  of  age,  is  represented  as  having  a  tall 
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and  comnuoiding  figure,  prepossessing  looks,  and  a  sweet  but 
powerful  voice.  The  Picts  are  alleged  to  have  been  awed  by  the 
loud  and  sonorous  chanting  of  the  Psalms  practised  by  Columba 
and  his  followers.  They  first  landed  on  the  island  of  Oronsay,  but 
as  the  Irish  coast  could  be  perceived  finom  here,  they  went  on  to 
lona,  where  Ireland  could  no  longer  be  descried.  Columba  chose 
the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  for  his  own  primitive  church, 
which  was  built  after  the  manner  of  the  structures  in  Ireland,  that 
is,  of  wooden  piles,  interlaced  with  branches.  The  names  of  the 
saint's  companions  have  furnished  designations  for  mountains, 
streams,  islands,  lochs,  creeks,  and  villages,  all  over  the  Western 
Isles  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Columba  was  cousin  to  Connal, 
king  of  the  Scots,  whose  successor,  Aidan,  was  crowned  by  Columba 
at  lona,  eleven  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  upon  the  island. 
Aidan's  was  the  first  Christian  coronation  of  any  Scottish  king,  the 
Stone  of  Fate  on  which  he  sat  being  afterwards  removed  from  lona 
to  the  Castle  or  Palace  of  Duasta  Huage,  and  thence  to  Scone  and 
Westminster. 

The  sceptical  will  be  rather  chary  at  believing  all  that  is  told  of 
these  early  times.  But  there  are  certain  facts  relating  to  Columba 
which  may  be  said  to  be  sufiiciently  well  attested.  He  seems  to 
have  been  most  industrious  for  one  thing,  and  to  have  set  an 
example  in  this  respect  which  the  dilettante  and  lackadaisical  people 
of  the  nineteenth  century  might  imitate  with  advantage.  He  spent 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  copying  religious  works,  and  with  his 
own  hand  he  is  said  to  have  completed  three  hundred  volumes— no 
mean  feat  in  those  days,  especially  when  we  consider  the  out-door 
work  he  accomplished  in  the  way  of  evangelization.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  Jime,  596,  and  was  buried  at  lona ;  but  nearly  three 
centuries  later  the  island  was  ravaged  by  Norsemen,  when  Columba's 
body  was  carried  off"  to  Kells,  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  alleged  to  have 
been  buried  between  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget.  Tradition  says 
that  the  sacred  bones  were  once  more  removed  and  interred  in 
Dunkeld  Cathedral.  The  monks  of  lona  subsequently  suffered 
many  calamities,  and  finally  in  1059,  the  monastery  was  burned. 
Either  during  this  or  some  previous  catastrophe,  the  library 
of  lona,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  curious  in  Europe,  perished 
by  fire.  The  Cathedral  of  lona  is  a  magnificent  ruin,  and  can  be 
distinctly  seen  from  Stafla  and  other  islands  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
distant.  I  never  saw  an  ancient  building  so  rich  and  pictiu-esque  in 
the  colour  and  variety  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
building  itself,  too,  seems  almost  perfect,  viewed  from  a  little  dis- 
tance. It  is  in  a  most  commanding  spot,  being  a  little  north  of 
the  Bay  of  Martyrs.  St.  Martin's  Cross  stands  in  the  cathedral 
grounds*  The  structure,  of  course,  does  not  go  back  to  anything 
like  the  time  of  Columba,  but  it  is  probably  me  most  perfect  ruin 
of  the  kind  in  existence,  considering  its  great  age.  The  sea  washes 
within  some  fifty  feet  of  its  southern  base.  Dr.  Sacheverell  has  left 
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on  record  that  when  he  lisited  the  place  in  1688,  the  great  altar  of 
the  cathedral  was  nearly  entire.  It  was  hewn  out  of  the  purest 
white  marble  he  had  ever  seen,  and  measured  six  feet  by  four. 
The  whole  length  of  the  cathedral,  from  east  to  west,  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  seventy  feet.  Many  tombs 
of  the  knights  and  chiefs,  erected  within  the  last  four  centuries, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  grounds. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  spot  of  all  in  lona  is  the 
chapel  of  St.  Oran,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  hallowed 
burying-place  in  Scotland.  It  took  its  name  from  one  of 
Columba's  twelve  followers.  It  is  8upix)sed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  by  Queen  Margaret  of 
Scotland — though  some  assign  to  it  a  much  older  date  than  others. 
In  any  case,  it  is  a  truly  venerable  place.  Dean  Munro,  writing 
in  1549,  states  that  he  then  saw  three  tombs  built  of  stone,  formed 
like  small  chapels.  On  the  stone  slab  of  one  was  carved, 
"  The  Tomb  of  Scottish  Kings,"  and  under  the  chapel  forty-eight 
Scottish  kings  were  buried  ;  on  the  south  side  was  a  tomb  with 
the  inscription,  "  The  Tomb  of  the  Irish  Kings,"  and  here  four 
Irish  kings  were  buried  On  the  north  side  is  a  tomb  with  the 
inscription,  "  The  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Norway."  Other  tombs 
there  are  in  abundance,  including  that  of  Angus,  son  of  Sir  Angus 
Macdonald  of  Islay,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  This  Angus  fought  with 
Bruce  at  Bannock  bum.  lona  is  distinguished  for  its  crosses,  and  at 
one  time  there  were  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  erected  on 
various  parts  of  the  island.  St.  Martin's  Cross,  which  still  stands  in 
front  of  the  cathedral,  is  a  solid  column  of  hard  rock,  fourteen  feet 
high,  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  six  inches  thick.  It  is  covered  with 
Kunic  knotting,  overlaid  now  with  venerable  lichens.  Maclean's 
Cross,  which  stands  in  the  path  leading  from  the  nunnery  to  the 
cathedral,  is  a  monolith,  eleven  feet  high,  hewn  out  of  mica  schist. 
It  is  said  to  be  more  ancient  than  any  other  relic  in  the  Island  of 
lona.  I  cannot  go  through  all  the  other  antiquities  of  the  island, 
for  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  place  is  full  of  them.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  is  sole  proprietor  of  the  island,  has  just  raised  a 
beautiful  granite  cross,  about  half-a-mile  from  the  cathedral,  to  the 
memory  ot  his  late  wife. 

A  very  pathetic  incident  occurred  at  the  landing-stage  at  lona 
on  the  morning  after  I  reached  there,  when  I  went  down  to  get  my 
letters  from  the  purser  of  the  boat  hailing  from  Oban.  A  little 
boat  came  ashore  with  two  persons  in  it — they  had  rowed  across 
from  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Mull  opposite.  On  landing,  a  large 
deal  box  was  taken  out  of  the  boat,  and  laid  upon  the  rocks.  The 
box  was  unscrewed,  and  a  coffin  taken  from  it ;  and  I  read  the  in- 
scription, which  was  of  an  inhabitant  of  lona,  who  had  died  in  the 
opposite  island,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  By-and-bye,  the  aged 
minister  of  the  island  of  lona,  with  long  white  locks,  was  seen 
making  his  way  to  the  scene.     AMien  he  reached  there,  the  coffin 
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was  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  six  stalwart  villagers,  and  it  was 
followed  up  to  the  great  burying-place  of  the  kings,  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Oran,  by  two  mourners  only — the  venerable  clergyman  and 
the  son  of  the  deceased.  Never  did  I  feel  so  deeply  the  solemnity 
of  death  as  upon  this  occasion,  when  the  waves  of  the  rolling 
Atlantic  supplied  more  grand,  melancholy  funeral  dirges  than  can 
be  foimd  in  the  sublime  music  of  Handel. 

On  leaWng  lona,  we  went  on  to  Staffa,  there  to  view  that  great 
natural  wonder,  Fingal's  Cave.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  grandest, 
sights  which  the  British  Islands  have  to  oflFer,  and  is  well  worth  the 
risk  of  a  little  sea  sickness  to  see.  Visitors  can  only  get  into  the 
cave  when  the  tide  is  favourable.  Fortunately,  on  the  day  we 
reached  there,  the  sea  was  very  smooth.  We  left  the  steamer 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  cave,  and  were  piloted  in  small 
boats  to  the  cave.  We  passed  through  the  narrow  entrance,  and, 
by  the  careful  knocking  and  pushing  of  the  sides  of  the  cave  with 
the  oars  on  the  part  of  the  boatmen,  we  were  able  to  penetrate  to 
the  further  extremity.  A^^len  completely  in  the  interior,  music 
was  suggested,  and,  as  a  loyal  Englishman,  I  acted  as  fugleman, 
striking  up  "  God  save  the  Queen."  The  echoes  of  the  music 
lingered  in  the  cave  long  after  we  had  ceased.  I  was  really  glad 
when  we  reached  the  steamer  again,  after  piloting  our  way  over  the 
broken  basaltic  columns  for  a  third  of  a  mile  or  so.  The  pillars 
and  arches  of  the  cave  are  as  regularly  jwsed  as  though  they 
formed  the  entrance  to  some  grand  cathedral. 

The  voyage  back  to  Oban,  through  the  Sound  of  Mull,  was  most 
glorious.  We  passed  the  place  where  Thomas  Campbell  stayed,  and 
nad  a  view  of  thirteen  Hebridean  islands  at  once,  and  then  we 
came  to  the  beautifiil  little  town  and  bay  of  Tobermory.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  BosweU  arrived  here,  in  a  fishing  smack,  in  1773. 
High  up  on  the  hills  there  is  at  present  staying  a  very  adventm*ous 
lady  traveller.  Miss  Isabella  Bird,  whose  works  on  Jajmn  and  other 
places  have  recently  gained  great  popularity.  P>om  here  to  Oban 
the  coast  is  very  fine,  and  every  point  presents  its  ancient  castle, 
dear  to  the  artist,  and  inspiring  to  the  poet.  Since  I  have  seen 
the  Scotch  sunrises  and  sunsets,  over  the  hills  and  lochs  in  the 
Highlands,  I  begin  to  understand  something  of  what  Wordsworth 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  the  "light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea." 
This  is  the  clime  to  lift  into  absolute  ecstasy  and  grandeur  one's 
emotions  and  conceptions. 

GEORGE   BARNETf   SMITH. 
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AT  HOME! 

BY  A  LIGHTNING   TOURIST. 


Once  more  I  breathe  freely, 

My  nostrils  expand ; 
Once  more  I  am  treading 

My  dear  native  land. 
Once  more  to  the  i^ewter 

My  longing  lips  fly ; 
Once  more  good  tobacco 

Smells  ravishingly. 

0,  how  I  have  scampered 

Through  country  and  town  ; 
0,  how  I  am  bitten 

And  freckled  and  brown  ! 
What  journeys  Fve  t^iken, 

What  miles  I  have  run, 
How  I've  slaved,  like  a  Coolie, 

In  rain,  cold  and  sun  I 

What  a  jumble  of  buildings 

There  is  in  my  bmin  ; 
What  lakes,  seas,  and  mountains 

I've  viewed — from  the  train ! 
WTiat  hundreds  of  pictm^es 

And  statues  I've  seen ; 
How  oft  disappointed 

And  humbugged  I've  been ! 

A  full  month  to-morrow 

'Twill  be  since  I  went ; 
Three  weeks,  I  am  certain. 

In  journeys  I  spent. 
I  always  seemed  packing. 

Or  fighting  with  time. 
Or  squabbling  with  landlords 

In  wild  pantomime. 

And,  now  it's  all  over, 

I'm  sorry  to  say 
I  don't  feel  recruited 

By  my  holiday ; 
For  rest,  ease  and  quiet, 

I  purposed  to  roam. 
And  I  find  that  I  get  them 

Much  better  at  home ! 
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Of  the  fifly-two  counties  of  Southern  Britain,  there  is,  perhaps, 
not  one  so  little  known  to  the  generality  of  tourists  and  travellers 
as  this ;  and  yet  there  are  few,  if  any,  more  beautiful.  And  this 
ignorance  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  because  the  shire  is 
neither  remote  nor  diflBcult  of  access.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  it  has  been  crossed  by  two  lines  of  railway,  and  penetrated 
some  distance  by  a  third.  These  means  of  commimication,  sup- 
plemented by  a  good  pair  of  legs,  would  enable  the  active  tourist 
to  make  a  tolerably  complete  exploration  of  it  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two.  A  good  i>edestrian  could,  indeed,  easily  walk  through 
it  in  a  day ;  its  two  most  distant  points  being  imder  30  miles 
apart,  and  its  total  area  but  some  400  square  miles.  But  within 
that  narrow  compass  what  a  wonderful  wealth  of  natural  beauty 
is  there  to  be  found  !  'WTiat  vast  expanses  of  moorland,  broken 
by  hollows  and  indented  by  "  Cwms,"  the  very  homes  of  solitude  and 
^ence  !  Then,  from  the  edges  of  these  beautiful  but  somewhat 
gloomy  uplands,  what  charming  and  unexpected  glimpses  into  val- 
leys beneath — valleys,  startling  in  the  brightness  of  their  greenery 
in  contrast  with  the  sombre  colouring  of  the  hills.  Then,  from  some 
central  and  commanding  smnmit,  say  the  western  side  of  the 
"Forest," what  an  extended  and  varied  horizon !  Northwards,  the 
wild  hills  of  Kerry  and  Clun ;  westwards  and  southwards,  the 
VaUey  of  the  Wye,  with  the  hill  barriers  beyond ;  eastwards  the 
rich  champagne  country  of  Herefordshire,  extending  clearly  to 
"Malvern's  lonely  height,"  forty  miles  away !  The  old  coach  road 
passes  not  far  from  the  point  I  have  in  my  mind,  and  affords  the 
traveller  from  the  box-scat  a  fair  prospect  of  a  portion  of  this  view, 
and  I  have  often  known  the  coachman  peremptorily  requested  by 
the  passengers  (some  of  them  no  strangers  to  the  choicest  natural 
pictures  of  other  lands)  to  pull  up,  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  more 
folly  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Beauty  of  scener}^,  however,  js,  I  am  fully  aware,  not  that  which 
alone  attracts  the  traveller.  Like  mere  beauty  of  face  or  form  in 
women,  it  may,  indeed,  at  first  captivate  the  fancy,  but  cannot  of 
itself  permanently  retain  the  aflfection.  And  this  is  true  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  the  greatest  appreciation  of  natural 
l>eauty,  and  not  merely  of  the  Peter  Bells  of  mankind,  who  are, 
after  all,  the  vast  majority.     In  a  landscape,  as  in  a  face,  there 
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must  be  interest  as  well  as  beauty.  What  is  it  that  really  attracts 
in  those  scenes  which  hold,  and  rightly  so,  the  first  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  mankind  ?  It  is  not  their  natural  beauty  alone,  but  the 
associations  which  gather  round  them.  The  isles  of  Greece  would 
be  to  us  no  more  than  many  another  archipelago  but  that  the 
"eternal  summer,"  the  reflection  of  their  ancient  glories,  "gilds 
them  yet ;"  the  hills  of  Galilee  would  be  but  a  geographical 
entity  if  on  them  yet  were  not  the  footprints  of  the  Saviour  ;  and 
the  "  lordly  Ehine  "  would  badly  compare  with  the  majestic  St. 
T^awrence,  but  for  the  ghosts  of  the  centuries  that  haunt  its  banks. 
What  is  it  that  sends  troops  of  tourists  over  Perthshire  and  the 
Highlands,  but  the  glamour  thrown  over  them  by  the  "  Wizard  of 
the  North?"  Would  the  Lake  Country,  I  wonder,  ever  have 
been  so  "  pre-eminently  beautiful,"  if  it  had  not  been  the  book 
from  which  Wordsworth  read  his  lessons  to  the  world?  And 
how  many,  if  they  had  not  first  visited  them  in  the  pages  of 
Bums,  would  have  gone  to  the  exj^ense  of  an  exi)edition  to  the 
"  Banks  of  Doon  "  or  the  "  Birks  of  Aberfeldie  ?  " 

These  reflections  naturally  occur  to  one  in  traversing  this 
county,  and  account,  as  I  think,  for  the  general  neglect  it  receives 
on  the  part  of  toinrists.  Though  beautiful,  it  is,  to  the  general 
world,  uninteresting.  Its  valleys,  many  of  them  as  fair  as  Gras- 
mere,  have  no  associations ;  its  rivers,  bright  and  limpid  as  Yarrow, 
tell  no  story ;  and  the  names  of  its  hUls,  picturesque  as  Ida  or 
Olympus,  recall  no  lovely  legend.  This,  however,  is  its  misfor- 
tune rather  than  its  fault.  It  is  not  every  fair  lady  that  is  worthy 
of  a  lover  that  finds  one  ;  and  it  is  not  every  country  that  pro- 
duces its  Bums,  or  Scott,  or  Wordsworth  to  quicken  its  dead  past, 
or  give  undying  interest  to  every  square  mile  of  its  surface.  Such 
happy  spots  are,  after  all,  few,  and  Radnorshire  is  only  not  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  If  one  does  not  find  here  a  Brig-o - 
Doon,  a  Kirk  AUoway,  or  a  Bannockburn,  neither  does  one  come 
upon  them  in  Devon  or  Derby ;  and  if  there  be  no  traces  here  of  the 
footsteps  of  Lucy  Gray,  neither  are  they  to  be  found  on  Salisbury 
Plain.  Remembering  this,  there  is  yet,  in  its  natural  beauty,  a 
balance  in  favour  of  Radnorshire,  when  compared  with  the  more 
commonplace  and  less  romantic  districts,  in  its  claims  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  it  as  uninteresting,  it  was  merely 
as  compared  with  the  recognized  classic  regions.  For  after  all,  this 
unfamous,  undistinguished  "  canton  "  has  a  history,  if  there  were 
anyone  to  tell  it ;  and  its  valleys  are  frameworks  worthy  to  be  filled 
with  the  loveliest  creations  of  fancy,  were  there  any  hand  to  paint 
them.  Its  position  on  the  map — ^piercing  as  it  does  wedgewise  the 
very  heart  of  Wales,  and  traversed,  as  to  its  eastern  border,  by 
OflFa's  Dyke,  the  ancient  boundary  line  of  Celt  and  Saxon — ^wiU 
show  at  a  glance,  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  course  of  English 
history  in  early  and  medieval  times,  that  its  valleys  mv^t  at  one 
time  have  been  the  scenes  of  stirring  events.  The  two  principal  roads 
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into  the  March  country  from  Mid-Wales  led,  the  one  through  the 
centre,  the  other  by  the  side  of  the  coimty ;  and  no  entrance  into 
or  exit  from  an  important  part  of  the  principality  was  possible 
when  these  were  occupied.     Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  on 
all  sides  the  remains  of  military  and  other  defensive  works,  from  the 
simple  earthwork  on  the  hill-side  or  hill-top  of  the  Briton,  to  the  more 
elaborate  and  scientific  stone  fortress  of  tne  Norman.    A\Tiat  would 
not  the  antiquarian  give  for  some  parchment  relic  dug  fix)m  among 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  one  of  these  now  forgotten  piles ;   or  some 
monkish  memorial  from  Cwm  Hir  or  Monachty,  that  might  8er\e 
as  a  reliable  chronicle  of  this  borderland,  when  these  works  had  a 
practical  purpose, and  were  not,  as  now, mere  picturesque  adjuncts  of 
the  landscape  ?  But  the  local  history  of  this  land,  in  those  its  most 
interesting  days,  was  never  written ;   or  if  it  were,  the  writing  and 
the  hand   that  wrote  it  are   alike   forgotten.     Neither  has  the 
story  of  the  struggle  that  must  here  nave  been  carried  on,  with 
more  or  less  fierceness,  for  some  two  or  three  centuries,  been  woven 
into  legends,  or  handed  down  to  us  in  ballads  and  snatches  of  song, 
as  has  been  the  parallel  history  of   the  Scottish    border.     Tlie 
Llewellyns  and  Mortimers  of  these  parts  are  but  mere  dead  names 
by  the  side  of  the  Percys  and  Douglases  of  the  north ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred    Radnorshire  men  ever 
heard  of  them.      But  Radnorshire  men  are,  I  should  say,  not 
naturally  imaginative  and  romantic.     They  are  shrewd  judges  of 
a  sheep,  and  j)erhaps  the  greatest  living  adepts  at  cheapening  one 
at  market,  and  their  idea  of  a  hero  would  probably  be  the  man 
who  excelled  all  others  in  these  two  capacities.     As  to  a  Radnor- 
shire legend  or  tale,  possessing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  character 
of  pictuxesqueness,  I  hardly  believe  such  a  thing  exists ;  at  all 
events,  I  have  never  been  able  to  come  upon  one.     The  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  creation  is  the  somewhat  repulsive  story  of 
"  Silver  John."    Tliis  individual  seems  to  have  been  a  combination 
of  a  Welsh  drover  and  freebooter;  a  man  of  great  personal  strength 
and  prowess,  more  than  a  match  for  any  single  champion  the 
lowlands  of  Radnorshire  could  produce.     His  sobriquet  of  "  Silver 
John  "  was  derived  from  his  habit  of  wearing  real  silver  buttons, 
of  weight  and  value,  upon  his  coat  whenever  he  appeared  in  public. 
Though  leading  a  sort  of  outlaw's  life,  he  occasionally,  like  some 
Italian  bandit  of  the  Abruzzi,  showed  himself  unblushingly  in  the 
market-place  of  Radnor,   the   inhabitants  of  which   it  was  his 
delight  on  these  occasions  openly  to  defy,  to  bully,  and,  if  any  of 
them  were  rash  enough  to  invite  a  combat,  to  thrash. 

Stimg  to  fury,  after  one  of  his  visits,  in  which  "  Silver  John  "  had 
been  unusually  insulting  and  offensive,  a  number  of  Radnorians 
combined  and  resolved  upon  his  destruction.  For  this  purjx)se 
they  followed  him  from  the  town,  attacked  him  in  a  body  in  a 
lonely  place,  slew  him,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  deep  pool  of 
Uynillyn,  the  shores  of  which  his  spirit  still  haunts.     Exulting 
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in  their  triumph,  the  assassins  returned  home  (if  we  may  trust  a 
ballad  composed  in  honour  of  the  deed)  singing — 

"  Silver  John  "  is  dead  and  ji^ne 
(So  thoy  came  home  a-singing)  ; 

The  Radnor  boys 

Pulled  out  his  eyes, 
Atid  set  the  belts  Orringing  ! 

An  exhibition  of  savagery,  pure  and  simple,  that  would  do  credit  to 
Dahomey  or  Patagonia  in  their  palmiest  days. 

WTiether  this  horrible  story  be  founded  on  some  individual  fact, 
or  whether  the  redoubtable  "  Silver  John  "  be  an  embodiment  of  the 
Celtic  race,  and  his  character  a  presentment  of  that  race's  fierce 
and  predatory  habits,  and  the  grand  denouement  tj^pical  of  its 
final  overthrow  by  the  Saxon  and  Norman  element  (the  Radnorians 
proper  belonged  to  and  sided  with  the  latter),  I  cannot  say ;  but 
hope  it  may  be  so.  All  I  assert  is,  that  it  is  the  only  specimen 
of  anything  like  purely  Radnorian  ballad  history  that  I  have  been 
able  to  come  across.  On  this  account  it  should,  I  think,  be 
recorded. 

Radnorshire,  as  a  county,  only  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
\TLII.  Previous  to  that  reign  it  formed  part  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales.  These  were  certain  baronies,  conquered  by  various 
Norman  leaders,  and  held  in  capite  from  the  king ;  and  governed, 
subject  to  the  king's  suzerainty,  by  certain  fixed  laws  and  customs 
prevalent  within  each  barony.  The  heads  of  these  baronies  were 
known  as  the  Lords  Marchers.  The  particular  barony  in  which 
Radnorshire  was  included  was  that  of  Wigmore,  the  lords  of  which 
for  twelve  generations  were  the  Earls  of  Mortimer.  The  county 
was  made  out  of  three  Welsh  cantreds:  Maeshyved,  Malenydd, 
and  Elvail.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Saxons  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  for  the  first  Mortimer  took  it 
from  a  Saxon  earl.  The  cantred  of  Malenydd  he  seized  from 
the  Welsh;  who,  except  for  a  transitory  period,  never  again 
held  it. 

It  is  to  this  feudal  period  of  some  250  years,  from  the  first 
invasion  of  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  the  companion  of  the  Conqueror, 
to  the  demise  of  his  twelfth  successor,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
when  the  great  barony  of  Wigmore  became  an  appanage  of  the 
Crown,  that  the  imagination  turns  for  all  that  is  of  most  interest 
in  Radnorshire  history.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  that 
throws  much  real  light  upon  it.  We  see  the  figures  of  the 
Mortimers  and  their  mailed  followers,  the  wilder  figures  of  their 
Celtic  foes,  passing  and  re-passing  through  these  mountain  valleys, 
manning  or  assaulting  these  now  ruinous  walls,  moving  like 
shadows  through  the  dimness  of  those  far-oflf  centuries.  Now  and 
then  a  ray  of  liffht  flashes  across  the  gloom ;  as  when,  for  instance, 
a  spark  from  tne  genius  of  Shakspeare  happens  to  &I1,  like  a 
meteor,  through  it. 
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When,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  Wakw,  loaden  with  heavy  news ; 
Whose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  the  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman  taken ; 
A  thousand  of  his  people  butchered. 

Although  the  incident  here  referred  to  could  not  have  occurred 
chronologically  as  Shakespeare  represents  it,  what  would  we  not 
^ve  for  a  little  more  of  such  light  thrown  on  the  relationship  of 
England  and  Wales  at  this  time  ?  Many  of  the  Mortimers  might, 
firom  their  character,  their  position,  and  the  tragic  incidents  of  their 
lives,  have  formed  no  unfitting  subjects  for  the  pen  of  the  great 
dramatist,  and  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  a 
"  presentment "  of  the  great  chieftain,  in  his  all  but  regal  border 
state,  from  such  a  hand. 

From  only  one  certain  source,  that  I  know  of,  do  we  get  any- 
thing to  assist  the  imagination  in  restoring  to  life  those  early 
days,  and  society  as  it  then  existed  in  these  parts.     In  the  year 
1188,  seven  centuries  ago,  in  the  year  when  the  third  Mortimer, 
Roger,  "  who  was  a  brave  man  and  much  enlarged  his  territories, 
and  drove  away  thieves  and  robbers,"  came  into  possession  of  the 
territory,  the  famous  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  perhaps,  the  one  man 
of  first-rate  ability  that  Wales  has  ever  produced,  commenced  his 
tour  through  Wales  at  Badnor.     At  that  place,  at  least,  he  com- 
mences the  journal  of  his  progress — his  famous  Itinerary.     From 
his  graphic  pages  we  get  a  more  vivid  idea  of  what  things  were 
then,  than  from  whole  tomes  of  antiquarian  lore.     The  Castle 
of  Radnor,  on  its  rocky  mound,  still  exists  with  living  men  within 
it.    We  are  introduced  to  its  governor,  the  haughty   Norman 
knight,  who  contemptuously  one  m'ght  takes  up  his  lodging,  with 
all  nis  hunting  dogs,  in  the  church  of  Llanafan,  in  the  morning 
finds  his  dogs  mad,  and  himself  blind,  and  then  setting  out  to  the 
Holy  Land,  recovers   his    sight,  and  falls  in  battle  against  the 
Infidel.     We  see,  too,  Rhys,  prince   of  South  Wales,  and  other 
Welsh  nobles,   who    come    to    meet    the    illustrious    traveller. 
As  he  goes  along  the  road,  we  hear  stories  of  the  country,  more 
suggestive  than  whole  reams  of  grave  description.    We  hear  the 
tinkle  of  St.  David's  bell  in  Gl^scombe's  secluded  hollow ;  we  see 
the  pilgrims  wending  their  way  to  the  crozier  of  St.  Cyric,  in  the 
equally  solitary  church  of  St.  Harman ;  and  we  learn  why  Rhayader 
Castle  was  even  then  a  ruin.     The  anecdotes  of  the  distinguished 
"tourist"  are,  indeed,  all  of  what  may  be  termed  a  "clerical" 
character,  and  their  moral  is  invariably  the  same — ^to  inculcate  a 
reverend  regard  for  the  authority  and  discipline  of  the  church — 
but  they  throw,  incidentally,  much  light  on  the  social  condition 
of  the  times.     A  reader  going  this  tour  should  not  fail  to  go 
through  a  previous  course  of  Giraldus. 
From  Radnor,  G-iraldus  does  not  seem  to  have  continued  his 
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journey  onwards  by  what  is  now  the  chief  road  through  the  centre  of 
the  county  towards  Rhayader  and  Aberystwith,  but  to  have  taken 
the  now  almost  unfrequented  hill-road  through  "  Elvael "  to  Hay, 
where  he  crossed  the  Wye  ;  the  same  road,  indeed,  as  that  taken 
later  by  Leland,  who  accurately  describes  it  as  leaving  Old  Radnor 
and  Huntingdon  Castle  on  the  left,  and  Pains  Castle  on  the  right. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  least  known  district  of  the  country;  yet  it  is 
to  the  antiquarian,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting.  It  was  held  at 
this  time  by  the  De  Breos,  and  it  teems  in  mementoes  of  the 
contest  between  the  fierce  Norman  and  the  savage  Celt.  The 
ordinary  traveller,  however,  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  try  this  path. 
He  will,  probably,  prefer  the  more  beaten  ones  laid  down  in  the 
guide-books.  He  will  turn  aside  to  see  the  cascade  of  Water- 
break-its-Neck,  he  will  make  the  usual  pilgrimage  to  the  Abbey 
Cwm  Hir,  he  will,  perhaps,  stay  a  day  or  two  to  taste  the  salt 
waters  of  Llandrindod,  and  to  inhale  the  tonic  breeze  perennial 
on  its  famous  common ;  and  then  he  will  hasten  onwards  to  more 
popular  resorts.  But  if  he  be  one  who  does  not  find  loneliness 
dull,  and  who  can  in  some  measure  create  his  own  romance,  he 
could  not  do  better  than  turn  from  the  more  beaten  tracks.  Let 
him,  for  example,  find  his  way  up  Harley  Dingle,  and  mount  the 
Craigie  Rocks  (the  home  of  the  hardiest  and  fastest  foxes  in  the 
island),  or  let  him  trace  the  Eddw  or  the  Elan  to  their  sources,  or 
spend  a  few  hoiu-s  among  the  curlews  of  Gwaun  Ceste,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  he  will  be  rewarded. 

J.  HUTCHINSON. 


COUPLETS 


FROM   HEINE. 


There's  a  pine  tree  standing  lonely 
I'  the  North  on  a  barren  height ; 

He  slumbers,  while  ice  and  snowdrift 
Enshroud  him  with  mantle  white. 

He  dreams  of  a  far  off  palm  tree — 
Far  off  in  the  morning  land. 

That  lonely  and  silent  moumeth 
On  a  rock  in  the  burning  sand. 


F.   H.   WHYMPER. 
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THE    MAN    AND    HIS    MONKEY. 

(regular  frequenters  of  seaside  watering-places 
during  the  season). 


Only  a  monkey  and  a  man  I 

I  cannot  say  I'd  like  to  swear 
That  one  is  human,  as  I  scan 

This  strange  and  leathery-visaged  pair. 

By  staring  in  each  other's  face, 

And  watching  dark  expressions  jKats, 
Have  both  evolved  the  same  grimace  ? 

Has  one  become  a  looking-glass  ? 

WTio  knows  ?     WTio  cares  ?     Yet  I  confess 

The  reflection  is  most  curious ; 
And  if  not  carried  to  excess 

It  cannot  be  injurious. 

T(\Tiich  feature  first  began  to  melt 

Under  the  other's  fer>'id  glance  ? 
I  wonder  how  its  owner  felt 

As  he  surveyed  his  countenance  ? 

How  fered  they  as  they  underwent 

The  process  of  this  transformation  ? 
And  did  the  master's  soul  consent 

To  mingle  in  a  transmigration  ? 

And  did  the  monkey  then  commence 

To  chatter  in  the  English  tongue, 
And  thus  acquire  that  love  for  pence 

To  which  its  master's  heart  has  clung  ? 

But,  'tis  no  use — no,  not  the  least — 

To  seek  an  explanation  proper ; 
Ah !  that's  the  man,  and  not  the  beast— 

So  very  greedy  for  the  copper ! 

HUGH   C.    DAVIDSON. 
VOL.  VI.  G 
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Chapter   XXXI. 

"  Who  was  that  young  man  to  whom  our  dear  little  friend  intro- 
duced us  in  the  Park  just  now?"  Lord  NetherclifiFe  asked  this 
question  of  his  daughter,  after  they  had  returned  upon  the 
following  day  from  their  morning  ride,  and  whilst  Sophy  had 
gone  upstairs  to  take  off  her  habit.  "Rather  a  distinguished- 
looking  young  man,  upon  a  very  handsome  animal.  His  face 
seemed  familiar  to  me,  but  I  did  not  catch  the  name." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift,  he's  the  member  for  Souther- 
bourne.  I  believe  he's  enormously  rich,  and  has  a  large  place 
somewhere  down  in  Kent  or  Sussex." 

"  Really !  He  struck  me  as  being  jmrticularly  gentleman-like, 
and  well-informed ;  his  manners,  too,  were  decidedly  less  V'ulgar 
and  presuming  tlian  those  of  most  of  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day.  I  hope  we  may  become  farther  acquainted  with  him. 
You  might  have  invited  him  to  luncheon." 

His  lordship  was  perhaps  thinking  that,  at  a  pinch,  the  member 
for  Southerbourne,  although  unfortunately  young,  and  conse- 
quently raw  and  inexperienced,  might  do  as  well  for  a  son-in- 
law  as  the  member  for  Dumbleton. 

"  I  think  he  will  be  at  Lady  Roehampton's  ball  this  evening,** 
said  Isabella,  "  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  delighted  to 
come  and  call  if  we  give  him  the  slightest  encouragement.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  papa,  dear,"  she  added,  confidentially,  and 
with  an  arch  smile,  "  a  little  bird  has  told  me  that  he  is  a  great 
admirer  of  Sophy's." 

Lord  NetherclifiFe's  countenance  underwent  a  peculiar  change. 

"Indeed!"  he  remarked,  drily.  "So  Miss  Sophy  has  got 
followers  and  admirers  already,  has  she?  I've  no  doubt  she 
thinks  it  quite  a  fine  thing  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
this  young  coxcomb  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  answered  Isabella,  afraid  from  her 
father's  altered  manner  that  her  indiscreet  sj^eech  might  have 
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prejudiced  Sophy  in  his  estimation.'  "  Dear  Sophy  is  not  in  the 
least  a  flirt,  but  of  course — so  lovely  as  she  is — it's  only  natural 
she  should  be  admired.  Every  one  was  asking  who  she  was 
to-day  in  the  park.  I  think  she  has  known  Sir  Thomas  a  long 
time — ^they  were  brought  up  together,  I  fancy,  or  something  of 
the  sort ;  at  any  rate,  I  know  that  they  are  near  neighbours  in 
the  country." 

"I  daresay  they  may  be,"  rejoined  his  lordship,  still  in  the 
same  tone.  "But  surely,  you  must  understand,  my  darling 
Bella,  that,  neighbours  or  no  neighbours,  I  cannot,  placed  as  I  am, 
with  only  a  young  creature  like  yourself  at  the  head  of  my  house- 
hold, permit  this  young  man  to  be  lounging  about  the  house  at 
all  hours — dropping  in  here  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and 
treating  us  to  the  honour  of  his  company,  whilst  he  amuses  him- 
self, flirting  with  Miss  Sophy !  The  custody  of  a  young  lady 
like  your  firiend  involves  always,  my  dear  Bella,  a  very  grave  re- 
sponsibility. I  find  myself  acting,  as  it  were,  for  the  time  being, 
the  part  of  a  parent  towards  her,  and  this  part,  however  arduous 
it  may  be,  you^  who  know  the  manner  in  which  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  discharge  any  trust  confided  to  me,  cannot 
imagine  that  I  should  shirk  or  over-look.  How.  do  I  know 
whether  the  intentions  of  this  young  man — ^this  Sir  Tomkins 
Thingimiajig — are  honourable  or  the  reverse  ?  He  may  be  merely 
trifling  with  your  friend's  affections,  and  how  can  I,  occupied  as 
I  am,  with  public  affairs  of  the  gravest  importance,  find  time  to 
exercise  over  this  young  creature  the  proper  amount  of  aurveil- 
hince  which  would  be  prudent,  nay,  even  necessary,  absolutely 
necessary  J  under  the  circumstances?  No!  had  your  dear 
mother  been  alive,  affairs  would  have  been  different — but  as 
it  is,  you  must  see,  my  dearest  child,  how  very  unwise  it  would 
be  to  encourage  Sir,  Sir — whatever  his  name  is — before  we  are 
quite  certain  that  we  are  justified  in  so  doing.  Were  I  to  abuse 
a  trust  confided  to  me,  I  should  never  forgive  myself.  In  this 
respect,  I  am  aware  I  am  somewhat  old-fashioned  in  my  notions, 
and  consequently  peculiar." 

Poor  Isabella  was  overcome  with  remorse  at  what  she  considered 
her  indiscretion.  If  there  was  one  thing  of  which  she  had  a 
horror  more  than  another,  it  was  the  idea  of  anything 
like  treachery  or  disloyalty  between  female  friends.  She  had 
constantly  heard  in  the  world  of  the  backbitings  and  slanderings 
of  women — women  who,  whilst  professing  and  perhaps  even 
feeling^  a  considerable  amount  of  affection  one  towards  the  other, 
could  not  resist  aiming  from  time  to  time,  the  little  poisoned 
feminine  arrows  which  they  seemed  to  have  always  in  reserve. 
The  love  of  such  women — Isabella  had  frequently  said  to  her- 
self—was more  to  be  dreaded  than  their  honest  hate  :  if,  indeed, 
there  could  be  anything  honest  about  them  at  all ;  and  she  had 
always   rejoiced   in    the    conviction    that  in    point   of    loyalty. 
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discretion,  and  true-heart edness,  her  own  friendship,  once  it  8tood 
truly  revealed,  resembled  more  that  of  a  man  for  his  chosen 
conirade  than  the  shallow  and  unstable  thing  which  these  women 
had  chosen  to  dignify  by  so  sacred  a  name. 

But  now,  wherein  had  she  proved  herself  superior  to  these 
despised  persons?  With  the  best  ix)88ible  intentions,  had  she 
not  somehow  conveyed  by  her  words  an  unfavourable  impression 
of  Sophy's  c&aracter  to  her  father's  mind?  Lord  Nethercliffe 
was  evidently  annoyed  with  Sophy,  and  she,  Isabella,  had  been 
the  cause  of  it,  and  all  because  the  tongue  (more  especially  the 
female  tongue)  was  an  "unruly  member!"  She  had,  in  fect^ 
inadvertently  of  course,  proved  that  she  was  no  better  than  a 
chattering,  gossiping  busy-body,  and  for  almost  the  first  time  in 
her  life  Miss  Nethercliffe  felt  deeply  humiliated. 

His  lordsliip  seemed  to  be  still  rufHed. 

"  No  I "  he  was  exclaiming,  as  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  and  patted  his  nankeen  waistcoat  violently.  "No,  my 
dear  Isabella  I  Were  I  to  abuse  so  sacred  a  trust  as  has  been 
placed  in  me  by  the  relatives  and  guardians  of  this  young  creature, 
I  can  assure  you  I  could  never  forgive  myself  I  The  remembrance 
of  my  conduct  would  hamit  me  like  a  night-mare — in  this  respect, 
as  I  said  before,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  somewhat  singular." 

The  sound  of  Sophy's  footstep  here  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
cussion, and  after  a  short  interval  the  three  proceeded  down- 
stairs to  luncheon.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  it  was  evident, 
from  his  lordship's  manner  and  from  several  hints  which  he 
dropped  to  his  daughter,  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
spoken  privately  to  Sophy  in  the  "  sanctum " — pretexting  a 
sudden  influx  of  business,  with  which  he  proposed  that  the  two 
young  ladies  should  assist  him — Isabella  going  upstairs  to  dress 
first  for  the  afternoon  drive,  and  returning  to  relieve  Sophy  as 
soon  as  she  was  ready  equipped.  To  this  arrangement  Isabella 
was  perfectly  agreeable ;  she  was,  indeed,  anxious  that  some 
explanation  should  be  arrived  at  relative  to  her  friend's  intimacy 
with  Sir  Tliomas  Hickathrift,  the  result  of  which  would  be,  she 
felt  certain,  highly  satisfactory  and  reassuring,  and  she  at  once 
afforded  the  necessary  opj>ortunity  for  a  confidential  talk  by  pro- 
ceeding upstairs  herself. 

Sophy,  however,  had  apparently  misunderstood  the  object  of 
his  lordship's  remarks,  for,  upon  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
door,  after  he  had  entered  his  own  room,  he  i)erceived  that,  instead 
of  following  him,  she  had  gone  upstairs  in  the  wake  of  Isabella, 
and  was  already  nearly  out  of  sight.  Delicacy  of  feeling  pre- 
vented him  from  calling  her  back,  and  thus  seeming  to  spur  so 
willing  a  steed  as  she  had  always  shown  herself  to  be,  so  there 
was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  adjust  his  eye-glass  and  gaze 
regretfully  at  her  retreating  form,  after  which  he  closed  the  door 
of  the  sanctum  ui)on  his  disappointment. 
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He  was  far  from  guessing,  however,  the  true  cause  of  Sophy's 
seeming  density  of  perception.  Her  perceptions  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  aroused,  and,  not  Laving 
heard  his  lordship's  eloquent  discourse  upon  the  sacred  nature  of 
his  trusty  aind  his  anxiety  lest  he  should  not  fulfil  it  to  the  very 
letter,  she  had  purposely  avoided  going  with  him  alone  into  his 
study,  the  fact  being  that  she  had  somewhat  lost  faith  in  Lord 
Nethercliffe's  absolute  infallibility  ever  since  he  had  called  Miss 
Pendragon  an  "  old  cat,"  and  stated  that  he  was  "  fond  of  ducks." 
In  the  sanctum,  after  the  tension  and  restraint  consequent  upon 
close  attention  to  aflfairs  of  moment,  the  moral  nature  of  the 
senator  was — no  doubt  necessarily — in  a  state  of  relaxation,  and 
hence  it  was,  perhaps,  a  place  to  be  avoided. 

Before  starting  for  the  ball,  Isabella  deemed  it  only  fair  to  give 
her  friend  a  few  words  of  warning  advice,  and  the  opportunity 
was  afforded  her  when  Sophy,  already  caimrisoned,  knocked  at  her 
door,  in  order  that  Miss  Simpkins,  who  had  kindly  condescended 
to  lend  a  heljSing  hand  from  time  to  time,  might  give  a  few 
finishing  touches  to  her  toilette. 

"  Oh,  Simpkins ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Nethercliffe,  just  as  Sophy 
entered  the  room,  "  would  you,  please,  have  the  goodness  to  go 
down  into  his  lordship's  study,  and  either  there  on  the  writing- 
table,  or  on  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room,  or  in  the  hack 
drawing-room  behind  one  of  the  Hofe-cusnions,  or  }>erhaps  under 
the  table  in  the  dining-room,  you  will  find  the  white  and  gold  fan 
which  I  used  last  night  at  dinner ;  please  bring  it,  as  it  goes  better 
with  this  dress  than  the  blue  one." 

Isabella  made  this  sjKjech  with  so  much  calm  dignity,  that 
Sophy  was  not  aware  until  after  Simpkins  had  departed  that  it 
was  merely  a  ruse  whereby  to  get  rid  of  her  for  the  moment.  Even 
great  minds  are  sometimes  obliged,  from  benevolent  motives,  to 
stoop  to  innocent  deceptions  ! 

As  soon  as  the  two  girls  were  alone  together,  Isabella  began 
her  pre-arranged  discourse.  She  did  not  find  it  very  easy  to 
commence. 

".My  dearest  Sophy,"  she  said,  placing  her  hand  upon  her 
friend's  shoulder,  "you  know  how  very  fond  of  you  I  am — 
you  must  see  this,  I  think — and  how  anxious  I  am  that  every 
body  should  like  you  as  much  as  I  do  myself,  and  how  glad  I 
was  when  1  saw  that  papa  seemed  to  care  for  you,  and  to  get 
on  with  you  so  well.  All  this,  I'm  sure,  you  must  know  by  this 
time  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  Isabella,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  don't  know  how 
I  ever  can  thank  you  enough  for  all  you  have  done — and  Lord 
Nethercliffe  too — if  I  have  not  said  all  I  ought  to  say  about  it,  it's 
because  I  can  really  find  no  words  I " 

She  said  this  gratefully  and  tearfully.  It  was,  indeed,  no  more 
than  she  felt. 
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"  Nonsense,  darling ! "  exclaimed  Isabella.  "  Of  course  we  are 
delighted  to  have  you  with  us — ^it  is  to  ua  that  you  are  doing 
a  kindness,  and  it  is  you  who  deserve  the  thanks — but  I  was 
thinking  this  evening  that,  as  it  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever 
been  out  in  London,  and  as  people  are  often  very  ill-natured — 
particularly  when  a  girl  is  pretty  and  nice,  and  well-dressed, 
as  you  are — and  as  papa,  although  he  likes  you  so  much,  has 
a  perfect  horror  of  anything  approaching  to  a  flirt,  or  of  what 
is  spoken  of  here  as  'fastness ' " 

"Surely,  dear  Isabella,"  said  So^ihy,  in  astonishment,  "Lord 
Nethercliffe  can't  think  me  either  a  flirt  or  a  '  fast '  girl  ?  " 

"No,  dearest,  of  course  not!  Paj)a  couldn't  8upi)Ose  such  a 
thing  for  a  moment,  and,  as  I  was  saying  to  him,  it's  only 
natural  that  you  should  be  very  much  admired — ^you  will  be 
admired,  I  am  sure,  at  this  ball  to-night — all  the  young  men, 
I  feel  certain,  will  want  to  dance  with  you." 

"  But  I  really  don't  think,  Isabella,  dear,"  said  Sophy,  looking 
peq)lexed,  "  that  I  know  any  London  young  men !  The  people 
I  have  met  here,  as  you  know,  are  generally  much  older  men — 
judges  and  ministers,  and  celebrated  authors — men,  in  fact,  whose 
conversation  I  really  prefer  to  that  of  most  young  men.  Of 
course,  to-night,  I  shall  see  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift." 

"Yes,  dear,"  interrupted  Isabella,  quickly.  "There  will  be 
Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift.  Well,  promise  me,  dearest  Sophy,  that 
you  will  be  very  careful  with  him;  that  you  will  not  flirt  with 
him,  or  rather,  seem  to  flirt  with  him.  Young  men  are  ofl^n 
very  different  from  what  we  imagine  them  to  be ;  many  of  them, 
I  have  been  told,  look  upon  women  as  their  natural  prey — and, 
under  these  circumstances,  it  is,  of  coiu-se,  necessary  to  be  very, 
very  prudent  and  particular.  You  will  understand  what  I  mean, 
I  should  not  have  said  this  much  were  it  not  for  something  pa|>a 
8i)oke  to  me  about  just  now." 

'' Surely  Lord  Nethercliffe  could  find  nothing  to  say  against 
Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,  of  course  he  couldn't,  and  for  this  reason,  tliat,  as 
you  say,  I  don't  suppose  there  was  anything  that  could  be  said, 
and  had  there  been,  papa  is  far  too  good-natured  to  say  it. 
But  it  seems  that  young  men  don't  always  reveal  themselves  to  us 
in  their  true  colours ;  there  is  a  great  deal,  in  fact,  in  the  world, 
which  neither  you  nor  I  are  as  yet  quite  able  to  understand. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wickedness  and  misery,  and  most  of  it, 
I  have  heard,  is  caused  by  young  men ;  so  you  will  promise  me, 
darling  Sophy,  that  you  will  be  very,  very  cautious  and  guarded 
to-aight  with  this  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  ?  You  will  not  dance 
with  him  more  than  one  dance  ?  " 

"  May  I  even  dance  with  him  at  all  ? "  asked  Sophy,  with  an 
amused  smile.  "Really,  Isabella,  you  talk  as  if  poor  Tom  was 
either  a  lion,  or  a  bear,  or  a  laughing  hyena,  and  would  bite  one, 
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or  do  one  some  bodily  harm,  whereas — as  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
out  when  you  know  him  better — he  is  in  reality  the  most  kind 
and  amiable  and  honourable  of  men.  However,  if  you  don't  like, 
1  won't  dance  with  him  at  all." 

"Yes,  dearest,  you  may  dance  with  him  once,  but  perhaps 
it  would  be  bettor  not  to  do  more  than  this ;  and  now  I  am  sure 
you  will  forgive  me  for  having  spoken  to  you.  You  know  that 
I  could  have  no  motive  but  your  own  good,  don't  you  ?  " 

The  entrance  of  Simpkins  here  put  an  end  to  all  further 
discussion. 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  I  can't  find  your  fan,  not  anywhere,  tho' 
I've  searched  for  it  high  and  low." 

"No,  Simpkins,"  answered  Miss  Nethercliffe,  quietly,  "I  am 
so  sorry  to  have  given  vou  the  trouble  of  going  downstairs  !  Here 
it  was,  all  the  time,  behind  the  looking-glass.  Just  give  me  my 
gloves,  and  put  some  scent  on  my  handkerchief.  Thank  you, 
Simpkins ;  and  now,  my  dear  Sophy,  are  you  quite  ready  to  start  ?  " 


Chapter  XXXII. 

Miss  Nethercliffe  was  looking  extremely  handsome.  She  wore 
a  white  dress,  ornamented  with  gold  embroidery,  which  suited 
her  regular  and  somewhat  haughty  type  of  beauty,  whilst  a  golden 
diadem  lent  to  her  features  a  truly  imperial  air.  Sophy,  on  the 
contrary,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  wood-nymph,  who  had 
been  captured,  rather  in  spite  of  herself,  and  arrayed  in  civilized 
female  attire  of  the  newest  fashion.  Her  dress,  like  Isabella's, 
^as  white,  but  instead  of  the  golden  diadem,  she  was  garlanded 
▼ith  wild  flowers.  A  suppressed  murmur  of  admiration  greeted 
the  two  young  ladies  as  they  walked  together  up  the  broad  stair- 
case at  LadyRoehampton's,  immediately  behind  Lord  Nethercliffe. 
He  seemed  to  be  quite  restored  to  good  humour  now,  and  he  had 
more  than  once  complimented  his  daughter  and  Sophy  ui)on  their 
appearance  during  the  drive  to  the  ball. 

"Look!"  whispered  Sophy  to  her  friend,  when  they  had  pro- 
ceeded about  half-way  upstairs,  "  there's  that  terribly  dangerous 
^d  beast  leaning  over  the  top  of  the  staircase  on  the  look-out 
for  us !  Look  at  his  savage  and  ferocious  expression ! "  and  she 
nodded  smilingly  towards  Tom  Hickathriffc,  who,  with  a  coimte- 
iianee  as  inoffensive  as  that  of  one  of  his  own  "  Southdowns," 
^as  waiting  for  them  near  the  entrance  to  the  ball-room. 

"  Ah,  Sophy,"  answered  Isabel,  somewhat  regretfully,  "  you  are 
in  one  of  your  flippant  moods  to-night,  when  you  laugh  at  every- 
thing ;  but  I've  noticed  that  you  are  never  for  very  long  in  the 
same  humour,  and  that  you  are  subject  to  wonderful  reactions  1 
Take  care  that,  before  the  evening  is  over,  nothing  happens  to 
ffi^ie  you  cry  !  " 
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"  Oh  Isabella,  don't !  "  Sophy  whispered,  looking  firightened ; 
"  some  people's  words  are  prophetic,"  and  with  this  the  two  girls 
entered  the  ball-room. 

Anxious  to  take  Time  by  the. forelock,  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift 
now  advanced  towards  them,  drawing  on  his  gloves,  and  after  a 
few  words  of  greeting  to  Lord  Nethercliflfe  and  his  daughter, 
invited  Sophy  to  dance. 

"  Ask  Isabella  first,"  murmured  Sophy,  anxiously. 

"  Miss  NetherclifiFe,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted." 

As  Tom  and  Isabella  moved  off  to  take  their  places  in  a 
quadrille.  Lord  Nethercliflfe,  assuming  a  very  peculiar  expression, 
said  confidentially  to  Sophy, 

"  I  should  think  your  friend  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  must  be 
a  remarkably  clever  man  ?  " 

"  He  is  clever  in  a  great  many  ways,"  answered  Sophy,  who,  as 
the  reader  will  have  discovered  ere  this,  was  the  most  loyal  of 
fiiends,  "  without  being  exactly  a  genius.  He  is  nearly  always 
right  upon  almost  every  subject,  and  is  full  of  real  common 
sense." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so !  and  he  is  enormously  rich  too,  is  he  not  ?  ** 

"  He  has  a  very  large  property,  but  I  don't  know  what  his 
income  is — the  place  he  lives  at  is  what  is  called  a  '  show  place.'  ' 

She  made  this  statement  guardedly.  After  all,  what  business 
was  it  of  Ijord  Nethercliflfe's  what  Tom  Hickathrift  had  a-year  ? 

"  And  I  am  perfectly  sure,"  his  lordship  continued,  still  with 
the  same  expression  of  countenance,  "  that  he  is  amiability  itself. 
I  should  fancy  that  he  was  an  example  of  almost  every  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  isy  indeed  !  "  Sophy  exclaimed,  enthusiastically,  for  she 
could  speak  with  certainty  ujx^n  this  point.  "  He's  the  kindest 
creature  in  the  world — I  have  known  him  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  he's  such  a  true  friend ! " 

"  I  was  convinced,"  remarked  his  lordship,  "  that  he  must  be 
j)ossessed  of  every  excellent  quality  under  the  sun  to  raake  up  for 
his  being  8o  dcininahly  ugly  !  " 

Sophy  gjive  an  involimtary  start,  and  shrank  several  paces 
from  Lord  Nethercliflfe's  protecting  wing.  She  was  honestly  and 
conscientiously  shocked.  Not  that  these  words  would  have  shocked 
her  had  they  been  uttered  by  another,  but  it  was  terrible  to  see 
l)eople  willingly  outraging  their  own  moral  code.  To  "  the  most 
pious  and  eloquent  nobleman  in  England"  the  use  of  the  word 
"  damnably^^  must  have  seemed  almost  equivalent  to  sheep-stealing. 
It  must  have  lowered  him  irrevocably  in  his  own  estimation,  and 
this,  Sophy  had  already  realized,  was  far  more  humiliating  than  the 
censures  of  the  crowd.  She  was  not  angry  with  him,  nay,  she 
even  felt  a  considerable  amount  of  pity,  but  another  illusion  had 
been  destroyed. 
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Several  good-looking  young  gentlemen,  very  carefully  combed 
and  clothed — "  gilded  coxcombs  of  the  town,"  as  Lord  Nethercliffe 
would  probably  have  designated  them — were  now  led  up  and 
presented  to  her  by  the  hostess.  One  and  all  of  them  invited  her 
to  dance,  so  that  her  card  soon  became  almost  covered  with  their 
autographs.  Out  of  loyalty,  however,  she  had  kept  the  next 
dance  free  for  the  young  man  who  was  "  so  damnably  ugly.** 
Amongst  the  ranks  of  these  gilded  youths  Sophy  &iled  to  per- 
ceive the  tall  figure  of  Godfrey,  for  which — foolishly,  perhaps — 
she  had  been  on  the  look-out  ever  since  she  came  to  London. 
There  was  no  reason,  of  course,  why  she  should  exj)ect  him  to 
be  at  this  jiai-ticular  ball,  but  then,  neither  had  there  seemed,  at 
first,  to  be  any  reason  for  exj^ecting  to  see  him  in  an  obscure 
subiu-ban  church.  The  same  cause  which  had  then  attracted  him 
might  lure  him  here  also.  He  might  have  heard  that  she  was  in 
London.  He  would  know  that^when  there,  she  would  probably  go 
to  balls,  and  he  might  have  got  himself  invited,  in  the  hoi)e8  of 
seeing  her,  to  this  jiarticular  ball,  which,  it  was  predicted,  would 
prove  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  season.  Whenever  she 
found  herself  in  a  crowd,  she  surjirised  herself  looking  out  for  him 
eagerly ;  at  balls  and  jmrties,  at  the  oi>era,  amongst  the  riders  and 
loungers  in  the  park,  and  then  again  in  church.  A  feverish  im- 
\)atience  to  meet  with  him,  and  an  exi)ectation  that  this  might  at 
any  monaent  be  rewarded,  haunted  and  pursued  her  everywhere, 
lending  new  zest  and  excitement  to  what  would  have  seemed, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  only  irksome  and  fatiguing. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Grodfrey  must  be  certainly  in 
Ijondon.  He  had  been  to  Italy,  she  concluded,  and  completed 
his  investigations  there,  and  he  had  now  probably  returned  to 
London,  the  great  centre  of  business,  to  pursue  them  still  further. 
She  hoi)ed  that  he  had  kept  an  eye  upon  her  movements,  and 
hearing,  |)erhaps,  from  some  of  the  county  neighbours — for  she 
did  not  doubt  but  that  he  had  kept  up  some  manner  of  com- 
munication with  Dallingridge  and  its  vicinity — that  she  was  now 
on  a  \i8it  to  the  Nethercliflfes,  what  more  likely  than  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  meet  with  her  and  her  friends  in  public, 
before  presenting  himself  at  the  house  as  a  visitor  ? 

This  was  the  theory  that,  in  her  ignorance  of  existing  facts,  she 
had  made  out  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  hence  it  happened  that 
she  was  for  ever  in  alternating  states  of  anticipation  and  disappoint- 
ment— very  conducive  to  those  rapid  changes  of  humour  to  which 
Miss  Nethercliflfe  had  alluded  ui)on  Lady  Roehampton's  staircase. 

The  "  gilded  coxcomb  of  the  town  *'  who  had  invited  her  to 
dance,  was  an  amiable  and  good-looking  youth.  He  was  agreeable, 
too,  according  to  his  lights,  and  it  was  not  altogether  his  fault  if 
Sophy  felt  but  little  interest  in  his  conversation.  The  quadrille 
was  over  at  last,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  found  herself  upon  the 
arm  of  her  old  friend. 
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"  I  can  only  dance  once  with  you,"  she  said,  as  he  led  her  off, 
*^  so  I  hope  it  will  last  a  good  long  time.  It  seems  that  in  London 
one  ought  not  to  dance  oft^n  with  the  same  person." 

"  This  is  a  valse,"  rejoined  Tom,  "  and  it  will  be  very  soon  over, 
but  we'll  go  down  to  supper,  and  sit  out  several  dances  and  talk, 
there's  no  harm  in  that — ^and  then  come  up  and.  have  our  valse 
afterwards.     I've  a  great  deal  to  tell  you." 

"  So  have  I,  and  first  I  must  say  how  grateful  I  am  for  all  you 
did  at  Lewes  ;  I  think,  in  fact  I'm  sure^  that  you  did  it  more  out 
of  kindness  to  me  than  to  /lim,  poor  man,  and  I  thank  you  for 
it  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Ah,  by-the-bye,  he  gave  me  a  message  for  you ;  unfortunately 
he  put  it  off  till  the  very  last,  so  it  was  difficult  fully  to  under- 
stand it,  but  fi-om  what  I  could  make  out  your  mother  was  no  real 
child  of  his ;  he  got  hold  of  her  somehow,  it  seems,  hoping  a 
reward  would  be  offered  for  her  recovery,  but  the  women  of  his 
tribe  became  too  fond  of  her  to  part  fi'om  her,  and  either  her  true 
parents  died  about  that  time,  or  failed  to  act  as  they  were  expected 
to ;  perhaps  she  was  an  orphan.  Heaven  only  knows,  dear,  but 
from  what  he  said  I  feel  sure  she  was  not  his  own  daughter,  and  I 
thought  this,  at  any  rate,  would  please  you." 

"  Yes,  I'm  glad  of  it,  indeed,"  answered  Sophy,  thoughtfully, 
*'  though  it  opens  out  a  new  field  for  speculation,  and  destroys 
several  deeply-rooted  fancies.  I  was  just  getting  used  to  my  gipsy 
blood.  It  seemed  to  excuse  so  many  things  in  me  for  which  I 
should  otherwise  have  been  responsible  I " 

They  were  comfortably  established,  now,  in  a  corner  of  the 
supper-room.  Although  she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  eat.  Sir 
Thomas  suggested  that,  just  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  it  woidd 
be  better  to  provide  themselves  with  some  manner  of  food. 

"  Grive  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  then,  it  will  keep  me  awake." 

"  Surely  you  don't  feel  sleepy,  now ! "  Tom  could  not  help  saying, 
in  somewhat  a  reproachful  tone. 

"  No,  dear  Tom,  of  course  I'm  not  sleepy ;  I'm  too  interested 
in  all  you've  been  telling  me ;  but,  still,  I  should  like  some  coffee. 
Don't  you  remember,  at  my  first  ball,  you  gave  me  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  I  fed  you  with  the  sugar  ?  " 

Having  said  what  was  necessary  with  regard  to  her  unfortunate 
relative  (who  seemed,  now,  to  be  no  relative  after  all),  she  hoped 
to  be  able  to  lead  the  conversation  round  to  Godfrey.  Tom  would 
be  almost  sure,  she  thought,  to  have  heard  the  last  news  of  him. 
He  would  know  what  rumours  were  floating  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poynings  and  Dallingridge  ;  but  she  would  introduce 
the  subject  very  delicately,  so  as  not  to  wound  his  sensibilities, 
for  it  was  but  natural,  perhaps,  that,  at  this  moment,  he  should 
prefer  to  forget  the  existence  of  his  rival.  He  had  not  said  his 
say,  however,  uj)on  the  subject  of  the  gipsy. 

"It's  very  odd,"  he  was  murmuring,  as  he  stirred  his  coffee. 
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reflectively,  "but  I  always  felt  convinced  that  man  couldn't 
possibly  be  any  relation  of  yours.  I'm  sure,  too,  that  your 
poor  father  had  great  doubts  about  it.  He  always  spoke  of  your 
mother  as  of  a  person  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  himself.  Andrew 
Locke  saw  her  when  she  was  taken  ill,  and  when  they  made  up  a 
bed  for  her  at  Great  Stillingfleet,  at  the  shepherd's,  and  he  said 
he  was  sure  she  was  no  gipsy  woman.  Besides  being  beautiful, 
she  had  about  her  a  refinement  which  clung  to  her  in  spite  of  her 
rough  life.     Everybody  who  ever  saw  her  noticed  it." 

At  this  moment  Sophy  perceived  the  figure  of  Lord  Nethercliffe 
in  the  doorway.  He  was  evidently  seeking  for  her,  but,  as  she 
knew  that  the  carriage  had  not  been  ordered  until  a  quarter  to 
two,  she  concluded  that  he  was  actuated  only  by  officiousness, 
and  she  was  det^ermined  not  to  return  to  the  ball-room  before  she 
had  obtained  the  information  she  desired. 

"  Lean  back  !  ^  she  whispered,  therefore,  to  her  companion,  "  or 
Lord  NethercUffe  will  see  us,  and  fancy  that  we're  flirting.  He 
has  a  perfect  horror  of  girls  who  flirt  with  young  men,  Isabella 


She  crouched  down  behind  an  ample  pink  tarlatan  skirt  which 
happened  to  be  in  front  of  them,  and,  after  adjusting  his  eye-glass 
and  looking  towards  the  end  of  the  room,  his  lordship  passed 
rapidly  through  some  folding  doors  into  an  apartment  beyond,  and 
Sc^hy  and  Tom  were  left  to  pursue  their  conversation. 

"All  the  same,"  the  yoimg  man  continued,  taking  up  the 
thread  of  his  previous  discourse,  "though  I  was  quite  certain 
he  was  not  your  grandfather,  I  hope,  dear,  you  don't  think  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  getting  him  into  trouble.  All  I  could  do  to 
prevent  it  I  did,  and  he  might  have  gone  on  i)oaching  and  getting 
at  the  birds'  eggs  for  ever,  if  it  had  only  depended  upon  me,  but 
that  confounded  Tom  Stubberfield  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
was  sleeping  in  the  old  bam  at  One-Chimney  Farm — ^the  house 
that's  said  to  be  liaunted — ^and  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  to 
set  a  trap  for  the  gipsy.  As  it  hapi)ened,  Tom  was  right,  and 
they  caught  the  old  fellow  at  last ;  but  he  fought  like  a  lion,  and 
I  expect  Tom  will  carry  the  mark  of  his  claws  to  his  grave." 

"  How  dreadful  I  However,  he's  dead  now,  and  several  other 
things  have  departed  with  him.  You  see  what  an  impostor  I 
was  with  my  pretended  gipsy-blood,  my  long  hair,  my  black 
eyes,  and  my  gifts  of  prophesy  I " 

"You  seem  in  very  good  sjiirits  to-night."  As  Sir  Thomas 
said  this,  she  fancied  that  he  jiut  on  rather  a  reproachful  look. 
Now  that  she  came  to  examine  liis  face,  she  observed,  too,  that  its 
expression  was  sorrowful  and  perplexed. 

"  You  are  very  different  firom  other  people,"  he  resumed,  after 
a  short  pause.  "DifiFerent,  of  course,  from  being  a  great  deal 
nicer,  but  sometimes  I  wonder  whether  you  have  much  heart  ? 
Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  saying  this,  please." 
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"  Ah,  you  are  going  to  deprive  me  of  my  heart  as  well  as  of  my 
romantic  origin!  In  the  end  you  will  transform  me  into  quite 
a  well-conducted  young  person,  very  carefully  brought  up,  and 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion  I " 

As  she  said  this  she  looked  down  at  her  fresh  white  ball  dress 
and  toyed  with  the  si)ray8  of  wild  flowers  which  adorned  it.  She 
spoke  lightly  and  flippantly,  but  the  heart  of  which  Tom  was  going- 
(as  she  said)  to  deprive  her,  had  begun  beating  tumultuously. 

In  the  door-way  she  had  perceived  a  bevy  of  "  gilded  youths  " 
whose  countenances  were  new  to  her.  Some  of  these  were  tall, 
some  short,  and  others  of  middle  stature.  Sophy  only  looked  at 
the  tall  ones.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  new 
guests  were  arriving,  and  there  was  still  a  ray  of  hope  that  Godfrey 
might  be  amongst  their  numbers.  It  would  be  a  real  coincidence, 
she  thought,  if,  on  this  occasion  also,  he  surprised  her  sitting 
in  a  comer  pretending  to  sip  coffee,  with  Tom  Hickathrifb  gazing 
into  her  eyes,  as  in  the  old  time ;  and  she  was  always  thoroughly 
pre^Mired  for  a  coincidence  ! 

The  voice  of  her  companion  recalled  her  wandering  spirit,  and 
caused  her  to  withdraw  her  gaze  from  the  door-way. 

"I  see,  dear,"  said  he,  in  a  somewhat  solemn  tone,  as  he 
glanced  down  at  the  bunches  of  coloured  wild-flowers  upon  her 
ball  dress,  "  that  you  are  not  in  mourning." 

"No,  certainly  I  am  not  in  mourning  I  Do  you  think,  really, 
that  for  a  man  like  that  I  ought  to  have  put  on  a  black  dress  ? 
Had  I  known  him,  and  liked  him,  it  would  have  been  diffierent, 
of  course,  but  I  only  saw  him  twice  in  my  life,  and  each  time 
he  very  nearly  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits.  Besides,  you  see, 
he  has  turned  out  to  be  no  relation." 

"Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  Aim,"  answered  the  yoimg  man, 
looking  imcomfortable.     "  Of  course  one  couldn't  expect  that." 

"Then  who  tvere  you  thinking  of?  '  Sophy  asked,  eagerly,  as 
she  gazed  at  her  companion  with  startled  eyes.  "What  other 
relation  ought  I  to  go  into  mourning  for  ?  Tell  me,  please,  you've 
made  me  feel  cold  all  over  from  fright  I " 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  know,"said  Tom,  hesitatingly.  "Never  mind  I 
I  can  tell  you  to-morrow.     A  ball  isn't  a  place  to  talk  of  sad  things." 

"Oh,  but  you  ^iuuet  tell  me  now  that  you've  begun!  You 
couldn't  let  me  go  away  without  telling  me.  I  can  bear  anything 
— anything^  l)etter  than  suspense  I " 

She  leant  forward  as  she  said  this,  and  i)laced  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  api)ealingly.  Those  amongst  the  bystanders  who  per- 
ceived the  movement,  imagined,  no  doubt,  that  a  flirtation  of 
no  ordinary  kind  was  going  on  between  the  tall  young  man  with 
the  high  nose  and  the  pretty  girl  in  the  dress  trimmed  with 
buttercu])s  and  daisies. 

Tom  Hickathrift  seemed  to  be  drawing  himself  away  from  her 
touch,  an  ex|>erience  entirely  without  precedent. 
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"No,  no,  dear,"  he  was  saying,  "not  noWj  not  here — not 
at  a  ball!'' 

"  Ah,  Tom !  don't  be  so  unkind — so  cruel,  so  terribly  stem  and 
hard!  Of  course,  with  so  few  relations,  I  shall  think  the  very 
worst.  I  shall  dream  of  nothing  else  all  night — though  of  course 
I  shan't  sleep  enough  to  dream.  Has  anything  happened  to  my 
aunt?" 

"  No,"  said  Tom,  who  was  now  looking  really  distressed ;  "  I 
believe  when  she  was  last  heard  of  she  was  perfectly  well." 

"  Ah !  then  it  must  be " 

She  could  not  continue  the  sentence.  Tom  Hickathrifl  felt 
constrained,  after  her  entreaties,  to  do  so  for  her. 

"  Your  cixasin^  he  answered,  dolefully.  He  would  have  gone 
through  a  good  deal  to  have  been  spared  the  pain  of  having  to  tell 
her  this ! 

"  Godfrey  f "  the  name  escai)ed  somehow  through  her  blanched 
lips.     She  was  as  white,  now,  as  her  flowery  ball  dress. 
"  Yes,  Godfrey  St.  Clair.   Why  have  you  made  me  tell  you  this  ? 

How  could  I  know  that  you  hadn't  heard  it  ? " 

"What  has  happened  to  Godfrey  St.  Clair?  I  have  a  right  to 
tno«7."  She  uttered  this  last  sentence  in  a  hard  and  altered 
voice.     To  the  young  man   it  sounded  like  a  command. 

"  There  is  a  report  that  Godfrey  St.  Clair  is  dead,"  he  answered, 
slowly,  "  and  I  fear  very  much  that  it  may  be  true.  He  is  said  to 
have  died' in  Italy." 

"Godfrey — dead?''  She  felt  dazed  and  stupified,  and  utterly 
unable,  for  the  moment,  to  realize  the  meaning  of  Tom's  words. 

"  How  long  ago  ? "  she  asked,  by-and-bye,  with  the  same  be- 
wildered air.     "  When  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"Lately,  I  believe,  that  is,  comparatively  lately — not  a  month 
ago." 

"But   I   saw  him  then^   Tom  I  "she  exclaimed,  eagerly,   her 

whole  aspect  suddenly  brightening.     "  It's  a  made-up  story-  —I  feel 

sure  of  it !     I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  see  you — in  church,  on  the 

Sunday  before  the  holidays.     He  came  down  to  my  school ! " 

"  Ah,  yes,"  muttered  Tom,  thoughtfully,  "  that  must  have  been 

about  the  time " 

"The  time  of  what?" 

"  About  the  time  he  is  said  to  have  died,  for,  as  yet,  we  know 
none  of  the  jiarticulars.  Your  aunt  wrote  to  my  mother  about  it 
only  the  other  day — I  supi)Ose  she  was  afraid  of  telling  you 
at  once,  for  fear  of  sjioiling  your  season." 

"  But  I  saw  him ! "  she  exclaimed  again,  somewhat  impatiently, 
"  I  saw  him  in  church.  He  was  leaning  against  a  stone  pillar, 
and  afterwards  he  followed  the  school  back  to  *  The  Cedars '  and 
stood  outside,  looking  in  at  the  gate.  I  saw  him — as  I  see  you 
now." 
"  I'm  afraid,"  returned  Sir  Thomas,  gloomily,  "  that  it  couldn't 
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have  been  him,  really,  it  must  have  been  one  of  those  things  one 
reads  about  in  books." 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  ghastly  explanation  of  the  circumstance 
upon  which  she  had  pinned  her  forlorn  hope  ! 

What  she  had  seen  in  church  was  merely  a  confirmation  of 
her  most  terrible  fears !  It  was  a  wraith — a  ghost — an  apparition  ; 
the  shadowy  semblance  of  the  man,  as  he  had  been  in  life,  making 
itself  manifest,  at  the  moment  of  his  dissolution,  to  the  woman  he 
loved  best  uiK)n  that  earth  which  he  was  about  to  abandon  for 
ever — in  a  word,  "  one  of  those  things  one  reads  about  in  books !  " 

She  remembered  how  pale  and  unsubstantial  he  had  appeared 
to  her,  and  how  his  figm-e  had  melted  away  until  it  had  become 
blended  and  moulded,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  substance  of  the 
massive  stone  pillar  against  which  she  had  fancied  he  was  leaning, 
and  how,  at  last,  the  ivy  tracery  had  seemed  to  grow  all  over  his 
face  like  a  net-work.  She  recalled  the  fact  that  Isabella  had  not, 
apparently,  observed  the  tall  young  man  who  walked  back  behind 
the  school  girls  on  their  return  from  church,  and  her  whole  soul 
sickened  with  a  terrible  fear. 

"Take  me  away,"  she  said  at  last,  looking  up  at  Tom  with 
haggard  eyes.  "Get  me  away  from  this  place;  ask  for  the 
carriage." 

The  young  man  rose  sadly  to  obey.  He  came  back  in  a  few 
minutes  with  Sophy's  cloak. 

"  Lord  Nethercliffe's  carriage  isn't  ordered  till  a  quarter  to  two, 
and  it's  not  quite  one  yet." 

"Never  mind ;  get  me  a  hackney-coach — let  me  go  home " 

Tom's  honest  heart  was  bleeding  for  her  sorrow.  He  led  her  to 
the  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  coach  was  procured.  Once 
within  it  she  could  only  sob  and  moan.  He  felt  that  it  would 
be  useless  even  to  try  to  console  her. 

•  At  a  quarter  to  two  Lord  NethercliflFe's  carriage  was  called  for  at 
Lady  Eoehampton's,  and  Isabella,  knowing  how  much  her  father 
disliked  unpunctuality,  was  standing  cloaked  in  the  entrance-haU, 
all  ready  to  depart.  His  lordship  had  gone  back  to  scour  the  ball- 
room once  more,  in  a  last  despairing  attempt  to  light  upon  Sophy. 
She  was  not,  however,  to  be  found,  and,  deeply  ruffled  and  con- 
cerned, the  father  and  daughter  were  obliged  to  depart  without 
her.  Upon  arriving  in  Grosvenor  Place,  Lord  Nethercliffe 
anxiously  questioned  the  family  butler. 

"  If  you  please,  my  lord,"  answered  that  functionary,  "  Miss  St. 
Clair  was  took  faint  at  the  ball,  and  was  brought  back  by  a 
gentleman  in  an  'ackney-coach — a  tall  young  gentleman,  with 
rather  an  'igh  nose." 
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Chapter  XXpiI. 

By  the  following  autumn  Sophy  found  herself  once  more  estab- 
lished at  her  old  home,  amongst  scenes  so  painfully  fraught  with 
living  memories,  that  the  very  trees  and  stones  seemed  Uke  con- 
scious and  intelligent  beings.  A  great  sadness  had  &llen  upon 
her  ever  since  she  had  hearf  the  terrible  news  of  Godfrey's  death. 
She  had  suflfered  as  she  had  never  suflFered  before,  in  altogether  an 
unusual  manner,  dumbly  and  patiently,  without  the  relief  of 
spasmodic  and  impulsive  weeping.  Her  whole  nature  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  undergone  a  change.  There  was  no  use  in 
warring  with  the  inevitable,  or  in  hurling  anathemas  at  Fate. 
Like  a  creature  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  she  felt  that  she 
must  bear  this  weary  pain  to  the  end  of  her  days.  She  acknow- 
ledged it,  and  accepted  it,  and  knew  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
complain,  but  it  was  not  natural,  or  possible  for  her  to  be  like  one 
who  was  whole.  Still,  there  were  moments,  even  in  the  midst  of 
this  bitter  heart-sickness,  of  comparative  satisfaction — moments 
when  abandoning  the  hopeless  contemplation  of  self,  she  could 
plunge,  with  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  into  the  aflfairs  of  others, 
and  endeavour  to  alleviate  suffering  and  sadness  which  were  less 
permanent  and  irrevocable  than  her  own. 

Out  of  her  life  had  gone  all  hope  and  heart  beating  and  fine 
weather,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
one  thing  worth  living  for  now  seemed  to  be  the  good  of  one's 
neighbour — the  averting  of  impending  clouds  wmch  were  ad- 
vancing upon  brighter  destinies — the  satisfaction  resulting  from 
the  success  of  some  benevolent  scheme,  and  the  cultivation  of 
nobler  and  broader  ideas  amongst  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

In  consequence  of  all  the  trouble  which  had  fallen  upon  her,  she 
had  made  but  little  progress  in  the  formation  of  the  new  religion. 
Dr.  Dyer,  too,  who  might  have  helped  her  in  the  matter,  had,  as 
the  reader  is  aware,  been  suddenly  hmried  into  eternity,  and  she 
realized  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  her  to  create  and 
develop  new  theories  without  some  sort  of  male  assistance  and 
support. 

One  sentence,  however,  which  the  doctor  had  let  fall  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  last,  visit,  had  not  been  "  interred  with  his  bones." 

"  At  any  rate,"  he  had  said  (and  the  fact  of  his  premature  and 
tragical  death  seemed  now  to  endow  his  words  with  a  particular 
importance),  "  one  should  never  neglect  those  good  works  which 
fall  immediately  under  one's  hand,  to  abandon  which  would 
necessitate  an  actual  turning  aside  from  our  path.  We  should  re- 
move, if  possible,  the  burdens  from  our  near  neighbom-s,  even  if 
by  8o  doing  we  have  to  bear  some  portion  of  them  ourselves,  for 
if  we  all  did  this,  suflFering  would  be  much  more  equally  divided." 

To  the  hollow-eyed  ascetic,  in  his  hair  shirt,  who  regards  the 
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maceration  of  his  own  flesh  as  peculiarly  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
a  benevolent  Creator,  Sophy's  religious  code  might  have  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  too  facile  and  rudimentary,  but  it  calmed  and 
satisfied  her  for  the  time  being,  and  her  aching  and  bleeding 
heart  might  count  as  an  equivalent  for  the  hair  shirts  of  her 
possible  detractors. 

ITius  it  was  that  in  these,  the  days  of  her  adversity,  she  came 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  queen  over  her  humble  and  limited  kingdom, 
for  the  "  Great  ^Sophirian  Empire  "  of  the  old  time,  since  she  had 
seen  more  of  the  outer  world,  seemed  to  have  become  strangely- 
dwindled  and  shrunk.  Fortunately,  however,  by  reason  of  this 
limitation  of  space,  her  subjects  were  few,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
tractable  and  easy  to  govern,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  very 
ignorance  and  inexi)erience  with  which  she  was  for  ever  waging 
war.  There  were  not  brains  enough,  indeed,  in  the  whole  com- 
mimity,  to  make  up  one  average  intelligence,  but  they  were,  on 
the  whole,  well-disposed  and  virtuous,  and  even  when  they  were 
not  so,  their  very  vices  took  an  amiable  and  Arcadian  form. 
Above  all,  they  seemed  to  live  in  good  fellowship  and  harmony 
with  their  surroundings,  hating  and  wishing  evil  to  no  man. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  loved^  rashly  and  im^wliticly — im- 
w^orally^  even,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wearers  of  the  hair 
shirts. 

"The  laws  of  propriety,"  remarks  Schiller,  "are  foreign  to 
innocent  nature ;  only  the  experience  of  corruption  has  given 
origin  to  them.  But  as  soon  as  that  corruption  nas  taken  place, 
and  natiual   innocence  has  vanished  from  manners,  the  laws  of 

propriety  are  sacred They  have  the  same  validity  in  an 

artificial  world  as  the  laws  of  nature  have  in  a  world  of  innocence.** 
Little  Stillingfleet,  it  was  evident,  when  looked  at  from  this  i>oint 
of  view,  had  not  been  tamted,  as  yet,  with  "  the  experience  of 
corruption." 

Witness,  in  example  of  this,  the  loves  of  Deely  and  Ab- 
dallah.  Upon  arriving  at  Little  Stillingfleet,  after  her  stay  in 
London,  Sophy  had  been  siu^irised  to  find  that  the  Egyptian  had 
not  returned  to  his  native  land.  He  had  been  paid  his  wages, 
and  had  been  given,  according  to  Sophy's  directions,  a  good  round 
sum  over  and  above  what  was  his  due,  but  still  he  had  not  de- 
parted. He  did  not  wish  to  receive  payment,  he  said  (through 
Deely,  his  interpreter),  but  he  desired  to  remain  on  where  he  was. 
He  had  grown  a  lighter  colour  from  his  exix)sure  to  English 
winters,  and  he  suflFered  still  occasionally  from  influenza,  but  he 
had  become  an  institution  at  Little  Stillingfleet.  It  was  not  long 
before  it  transpired  that  "  Deely "  was  his  chief  attraction.  She 
was  now  a  fine  young  woman,  with  a  high  colom*,  blue  eyes,  and 
a  thick  waist — an  improvement  upon  her  mother  in  her  best  days, 
and  she  seeiiied  to  be  as  active  and  good-tempered  as  she  was 
well-favoured.     Jane  Ford  explained  the  situation  to  Sophy  a  day 
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or  two  after  her  return  from  London^  when  she  hapi^ned  to  go 
into  the  kitchen  to  give  an  order. 

"  You  see,  missy,"  she  said,  "  What-you-callum,'  he  be  on'y  a 
pore  heathen  creetur,  he  be ;  still,  he  bean't  not  near  so  unlamed 
now  as  he  wur  in  pore  muster's  toime  (your  pore  dear  par, 
missy).     He  gets  along  well  enough  now,  he  do,  and  he  bean't  not 

near  so  stoopid,  he  bean't,  and  so  he  and  our  Deely " 

"  And  so  he  and  Deely^  are  going  to  be  married,  I  suppose,"  in- 
terrupted Sophy.  Like  a  benevolent  Lady  BountifiJ,  she  was 
pleased  that  her  young  men  and  maidens  should  marry  and  be 
given  in  marriage,  notwithstanding  that  she  herself  was  vowed  to 
a  perpetual  widowhood. 

"  Well,  noa,  missy,"  Janus  had  answered,  looking  a  little  un- 
comfortable ;  "  Dey  bean't  not  a-gone  to  church  yet,  dey  bean't. 
You  see  de  Dean,  up  at  Poynin's,  ne  sez,  sez  he,  *  Dat  'ere  be  only 
a  jwre  heathen  creetur,'  he  sez ;  '  'an  be  what  church  be  he  a-goin' 
to  marry  yom-  darter,  mum  ? '  sez  he,  a-looking  at  What-you- 
callum,  who  begins  fur  too  parley-voo  away  in  his  gibberish.  An' 
Parson  Hambloor  he  wui*  a  gettin'  toury  feeble,  he  wiur — t'wiu*  well 
nigh  toime  fur  d'  Lard  to  think  o'  teakin'  Parson  Hambloor,  an' 
Muster  Pettigrew,  over  at  Dallin'ridge,  he  sez,  sez  he,  '  I  woan't 
not  goo  fur  to  hev  no  deelin's  in  d'  matter,  Mrs.  Foord,'  sez  he,  an' 
he  goos  on  fur  te  arst  who  WTiat-you-callum  worshipes,  an'  what 
church  he  belongs  to  ?  an'  I  sez,  sez  I,  '  Ne'er  a  one  as  I  knoas  on. 
Muster  Pettigrew ;  he  be  only  a  ix)re  heathen  creetur,  he  be,  wot 
goos  fur  to  lay  down  a  strip  o'  caq^et  when  he  sez  his  prayers,  an* 
doan't  not  sheake  hands ;  an',  when  fust  he  comed,  wouldn't  not 
goo  fur  to  eat  noa  sausingers,'  sez  I,  *  but  he  eats  'um  now,  an' 
seems  moor  Christian-like,'  sez  I,  *  in  all  his  deelin's.'  An'  all  dis 
'ere  while,  toime  kep  a-goin'  on,  a-waitin'  fur  no  man,  and  our 
Deely  she  always  wur  a  contrary,  headstrong  little  puss,  she  wur, 

as  you  knoas,  missy,  and  so,  and  so " 

And  here  Jane  cast  down  her  eyes  and  began  toying  with  the 
strings  of  her  apron. 

"  And  so  they  are  not  married  yet,  after  all  ?  "  said  Sophy,  rather 
severely.  8he  had  glanced  roimd  suddenly  in  the  direction  of 
the  old  cradle,  attracted  by  a  strange  soimd,  and  had  beheld,  sit- 
ting up  in  it,  and  watching  them,  with  large  beady  black  eyes,  a 
weird,  coffee-coloured  baby,  with  dark  hair  and  a  wide  mouth,  who 
began  crowing  and  laughing  hoarsely,  as  though  its  own  appear- 
ance upon  the  scene  had  been  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  capital 
joke.  The  feet  spoke  for  itself,  but  the  circumstance  was  not  so 
entirely  without  precedent  as  to  excite  Sophy's  surprise.  "  Well, 
I  hope  they  will  be  married  as  soon  as  all  these  religious  diffierences 
can  be  settled,"  she  contented  herself  with  sajdng.  "  The  baby 
seems  very  flourishing — ^how  old  is  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  do  thrive,  he  do ! "  exclaimed  Janus,  with  the  fatuity 
of  a  grandmother,  glad  to  divert  the  conversation  from  the  erring 
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parents  of  the  mongrel.  "  He  be  a  risin'  a  five  month  ole,  he  be, 
artful  creetur !  An'  he  do  laugh  an'  crow,  he  do,  little  tarmagant ! 
An'  his  par  he  do  nuss  an'  hold  to  un',  he  do,  snrely  !  "  and  she 
commenced  clucking  and  making  odd  feces  at  the  outlandish 
baby,  of  whom  it  was  eWdent  that  she  was  extravagantly  fond. 

"  Well,  I  do  hope  they'll  soon  make  it  all  right,"  Sophy  felt 
called  upon  to  repeat,  without  showing  any  signs  of  softening 
towards  the  strange  creature. 

"  Oh,  dey'U  goo  to  church,  right  enough,  one  o'  dese  foine  days, 
'dey  will  I "  answered  Mrs.  Ford,  carelessly.  "  Trust  un  fiir  dat, 
missy,  one  o'  dese  'ere  foine  days !  " 

Many  persons,  beholding  Sophy's  zeal  for  the  welfere  of  her 
j>easantry,  mistook  her  philosophical  benevolence  for  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  newly  awakened  spirit  of  orthodoxy — a  very  natural 
reaction  consequent  upon  her  Pagan  training. 

"  How  contrary  things  do  goo,  surely  !  "  old  Mrs.  Weller  had 
remarked,  up  at  Great  Stillingfleet.  "Dere  wur  poor  Muster 
Frank — ^young  missy's  own  par,  as  went  fur  to  floy  out  in  d'  feace 
of  his  Almighty,  and  would  not  hold  to  his  gospel-truth,  and  was 
ne'er  a-bmied  in  churchyard  sile,  an'  here  be  missy,  for  all  her 
poor  rearin'  jest  loike  any  other  decent-living  Christian,  a-nussin' 
of  us,  and  a-preaching  to  us,  as  foine  as  parson,  and  a-readin'  his 
gospel-truth  moast  foor-noons  as  she  beant  a-ridin'  a  horse-back, 
to  our  Moises,  as  is  took  paralytic,  loike  my  ole  gentleman,  and  as 
beant  not  enjied  a  good  day's  health  since  he  wur  bit  in  de  arm  of 
un  by  a  deaf  arder ! " 

Sophy  was,  indeed,  in  the  habit  of  reading  occasionally  to  Moses 
Weller  from  the  Scriptures.  The  yoimg  man  had  become  a 
hopeless  invaUd,  and  had  been  for  several  months  confined  to  the 
chimney-comer.  Heading  to  Moses  Weller  was,  in  fact,  the  good 
work  which  fell  just  then  immediately  under  Sophy's  hand,  and 
(looked  at  merely  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  indepen- 
dently of  all  theological  bias),  she  admitted  that  no  book  was  so 
well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  poor  as  the  Sacred  Volume 
of  which  her  father  used  to  speak  as  "  A  fine  old  Jewish  Record." 

To  read,  as  yet,  to  her  peasantry  from  any  work  containing  the 
outcome  of  modem  thought,  would,  she  realized,  have  merely 
puzzled  and  bewildered  their  clouded  intelligences.  With  the 
histories  in  the  Bible,  however,  they  seemed  all  of  them  to  be 
partially  acquainted,  and,  like  children,  they  preferred  hearing 
repeated  to  them  the  stories  they  already  knew  by  heart,  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  which  required  much  less  mental 
effort  than  the  assimilation  of  new  ideas.  Moses  Weller,  had  he 
been  interrogated,  could  not  have  stated  at  what  precise  period  of 
his  uneventful  life  he  had  "  fust  heerd  tell "  of  Adam  and  Eve  and 
the  apple,  Cain  and  his  brother  Abel,  Moses  in  the  bulrushes, 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  David  and  the  giant,  Jonah  in  the  belly 
of  the  whale,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  or  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
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Abednego,  and  "  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  " ;  all  he  knew  was  that 
the  names  and  histories  of  these  personages  seemed,  somehow,  to 
have  been  always  more  or  less  familiar  to  him,  as  were  those  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Unjust  Steward,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  in  the  New  Testament.  He  had  seen  them  represented, 
too,  in  the  rough  wood-cuts  of  feunily  Bibles,  and  upon  the  sides 
of  the  old  carved-oak  linen-presses,  which  were  to  be  met  with  in 
some  of  the  cottages,  so  that  they  seemed  to  him  quite  like  old 
firiends. 

In  her  reading  Sophy  always  selected  passages  which  contained 
either  interesting  narrative  matter,  or  instructive  precept,  being 
careful  to  avoid  anything  bearing  upon  form  and  dogma.  She 
omitted,  too,  all  episodes  descriptive  of  blood-shedding  and  spolia- 
tion, as  calculated  to  familiarize  the  mind  of  Moses  Weller  with 
notions  of  cruelty  and  vengeance.  Salutary  precept  she  conveyed 
to  him  chiefly  from  the  Gosj>els ;  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles  provided  him  with  exciting  incident,  whilst  sne  en- 
deavoured to  embue  him  with  a  love  of  poetry  from  the  pages  of 
Proverbs  and  the  Psalms.  She  read  to  him  also  the  lovely  story  of 
Ruth — in  itself  a  poem — and  told  him  again  how  David  slew  the 
giant  with  his  sling,  how  Moses,  his  namesake,  was  nurtured  by 
Pharoah's  daughter,  and  how  the  preacher  saith  that  "all  is 
vanity." 

That  she  might  be  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  the  true 
fciith,  was  her  constant  and  heart-felt  prayer  to  the  great, 
unknown,  and  invisible  God,  but  as  she  prayed  she  made  invari- 
ably a  mental  reservation.  She  did  not  desire  to  be  either  con- 
firmed or  strengthened  in  what  might  merely  seem  to  be  the  true 
feith  to  her  neighbour,  however  much  this  might  contribute  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  community. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  her  devotion  to  good 
works,  Sophy's  spiritual  opinions  had  not  undergone  any  very 
material  change  since  the  days  when,  catching  up,  parrot-like, 
the  words  which  had  fallen  from  her  father's  lips,  she  had 
described  herself  to  Godfrey  as  "  an  early  Christian,  who  did  not 
exactly  believe  in  Christianity." 

Great  pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  at  about 
this  time,  with  a  Wew  that  she  and  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  should 
marry,  and  "be  happy  ever  afterwards,"  like  the  prince  and 
princess  in  a  fairy  tale.  Sometimes  this  pressure  seemed  to 
be  positively  atmospheric,  emanating,  as  it  were,  from  each  of  the 
four  points  of  the  compass,  until  it  appeared  as  though  it  would 
be  madness  on  her  part  to  attempt  to  resist  it. 

Tom  Hickathrift  was,  indeed,  the  only  living  creature  (capable 
of  sympathy  and  affection,  and  endowed  with  a  certain  intelli- 
gence) that  was  connected  in  any  way  with  her  dead  past. 
The  very  sight  of  his  tall  form  called  up  a  thousand  memorief. 
He  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
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and  circumstances  had  lately  combined  to  make  her  occupy,  in 
his  life,  a  similar  position. 

Lady  Hickathrift's  bronchitis  had  assumed  a  fatal  form  in  the 
middle  of  the  London  season,  and  only  a  few  days  after  Sir 
Thomas  had  conveyed  Sophy  home  from  Lady  Boehampton's 
ball,  he  had  been  summoned  to  a  house  of  mourning  and  lamen- 
tation. She  had  died  with  one  desire  in  her  heart,  that  her 
son  Thomas  should  marry  speedily,  and  that  Sophy  St.  Clair, 
his  old  friend  and  neighbour,  should  be  the  object  of  his  choice. 
Lady  Hickathrift  had  been  essentially  kind-hearted,  and  by  no 
means  more  worldly-minded  than  most  i)eople ;  she  had  taken  a 
natural  interest  in  Sophy,  by  reason  of  her  beauty  and  amiability, 
and  in  consequence  of  her  son's  marked  preference  for  her ;  still, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the  reported  death  of  "Mr.  Godfrey 
St.  Clair,  of  Dallingridge,"  had  had  something  to  do  with  this  last 
reiteration  of  her  wishes.  If  Godfrey  was  indeed  dead,  Sophy 
was  not  only  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  the  county,  but  in 
all  England  to  boot,  and  Lady  Hickathrift's  devotion  to  her  only 
son  prevented  her  from  being  quite  blind  to  this  consideration. 
Since  her  death,  Tom,  who  during  her  life-time  had  been  a 
devoted  son,  had  canonized  her  in  his  faithful  heart,  and  her  last 
wishes  were  to  him  as  a  sacred  and  imperative  command,  which 
he  felt  might  even  have  caused  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  inclina- 
tions, had  there  been  any  need  for  so  doing.  He  was  too  much 
in  love  to  be  influenced  by  any  ideas  of  territorial  annexations, 
but  these  had  all  been  carefully  represented  to  him  by  his  well- 
wishers,  and  thus  it  was  that  every  circumstance  seemed,  as  it 
were,  to  be  tending  only  towards  one  end.  It  was  as  though  the 
two  young  people  had  suddenly  been  dashed  upon  a  desert  island, 
and  that  the  waves,  in  receding,  had  borne  away  all  their  former 
comrades.  To  whom  were  they  to  cling  for  support,  in  their 
present  desolation,  if  not  to  one  another  ? 

Sophy  perceived  all  this  as  plainly  as  Tom  did.  She  even 
thought  it  possible  that,  at  some  future  day,  she  and  her  faithful 
neighbour  and  friend  might  go  through  the  form  of  marriage ; 
if  he  would  be  contented  with  a  "hollow  shell"  instead  of  a 
living  woman  with  a  living  heart,  and  if  her  lost  lover  did  not 
rise  up  fix)m  the  dead  to  call  that  heart  back  again  to  life. 

She  felt  too  sad  and  weary,  now,  to  struggle  against  what 
api>eared  like  destiny,  whilst  a  knowledge  of  her  own  weakness 
and  of  life's  capricious  mutability  prevented  her  from  endeavour- 
ing to  fortify  herself  by  rashly-uttered  vows,  which,  by  the 
workings  of  fate,  might  be  rendered  null  and  void  in  the 
ftiture.  Besides  which,  it  would  fit  in  with  her  plan  of  uni- 
versal benevolence  to  marry  poor  Tom;  it  would  be  a  true 
example  of  the  i)hilo8ophic  maxim,  "  the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number."  Only  one  person,  indeed,  was  not  in  favour 
of  it,  and   this  person  was   herself — but  self,  according  to  her 
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newly-ftcquired  ideas,  ought  to  be  immolated,  and  this,  alone, 
might  perhaps  ensure  a  blessing,  or  at  any  rate  that  melancholy 
i^tis&ction  which  she  had  heard  was  to  be  derived  from  some 
manner  of  penance;  a  feeling  akin  almost  to  that  experienced 
by  the  wearers  of  hair  shirts. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers  that  no  man  should 
come  to  the  woman  he  loves  as  a  suppliant,  hut  rather  as  a  victor, 
on  the  way  to  fresh  conquests,  seated,  crowned,  and  sceptred,  upon 
his  triumphal-car,  its  wheels  red  with  the  blood  of  immolated 
victims.  Yet  it  is  only  to  sorne  women  that  he  should  come  thus. 
To  Sophy,  in  whom  "  the  quality  of  mercy  "  was  "  not  strained," 
the  exulting  and  self-contident  suitor  would  almost  certainly 
have  pleaded  in  vain,  whilst  in  poor  Tom's  reproachful  melancholy 
there  was  something  pre-eminently  touching.  It  would  be  some 
consolation  to  her,  in  her  present  wret^jhedness,  if  she  could 
summon  a  smile  to  that  sad  face !  Would  that  she  could  do  so 
at  the  cost  of  fewer  heart-burnings ! 


Chapter  XXXIV. 

One  afternoon,  when  Sophy  had  been  turning  over  all  this  in 
her  mind,  Sir  Thomas  loomed  suddenly  upon  her  in  the  narrow 
pathway  leading  through  the  adjacent  alderwood,  not  far  from  the 
historical  black  gate.  She  was  on  her  way  to  minister  to  the 
requirements  of  some  member  of  the  Stubberfield  family,  and 
carried  on  her  arm  a  large  basket,  more  useful  than  ornamental. 
^>ir  Thomas,  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  his  mother,  was  in 
deep  mourning,  and  his  figure  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
surrounding  branches.  To  a  tender  and  sympathetic  nature  there 
is  always  somethihg  i)athetic  and  affecting  in  seeing  a  faithful  and 
devoted  friend  clad  in  the  sombre  garments  of  woe,  and  upon 
coming  now  upon  her  old  admirer  Sophy  realized  that  she  was 
thus  aflFected. 

"  Which  way  are  you  going  ?  "  he  asked,  after  he  had  taken  her 
hand.  "  May  I  walk  with  you  ?  And  please  let  me  carry  that  great 
basket,  it's  much  too  heavy  for  you." 

Sophy  handed  him  the  basket  without  protest  or  resistance,  and 
they  walked  on  together  up  the  narrow  jmthway.  The  sensation 
that  they  were  botn  of  them  clinging  together  alone,  ui)on  some 
desolate  Crusoe-island  in  mid-ocean,  had  taken  to-day  a  firmer 
hold  of  her  imagination  than  usual.  By-and-bye  they  came  to  the 
black  gate.  Here  Tom  stopi>ed,  as  she  had  felt  certain  that  he 
would,  and  leaning  his  back  against  it,  gazed  sadly  down  the 
pathway  by  which  they  had  ascended.  The  idea  of  the  desert 
island — of  the  road  of  life  which  they  had,  as  it  were,  trodden 
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together,  until  their  other  companions  had  one  by  one  fainted  upon 
the  journey,  occurred  to  him,  as  it  had  occurred  to  Sophy,  though 
he  felt  imequal  just  then  to  clothing  the  metaphor  in  appropriate 
language.  She  guessed,  however,  what  thoughts  were  in  his 
mind,  and  made  no  effort  to  dispel  them. 

"  This  afternoon  reminds  me,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  of  that  day, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  when  we  stood  together  by  this  gate ;  when 
you  gave  me  a  kind  of  half  promise,  and  when  I  put  that  ring-  on 
your  finger.     Don't  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Tom,  how  can  I  ever  forget  ?  **  she  answered,  in  a  broken 
voice,  as  she,  too,  looked  down  the  dewy  ^mthway  uix)n  which  two 
pairs  of  footprints  alone  were  visible. 

The  young  man  was  encouraged  by  her  words.  She  seemed  to 
be  in  one  of  her  tenderest  and  softest  moods,  and  he  felt  that  he 
might  hope  for  more  chance  of  success  now  than  when  she  was 
stronger  and  more  heroic. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  marked  resemblance  between  this  day  and 
that  other  day,  seeming  now  so  long  ago,  uix)n  which  he  had  first 
asked  her  to  become  nis  wife.  Now^  as  then,  the  grey  sea  fog" 
had  crept  inland,  and  the  reddening  leaves  of  the  surrounding 
alders  were  frosted  over  with  rime.  Tom  could  not  put  into 
words  the  thousand  emotions  that  crowded  upon  him  when  he 
thought  of  the  changes  which  had  come  to  pass  since  that  day. 

"  Ah,  Sophy  I "  he  said,  as  he  gazed  down  passionately  into  her 
fi^ce,  "  don't  keep  me  waiting  all  my  life !  Give  me  a  whole 
promise  now  !     Do,  for  God's  sake !  " 

Sophy  was  overcome  by  emotion,  and,  for  the  moment,  felt  un- 
able to  reply. 

Encouraged  by  her  silence,  he  continued, 

**I  think,  dear  Sophy,  though  I  feel  beneath  you  in  every 
way,  that,  because  of  my  great  love  for  you,  I  could  really  make 
yon  hapijy." 

"Oh,  no,  you  couldn't!"  she  exclaimed,  tearfully.  "Nobody 
could !  You'd  try  to^  I  know,  but  you  wouldn't  be  able  to ;  it 
isn't  possible  now,  and  the  kinder  you  were  the  more  unh^py  I 
should  become  !  I've  heard  of  people  being  *  killed  by  kindness,* 
and  I  know  now  what  it  means.  In  the  end — ^you  would  see — I 
should  die  1 " 

"  My  darling,  you  couldnH !  I  shouldn't  let  you !  I  should 
take  such  care  of  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  should  !  You  couldn't  help  it  I  I  should  pine  away 
and  shrivel  up— I  feel  it — and  the  taking  care  of  me  would  only 
make  it  worse!  It  would  prevent  me  from  feeling  firee,  as  I 
do  now,  notwithstanding  my  loneliness — however,  it's  not  that  I 
should  mind  djdng " 

"  I  wonder  what  it  can  be,"  said  Tom,  thoughtftiUy, "  that  makes 
you  wish  not  to  be  married  when  most  other  girls  are  always  so 
anxious  ?     You  are  thinking  of  Aim,  I  supi)08e,"  he  added,  after  a 
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little  })ause,  "  and  i)erhap8  that's  quite  natural.  However,  you 
know,  dear,  that  he  is  dead.  When  he  was  alive,  and  after  I  saw 
that  you  eared  for  him,  I  tried  never  to  bother  you." 

"  Ah,  Tom,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  unkind,  but  you  have 
been  *  bothering '  me — as  you  call  it — nearly  all  my  life  !  Of  course 
it  was  good  and  kind  of  you  to  pick  me  out,  and,  as  you  say,  there 

are  a  great  many  girls  who  would  be  anxious " 

"  Oh,  Sophy,  you  know  I  didn't  mean  that !  You're  a  thousand 
times  too  good  for  me !  I  meant  that  you  were  so  diflferent  from 
all  other  girls,  and  that  you  never  seem  to  want  to  go  anywhere, 
but  only  to  live  on  here  quietly  with  your  own  thoughts,  without 
caring  for  balls,  or  dress,  or  vanities,  and,  I  daresay,"  he  added, 
gaining  possession  of  her  hand,  which  she  yielded  him  without 
resistance,  "  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  been,  as  you 
say,  in  love  with  you  nearly  all  my  life,  even  before  I  danced 
with  you  at  my  poor  mother's  ball,  years  ago,  in  fact." 

**  Ah,  don't  talk  about  it ! "  exclaimed  Sophy,  harrowed  by  the 
TOemory ;  "  it  makes  me  cry ! "  and  leaning  her  head  upon  the 
top  bar  of  the  gate,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  I  can't  put  into  words  what  I  feel,"  she  said  in  a  little  while, 
looking  up  at  him  with  wet  eyes.  "  You  fancy  I  don't  value  your 
kindness,  but  I  do,  much  more  than  I  can  say.  But  the  past 
rises  up  and  looks  me  in  the  face,  and  seems  to  tell  me  that  I  can 
never  be  happy  again.  All  the  people  I  care  for  are  dead.  Some- 
times I  fancy  that  I  am  only  half  alive  myself.  I  seem  to  pass  all 
my  days  walking  about  with  ghosts,  and  talking  to  them." 

"And  it's  this  that's  so  bad  for  you,"  put  in  Tom;  "no  one  can 
say  that  it's  a  natural  kind  of  life  for  a  pretty  girl  like  you." 

(**  She's  losing  her  looks,"  he  thought  to  mmself,  as  he  gazed 
down  tenderly  at  her,  and  saw  how  pale  and  wan  she  had  become. 
"Her  great  beauty  is  gone,  but  for  me  her  face  is  still  the 
loveliest  in  the  world.") 

^^  Nothing  seems  to  be  right,"  she  went  on,  by-and-bye,  looking 
up  from  the  black  gate.  "  Everything  seems  twisted,  and  dis- 
torted, and  turned  upside  down.  I  wonder  whether  there  is 
really  any  other  place  where  all  this  will  be  set  right  ?  " 

"I  hope  so,  dear,"  said  Tom,  who  had  always  possessed  a 
reverent  and  venerating  mind. 

They  remained  for  some  time  longer  without  speaking.  It  was 
80  still  that  not  a  twig  stirred,  and  that  when  a  bird  flew  close  to 
them  thev  could  hear  the  gentle  fluttering  of  its  wings.  The 
heads  of  tne  "  Serene  Highness  "  and  his  companions  in  adversity 
still  clung  to  the  gate  posts,  reduced  now  to  mere  crumbling  shreds 
of  mortality,  and  only  recognizable,  one  from  the  other,  by  Sophy 
herself.  Hallowed  as  they  w^re  by  a  thousand  memories,  these 
ghastly  objects  seemed  eminently  pathetic. 

"  Look,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  at  last,  pointing  towards  the  ^mthway ; 
**  you  see  that  road  by  which  we  have  both  reached  this  gate.     It 
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seems  to  me  just  like  the  road  of  our  lives.  No  one  treads  it  noi«r 
except  us  two.  You  see  our  foot-marks  quite  plainly,  side  by 
side ;  if  nobody  else  i>asses  over  them  to-day  to  rub  them  out,  I 
shall  take  it  is  a  good  sign — ^as  a  sign  that  you  and  I  were  meant 
to  make  our  lives  together  in  the  future." 

"  Ah,  Tom  ! "  cried  Sophy,  looking  frightened,  "  don't  make  any 
rash  vows,  or  pretend  to  go  by  j)ortents !  Such  a  sign  wouldn't 
be  fair  in  a  lonely  place  like  this.  Hardly  any  one  [msses  here,  as 
you  know,  except  the  Stubberfields,  and  when  Tom  comes  home  to 
tea  he  will  come  the  other  way,  from  Poynings." 

"  Never  mind,  I  shall  keep  to  my  sign,"  said  he,  smiling  down 
upon  her  sadly,  "  and  now  Sophy,  tell  me  for  pity's  sake  that  you 
will  make  me  a  real  promise — give  me  at  any  rate  some  kind  of 
hope,  tell  me  to  wait  if  you  like — shall  I  wait  for  a  year  ?  " 

"I  cannot  believe,"  she  answered,  "that  Godfrey  is  really  dead. 
The  hope  that  perhaps  he  lives,  after  all,  is  the  only  thing  that 
seems  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking.  Surely  you  wouldn't 
care  to  marry  a  woman  so  sad  as  I  should  be  ?  ThinJc  how  dull  it 
would  be  for  you  at  the  Abbey  I" 

*'  It's  dull  enough  for  me  there  now,"  Tom  replied,  gloomily, 
"  but  with  you  it  would  seem  very  different.  I  shouldn't  expect 
you  to  like  me  all  at  once,  as  you  liked  hivi^  but  I  think  in  time 
I  might  end  by  making  you  care  for  me  a  little.  Why  should  his 
mother  give  out  that  he  was  dead  if  he's  alive  ?  Where  has  he 
been  hiding  all  this  time  ?  and  what  can  have  been  his  object  for 
keeping  away  and  frightening  everybody  ?  " 

"I  fancy,"  said  Sophy,  '"tliat  he  may  have  had  some  good 
reason,  and  that  they  (my  aunt  and  Mr.  Pettigrew)  might  have 
their  own  motives,  too,  for  making  him  out  dead,  at  least  for  some 
time.  There  were  things  of  whicTi  you  knew  nothing,  and  if  he 
came  back  now  there  would  ha\  e  to  be  explanations  and  revela- 
tions which  neither  my  aunt  nor  her  husband  would  much  like.  I 
think  she  knew  we  were  fond  of  each  other,  and  she  fancies  he 
may  come  back  unless  I'm  married  off  to  somebody  else.  That's 
why  she's  so  anxious  that  I  should  marry  you — ajmrt  from  its 
being,  of  course,  so  good  a  marriage — and  that  was  why,  I  think, 
she  let  me  stay  in  I^ndon  with  the  Nethercliftes,  hoping  I  might 
meet  someone  there.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  exchanged 
his  living  at  Dallingridge  with  a  I^ndon  clergyman,  so  they  will 
not  live  here — that  looks  as  if  they  wanted  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  explanations  when  Godfrey  comes  I  a<.*k.  This  is  what  I 
have  made  out  in  my  own  mind,  and  it  gives  me  a  nay  of  hope." 

"  And  why  doesn't  Godfrey  come  back  ?  " 

"Changes  have  happened  to  him,  and  misfortunes,  and  he 
started  off  to  try  and  set  things  right — unexpected  things — 
which  came  upon  him  suddenly.  He  hoped  for  the  best,  but 
eveiything  looked  very  black  when  he  left  England.  If  he  sees 
no   hope  of  brighter  days  for  himself,  he  is  so  honourable  and 
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unselfish  that  he  wouldn't  like  to  come  back  and  do  me  harm,  as 
he  would  fancy.  He  would  think  it  right,  at  any  rate,  to  let  some 
time  pass  first,  so  that  I  might  have  a  clianee  of  forgetting  him, 
and  of  marrying  you,  if  I  liked.  This  is  why  I  don't  wish 
to  do  anything  in  a  hiury,  dear  Tom,  because  I  still  have  this 
hope."  She  said  this  very  earnestly,  and,  as  she  concluded,  looke<l 
up  appealingly  in  his  face. 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  like,"  answered  Tom  Hickathrift 
resignedly,  *'  but  if  Godfrey  doesn't  come  back  in  a  year  ? " 

*'  I  should  still  hope  that  he  was  living.  A  year  is  a  very  little 
while  to  a  person  travelUng  abroad." 

"  Well,  supposing  we  say  two  ?  Will  you  marry  me  in  two 
years?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Tom,  that  you  would  wait  for  me  two 
years?" 

"  Ten,  if  you  liked  ! "  answered  the  young  man,  jmssionately, 
"  if  I  could  really  be  sure,  afterwards,  that  we  should  make  our 
lives  together.     8hall  we  say  two  years  ?  " 

"  In  two  years,  then,  if  you  like,  and  if  Godfrey  does  not  come 
back."  She  si)oke  wearily,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  warring  against  "  Kismet."  Perhaps,  if  she  had  ever 
read  the  then  unwritten  poem  of  "Enoch  Aden,"  she  might 
have  quoted  to  her  importimate  wooer  the  words  of  Annie, 
when  the  well-to-do  miller  was  pressing  her  to  marry  him, 

"  Can  one  love  twice  ?  Can  you  l>e  erer  lovetl 
As  Enoch  was?  what  i»  it  that  you  ask?" 

Whilst  Tom  could  have  repUed  to  her  sincerely,  in  the  words  of 
Philip, 

*'  I  am  content,"  he  answer'd,  "  to  be  lovwl 
A  little  after  Enoch." 

"  In  two  years,  then,"  said  Tom.  "  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
wish  any  man  dead — if,  however,  he  is  (as  we  all  think  here,  ex- 
cept you)  dead  aheady,  I  can  say  with  a  clear  conscience  '  God 
grant  that  you  may  be  my  wife  I ' " 

As  he  said  this,  he  bent  down  and  kissed  Sophy  upon  the  fore- 
head. Feeling  still  like  a  floating  straw  upon  the  river  of  destiny, 
she  did  not  resist. 

"WTiat  was  that  noise?"  she  asked,  suddenly,  with  startled 
eyes. 

"Oh,  it's  only  the  beagles,"  answered  Tom,  looking  over  the 
gate  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  "  It's  Tom 
»Stubberfield  calling  them  off  your  woods.  I  told  them  they  might 
have  a  run  with  them  to-day,  and  keep  what  they  got." 

The  halloas  continued,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  wood  beyond 
the  black  gate  was  full  of  men  and  dogs.  Most  of  them  were 
rustics  in  smock-frocks,  but  Sophy  caught  sight  of  the  darker 
garments  of  Andrew  Locke,  the  new  doctor,  the  lawyer's  clerk, 
and  Mr.  Green  of  the  "  George."     The  little  brindled  beagles,  with 
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their  noses  to  the  ground,  and  their  quivering  white  tails,  lent  a. 
dieerful  aspect  to  the  autumn  woodland. 

"  Oh,  they'll  all  see  us  I  "  whispered  Sophy,  blushing,  "  standing- 
here  together,  leaning  on  this  gate,  just  like  sweethearts  1 " 

"  I  don't  care  if  they  do,"  replied  Tom.  "  Why  should  I  seem 
ashamed  of  what  I'm  so  proud  of  ?  " 

"  Let  them  come  thro'  then,"  said  Sophy,  opening  the  gate. 
"  What's  the  use  of  talking  about  my  woods  now  ?  Some  day 
we'll  have  this  horrid  gate  taken  away ! " 

"  Never ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Thomas,  as  he  helped  her  to  push  it 
open.  "  It  shall  stand  on  here  always,  to  mark  the  place  where 
you  have  made  me  happy !  I  shall  remember  to-day  always — the 
last  day  of  September." 

As  he  spoke,  some  dozen  of  the  men  and  boys  came  running 
through  the  black  gate,  touching  their  hats,  as  they  passed,  to  Sir 
Thomas  and  the  young  lady.  Many  of  them,  however,  preferred 
to  scramble  through  the  thick  underwood.  Andrew  Locke,  upon 
beholding  the  young  couple,  fell  back,  as  though  ashamed  of  being 
seen  taking  part  in  so  childish  an  amusement.  His  shrewd  face 
relaxed  into  a  smile  of  satisfaction  as  he  seemed  to  behold  the 
ftilfilment  of  his  fevomite  project. 

"You  see,"  said  Sophy,  after  they  had  all  passed  by,  "that 
they've  quite  rubbed  out  our  footmarks ! " 

"  Ah,  was  that  why  you  wanted  them  to  come  through  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed — I  couldn't  have  been  so  unkind !  I  didn't  think 
of  it ;  it  was  '  Kismet.' " 

"  I  shall  hope^  all  the  same,"  said  the  young  man,  cheerfully. 
Now  that  he  seemed  so  happy  and  triumphant,  a  great  part  of 
Sophy's  tender  sympathy  melted  away. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "  that  you  would  marry  Isabella 
instead  of  me.     She's  coming  to  stay  here  on  Monday." 

"  Thank  you !  "  he  answered,  smiling — he  was  becoming  posi- 
tively playful.  "  With  all  due  respect  and  admiration  for  Miss 
Nethercliffe,  I  hope  I'm  not  quite  a  weather-cock  I " 

"  Good-bye  I — give  me  the  basket — I  think  I  would  rather  walk 
on  by  myself!" 

She  felt  angry  with  him  now — angry,  indeed,  with  everjrthing  and 
everybody — with  herself,  the  day,  the  portentous  black  gate,  and  with 
the  innocent  people  following  the  beagles.  Tom's  unfortunate  men- 
tion of  the  word  "  weather-cock  "  had  not  improved  matters.  Was 
she  not  behaving  very  like  a  weather-cock  herself  ? 

Tortured  by  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions,  she  walked  off 
with  her  basket  in  the  direction  of  the  Stubberfields'  cottage. 

Sir  Thomas  turned  down  the  pathway  by  which  they  had 
ascended.  It  was  imix>8sible  for  him  to  help  feeling  intensely 
hopeful.  Almost  unconsciously,  a  kind  of  psalm  of  thanksgiving 
rose  from  his  heart,  and  then  a  prayer — that  things  might  be 
ordered  as  he  desired. 
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Although,  as  he  had  said,  he  did  not  wish  any  other  man  dead 
(least  of  all,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  his  old  neighbom*  and 
ifichoolfellow),  it  was  very  diflScult,  as  matters  now  stood,  to  prevent 
his  desires  from  assuming,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  somewhat  homi- 
cidal form,  since  the  return  of  Godfrey,  safe  and  sound,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  two  years,  must  inevitably  dash  to  the  ground 
his  fondest  hopes. 

He  saved  his  conscience,  however,  by  putting  his  prayer  into  a 
vague  and  impersonal  shape.  "  Grod  grant,"  he  prayed  fer- 
vently, "  that  it  may  all  come  right  in  the  end ! "  and,  as  he 
lifted  up  his  heart  in  anticipatory  gratitude  to  Providence,  he  felt 
happier  than  he  had  been  for  many  a  long  day. 

"  I  think  I  will  have  a  run  home  with  the  beagles,"  he  said  to 
himself,  quickening  his  pace  so  as  to  come  up  with  them.  It  was 
but  a  natural  reaction  after  the  earnest  prayerfiilness  of  the  last 
half-hour,  hesides  which,  as  Sophy's  father  had  once  remarked, 
**  Ferreting  and  religion  "  (and  probably  "  beagling  "  also)  "  are 
very  apt  to  co-e3dst  in  the  same  individual." 


Chapter  XXXV. 

It  was  true,  as  Sophy  had  informed  Sir  Thomas,  that,  on  the 
following   Monday   she  was   expecting  a  visit   from   her  friend 
Isabella   Nethercliffe,  to  which   she   was   looking  forward  with 
pleasure.     Not  that  she  objected  to  her  loneliness,  far  from  it; 
there  were  but  few  persons  whose  society,  at  this  sad  i)eriod  of  her 
life,  would  not  have  wearied  and  embarrassed  her,  but  Isabella 
^wis  one  of  these  persons.     PVom  a  contact  with  the  calm  self- 
reliance  of  her  friend,  she  had  always  experienced  a  sensation  of 
rapport,  and  she  was  glad,  also,  in  some  humble  measure,  to  repay 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  which  had  been  shown  to  her  in 
London,   by  acceding  eagerly  to  Miss  Nethercliffe's  proposal  to 
honour  Little  Stillingfleet  witn  her  company  for  about  a  fortnight. 
There  had  been   sundry  important   "wheels  within   wheels" 
relating  to,  and  even  accelerating,  Sophy's  departure  from  London, 
about  which  Isabella,  with  all  her  cleverness,  nad  known  positively 
nothing.     With  her  beautiful  eyes  fixed  continually  upon  the  most 
exalted  aims  and  ambitions,  she  was  liable  at  times,  to  observe 
but  little  of  what  lay  in  her  immediate  path ;  whilst  her  open  and 
courageous  nature,  unless  aroused  by  any  very  exceptional  circum- 
stance, was  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  nourishing  of  those  vague 
suspicions,  which  seem  to  be  indigenous  in  most  inferior  female 
minds.     Hence  it  was  that  poor  Isabella,  during  the  last  week  of 
Sq)hy's  sojourn  in   London  had   been  literally  existing,  uncon- 
sciously, upon  the  very  brink  of  a  volcano.     These  were  the  fiicts 
of  the  case ;  happy  Isabella  to  have  been  so  dutifully  blind ! 
Upon  the  morning  which  followed  after  Lady  Roehampton's 
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ball,  Lord  NethercliiFe  had  expressed  himself  with  some  warmth 
upon  the  subject  of  Sophy's  indiscreet  behaviour.  The  statesman 
and  his  daughter  were  seated  together  at  the  breakfasts-table,  the 
culprit  not  naving  yet  made  her  appearance,  and  the  vehemeneo 
of  his  lordship's  manner  as  he  repeatedly  smote  the  bosom  of  his 
nankeen  waistcoat,  would  have  recalled  to  anyone,  save  so  devoted, 
a  child,  that  of  an  indignant  turkey-cock  in  the  act  of  what  is 
termed  "  gobbling."  Poor  Isabella  was  doing  her  very  best  to  i>acif3r 
him  by  reminding  him  that  her  friend,  besides  being  young  and 
inexperienced,  had  been  brought  up  in  such  an  exceptional 
manner  that  one  could  hardly  judge  her  actions  by  the  ordinary 
standard. 

^i Indeed,  dearest  papca,"  she  concluded  by  saying,  "I'm  con- 
vinced that  she  really  and  truly  meant  no  harm.  Had  /  acted  in 
the  same  way,  after  the  care  you  have  bestowed  uix)n  me,  it 
would  have  been  quite  a  diiFerent  matter.  I  fancy  she  must 
simply  have  felt  sleepy,  and  ordered  a  hackney-coach,  thinking 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  when  of  course  her  jmrtner  would 
have  offered  to  escort  her  home.  Something  of  the  sort  occurred, 
I  feel  sure,  but  I  trust  you  will  see  her  yourself  about  it,  and  hear 
her  own  explanation." 

After  some  apparent  hesitation,  his  lordship  consented  to  do 
this,  and  early  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Sophy  was  sent  for 
to  the  sanctum.  Here  she  found  Lord  Nethercliffe  in  quite  a 
judicial  attitude,  seated  at  his  writing-table  in  the  most  important 
of  the  arm-chairs.  He  was,  as  usual,  carefully  and  elegantly 
attired,  and  his  gold  eye-glass  was  already  adjusted.  Pale  and 
trembling,  ix)or  Sophy  advanced  towards  him.  At  first  she  was 
too  much  overcome  to  speak,  and  could  only  cling  for  support  to 
the  edge  of  the  escritoire,  By-and-bye,  however,  she  found 
words. 

She  had  no  desire,  she  declared,  to  behave  imprudently.  At 
the  ball  she  had  heard  bad  news — the  death  of  a  relation — and 
she  had  begged  her  j^artner,  a  very,  very  old  friend,  to  take  her 
home  at  once,  as  it  was  too  soon  for  the  carriage  to  be  at  the 
door. 

Upon  hearing  this  explanation,  his  lordship  seemed  to  thaw 
at  once  to  a  softer  mood.  In  a  word,  he  became  mentally  and 
morally  relaxed. 

He,  too,  he  said,  had  a  confession  to  make.  The  strong  man, 
the  statesman,  the  peer  of  the  realm,  appeared  troubled  and 
confused,  and  then  it  was  that  a  strange  and  wonderful  thing 
came  to  pass,  such  as  Sophy  could  never  have  foreseen  in  her  most 
extravagant  dreams.  The  confession  to  which  his  lordship  alluded 
was  made,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  without,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  a 
word  of  previous  warning.  At  first  she  was  almost  too  astonished 
to  understand.  By-and-bye  she  realized  that  he  must  be  making 
her  a  pro^wsal  of  marriage.    He  could  have  meant  nothing  else,  as, 
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kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  clinging,  like  a  suppliant,  to  her  gar- 
ments, he  likened  himself  in  his  emotion,  to  the  gnarled  elm-tree 
which  her  compassion  was  to  preserve  from  destruction,  and 
implored  her  to  have  compassion  upon  himself  also — "an  old 
man  pleading  for  mercy." 

Sophy  was  terribly  distressed  and  embarrassed.  "  How  dread- 
fully tiresome  it  is,"  thought  the  poor  child,  innocently,  "  that  all 
these  people  will  insist  uiK)n  wanting  to  marry  one,  whether  one 
likes  it  or  not,  making  one  feel  cruel  and  hard  because  one  can't 
care  for  them  and  say  *  yes  I '  What  misery  I  seem  to  bring  with 
me  wherever  I  go  I " 

His  lordsliip,  however,  liad  prudently  said  nothing  which  could 
have  been  construed  by  any  one,  save  a  mere  novice,  into  an  actual 
proposal  of   marriage.     No  doubt   this  would   have   followed,  all 
in  due  time.     As  it  was,  he  offered  her  his  hearty  reserving  that 
of  his  hand    for  some  future  occasion,  and  addressed  her  in  the 
exaggerated  language  habitually  employed  by  despairing  suitors 
when   their   affections   are   deeply   engaged.      He   called    her  a 
**  darling,"  a  "  houri,"  a  "  peri,"  an  "  angel,"  and  finally,  returning 
to  his  old  web-footed  simile,  a  "duck."    All  the  while  he  appeared 
to  be   intensely  miserable.     Lord  Nethereliffe,  in  common  with 
some  few  of  his  sex,  was  possessed  of  a  gift  which  he  had  always 
found    invaluable   when   brought    to  bear   \i\)on    tender-hearted 
females.     He   was   a   ready  wee})er,  and   could   produce   at  will 
the  facile  and   ever-effective   tear,  whilst  seeming,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  dissimulating  it.     The  tear  which  rises  at  the  narra- 
tion of  a  noble  deed ;   the  earnest   parental   tear,  accentuating 
a  moral  axiom ;  the  sympathetic  tear,  rained  uix)n  the  white  hand 
of  some  confiding  lady  friend ;  the  reluctant  tear  of  the  strong 
roan  wrung  from  mm  by  his  agony ;  all  of  these  he  could  summon 
>*^ithout  any  i)erceptible  effort,  and  he  had  learnt   to  know  and 
appreciate  their  value.     It  was  to  the  last-named  category  that 
the  tears  belonged  which  he  was  summoning  now,  and  they  had 
the  effect  of  making  Sophy  feel  profoundly  uncomfortable. 

The  situation  was  unexpected,  unsought,  unendiu^ble.  She 
felt  that  she  could  command  no  manner  of  reply  which  would 
not  wound  and  humiUate,  and  she  was  in  terror,  too,  lest,  by  some 
untoward  chance,  Isabella  should  enter  the  sanctum  and  behold 
her  i>arent's  self-abasement.  A  blind  fear  took  ix)ssession  of  her, 
and,  disengaging  her  dress  from  the  grasp  of  the  lordly  suppliant, 
she  hastened,  sobbing  and  palpitating,  from  the  apartment. 
Before  she  had  quitted  it,  however.  Lord  Nethereliffe  thrust  into 
her  hand  a  small  paper  parcel  with  a  red  seal,  which  in  her 
confusion  she  retained. 

Just  outside  the  door  she  "  cannoned "  against  one  of  the  tall 
footmen.  He  was  about  to  usher  into  the  "  sanctum  "  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and  Children, 
and  she  positively  shuddered  as  she  reflected  how  narrowly  Lord 
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Nethercliflfe  had  escaped  bein^  surprised  by  these  people  in  tho 
humiliating  position  which  he  had  chosen  to  assume. 

Once  inside  her  bedroom  she  locked  the  door,  and  began  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  wisest  plan  of  action.  It  did  not 
take  her  long  to  decide.  To  have  remained  in  London  after  this 
dSnoiiement  would,  she  felt,  have  been  utterly  impossible.  Like 
most  women,  she  was  capable  of  concealing  her  feelings,  if  such, 
concealment  was  absolutely  necessary  for  what  Lord  Nethercliflfe 
might  have  termed  "  the  public  good ; "  but  deception  was 
distasteful  to  her,  and  she  feared  that  after  acting  a  part  for 
several  days,  the  desire  to  throw  off  the  mask  might  become 
almost  irresistible.  And  yet,  it  would  be  kinder  to  conceal  all 
this  from  Isabella.  Instinctively,  she  realized  that  the  knowledge 
of  her  father's  infatuation  could  only  be  painful  to  her.  She 
realized  also,  that,  notwithstanding  Isabella's  affection  for  herself, 
she  would  not,  probably,  have  tolerated  her  in  the  position  of  a  step- 
mother, and  that  yet  (so  strangely  is  human  nature  constituted) 
she  might  not  have  been  altogether  pleased  with  her  for  seeming 
to  treat  with  contempt  the  chance  of  enjojring  what  would  appear 
to  her  as  so  great  an  honour.  Under  the  circumstances, 
flight  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative,  and  she  had  now  but 
too  plausible  an  excuse  for  listening  her  departure. 

Since  the  terrible  news  delivered  to  her  at  Lady  Roehampton's 
ball,  London  was  to  her  a  city  of  the  dead.  Stunned  in  spirit, 
and  widowed  in  heart,  the  ostensible  object  of  her  visit  had  ceased 
to  exist.  It  would  have  been  too  terrible,  in  her  present  frame 
of  mind,  to  mingle  in  any  of  the  gaieties  and  dissipations  which 
were  going  on  around  her;  yet  wherefore  should  she  sadden  with 
her  society  those  whose  existences  had  not  been  blighted  like  her 
own  ?  To  play  the  part  of  "  Spectre  at  the  Feast "  would  have 
been  but  a  poor  return  to  Isabella  for  her  kindness !  No !  sh^ 
would  leave  London ;  she  would  write  to  her  aunt  and  tell  her 
simply  that  she  was  about  to  return  to  Little  Stillingfleet,  and 
start  off  before  she  had  time  to  receive  her  answer.  In  this, 
at  any  rate,  she  might  act  for  herself.  After  all,  she  was  no  longer 
a  child ! 

As  she  was  collecting  her  belongings  upon  the  morning  of  her 
departure,  her  eye  lighted  upon  the  small  paper  parcel  with  the 
red  seal,  which  she  had  placed  abstractedly  upon  the  dressing- 
table.  She  unfolded  it  languidly,  without  impatience,  and  dis- 
covered an  oval-shaped  medallion  locket,  comp8sed  of  c€irbuncles 
and  seed  pearls.  It  contained  a  compartment  destined  for  hair, 
and  was  of  imposing  appearance,  though  of  but  small  intrinsic 
value.  Before  leaving  the  house  Sophy  returned  this  jewel  to  its 
original  envelope,  and  addressed  it  to  Lord  Nethercliffe  with  a 
note,  in  which  she  protested,  ingenuously,  that  she  had  done 
nothing  whatever  to  deserve  so  valuable  a  gift,  and  that  she  could 
not,  therefore,  dream  of  accepting  it. 
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Sophy's  aunt,  Mrs.  Pettigrew,  had  behaved  in  rather  a  mysterious 
manner  with  regard  to  the  reported  death  of  her  supposed  son ; 
and  it  was  when  reflecting  upon  this,  after  the  first  shock  of 
horror  had  allowed  her  to  reflect  at  all,  that  Sophy  found  herself 
indulging  in  a  hope  that  perhaps  Godfrey  might  not  be  really 
dead,  and  this  hope,  as  she  had  assured  her  faithful  friend  and 
guardian,  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  her  heart  from  breaking. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  Pettigrew,  very  soon  after  their  marriage,  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  go  abroad.     The  fact  that  they  had  kept 
their   matrimonial   projects   so  profoundly  secret,  had   not  been 
deemed  complimentary  by  their  country  neighbours.   Their  conduct 
implied — it  was  agreed — a  decided  want  of  confidence,  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  returned  to  them  with  interest.    At  their  first  home- 
coming they  had  received  but  a  lukewarm  welcome ;  the  visiting- 
cards  which  had  been  deposited  at  their  door  would  not  have  filled 
the  most    diminutive  cheese-plate,  and  the  nmnber  of  personal 
visits  had  been  fewer  still.     In  these  circmnstances  Mr.  Pettigrew 
suddenly  developed   an   aggravation  of  the   dry,  hacking  cough 
which  had  served  him  faithfully,  upon  occasions,  for  years ;  whilst 
his  wife  professed  to  be  more  than  ever  disturbed  at   the  un- 
accountable disappearance  of  her  son,  and  at  the  sinister  rumours 
which  were  being  circulated  by  all  manner  of  mysterious  side- 
winds.    Just  as  they  appeared  to  be  somewhat  undecided  as  to 
their  future  projects,  Sophy  had  received  an  invitation   to  pass 
some  time  in  London.     A  friend  was  discovered,  who  would  take 
ilr.  Pettigrew's  duty  for  three  months,  and  the  newly-married 
couple,  relieved,  for  the  moment,  of  these  two  anxieties,  flitted 
away  to  the  Continent  without  entering  into  too  many  useless 
explanations  as  to  their  destination. 

In  order,  however,  that  she  might  not  be  reproached  for 
neglecting  her  duties,  by  leaving  so  young  a  creature  as  Sophy 
without  some  kind  of  mature  feminine  surveillance,  Mrs.  Pettigrew 
had  arranged  that,  in  the  event  of  her  leaving  the  NethercliflFes 
before  her  own  return  from  abroad.  Miss  Homblower — ^the  old 
Rector's  forlorn  daughter — should  repair  upon  a  visit  to  Little 
Stillingfleet,  where  she  was  to  remain  in  the  capacity  of  duenna, 
receiving  for  her  services  a  trifling  consideration.  This  arrange- 
ment, would,  Mrs.  Pettigrew  foresaw,  achieve  a  two-fold  purpose. 
Mary  Anne  Homblower  would  be  finally  dislodged  from  Dalling- 
ridge  Rectory,  to  which  she  seemed  to  be  clinging  with  the  tenacity 
of  the  limpet,  whilst  the  public  sense  of  "  the  fitness  of  things  " 
would  also  be  satisfied,  and  all  suspicions  of  neglect  strangled  at 
the  birth. 

It  may  be  that  this  woman,  who  had  for  so  many  years  played 
the  part  of  a  mother,  experienced  indeed  an  honest  desire  to  find 
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out  what  had  become  of  the  young  man  who  had  passed  as  her 
son,  if  not  from  any  tardily-awakened  affection,  at  least  from  a 
wish  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  his  future  plans,  in  order 
that  she  might  be  forewarned  and  forearmed  in  the  event  of  any 
public  scandal.  If  the  family  secret  was  ever  to  be  revealed  by 
Godfrey,  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  j^ve  the  way  for  it  by  some  plausible  story.  He  could  not 
wish  to  injure  one  who  had,  after  all,  acted  towards  him  only 
as  a  benefactor.  It  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  now  that  the  first 
surprise  of  Pettigrew's  revelation  had  had  time  to  subside,  to  talk 
over  the  matter  with  him  dispassionately,  if  she  could  discover  his 
whereabouts,  and  they  could  then  settle  between  them  what  par- 
ticular form  this  plausible  story  should  take,  for  it  would  be  best. to 
be  agreed  uix)n  this  point. 

Surely,  too,  Godfrey  himself  had  something  to  conceal !  He 
could  not  desire  that  his  real  origin  should  be  made  known  to  his 
former  neighbours.  Perhaps  if  Sophy  were  to  be  comfortably 
married  off  to  somebody  else,  he  would  either  be  induced  to 
remain  altogether  abroad,  or  he  might  even  come  back  again  and 
behave  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  which  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  for  all  parties,  for  now  that  she  had  cut  herself  out  of 
the  occupation  of  Dallingridge  House  by  her  second  marriage,  she 
felt  that  he  might  just  us  well  inhabit  it  as  another.  It  was 
foolish  and  ungrateful  of  him,  she  thought,  to  attach  so  much 
imix)rtance  to  what  could  not  now  be  altered,  and,  just  when 
everything  seemed  to  have  turned  out  so  propitiously,  to  make,  as 
it  were,  this  "  storm  in  a  tea-cup." 

As  for  giving  up  to  Sophy  what  he  had  been  led  to  suppose  was 
his  own  birtliright,  this  was  no  doubt  a  highly  chivalrous  idea, 
worthy  of  a  knight  errant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  perhaps  if  he 
could  know  that  the  lady  of  his  heart  had  not  only  forgotten  all 
about  him,  but  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  both  wealth  and  pros- 
perity— married,  for  instance,  to  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
county — his  sense  of  justice,  with  regard  to  the  division  of  property, 
would  prevent  him  from  still  further  augmenting  her  rent-roll, 
and  thus  "  carrj'ing,"  so  to  speak,  "  coals  to  Newcastle." 

Mrs.  Pettigrew  was  essentially  practical,  and  she  could  not 
conceive  that  anybody  should  ever  be  troubled  with  unnecessary 
scruples.  It  even  seemed  strange  to  her  that,  after  the  first 
surjirise  had  subsided — (for  of  course  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  whole  thing  should  have  been  a  surprise) — Godfrey  should 
not  have  felt  gratified  at  the  contrast  existing  between  his  posi- 
tion as  it  was,  and  that  which  he  might  have  occupied  but  for 
his  providential  adoption.  She  was  totally  unable .  to  realise  the 
nature  of  his  affection  for  what  he  had  looked  upon  as  his  home, 
and  the  toppling  down  of  ten  thousand  youthful  dreams  and  fancies 
counted  to  her  as  nothing. 

"  He  had  a  fine  enough  time  of  it,  for  all  these  years,  goodness 
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Tcnows  I "  she  remarked  to  her  new  husband.  "  No  trouble  or  ex- 
pense was  sjjared  for  him,  as  we  know  to  our  cost  !  He  turned  cut 
remarkably  well,  and  I  really  believe  Erskine  ended  by  being 
-quite  fond  of  him,  as  illustrating  his  pet  theory  about  crushing 
hereditary  vice  by  education,  and  then,  too,  he  was  so  extraordi- 
narily like  that  picture !  " 

Mrs.  Pettigrew  had,  all  her  life,  been  in  favour  of  what  is  now 
termed  a  "  peace-at-any-price  "  iK)licy,  ^particularly  with  res2)ect  to 
the  domestic  circle,  and  by  reason  of  this  system  she  had  been 
enabled  to  "get  on"  admirably  with  her  first  husband,  a  man 
unstated  to  her  both  in  age,  tastes,  and  disposition,  and  for  whom 
she  had  not  the  slightest  affection.  Scenes,  explanations,  public 
scandals,  she  held  in  utter  abomination,  and  sympathising  sincerely 
with  the  philosophy  of  Tartuffe — 

Le  mal  n'est  jamais  que  dans  Teelut  qu'on  fait, 
Le  scandale  dii  monde  est  ce  qui  fait  offense, 
Et  ce  n'est  pas  prober  que  peclier  en  silence, 

it  was  not  wonderful  that  she  should  desire  nothing  better  than  to 
husli  up  what,  far  from  being,  in  her  eyes,  a  pechSy  appeared  to  be 
a  highly  benevolent  action. 

It  was  this  sentiment  which  induced  her  to  hope  that  Sophy 
would  make  haste  and  marry  somebody,  and  there  were  moments 
when  she  almost  blessed  the  memory  of  "  Francis  St.  Clair  of 
StillingHeet,"  for  having  arranged  that  she  should  be  thrown  so 
'Constantly  in  the  society  of  "  the  Prince  with  the  Nose,"  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  matters  to  end  in  anything  else  but  a 
marriage,  unless  Godfrey  hapi)ened  to  come  home  at  the  wrong 
time  and  turn  everything  upside  down ! 

"  Ah,  Felix  1 "  she  ended  by  exclaiming  reproachfully,  "  if  07ily 
yoiL  hadn^t  let  the  cat  out  of  the  hag  !  " 

In  Italy,  whither  the  newly-married  couple  had  repaired,  Mrs. 
Pettigrew  had  heard  no  news  of  her  pretended  son.  "  Italy  "  is  a 
wide  word,  and  perhaps,  notwithstanding  her  protestations  of 
anxiety,  she  did  not  search  for  him  very  carefully.  At  Genoa, 
where  she  and  her  husband  had  remained  one  day,  she  had  certainly 
made  enquiries,  but  these  had  not  resulted  in  any  discovery.  Both 
she  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  possessed  only  a  very  limited  knowledge 
of  Italian,  and  they  could  not  consequently  question  the  class  of 
|>ersons  with  whom  Godfrey  had  made  a  point  of  associating  during 
his  stay  there ;  namely,  persons  of  the  peasant-class,  and  some  of 
the  bourgeoisie^  engaged  in  commercial  or  artistic  piu-suits.  He 
had  avoided,  too,  whenever  it  was  j)ossible,  calling  himself  by  his 
former  name,  to  which  he  considered  that  he  had  now  no  right, 
and  hence  it  was,  perhaps,  that  so  superficial  a  search  bi ought 
forth  no  result. 

On  their  homeward  journey,  however,  they  had  fallen  in  with  a 
very  agreeable  stranger.  He  was  an  Italian  doctor,  but  one  of  his 
-chief  merits,  in  their  eyes,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  spoke 

I 
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English  like  a  native.  He  was,  in  fact,  on  his  way  to  England, 
and  it  happened  that  for  several  days  they  had  travelled  in  his 
company.  This  traveller  was  no  other  than  the  second  doctor  who 
had  been  called  in  to  pronounce  ujx)n  Godfrey  at  Pegli,  and  on 
the  name  of  St.  Clair  being  accidentally  mentioned,  he  at  once 
stated  that  he  had  but  lately  visited  a  young  man  of  that  name 
who  was  apparently  in  a  dying  condition,  for  it  had  not  been 
possible  for  Godfrey  to  assume  a  new  name  at  a  place  where  he 
had  been  known  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  and  he  was  still 
spoken  of  by  his  friend  the  landlord  as  "  il  Signore  Inglese,  il 
Signore  St.  Clair. ^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettigrew  had  plenty  of  time,  during  the  homeward 
journey,  to  question  this  doctor.  From  his  description,  it  was  iui- 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  unfortunate  young  Englishman,  to  whose 
death-bed  he  had  been  summoned,  was  indeed  the  Godfrey  St.  Clair 
of  the  old  days,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  the  pretended  mother  wa« 
struck  dumb  with  surprise  at  what  seemed  almost  like  an  inter- 
position of  Providence.  Pettigrew,  indeed,  in  the  secrecy  of  their 
chamber,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  a  belief  that  Heaven  had 
assisted  them  in  their  dilemma,  and  concluded  by  quoting,  with 
much  unction,  the  final  portion  of  the  second  commandment. 

Joined  to  the  fact  that  Godfrey  had  given  no  sign  of  life  for  so 
long,  this  evidence  did,  indeed,  seem  almost  conclusive.  It  was, 
at  any  rate,  sufficient  to  justify  a  confident  belief  in  his  death,  and 
in  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Pettigrew  addressed  to  Lady  Hickathrift  at 
about  this  time,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  her  worst  fears 
respecting  her  "poor  boy"  had  been,  unfortimately,  confirmed. 
Whether  this  statement  was,  or  was  not,  somewhat  premature,  she 
did  not  pause  to  consider.  Anything  which  cleared  the  way  for 
Tom  Hickathrift's  successful  wooing  might  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting, or,  at  any  rate,  of  delajdng,  the  disclosiu-e  of  "  the  family 
secret,"  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  already  bm-ied  in  Godfrey's  early 
grave! 

Nor  were  the  inmates  of  Poynings  Abbey  at  all  imprepared  for 
this  news.  The  mysterious  message  received  by  Dr.  Dyer,  some 
time  before,  had  been  particularly  impressed  upon  the  public  mind, 
in  consequence  of  his  tragical  death ;  and  good  Lady  Hickathrift 
firmly  believed,  in  her  last  moments,  that  Godfrey  St.  Clair  had 
passed  before  her  into  the  unknown  land. 

Tom,  too,  believed  honestly  that  his  old  school-fellow,  neigh- 
bour, and  rival,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  he  accounted  to  himself 
for  the  absence  of  details  in  a  manner  which  he  would  have  died 
rather  than  have  confided  to  Sophy.  Both  Lady  HicJcathrift  and 
himself  had  been  struck  with  the  conftised  statements  made  by 
the  Pettigrews  on  their  retm-n  to  England,  their  repugnance  to 
enter  into  particulars,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  both 
appeared  to  evade  the  subject  of  Godfrey's  decease. 

"You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  dear  boy,"  Lady  Hickathrift  had 
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remarked,  ''  that  the  unfortunate  young  man  has  done  something 
to  disgrace  his  family.  It  is,  indeed,  a  ^minful  and  very  dei)lor- 
able  supposition,  but  upon  these  subjects  I  am  seldom,  if  ever, 
mistaken.  I  feel  convinced  that  he  has  either  been  8tab!)ed  in 
some  gambling  dispute,  or  that  he  has  committed  suicide  by 
throwing  himself  out  of  window  or  into  the  sea,  or  been  killed  by 
some  French  count  in  a  duel  for  running  away  with  his  wife.  I 
know  it  by  his  mother's  distress  of  manner.  But  the  St.  Clairs 
were  always  an  eccentric  family." 

Without  going  quite  so  far  as  his  mother,  Tom  certainly  believed 
that  there  had  been  some  manner  of  catastrophe  in  Italy,  par- 
ticularly since  Sophy  herself  had  alluded  to  Godfrey's  mysterious 
"  nnsfortunes."  In  time,  he  fancied,  the  particulars  would  ooze 
out.  It  was  very  natural  that,  just  at  first,  Mrs.  Pettigrew  should 
shrink  from  maiing  public  anything  of  so  disagreeable  a  nature. 
As  for  himself,  all  that  remained  tor  him  to  do,  was  to  bide  his 
time,  ho|)efully  and  gratefully,  still  praying  that  all  "  might  come 
right  in  the  end." 


(To  he  contimiecl.} 
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Those  who  have  lived  any  length  of  time  in  a  quiet  French  town^ 
where  necessity  or  preference  has  led  them  to  take  their  meals  at 
a  hotel,  will  recognize  the  feet  that,  socially  speaking,  those  two- 
meals  are  the  principal  events  of  the  day.     At  any  rate,  it  was  so 
at  a  certain  comitry  town  on  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  France, 
that  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  where  I  happened  to  have  taken  up^ 
my  residence  for  some  weeks.     A  few  days  suffice  in  a  small  town 
for  a  stranger  who  can  divest  himself  of  insular  prejudices,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  local  magnates,  certain  of  whom  are  sure 
to  be  foimd  twice  a  day  at  the  board  of  the  princii)al  inn,  which  in 
this  case  bore  the  name  of  the  "  Golden  Fleece." 

At  about  eleven  a  bell,  which  must  have  driven  all  those  who 
lived  in  proximity  to  the  hotel  court  yard  to  the  verge  of  despera- 
tion, if  not  over  it,  from  its  particularly  shrill  and  impleasant  tones, 
signified  to  the  inhabitants  that  dejeuner  was  ready,  and  might  be- 
obtained  some  twenty  minutes  later,  when  it  suited  the  himgry  tx> 
assemble.  It  is  a  Thursday,  and  I  mark  on  arriving  that  the 
court-yard  is  filled  with  a  new  batch  of  those  queer  carrijiges  with 
hood  in  front  and  cupboard  behind,  which  mean  comTnis-t'oyageiirs^ 
I  am  early,  no  one  has  arrived  yet ;  but  in  the  coiut-yard,  stands,, 
or  rather  balances  himself  with  difficulty,  our  host,  familiarly 
known  as  Pipino,  trjring  as  usual  to  light  his  pipe  with  a  sulphur 
match,  which  he  applies  with  quivering  hand  to  the  underside  of 
the  bowl.  By  eleven,  Pipino  is  always  a  little  unstable  in  gait ; 
I  never  saw  him  after  five  o'clock.  Thirty  times  per  hour  does  he 
try  to  light  that  l)ipe,  and  only  about  two  matches  in  thirty  succeed 
in  introducing  any  vital  spark  into  the  bowl ;  and  that  dies  linger- 
ing away  as  Pipino  removes  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  the  better  to 
gesticulate,  while  discoursing  on  matters  military.  He  is  at  this 
moment  entertaining  me  with  the  most  circumstantial  details,  re- 
lative to  his  personal  exi)eriences  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  remarks 
General  Canrobert  made  to  him  in  appreciation  of  his  gallant  services. 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  he  is  particularly  strong  and  very  voluble,, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  he  escaped  the  conscription  and 
certainly  never  carried  a  musket  in  his  life.  We  have  just  got  to 
the  Kedan,  when  Franpois,  the  excellent  but  familiar  waiter,  informs 
me  that  the  omelette  is  already  cold  and  that  I  may  blame  myself^ 
Pipino  squares  himself  for  the  passage  that  leads  to  the  kitchen,, 
and  grazing  one  shoulder,  sidles  down  to  find  that  peace  which  his 
wife  annihilates  in  the  bureau.     Poor  Pipino,  she  drove  him  to  it,. 
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and  every  one  is  sorry  for  him.     And  now  to  breakfast — a  shake  of 
the  hand  to  the  other  pensionnaires^  a  greeting  to  the  voyageura 
of  yesterday.      A  bow  to  the  new  ones,  and  one  may  sit  down  in 
j>eace  to  the  omelette ;  but  no  I  my  neighbour  is  helping  me  to 
wine,  a  bow  and  an  Ah!  pardon^  are  inevitable.  By  the  way  it  is  a 
little  harassing,  this  being  obliged  continually  to  anticii)ate  one's 
neighbour's    wants,  and   to   have   for  ever  to  acknowledge  such 
fevours  received  ;  for  my  friends  are  all  so  attentive  that  tney  will 
never  help  themselves  without  putting  a  drop  in  my  glass  also. 
Suddenly,  I   became  aware  that  the  gentleman  in  front  of  me  is 
possessed  of  the  most  ridiculous  exterior  that  I  have  ever  beheld  in 
mortal  man,  and  with  difficulty  I  repress  a  smile.     A  small  conical 
forehead,  and  a  fcice  broadening  gradually  down,  broadest  of  all 
where  the  depression  beneath  the  cnin  should  be ;  the  breadth  sur- 
rounded by  Ins  collar  broadening  into  shoulders,  and  the  shoulders 
broadening  down  into  a  volmne  of  personality  concealed  behind  the 
table ;  a  little  foolish  mouth,  a  pointed  nose,  small  twinkling  eyes,. 
and  a  thin  grey  moustache,  are  the  only  breaks  in  the  smooth  flat 
face,  he  is  reaching  out  an  arm  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  helpings 
everyone  near  him  to  wine.     Next  to  our  fet  friend — who  ought  ti 
have  been  a  Dutch  biu-gomaster  of  the  olden  time,  and  have  worn 
a  broad  white  collar  and  a  conical  hat — is  a  kind  of  primeval  savage, 
who  is  refusing  the  proffered  cutlet,  telling  the  never  disconcerted 
Francis  to  order  him  another,  bien  aaigiianL      He  likes  meat 
just   smoked,   as   raw  as   is   compatible   with  its  being   warmed 
through,  he  explains  to  his  neighboiir,  a  meek  little  red-faced,  grey- 
headed gentleman,  who  looks  ready  to  be  taken  in  by  anybody. 
Beyond  nim  is  a  deep-looking  black  bearded  commie ,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  looks  ready  to  take  in  everybody.     Another  traveller,  and 
then  the  end  of  the  table  is  occupied  by  a  passing  American  with 
two  yoimg  ladies,  who  seem  to  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
breakfest  as  if  girt  for  a  journey  in  ulsters,  hats,  and  veils.     Above 
nie,  on  my  side,  is  another  voyageur^  who  has  presumably  left  his 
razor  in  charge  of  the  patron  he  travels  for,  and  beyond — owing  to 
the  Ught  from  the  window — I  am  only  able  to  trace  a  silhouette  of 
seven  projections ;  to  wit,  a  prominent  brow,  a  nose,  two  prominent 
lips  and  three  chins,  all  belonging  to  a  gentleman,  whose  views 
upon  politics,  it  would  appear  from  the  violently  expressed  opinions 
proceeding  from  the  silhouette^  are  not  to  be  contraverted  with 
safety  to  personal  comfort. 

At  our  end  are  the  five  penaionnaireSj  including  myself,  whose 
places  are  reserved,  as  also  unfortimately  are  oiur  napkins.  First 
and  foremost  there  is  the  great  Abdur  Mohammed  AH,  so  named 
by  myself  and  a  particular  friend  on  the  left,  from  his  having  for 
years  acted  as  the  interpreter  to  that  celebrated  African  warrior, 
who  after  his  capture  was  confined  in  the  Chateau  here.  Abdur 
has  been  a  great  traveller,  and  is  learned  in  strange  tongues,  but 
he  was  once  in  the  army,  and  like  all  retired  officers  he  has  a  poor 
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opinion  of  modem  institutions  generally  and  of  the  army  in  })ar — 
ticular.  Then  there  is  the  little  notary,  remarkable  for  his  vivacity 
and  the  smoothness  of  his  round  bald  head,  which  resembles  a 
pink  cannon  ball  or  a  Dutx^h  cheese.  He  is  the  only  one  who  has 
known  Abdur  long  enough  to  chaft*  him,  find  avails  liimself  of  this 
privilege.  Then  there  is  my  friend  on  the  left,  and  opposite  the- 
tacitum  pensionnaire^  with  the  black  moustache  and  the  small 
appetite. 

After  the  omelette  we  partake  of  melon ;  and  Abdiu*  Mohammed,, 
who  has  come  as  usual  very  late,  has  only  got  so  far.  Conversa- 
tion turns,  as  it  not  imfrequently  does,  on  religion.  The  little^ 
notary  maintains,  with  many  an  elastic  bound  from  his  chair,  to  a 
height  of  about  three  inches  and  down  again,  that  the  interpreter's 
belief  in  anything  amounts  to  nil.  This,  that  gallant  officer 
sturdily  denies,  while  claiming  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
thence  i^assing  on  with  no  particular  logical  sequence  to  the  super- 
natural, he  proclaims  his  conviction  that  nothing  in  the  world  is 
capable  of  explanation,  from  the  process  of  digestion  upwards  to- 
the  formation  of  the  brain.  The  notary,  however,  is  inclined  to- 
treat  Mohanuned's  serious  moods  with  playful  banter,  and  the 
irritant  of  an  arginneiitum  ad  hominem,  **That  melon,  now 
that  you  are  eating,"  he  will  say,  "  will  resolve  itself  into  your 
system  and  your  brain,  and  out  of  that  food  you  eat,  you  de- 
velop these  astonishing  propositions.  Wonderful!  evidence  of 
the  supernatural,  you  say ;  I  don't  see  that  the  melon  has  produced 
anything  so  wonderful  after  all."  He  had  dabbled  in  science,  and 
the  quotation  of  a  few  technical  terms  generally  closed  the  |X)ssi- 
bility  of  further  argument;  he  is  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
do  not  exactly  assert  that  they  believe  nothing  themselves,  but 
maintain  that  it  is  very  ridiciUous  in  any  one  else  to  believe  in 
anything.  Abdur  Ali,  though  occasionally  talking  reasonably 
enough,  is  inclined  to  trust  too  much  to  gestures.  For  instance, 
he  will  rise  a  little  from  his  seat,  and  incline  his  body  at  an 
extraordinary  angle  of  obliquity  across  the  table;  his  ciurious 
Eastern  face  projected  the  utmost  length  of  his  neck;  and  so 
waving  his  beard  over  the  salad  bowl,  he  will  shake  his  finger  in 
the  notary's  face  and  say,  '^Maia  perTnettez^  permettez !  laissez 
moiparlerr^  And  having  got  so  far,  he  will  sink  back,  content 
to  be  interrupted,  on  the  principle,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  what  one  says  as  the  way  one  says  it,  that  silences  an 
adverse  opinion. 

Enter  some  new  arrivals,  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  a  middle- 
aged  lady  of  enormous  proportions ;  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
her  dress  is  laced  to  show  off  the  hideous  reality,  would  lead  one 
to  imagine  that,  after  a  certain  time  of  life,  ladies  in  this  part  of 
France,  are  esteemed  chiefly  for  architectural  qualities.  About 
this  point  the  primeval  savage  informs  the  waiter  that  he  under- 
stands the  vines  of  this  district  to  be  plentiful  and  productive,  but. 
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nevertheless,  the  bottle  in  front  of  him  has  for  some  minutes  been 
empty.  The  Dutch  burgomaster  chuckles  all  over  at  this  ebulli- 
tion of  wit,  and  four  arms  reach  out  with  profuse  apology  to  fill 
the  glass  of  the  thirsty  savage.  Enter  a  nuirmiton  with  a  basket 
of  new  bottles  I — Kei>etition  of  the  replenishing  process ! 

The  "  travellers  "  are  busy  discussing  the  merits  of  the  various 
hotels  they  and  their  carriages  frequent,  the  price  of  horse-shoes, 
and  the  shortcomings  of  smiths.  The  stout  lady  is  endeavouring 
to  attract  attention  by  sighing  profoundly  and  then  looking  round 
and  smiling,  as  she  divests  herself  of  outer  garments,  and  arranges 
her  head-gear  in  front  of  the  looking-glass.  The  savage  is  eating 
bean  salad,  and  the  burgomaster,  holding  in  his  elephantine  grasp 
the  bone  of  a  cutlet,  is  scraping  the  last  vestiges  of  meat  off  it 
with  his  knife,  and  conveying  them  between  that  instrument  and 
his  thumb  into  his  foolish  little  mouth  ;  all  is  peace  and  content- 
ment, when  in  an  evil  moment  I  venture  to  address  to  ^lohammed 
a  lament  at  the  bad  news  from  Timis.  Had!  known  what  a  storm 
•of  denunciation  and  invective  it  would  have  provoked  on  the  heads 
of  the  unfortunate  Minister  for  War  and  the  commanders  in  Africa, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  uproarious  delight  of  the  little  notary,  to  see 
the  chieftain  off  on  his  hobby,  and  the  consequent  noise  and  general 
stoppage  of  other  conversation,  I  would  fain  have  held  my  peace. 
However,  it  ended  well  in  a  laugh.  "  Shall  I  tell  you,"  roared 
Abdur, "  what  it  will  come  to  ? — shall  I  tell  you  ?  Don't  you  know 
the  story  of  the  captain's  parrot,  when  the  ship  went  out  of  its 
•course,  and  the  proWsions  were  all  exhausted  ?  The  captain  had  a 
•cat,  a  dog,  and  a  parrot,  and  the  parrot  had  a  habit  of  saying,  *  ga 
tie  fera  rieii  du  tout  J*  W'ell,  they  had  to  eat  the  cat  at  last,  and 
the  parrot  cried,  as  it  witnessed  the  execution,  *  OA,  ga  ne  fera 
rieii  du  toict.^  The  next  day  they  said  *  We  must  kill  the  dog,' 
*  ^  ne  fera  rien  du  tout '  said  the  parrot.  But  the  third  day  the 
parrot  was  killed  itself,  and  was  heard  to  shriek  with  its  last 
breath,  '  Ok,  {Xt  ne  fera  ri^n  du  tout,^    Well,  the  ^f inister  for  War 

is  just  like  that  i^arrot,  time  after  time "  but  an  interruption 

from  the  little  notary,  to  the  effect  that  one  parrot  would  not  have 
been  much  all  round  for  the  crew,  turns  conversation  into  another 
channel. 

The  elections  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  been  going  on, 
and  as  the  first  "  scrutin  "  in  this  district  proved  ineffectual,  no 
candidate  obtaining  the  requisite  third  of  the  votes,  a  second 
^^scrutin^  is  just  over,  the  candidate  who  found  himself  in  the 
greatest  minority  having  retired.  And  let  me  say  here,  that  in 
spite  of  universal  suffrage,  the  bugbear  of  Conservatives  in  England, 
the  French  elections  are  a  standing  reproof  to  the  practices  we  are 
accustomed  to  witness.  Here,  all  is  quiet,  orderly,  and  rational ; 
no  bribery,  no  banners,  no  processions,  no  committee-rooms,  and 
no  beer.  Of  course,  the  two  representatives  are  discussed :  the 
Republican  won  the  seat  by  a  large  majority  off  the  Bonapartist. 
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•*'  I,"  says  Abdur  Mohammed,  "  voted  for  neither ;  the  first  was  trap 
^canailiej  and  the  second  trap  crHin.^^  The  notary  had  thought 
Abdur  was  all  for  liberie^  egalitS^  and  fratemite.  "I,"  says  the 
•chieftain,  bursting  with  indignation,  "  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  them  ?  La  liberie  c'eM  une  blague^  Vegalite  c^est  une  hlaffutej 
€t  la  fratemlte  c^est  la  pitta  grande  blague  du  inionde.^ 

About  this  point  attention  is  centred  on  the  burgomaster,  whose 
despair  at  finding  the  eighth  course  really  is  the  last,  is  quite 
pathetic,  as  he  appefils  to  us  all  '' QiCest  ce  fai  niange?^^  with 
•colossal  arms  outspread  in  deprecation. 

The  primeval  savage  demands  some  '^fromage  qui  jpue^^^  by 
which  unpleasant  definition  he  is  understood  to  mean  gray  ere. 

The  taciturn  peiisionnaire  takes  his  leave :  he  had  been  bold 
•enough  to  presume  so  far  upon  a  slight  acquaintance  as  to  question 
some  statement  of  Mohammed's,  and  is  described,  on  his  exit,  by 
that  worthy,  as  "  ce  cretin  la^^  with  a  deprecatory  glance  towards 
the  place  just  vacated. 

I  also  bow  a  farewell  to  the  room  in  general,  and  proceed  to  the 
inevitable  cafe^  where  most  of  the  former  company  will  assemble, 
;as  soon  as  it  is  quite  established  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  eat. 
There  is  a  little  sameness  about  the  cafe  ;  the  commercial  travellers 
Tiave  their  game  of  ma  nie^  and  the  rest  of  the  world  play  a  few 
sets  of  piquet  or  ecarte.  The  waiter,  whose  short  residence  at 
Liverpool,  nas  only  sufficed  to  post  him  in  the  indelicacies  of  the 
English  language,  fires  them  off  at  any  new  visitor  who  bears  the 
insular  type,  and  the  patron  shakes  hands  with  all  the  habitues  of 
more  than  three  days'  standing.  Once  a  month,  a  comic  troupe  of 
•singers  will  appear,  who  turn  the  establishment  into  a  temporary 
musichall,  and  have  a  habit,  when  the  contributions  to  the  plate 
are  getting  slack,  of  putting  up  two  or  three  Birmingham  articles 
to  be  raffled  for  at  half-a-fil^nc  a  head.  Mohammed  never 
patronizes  the  cafe ;  he  will,  however,  reappear  at  dinner,  always 
twenty-five  minutes  late,  and  the  above  scenes  will  be  repeated, 
with  a  slight  variation  in  the  less  prominent  dramatis  personw. 
Such  is  tahle  d'hdte  at  the  "  Golden  Fleece." 

RENNELL   RODD. 
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By  ANNIE  THOMAS  (Mbs.  Pendeb  Cudlip), 

▲(TTHOB  OF  "DBNIS  DONNE,"  "PULTBD  OUT,"  **  EYBB  OF  BLKNDON,"  4c. 

Chapter  I. 

Mfis.  heatherley's  garden  party. 

"  Walter,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  mother  thinks  we  have 
been  very  premature  and  foolish." 

"  And  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Ethel,  that  your  mother  shows 
great  want  of  consistency  in  saying  so." 

"Mother  doesn't  go  in  for  being  consistent,"  the  girl  laughs 
joyously;  **she  speaks  and  acts  on  impulse  as  a  rule,  and  tnis 
morning  she  told  me  she  had  one  of  her  strong  intuitions  against 
our  being  engaged ;  you  see  your  practice  isn't  much  yet,  Walter ; 
mother's  only  prudent  after  all." 

"  And  do  you  want  to  be  prudent  too,  Ethel  ?  "  he  asks,  and  his 
voice  trembles  a  little  as  he  manfully  strives  to  steady  it.  His 
feelings  are  being  cruelly  assailed  by  the  remarks  which  the  girl 
to  whom  he  has  been  engaged  a  week  is  repeating  so  carelessly. 

She  laughs  again,  but  her  mirth  is  not  quite  spontaneous. 

"  I  don't  want  to  plunge  into  poverty,  I  must  admit." 

"  Poverty !  a  day  or  two  ago  you  were  willing  enough  to  face  the 
future  with  me,  darling ;  -what  has  changed  you  ?  Your  mother 
was  satisfied  with  the  prospect  I  oflfered  then ;  what  has  made  her 
dissatisfied  with  it  now  ?  I  can  give  you  a  good  home,  surround 
you  with  every  comfort."  He  pauses  abruptly,  for  Ethel's  eyes  and 
attention  are  evidently  wandering  back  to  a  group  on  the  lawn, 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  young,  handsome  man  of  unmistakably 

VOL.  VI.  K   ' 
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**  good  iormy^  to  whose  utterances  all  the  girls  who  grace  Mrs. 
Heatherley's  garden  party  are  listening  with  almost  too  flattering^ 
attention. 

"  Who's  that  fellow  ?"  Walter  Giflford — the  young  surgeon,  who 
has  within  the  last  six  months  made  himself  a  medical  power  in 
this  district — asks  pugnaciously,  and  Ethel  Heatherley  answers  in 
a  state  of  tremulous  excitement. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  that  is  Lord  Marcus  Boyne — ^the  Alarquis 
of  Monkstowne's  second  son." 

"  Now  I  know  why  your  mother  has  grown  prudent  so  suddenly," 
Mr.  Giflford  says,  quietly.  Then  he  takes  Ethel's  small  hands  in  his, 
and  holds  her  fast  while  he  says,  "  Why  has  Mrs.  Heatherley  got 
that  good-looking  boy  here  to  dazzle  all  you  girls  ?  he's  a  young 
scamp,  Ethel,  sent  here  to  do  penance  at  poor  old  Townley's,  for 
having  been  a  naughty  boy  at  Oxford ;  he  has  a  courtesy  title 
and  eighty  pounds  a-year,  and  your  mother  wants  you  to  throw  me 
over  for  mm  !  " 

"  You're  very  rude,  Walter,"  Ethel  says,  her  cheeks  growing 
crimson,  in  a  condemnatory  way  at  once ;  "  mother  has  asked  him 
here  as  she  always  asks  Mr.  Townley's  pupils  ;  she  can't  help  his 
being  attentive  and  handsome  and  having  a  title,  and — and  how 
do  you  dare  to  imply  that  dear  mother  is  a  match-maker?" 

"Don't  get  savage,  Ethel " 

"  Then  don't  you  be  jealous ! " 

As  the  girl  says  this,  there  flutters  towards  them  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  youngest-looking  of  matrons.  Mrs.  Heatherley,  who 
has  a  well-grown  daughter  of  twenty,  looks  at  the  first  glance  little 
more  than  thirty  herself,  for  she  has  the  fair  beauty  and  the 
slendemess  of  limb  which  makes  middle-age  pass  for  youth. 

Dressed  to  perfection  to-day  in  pink  sateen,  with  pockets  and 
cuflFs  and  piping  of  ruby  velvet,  the  pretty  blonde  widow  com- 
mands almost  as  much  admiration  as  does  her  beautiful  brunette 
daughter  Ethel,  as  she  flits  hither  and  thither  on  her  closely- 
shaven  lawn,  seeing  to  the  amusement  and  well-being  of  her  guests. 

She  has  achieved  a  great  social  success.  The  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county  and  his  wife  are  here,  and  the  Bishop  of  Allerton  Towers 
and  his  daughter;  and,  indeed,  everybody  who  is  anybody  in  all  the 
region  roimdhas  accepted  her  invitation  for  lawn-tennis  and  straw- 
berries and  cream  this  day.  But  she  feels  a  crumple  in  her  rose- 
leaf!  Her  only  child  has  just  before  wilfully  engaged  herself  to  a 
hard-working,  young  country  surgeon,  and  now  a  marquis's  son  has 
come  and  found  her  fair. 

Such  a  marquis's  son,  too !  It  is  all  very  well  for  malignant 
envy  and  jealousy  to  sneer,  and  hint  that  the  Marquis  of  Monks- 
towne  derives  his  income  from  Irish  property — the  rents  of  which 
are  not  paid  in  these  days. 

Mrs.  Heatherley  knows  better.  His  lordship  is  no  mere  feckless 
improvident,  out-at-elbows  Irish  peer !     Mrs.  Heatherley  has  it  on 
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Mrs.  Townley's  authority  that  he  has  to  do,  sujrreptitiouflly  but  re- 
muneratively, with  indigo  and  eoflfee,  and  that  he  can  snap  his 
fingers  at  his  non-rent-paying  tenants.  The  eldest  son.  Lord  K 
Kenraare,  is  delicate  if  not  imbecile,  and  Lord  Marcus  is  the 
second  son — and — well — 

"A  coronet  would  become  Ethel  well,  and  it's  not  with  my 
consent  that  she  shall  throw  herself  away  on  a  mere  country 
practitioner,**  the  ambitious  lady  tells  herself ;  and  immediately 
afterwards  she  makes  that  remark  to  Ethel,  as  to  their  having 
been  very  premature  and  foolish  in  engaging  themselves  to  one 
another,  which  Ethel  has  frankly  repeated  to  her  lover. 

As  Mrs.  Heatherley  flutters  up  to  the  young  pair,  into  the  music 
of  whose  love  and  contentment  she  has  introduced  a  discordant 
strain,  she  looks  so  gladly  and  gaily  unconscious  of  having  said  or 
done  anything  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Giflford's  interests,  that  he  is 
almost  inclined  to  believe  that  she  is  as  well  pleased  with  the 
en^gement  as  she  professed  herself  to  be  at  first.  Such  a  dear 
litue  airy  impulsive  woman !  So  evidently  quick  to  feel,  and 
prompt  to  act  as  her  feelings  dictate !  Her  futmre  son-in-law  can 
but  admire  her,  and  think  that  his  Ethel  has  perverted  her 
mother's  meaning,  rather  than  think  Jlrs.  Heatherley  is  either 
inconsistent,  or  foolish  enough  to  wish  to  displace  him  for  Lord 
Marcus  Boyne. 
Her  first  words  make  him  change  this  view  of  things. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Giflford,"  she  begins,  in  her  bright,  electrical, 
young  way,  ''do  forgive  me  for  putting  yomr  interest  before  your 
pleasure ;  I  am  going  to  take  you  away  from  Ethel,  and  introduce 
you  to  the  Bishop  and  Miss  Templeton :  he  is  a  martyr  to  the? 
gout,  you  know,  the  dear  old  thing,  and  if  you  are  called  in  at 
the  palace,  the  whole  of  Allerton  Towers  will  be  sending  for  you ; 
Ethel,  Miss  Templeton  has  been  sitting  alone  for  the  last  ten 
minutes !  I  can't  be  everywhere,  can  I  r "  she  continues,  appeal- 
ingly,  "  so  you  must  sacrifice  yourself  a  little  to  our  guests." 

"The  Bishop  hasn't  the  gout  at  the  present  moment,  so  he 
doesn't  want  me,  and  Miss  Templeton  is  exercising  her  maidenly 
wiles  on  Townley's  new  cub,  so  she  doesn't  want  Ethel,"  Walter 
Gifford  says,  in  a  way  that  implies,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  means  to  keep  Ethel  to  himself — ^apart  from  the  others — a  little 
longer. 

Mrs.  Heatherley  makes  a  fece  expressive  of  excruciating  suflfer- 
ing,  and  then  explains  the  cause  of  it. 

"  It  would  give  me  intense  pain  if  the  St.  Justs  and  the  Bishop 
remark  that  my  daughter  neglects  her  social  duties,"  she  says, 
seriously;  "and  as  Ethel  would  not  wish  me  to  feel  pain  or 
annoyance  on  her  account,  she  will  do  as  I  wish  her,  of  course ; 
and  you  really  must  let  me  introduce  you  to  his  lordship." 

She  puts  a  coaxing  hand  on  the  yoimg  man's  arm  as  she  speaks, 
and  he  feels  himself  being  slowly  but  surely  propelled  towards 
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the  ecclesiastical  potentate  whose  patronage  she  professes  to  be 
anxious  to  secure  for  him.  Meantime,  he  sees  Ethel  going  oflF  in 
the  direction  of  Miss  Templeton,  who  is  bending  a  gracious  ear  to 
all  the  folly  it  pleases  Lord  Marcus  to  utter.  Walter  GiflTord's 
prophetically-jealous  heart  whispers  to  him,  that  not  for  many 
minutes  longer  will  the  Bishop's  daughter  have  the  opportunity  of 
so  visibly  condescending  to  a  mere  man.  For  Ethel  has  the 
winning  i)ower  to  a  rare  degree,  and  Walter  knows,  from  sweetly- 
bitter  experience,  that  it  is  not  in  her  gracious  nature  to  refinin 
from  exercising  it. 

He  is  introduced  to  the  Bishop,  who  is  urbane  to,  but  evidently 
iminterested  in,  him ;  in  spite  of  the  eulogistic  words  which  Mrs. 
Heatherley  speaks  of  him. 

"  My  lord,  allow  me  to  introduce  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Gifford, 
one  of  the  few  people  who  make  this  wilderness  of  AUerton  en- 
durable and  pleasant  to  me." 

In  response  to  this  direct  call  upon  his  proverbial  urbanity  the 
Bishop  smiles  briefly,  says  "  he  is  happy,  he  is  siu'e,  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  anyone  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  favour  in 
Mrs.  Heatherley's  eyes  " ;  and  then,  having  been  pre\dously  apprised 
as  to  the  calling  of  the  yoimg  man,  who  is  now  supix)sed  to  be  a 
suppliant  for  his  favour,  goes  on  to  say  that  he  hopes  "he  finds  the 
climate  salubrious  and  the  population  healthy." 

"  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  makes  me  regret  that  I  am 
able  to  answer  your  lordshii)'s  hopes  satisfactorily,"  Walter  says, 
savagely;  for  Ethel,  Miss  Templeton,  and  Ix)rd  Marcus  Boyne 
have  just  sauntered  up  to  the  group,  of  which  he  is  one,  and  he 
sees  a  look  of  merrily-malicious  amusement  in  Ethel's  brown 
velvet  eyes,  at  the  way  in  which  her  mother  is  stri\'ing  to  make 
him  perform  for  patronage. 

"  It's  just  like  papa  always  to  say  the  wrong  thing  to  people 
of  that  sort,"  Miss  Templeton  mutters  to  Lord  Marcus,  and  Ethel 
hears  the  words  and  imderstands  their  full  meaning. 

Her  coloiu*  rises  with  her  generous  wrath.  Shall  she  stand  by 
and  hear  the  position  of  her  lover — the  man  to  whom  her  troth  is 
plighted  I — assailed,  without  saying  one  word  of  rebuke  ?  or  shall 
she  spare  the  assailant,  who  is  her  guest,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  hospitality  ?     For  a  moment  she  wavers,  then  she  says : 

"  \\Tiat  sort  of  people  does  the  Bishop  say  the  right  thing  to^ 
Miss  Templeton?" 

"  Oh,  to  our  own  class,  or  the  veiy  poor,  papa  is  always  happy 
in  his  expressions,  and  just  what  he  should  be  in  manner ;  but  io 
people  of  that  sort "  (and  Miss  Templeton,  as  she  speaks,  nods  her 
head  towards  the  yoxmg  surgeon)  "the  Bishop  is  apt  to  be 
imcomfortable." 

"  Ix)cal  apothecary,  isn't  he  ?  "  Lord  Marcus  asks,  tersely. 

"Yes,"  Ethel  says,  facing  him  in  her  perfect  prettiness  and 
irreproachable  style,  "that,  if  you  please  to  call  him  so;  and 
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something  else,  as  I  please  to  call  him ;  the  man  who  is  goin^ 
to  many  me,  by-and-bye! — ^my  *  sweetheart,'  in  our  plain  old 
country  vulgar-tongue.'* 

The  young  fellow  she  addreses  is  very  handsome,  very  thorouffh- 
hred,  very  fascinating  and  dazzling  in  his  gay,  bright  way,  but 
he  is  very  boyish  still !  Consequently,  he  bursts  into  a  loud, 
rather  derisive  laugh  and  says : 

"  Come,  now,  Mijss  Heatherley,  don't  chaflF  a  fellow  too  much ; 
yovb  going  to  marry  a  *  local  practitioner,'  that's  too  awfully  awful 
a  joke," 

"  But  I  am^  Ethel  is  saying,  with  steady  severity,  when  her 
mother  again  intervenes. 

Flitting  up  in  the  most  guileless  way  possible,  the  active  little 
parent-bird  is  by  the  side  of  the  brave  but  injudicious  young  one 
in  a  moment. 

"  Ethel,  dear.  Lady  St.  Just  was  saying,  just  now,  she  had  not 
spoken  a  word  to  you  to-day;  go  to  her  my  child:  Miss  Templeton 
and  Lord  Marcus  "  (this  with  ever  so  sweet  a  smile)  "  will  excuse 
you,  I  am  sure.  Lady  St.  Just  is  quite  another  mother  to  my  child," 
the  vivacious  little  hostess  says,  fluttering  in  between  her  two 
guests,  and  contri\ang  to  direct  Lord  Marcus's  attention  to  the 
graceful  way  in  which  Ethel  is  crossing  the  lawn,  towards  martial- 
looking  Lady  St.  Just. 

"  Then  she's  prepared  to  adopt  *  Sawbones,'  too,  I  suppose  ?  "  Lord 
Marcus  says,  imprudently.  He  has  yet  to  learn  that  Mrs. 
Heatherley  can  snub  as  well  as  she  can  court. 

"  WTiat  a  nice,  unsophisticated  boy  you  are,"  she  says,  innocently 
ignoring  the  fact,  that  youth  objects  to  fefr  things  so  much  as 
haN-ing  itself  forced  crudely  into  the  fierce  light  of  sarcastic 
obser\^ion ;  "  it's  an  old  joke  from  Pickwick  to  call  a  surgeon 
a  *  sawbones,'"  she  continues,  in  an  explanatory  tone,  to  Miss 
Templeton ;  **  isn't  it  refreshing  to  meet  with  any  youn^  man  in 
these  days  who  is  sufficiently  unworld-wom,  to  quote  sucm  nearly- 
forgotten  witticisms  ?  " 

Her  tone  is  so  full  of  feminine  kindness  as  she  speaks  her  biting 
"Words,  that  I^ord  Marcus  is  imdecided  whether  he  ought  to  hate 
her  for  the  rudeiiess,  which  rruiy  be  imintentional,  and  which  is 
^liaking  him  smart,  or  like  her  for  the  liking  she  expresses  so 
openly  for  him  !  Eventually  he  decides  in  favour  of  doing  the 
latter,  for,  besides  having  the  claim  to  manly  toleration  of  being  a 
pretty  woman  still,  she  is  Ethel's  mother !  And  already  his  heart 
tag  gone  out  to  Ethel,  with  a  young  man's  pure,  adoring,  but  still 
passionate  love. 

So,  with  the  courtesy  of  his  caste,  he  accepts  the  snub  so  grace- 
fully and  graciously  that   Mrs.  Heatherley   is  half  inclined  to 

regret  having  given  it  to  him. 
"  If  you  had  called  me  *  vulgarly  malicious,'  instead  of  *  nice 

and  unsophisticated,'  you  would  nave  been  nearer  the  mark,  Sirs. 
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Heatherley,"  he  says,  with  proud  boyish  candour.       "  I  won't    err 
again  in  your  estimation — ^at  least,  not  in  that  way," 

"  And  on  my  side  I  promise  to  look  very  leniently  on  your 
errors,"  Mrs.  Heatherley  says  softly,  but  not  so  softly  but  that  Miss 
Templeton  hears  the  words,  and  malignantly  repeats  them,  by-and- 
bye,  to  her  right-reverend  father,  whom  she  undutiftdly  suspects  of 
a  desire  to  change  his  state,  whenever  he  sees  much  of  the  late 
Mr.  Heatherley's  agreeable  and  good-looking  little  relict. 

Meantime,  the  onus  of  sustaining  a  conversation  with  a  man 
who  evidently  labours  strenuously  to  converse  with  him,  is  becom- 
ing a  burden,  heavier  than  he  can  bear,  to  Walter  GiflFord.  With 
that  fatal  perspicuity,  which  is  one  of  the  gifts  which  become  curses 
to  true  love,  he  sees  all  that  Ethel  is  doing,  and  all  that  Ethel's 
mother  is  meaning  for  her.  He  sees  her  drawn  into  the  ma^c 
circle  which  smroimds  fiercely-aristocratic  old  Lady  St.  Just,  \nio 
from  her  heights  of  age  and  rank,  treats  Ethel  and  Lord  Marcus 
as  boy  and  girl,  and  thus  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  being 
more  intimate  and  familiar  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Though  he  does  not  hear  the  words  they  speak,  for  the  Bishop 
beams  at  him  at  brief  intervals,  he  can  feel  the  arrangements 
for  ftiture  meetings  that  are  being  made  with  her  ladyship's  cog- 
nisance and  sanction.  His  Ethel  will  be  riding  and  dancing  and 
playing  tennis  with  this  young  lordling,  whom  in  his  heart  he  is 
calling  "an  arrogant  beast  of  a  boy," in  places  to  which  he — Walter 
Giflford — will  have  no  right  of  access !  He  sees  it  all  now !  Her 
mother's  recantation  of  the  cordial  assent  she  had  given  at  first  to 
their  engagement ;  the  motive  for  making  the  effort  to  get  the 
St.  Justs  and  the  Bishop  to  this  garden  party,  in  order  that  Ethel 
may  get  return  invitations  to  the  set  in  which  Lord  Marcus 
will  revolve ;  the  reason  why  always  charmingly-dressed  Ethel  is 
more  charmingly  dressed  than  ever  to-day — all  these  things  are 
seen  and  understood  by  him  with  horrible  distinctness,  and 
summed  up  tersely  in  his  own  mind  thus : 

"  The  mother's  a  designing  woman,  and  shell  try  to  make  Ethel 
throw  me  over  for  that  boy  with  a  handle  to  his  name ;  but  111 
have  a  fight  for  her." 

"  I  don't  think  you  quite  admit  the  force  of  my  remarks  ?  "  the 
Bishop  questions,  suavely,  at  this  juncture,  and  Walter  Gifford  ruins 
his  chance  of  ever  being  called  upon  to  assuage  gouty  pangs  in  the 
episcopal  feet  and  legs,  by  answering  bluntly : 

"  I  didn't  hear  them,  my  lord." 

"  Pajm,  have  you  asked  Lord  Marcus  for  to-morrow  ? "  Miss 
Templeton  puts  in,  with  a  little  air  of  eagerness,  which  is  meant 
to  show  "  the  mere  country  surgeon  "  that  he  is  so  completely  out^ 
side  their  circle  that  they  can  discuss  social  arrangements  before 
him,  with  the  same  freedom  they  feel  before  servants  and  in- 
feriors generally. 

"  For  to-morrow  ?  "the  Bishop  asks,  per^^lexedly. 
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"  Yes,  to  dinner !  don't  you  remember  ?  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Just 
are  coming  and  Mrs.  Heatnerley  and  Ethel." 

Walter  GriflFord  turns  away  sharply  and  hears  no  more.  In  another 
moment  he  has  gained  Ethel's  side,  and  detached  her  from  the 
aristocratic  group  who  are  seeking  to  absorb  her. 

"  Ethel,"  he  begins,  a  little  too  gravely,  "  why  haven't  you  told 
me  that  you  dine  at  iJie  Palace  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Really,  Walter,"  Ethel  says,  with  some  of  her  mother's 
vivacity  (vivacity  which  strikes  Mr.  GiflFord  painfully  as  being 
assumed) ;  **  really,  Walter !  did  I  undertake  to  tell  you  where  1 
dined  every  day  when  we  became  engaged  ?" 

"  You  put  it  in  a  way  that  makes  me  seem  a  petty  tyrant,  even 
in  my  own  eyes ;  and  yet  I  know  I'm  right  and  you're  wrong  the 
whole  time,"  he  says,  wearily;  and  Ethel,  quick  to  mark  the  change 
in  him,  has  her  hand  on  his  arm,  clasping  it  caressingly  in  a 
moment. 

"  Walter  I  don't  look  tired  and  disappointed,  it  hurts  me ; 
mother  told  me  not  to  say  anything  about  dining  at  the  Palace,  *  it 
would  look  like  boasting,'  she  thought;  and  mother  has  such 
perfect  taste  and  tact,  now,  hasn't  she  ?" 

"  She  has  indeed !  such  perfect  taste  and  tact  that  I  feel  I  jar 
upon  her  at  every  turn  to-day,"  he  says,  bitterly. 

"  No,  you  don't,"  the  girl  cries,  with  quick  compunction ;  "  only 
do  be  broad  and  look -at  things  aa  they  are,  and  not  try  to  distort 
them  into  what  you  think  they  ought  to  be ;  be  as  friendly  with 
Lord  Marcus  Boyne  as  he  would  be  with  you,  and  take  it  for 
granted,  Walter,  that  /  shall  keep  my  promise  as  sacredly  to  you 
as  I  should  do  to  a  peer  of  the  realm." 

The  girl  draws  herself  up  and  looks  proud  and  noble,  true  and 
trustworthy,  to  a  degree  that  reassures  him,  as  she  says  this.  And 
for  the  hour  Walter  Gifford  is  satisfied  that  the  idol  he  has  set  up 
will  never  prove  false  to  him. 


Chapter  II. 

THE   bishop's   daughter. 

To  do  the  Bishop  justice,  he  would  rather  go  without  the  dinner 
than  give  it  to-day.  And  this,  not  because  he  is  an  ascetic  on 
principle,  but  simply  because  his  digestion  is  out  of  repair,  and 
tis  bones  are  aching. 

It  is  hard  on  him  that  these  things  should  be,  for  he  has  lived 
sparsely  for  many  a  long  year;  and  now  that  the  good  things  of 
this  life  are  about  him  abimdantly,  he  does  not  dare  to  indulge 
in  them,  any  more  than  if  he  had  revelled  in  them  from  his 
cradle. 
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But  his  daughter  has  ordained  this  dinner;  and  what  is  socially 
ordained  by  Miss  Templeton,  at  the  palace,  is  aa  the  laws  of  tl^ 
Medes  and  Persians. 

At  times  she  nms  her  social  ways  mysteriously,  giving  out  an 
impression  subtly  that  she  has  a  deeper  meaning  hidden  in  her 
virgin  heart  than  is  given  out  and  suffered  to  appear  on  the 
surfeuje.  If  the  Bishop  utters  a  faint  protest  against  the  expediency 
of  having  a  lawn-tennis  party,  when  the  cbuds  are  loweringly 
threatening  rain ;  or  hints  that  it  would  be  pleasanter  for  him  to 
defer  a  state  dinner  until  such  time  as  there  might  be  a  slight 
chance  of  his  being  able  to  eat  some  of  it,  his  daughter's  reply 
invariably  crushes-out  all  oiq)osition. 

"  /  have  a  reason  for  having  it  now,  papa ;  you  know  I  never  do 
anjrthing  without  a  motive." 

To-day  Fanny  Templeton  has  a  very  strong  motive  for 
insisting  on  this  dinner  coming  off — a  motive  that,  though  not 
noble,  is,  at  least,  essentially  leminine.  Her  mature  fancy  has 
been  favourably  affected  by  Mr.  Townle/s  handsome,  aristocratic, 
gay-hearted  yomig  pupil,  and  she  desires  to  give  him  the  chance 
of  reciprocating  her  flattering  sentiments.  She  has  been  a  girl  so 
long  that  she  cannot  get  out  of  the  habit  of  thinking  herself  one 
still,  though  she  has  had  ten  more  years'  experience  of  life  than 
Lord  Marcus. 

And,  to  be  quite  &ir  to  her,  the  mistake  of  regarding  herself  as  a 
girl  still,  is  a  pardonable  one  on  her  part ;  for  if  a  woman  is  only 
as  old  as  she  looks,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Fanny  Templeton 
looks  very  young  indeed.  She  is  one  of  those  fair,  soft-looking 
women  whose  cheeks  retain  the  roses  and  roundness  of  youth  weU 
on  into  middle  age.  She  has,  too,  one  of  those  cooUy-constituted 
natures  that  never  take  it  out  of  their  possessors!  by  giving  way 
to  deep  or  violent  emotions.  Her  blue  eyes  are  not  in  the  nabit 
of  shedding  tears,  for  no  trouble  worth  crying  about  has  ever 
touched  herself,  and  she  is  a  very  heroine  in  the  way  in  which 
she  can  calmly  contemplate  the  troubles  of  others.  Her  father 
has  been  Bishop  of  AUerton  Towers  for  ten  years  now,  and  during 
these  ten  years  she  has  had  no  need  to  take  depressing  heed  to 
pecuniary  ways  and  means.  Additionally,  she  has  had  thrust 
upon  her  a  delightful  sense  of  social  importance,  and  in  small, 
soft  ways,  social  importance  is  very  dear  to  the  good  Bishop's 
daughter.  Altogether,  the  circimistances  of  her  life  are  reju- 
venating, and  she  is  justified  in  feeling  that,  as  far  as  looks  go,  age 
need  be  no  barrier  to  the  alliance  she  hopes  to  compass. 

But  Ethel  Heatherley  may  be !  Miss  Templeton  rarely  deceives 
herself,  whatever  she  may  do  to  others;  and  she  admits  that, 
whereas  she  is  only  a  pretty  young  woman,  Ethel  Heatheriey  is  a 
beautiful  yoimg  girl,  upon  whom  Lord  Marcus  Boyne  has  already 
bestowed  very  favourable  glances.  She  recognises  the  fact  also 
that  if  Ethel  does  enter  the  lists  against  her,  that  it  will  be  a  case 
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of  two  to  one ;  for  Mrs.  Heatherley  will  be  on  Ethel's  side,  and 
Fanny  Templeton  is  fiiUy  aware  of  the  widow's  value  as  an  aUy 
and  dangerous  qualities  as  an  opponent.  And  these  two  are  cot 
the  sole  barriers  between  herself  and  holy  matrimony  with  Lord 
Marcos. 
The  Bishop  has  a  chaplain ! 

This  &ct^  as  an  isolated  one,  is  unimportant.     Every  Bishop  has 
a  chaplain,  and  frequently  nature  and   providence   combine  to 
make  a  union  between  the  Bishop's  chaplain  and  the  Bishop's 
daughter  a   highly  desirable  thing.      But  in  this  case   Fanny 
Templeton  has  come  to  feel  that  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  unadvisable  for  her  to  throw  herself  aw^y  on  a  mere  Reverend 
Banard  Grove,  when  it  is  in  the  order  of  things  **  that  may  be  " 
that  she  shall  become  eventually  the  Marchioness  of  Monkestown. 
It  is  true  that  "things  have  been,"  between  Bernard  Grove 
and  the  Bishop's  daughter,  which  are  not  now.    It  is  the  fashion  of 
smart  leader  writers,  reviewers,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  to  represent 
and  pretend  to  believe  that  a  curate  is  necessarily  a  rather  effem- 
inate, poor-spirited,  mild-game-playing,  weakly,  flirting   sort  of 
creature.     They  heighten  the  obnoxious  tones  in  which  they  paint 
this  picture  by  sneering  allusions  to  the  impunity  with  which  ladies, 
young  and  old,  may  "  pet "  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  and  assume 
an  idiotic  air  of  surprise   if  a  curate — "a  -poor  curate^  is  the 
^PPy  phrase  to  properly  describe  him — does  anything  that  com- 
mends itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  indisputably  manly.     A^Tiy 
this  idea  should  pervade  the  press-reviewing  and  ordinary  fiction- 
writing  mind  is  incomprehensible  to  every  one  who  mixes  in  decent 
«)ciety,  and  kno^s  that  the  clergy  are  quite  up  to  the  level  of  not  only 
**  gentleinanliness,''  but  "  manfiness,"  as  exhibited  by  the  members 
of  any  other  profession,  class,  or  clique.     Nor  does  the  i)erson  who 
mixes  in  this  aforesaid  decent  society  find  that  the  "  poor  curate  " 
differs  in  any  way  from  the  "rich  rector  "  in  birth,  breeding,  educa- 
tion, or  manner.   But  those  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  good  society 
do  not  understand  or  realise  this  truism.    And  so  the  innumerable 
vulgar  men  and  women,  who  supply  cheap  i)eriodicals  with  emo- 
tional stories  of  that  life  among  the  upper  classes  of  which  they 
know  nothinfi^,  invariably  portray  "  the  curate  "  as  a  susceptible 
^8,  car  a   scheming,  hungry  fortune-hunter,  and  make  fatuous 
jokes  about  his  goodness  and  poverty  for  the   edification  and 
amusement  of  the  dissenting  masses. 

It  shall  be  told  at  once  that  Bernard  Grove  is  not  a  type  of 
either  of  these  classes.  He  is  merely  an  honourable,  good,  good- 
looking,  well-bred,  and  equally  well-read  gentleman.  Poor  enough, 
in  all  conscience,  to  satisfy  the  greedy  desire  of  all  those  who 
would  see  the  priests  of  the  Lord  impecunious.  But  neither  mean- 
spirited  nor  tlureadbare,  crawling,  nor  audacious  on  the  strength 
of  his  spiritual  position.  Only  a  gentleman !  gifted  with  the 
grace  of  high  culture  and  real  religious  feeling. 
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It  is,  however,  with  his  social  status  and  his  social  career  only 
that  we  have  to  do  in  these  chronicles  of  life  at  Allerton  Towers. 

He  has  been  the  Bishop's  chaplain  for  three  years  now;  and. 
other-men,  interested  in  the  question,  in  the  diocese  are  beginning' 
to  say,  that  his  chances  of  a  good  living  from  his  diocesan  are 
going  off  rapidly.  For  Miss  Templeton  has  visibly  cooled  towards 
him  recently,  and  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  the  best  living  in 
the  Bishop's  gift  will  go  to  the  successful  clerical  wooer  of  the 
Bishop's  daughter. 

Other  chaplains  had  come  and  gone  before  him,  but  something- 
had  always  intervened  between  themselves  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  coveted  promotion.  In  two  cases  it  had  been  a 
wife  and  several  children.  In  another,  a  band  of  hopeless,  help- 
less, penniless  sisters.  But  Mr.  Grove  had  come  upon  the  stage 
free  from  all  incumbrances,  and  the  heart  of  the  Bishop's  daughter 
had  gone  out  to  him  gladly.  Unfortimately,  as  far  as  regards  his 
chances  of  getting  the  best  living  in  the  diocese,  he  had  not 
responded  with  flattering  celerity. 

But  after  a  time,  she,  showing  him  her  liking  in  a  thousand  unde- 
monstrative ways,  he,  being  only  a  man,  began  to  be  moved  to  regard 
her  in  the  light  of,  at  least,  a  warm  and  dear  friend.  The 
constant  daily  intercourse  gradually  melted  the  bulwark  of  iAlif- 
ference  behind  which  he  had  found  safety  at  first,  and  when  once 
she  had  compelled  him  to  feel  that  she  was  both  pretty  and 
pleasant,  and,  moreover,  very  partial  to  himself,  the  rest  was 
easy. 

It  certainly  would  have  ended  in  his  marrying  her,  and  thus 
getting  that  good  living  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  had  not 
a  check  been  given  to  the  completion  of  the  half-formed  scheme 
by  an  unintentional  outsider. 

Things  are  in  this  state  of  check  now,  and  have  been  ever  since 
Lord  Marcus  Boyne  came  so  blithely  within  the  borders  of  Allerton 
Towers.  For  Miss  Templeton  is  quite  as  well  posted  up  in  the 
probabilities  of  Lord  Marcus  succeeding  to  the  title  and  estates  of 
his  father  as  Mrs.  Heatherley  is.  Accordingly,  the  cool,  well- 
regulated  pulses  of  the  Bishop's  daughter  cease  to  beat  for  the 
man  who  never  can  make  her  more  than  a  rector's — ^perhaps  a 
rich  rector's — wife,  and  throb  with  amiably  selfish  tenderness  for 
the  handsome  boy  who  may  make  her  a  marchioness. 

Fanny  Templeton  is,  perhaps,  as  cautious  a  girl  as  ever  guided 
herself  through  the  intricate  ways  of  good  society.  But  there  are 
times  when  her  over-caution,  combined  with  that  high  estimate 
of  her  own  charms  which  so  nearly  approaches  vanity,  betrays 
that  which  she  most  ardently  desires  to  conceal.  It  is  so  now, 
and  though  she  has  never  so  much  as  mentioned  Lord  Marcus's 
name  to  Mr.  Grove,  that  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  she  does 
herself  that  the  woman  who  was  ready  to  be  his  wife  only  the 
other  day,  is  now  even  readier  to  be  the  wife  of  the  boy,  who  has 
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the  pleasure-loving  desire  to  taste  all  that  is  sweetest,  as  well  as 
the  brilliancy  of  the  butterfly. 

Mr,  Grove  sees  and  admits  this,  and  is,  to  tell  the  truth,  not 
very  much  piqued  at  it.  His  feeling  for  the  lady,  who  has  been 
using  her  womanly  wiles  to  win  him,  is  not  suflScient  for  resent- 
ment to  take  the  place  of  the  liking  she  herself  planted.  Accord- 
ingly he  makes  no  change  in  his  manner  of  treating  her,  with  the 
kindly  intention  of  showing  her  that  he  has  no  manner  of 
objection  to  her  carrying  her  new  point — ^if  she  can  1  And  she 
misconstrues  this  considerate  thoughtfulness  of  his,  and  thinks 
that  he  is  determined  to  consider  their  relations  unchanged,  and 
fears  she  may  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him  without 
the  shadow  of  a  scandal  should  she  succeed  with  Lord  Marcus. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  does  not  deem  it  wise  to  bum  her  boats. 
To  be  quite  oflF  with  the  old  love  before  she  is  on  with  the  new,  is 
a  weak  policy  according  to  her  ideas.  So  she  puts  her  manner 
into  the  scales  with  her  chances,  and  as  these  latter  go  up  and 
down,  so  shall  the  former  vary  delicately  and  safely. 

It  is  grievous  to  Miss  Templeton  that  the  Heatherley's  should 
be  here  on  this,  the  first  day  of  Lord  Marcus's  dining  with  them, 
but  it  is  better  to  have  him  with  them  than  not  to  nave  him  at 
all.  Besides,  Ethel  Heatherley  is  engaged,  and  though  she 
believes  Ethel  to  be  quite  as  capable  of  being  oflF  with  the  old  love 
if  a  satisfactory  new  one  appears  on  the  horizon  as  she  is  herself, 
still  she  will  make  Lord  Marcus  feel  that  Ethel  is  devoted  to  her 
lover,  if  the  English  language  can  do  it. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  day  she  has  successfully  evaded  a 
tite-a^tete  with  Mr.  Grove,  little  suspecting  that  he  has  not  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  have  one  with  her.  On  other  sultry 
summer  days,  such  as  this,  it  has  been  her  wont  after  she  has  seen 
her  housekeeper  and  ordered  the  domestic  doings  for  the  day,  to 
go  out  on  the  velvet  lawn  through  which  the  river  runs,  and  over 
which  the  grand  cathedral  casts  its  dignified  shadow,  and  spend 
the  hours  till  luncheon.  For  the  Bishop's  study  window  peeps  out 
through  an  i\'y  screen  upon  this  lawn,  and  when  the  Bishop  and 
his  chaplain  have  transacted  their  morning's  business  of  seeing 
8up^)liant  clergy,  and  answering  a  budget  of  supplicating,  rebuking, 
or  defiant  letters  from  others,  what  more  natural  than  that  the 
younger  man  should  get  himself  out  into  the  fi*esh  air  under  the 
waving  trees,  and  glance  through  the  magazines  and  new  publica- 
tions with  which  Miss  Templeton  always  sedulously  pro\'ides  her- 
self? 

But  the  "  old  order  changeth  ! "  This  morning  there  is  no  lady 
on  the  lawn  ready  to  look  up — with  a  smile  plajdng  over  the  softly- 
tinted  roimded  cheeks,  and  the  prettily  cut  pink  lips — at  his 
approach.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Grove  takes  his  accustomed  seat 
with  the  air  of  one  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are,  and  reads  a  couple  of  stiflF  articles  in  The  Fortnightly  right 
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through,  without  stopping  to  give  one  thought  to  the  one  who  is 
fancying  that  her  current  course  of  conduct  is  giving  him  pain^ 
and  causing  him  bewildermept. 

"  When  the  time  comes  for  him  to  know  it,  he  shall  not  have  it 
to  say  that  I  misled  him  for  a  moment  after  I  began  to  care 
for  Marcus,"  Miss  Templeton  says  to  herself,  complaisantly ;  and 
she  really  credits  herself  with  holding  rather  exalted  sentiments, 
and  with  acting  in  an  irreproachable  manner. 

In  the  afternoon  it  is  her  custom  to  drive  with  her  father  for 
two  hours,  and  often,  when  any  of  the  coimtry  magnates  are  to  be 
honoured  with  a  call,  Mr.  Grove  accompanies  them.  Indeed,  the 
city  of  AUerton  Towers  itself  is  rarely  honoured  by  the  pres«ice 
of  its  Bishop,  and  the  city  clergy  are  never  invited  to  partake  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  palace.  Why  this  should  be  is  not  clear  to 
the  secular  mind,  which  does  not  understand  why  this  delicate  line 
should  be  drawn  between  the  cathedral  and  the  city  clergy,  or  why 
a  faint  show  of  the  episcopal  favour  should  be  extended  to  the 
country  rectors  and  vicars  which  is  withheld  from  their  brothers  in 
the  town.  But,  as  Miss  Templeton  says  of  herself,  she  never  does 
anything  without  a  motive,  and  iliss  Templeton  is  the  daughter 
of  her  father. 

On  this  exceptional  dav,  however.  Miss  Templeton  does  not 
second  even  with  a  look  tne  Bishop's  suggestion  that  Mr.  Grove 
shall  drive  out  with  them  to  Collingham,  five  miles  from  Allerton 
Towers,  to  look  at  a  newly-erected  cnurch  which  the  Bishop  is  to 
consecrate  during  the  ensuing  week.  On  the  contrary,  she  puts 
on  a  look  of  filial  solicitude,  and  exclaims  almost  tearfidly  against 
the  gentle  exertion  which  her  father  is  contemplating. 

"  The  effort  of  getting  into  this  room  was  almost  too  much  for 
you  this  morning,  papa,"  she  says ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  this 
day,  she  lifts  her  lashes,  and  looks  Mr.  Grove  in  the  face. 

"  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  injudicious  in 
the  extreme  on  papa's  part  to  venture  out,  with  his  left  foot 
swollen  as  it  is  ?"  she  says,  appealingly ;  and  Mr.  Grove  replies 
with  an  air  of  good-humoured  indifference  that  makes  her  fear  he 
is  going  to  obtusely  disregard  her  change  of  feeling  resj^ecting  him. 

"  I  am  sure  that  the  Bishop  can  settle  that  question  for  himself; 
but  as  regards  my  going  with  you,  my  lord,  I  shall  ask  you  to 
excuse  me  to-day  ?" 

"  Certainly;  but  I  thought  it  would  have  been  well  for  you  to 
find  out  what  they  mean  to  do  at  Collingham  on  the  fifteenth," 
the  Bishop  says,  testily.  The  vicar  of  Collingham  is  believed  to  be 
as  much  in  favour  of  advanced  ritual  as  his  Bishop  is  opposed  to  it. 
And  it  adds  to  all  the  gouty  symptoms,  this  lurking  fear  that  his 
lordship  has,  that  he  may  be  surprised  into  sanctioning  coloured 
vestments  and  other  things  which  are  abominable  in  his  eyes,  if 
his  chaplain  does  not  reconnoitre  the  dubious  ground  beforehand. 

"  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  everything  is  sure  to  be  done 
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decently  and  in  order  at  Collingham  on  the  fifteenth,"  Mr.  Grove 
says,  speaking  far  too  cheerfully  and  approvingly  of  that  local 
head-centre  of  good  chnrchmanship,  his  broad  Bishop  thinks. 

"  I  specially  wished  to  go  to-day,"  the  Bishop  says,  repiningly ; 
and  his  daughter  puts  in — 

"  Dear  papa,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  keep  away 
firom  Collingham  till  the  day  ?  You  can't  stand  altercation  on  any 
subject,  and  if  Mr.  Harcourt  means  to  make  a  fight  for  certain 
things  of  which  you  so  properly  disapprove,  won't  it  be  easier  for 
you  to  put  it  down  with  authority  on  the  day  when  your  presence 
is  essential,  than  to  quibble  about  it  beforehand  ?  I  am  sure  you 
think  I  am  right  ? "  she  adds,  turning — ^with  a  pathetic  look  of 
reliance  on  his  always  thinking  her  that,  at  least — to  Mr.  Grove. 

**  I  think  you're  admirably  prudent  and  perfectly  right  if  you 
wish  to  save  the  Bishop  from  being  troubled,"  Mr.  Grove  says, 
cheerfully  ;  and  again  Fanny  tells  herself  that  the  "  poor  fellow 
is  blinding  himself  to  her  change  of  feeling,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
heavy  trial  to  her  by-and-bye  to  make  him  imderstand  that  she 
has  altered."  But  even  as  she  tells  herself  this,  she  cannot  help 
seeing  that  Mr.  Grove  is  very  unconcerned,  not  to  say  indifferent, 
about  missing  the  opportunity  of  driving  with  her  this  afternoon. 

The  end  of  it  is  that  the  Bishop,  rendered  litigious  by  the 
absence  of  his  chaplain  and  the  presence  of  his  daughter,  in  an 
absent  mood,  goes  out  to  Collingham,  and  finds  fault,  that  he  feels 
to  be  uncalled  for,  with  most  of  the  arrangements  which  the  Wear 
has  made  for  the  fifteenth.  So  the  pebble  thrown  into  the  social 
X)ool,  innoceently  enough,  by  Lord  Marcus  Boyne,  is  making  rapidly 
widening  circles. 

Out  on  the  lawn  while  they  are  away  this  afternoon,  the  chap- 
lain sits  reading,  and  now  and  again  reviewing  the  situation. 

"  Poor  old  fellow! — he  hasn't  been  taught  yet  that  I  am  to  be 
petted  no  longer,"  he  half  laughs  to  himself,  and  then  for  a  few 
minutes  he  does  seriously  consider  whether  or  not  Fanny  Temple- 
ton  is  the  kind  of  woman  whom  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  make 
his  wife  ?  After  a  brief  i>eriod,  he  says,  with  an  air  of  relief,  "  Well ! 
she  has  settled  it  easily  for  me,  as  it  happens ;  it  might  have  been, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  young  fellow's  opportune  appearance :  as  it 
is  I — I  hope,  for  old  times'  sake,  she  won't  make  a  fool  of  herself; 
Marcus  Boyne  is  a  mere  boy,  and  will  regard  her  as  an  old 
woman." 

\Mien  the  Bishop  and  his  daughter  come  back  from  Collingham 
they  find  Mr.  Grove  ready  to  welcome  them  with  unusual  im- 
pressiveness. 

"  Such  capital  news  I  have  had  by  the  five  o'clock  post,"  he  says, 
with  animation,  "my  old  friend,  Colereigh,  has  been  offered  a 
colonial  Bishopric — Fitz-Spitzburg — somewhere  up  the  South 
African  diamond  fields,  I  fancy ;  he's  coming  over  to  see  me  before 
he  goes  :  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  wants  me  to  go  with  him." 
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"  They're  giving  these  colonial  bishoprics  to  the  wrong  men," 
the  Bishop  says,  testily,  "  we  ought  to  send  out  men  of  moderate 
views,  not  those  who  oflFer  themselves  as  violent  contrasts  to  those 
of  us  at  home  who  like  to  go  on  quietly,  and  are  averse  to 
ceremonial." 

"  Some  of  those  at  home  go  on  so  quietly  that  the  heathen 
might  be  forgiven  for  imagining  that  sleep  and  sloth  in  religious 
matters  were  the  things  needful,"  Mr.  Grove  replies,  and  Fanny 
says,  hastily — 

"  Missionary  work  would  suit  you  I'm  sure  ;  you  like  roughing 
it  and  opposing  people ;  now  for  my  part  I  feel  that  I  could  only 
l)e  good  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace." 

("  She  fears  I  may  ask  her  to  go  with  me,  poor  girl ! "  the 
chaplain  thinks.) 

Lord  St.  Just  takes  Miss  Templeton  in  to  dinner  this  night,  in 
the  order  of  things.  He  is  a  pleasant  old  gentleman — ^when  he  has 
been  kept  away  from  strong  waters  for  some  hours — full  of  scientific 
information,  which  he  is  willing  to  impart  to  anybody  who  listens 
to  him  with  appreciative  understanding,  but  rather  apt  to  relapse 
into  a  grimly-smiling,  and  silently-ironical  frame  of  mind,  when 
his  words  of  wisdom  are  not  waited  upon.  This  is  the  case  now, 
for  on  Miss  Templeton's  other  side  is  Lord  Marcus  Boyne,  separ- 
ated by  some  two  others  on  the  same  side  of  the  table  from  Ethel 
Heatherley. 

"  He  shall  not  even  see  her  during  dinner,"  the  astute  hostess 
has  declared;  "and  I  shall  interest  him  sufficiently  to  make  him 
come  to  me  instead  of  to  her  in  the  evening." 

If  Miss  Templeton  were  quite  candid  she  would  confess  to  her- 
self that  by  "  interesting  him  "  she  means  that  she  hopes  "  to  dis- 
gust him  with  Ethel,"  by  speaking  of  the  latter's  engagement  to 
Mr.  GiflFord,  "  one  of  the  town  surgeons." 


Chapter  III. 

"  I  SHALL  NEVER  FORGET  YOU  ;  NEVER  ! " 

^*  It  was  touch-and-go  whether  I  came  to-night  or  not ;  I'd  made 
an  engagement,  before  I  had  your  invitation,  to  go  out  with  some 
fishermen,  and  see  what  they  call  a  seine  drawn :  I  forgot  that,  you 
see,  when  I  said  I  would  dine  here,  and  to-night  I  forgot  I  was 
•coming  here,  and  was  going  oflF  with  them,  when  Mrs.  Townley 
■charged  at  me  with  a  rebuke  and  a  reminder." 

Lord  Marcus  makes  this  unflattering  confession  with  a  candid 
coolness  that  disarms  Miss  Templeton's  resentment.  It  is  not 
u  difficult  task  for  a  woman  who  wishes  to  be  a  marchioness  to 
pardon  a  small  slight  from  the  man  who  may  make  her  one. 

"  Oh !  it's  so  dangerous  going  out  with  the  seine ;  I  should  have 
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l)een  dismal  all  the  evening  if  you  had  forgotten  us  for  the  fish," 
Miss  Templeton  says,  j)athetically. 

"  I  wouldn't  regret  the  fish  for  a  moment,  if  you  had  put  me 
next  to,  or  opposite  to,  that  lovely  Miss  Heatherley,"  he  replies, 
ungratefdlly. 

Miss  Templeton  presses  her  lips  a  trifle  closer  together,  and 
lowers  her  eye-lashes  for  a  moment.  Then  she  lifts  the  cloudless, 
blue  eyes  with  a  smile,  and  says : 

**  Perhaps  you  would  have  foimd  her  even  a  duller  companion 
than  you  are  finding  me,  she  is  not  like  the  same  girl  she  was 
before  her  engagement;  so  dreadfully  engrossed  wim  thoughts 
of  the  absent  love,  that  she  is  almost  useless  now  in  society." 

"It  is  not  really  an  engagement,  is  it ?"  Lord  Marcus  asks, 
kindling  to  the  topic. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  real  engagement,  and  it  will  be  quite  a  love- 
match,  in  spite  of  all  her  mother's  machinations,"  Miss  Templeton 
laughs.  **  Poor  Mrs.  Heatherley !  her  own  day  is  done,  and  she 
may  easily  be  forgiven  for  being  a  little  disappointed  at  Ethel's 
having  fallen  so  desperately  in  love  with  a  man  who  hasn't  much 
of  a  home,  and  no  position  whatever  to  oflfer  her ;  but  Ethel  will 
have  her  own  way  in  this  as  in  other  things." 

Lord  Marcus  fixes  his  sparkling  eyes  on  her,  with  a  serious 
expression,  in  them,  which  gives  a  new  charm  to  his  boyish,  hand- 
some face,  and  is — silent. 

There  is  a  little  awkwardness  in  renewing  the  conversation,  as 
he  will  not  aid  her ;  but  she  is  equal  to  the  task,  for  she  has  a  few 
more  shots  to  fire. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  am  glad  that  it  is  settled  so,  for  I  am  very 
fond  of  Ethel,"  she  begins,  looking  fondly  down  the  table  at  Miss 
Heatherley's  profile.     "  I'm  very  fond  of  her,  very ;  but  she  has 
been  such  a  silly  little,  easily-dazzled,  little  flirt,  that  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  she  is  settled  at  last  with  a  man  who  is  able  to 
take  care  of  her." 
"  I  think  she  can  take  care  of  herself." 
Miss  Templeton  laughs  and  shakes  her  head. 
"  She's  only  a  little  rustic   after  all,  you  know ;    poor  Mrs. 
Heatherley  gives  herself  dreadful  airs-  -to  a  great  extent,  I  fear, 
because  we  have  noticed  them  a  good  deal — ^but  Ethel  knows 
nothing  of  society ;   if  it  had  not  been  for  this  marriage  (Lord 
Marcus  winces)  I  should  have  had  her  in  town  with  me  next 

season " 

"  What  a  stir  she'd  have  made,"  he  murmurs  with  enthusiasm, 
"  she  is  prettier  than  the  prettiest  woman  I  saw  at  the  princess's 
ball  just  before  I  came  down,  and  all  the  beauties  who  are  in  the 
best  swim  were  there." 

"  It  will  not  be  much  use  for  a  country  surgeon's  wife  to  make 
a  stir  in  the  *  best  swim,' "  Miss  Templeton  says,  coldly.  Then 
she  remembers  Lord  St.  Just's  claims  on  her,  and  tries  to  give  her 
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undivided  attention  to  him  for  five  minutes,  hoping  that  Lord 
Marcus  Bojme  will  feel  punished  by  her  neglect. 

Lord  St.  Just  has  taken  sufficient  wine  at  this  juncture  to  make 
him  feel  bitter  about  having  been  debarred  from  speaking  of  his 
favourite  hobby  for  so  long  a  time.  Accordingly  he  is  not  in 
charity  with  anyone,  least  of  all  with  the  man  who  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  him  by  his  one  socially  legal  auditor. 

"  Is  that  young  fellow  as  witless  as  his  brother  Kenmare,  that 
you  have  to  waste  so  many  words  in  making  him  understand  that 
he's  not  to  cast  his  eyes  at  pretty  Miss  Heatherley,"  he  says, 
sardonically,  and  Miss  Templeton  could  eat  him  as  she  feels  that 
Lord  Marcus  hears  the  speech  and  is  amused  by  it. 

"  Pretty  Miss  Heatherley  is  so  hopelessly  attached  to  her 
rather  rough  hero,  that  I  have  no  need  to  caution  Lord  Marcus 
against  falling  into  the  pit  which  her  ambitious  mamma  is  quite 
prepared  to  dig  for  him,"  Fanny  says,  presently,  and  Lord  St.  Just 
gnashes  his  teeth  and  smiles,  and  compliments  Miss  Templeton 
on  that  "  well-known  engineering  skill  which  will  doubtless 
enable  her  to  undermine  Afrs.  Heatnerley." 

All  this  time  she  has  nearly  forgotten  Mr.  Grove,  who  is  down 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  near  enough  to  the  Bishop  to  come 
to  the  rescue  should  his  lordship  unwarily  fall  into  any  theo- 
logical difficulties.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement  frequently 
about  this  task  of  extricating  the  Bishop,  for  he  is  apt  to  forget, 
at  times,  that  he  has  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  the.  rigorous 
observance  of  certain  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  occasionally 
he  denounces  as  "  puerile,  childish,  popish  and  altogether  abom- 
inable." The  duty  of  figuratively  picking  his  lordship  up,  setting 
him  erect  before  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  saving  him  from 
falling  into  unconscious  heresy,  is  oftimes  a  hard  one.  But 
Mr.  Grove  does  his  best  to  perform  it,  and  his  best  is  the  work 
of  a  churchman,  a  gentleman,  and  a  peacemaker. 

He  has  been  having  a  hard  time  of  it  during  this  dinner,  for 
Collingham  is  on  the  tapisy  and  the  Bishop,  supported  by  some 
recently  delivered  judgments,  is  as  a  lion  on  the  subject  of  one  or 
two  things  that  will  give  him  extra  trouble  if  he  does  "  not 
stamp  them  out,"  as  he  vehemently  expresses  the  operation  he 
proposes  to  himself.  To  revise,  cancel  some  portion  of,  and 
generally  edit  the  Bishop  during  the  heat  of  a  controversy  into 
which  he  has  hurled  himself  imsupix)rted  by  facts,  has  been  a  task 
for  a  Titan.  But  Mr.  Grove  has  not  only  imdertaken  it,  but 
actually  carried  it  through. 

And  all  the  while  he  has  been  in  this  fray.  Miss  Templeton 
deludes  herself  (when  she  has  time  to  think  about  him  at  all)  with 
the  idea  that  he  has  been  aching  and  seething  at  the  sight  of 
his  successful  rival  on  her  left  hand. 

They  go  into  the  drawing-room  presently,  and  Ethel  instantly 
finds  her  way  to  a  deep  old  bow  window,  with  cushioned  seats  in 
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its  recess,  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  She  takes  up  her  position 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  Fanny  Templet  on,  for  this  window  is 
remote  from  the  piano  and  other  points  of  general  attraction  in  the 
room,  and  the  girl,  engaged  as  she  is,  will  not  have  the  face  to  se- 
clude herself  in  such  a  comer  with  a  man.  Miss  Templeton  thinks. 
Fanny  lias  found  out  that  Lord  ]\Iarcus  is  fond  of  music,  and 
sings  and  plays  a  little  himself.  It  is  a  terrible  trial  to  her  now 
that  she  shoidd  have  disregarded  the  efforts  her  music  and  singing- 
masters  made  in  years  gone  by  to  instil  something  like  artist- 
feeling  into  her  ;  for,  intuitively,  she  feels  that  Lord  ^larcus  will  not 
Usten  tolerantly  to  mere  namby-pamby  prettiness,  such  as  she  can 
deliver.  With  a  further  pang,  she  reflects  that  Ethel  Heiitherley 
plays  the  violin,  and  plays  it  well,  too,  for  an  amateur  !  Blessings 
from  Miss  Templeton  for  her  own  far-sightedness  in  not  having 
asked  Ethel  to  bring  her  violin  to-night. 

In  a  short  time  it  all  seems  to  be  going  as  Fanny  wishes.  Old 
Lady  St.  Just  has  got  I\Irs.  Heatherley  well  within  her  gossipping 
clutches,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  widow,  as 
regards  the  Bishop,  yet  awhile.  Mr.  Grove  is  discussing  the  possi- 
bility and  advisability  of  making  an  undergroimd  railway  right 
into  the  heart  of  Dartmoor ;  thus  rendering  access  to  the  most 
picturesque  points  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  wild 
aspect  of  the  place  unimpaired.  Other  people  have  grouped  them- 
selves together  more  or  less  uncongenially  and  incongruously,  and 
Lord  Marcus  is  safely  landed  at  that  bane  to  peace  in  the  majority 
of  houses — the  piano. 

"  Mrs.  Townley  tells  me  you  have  such  a  lovely  voice,  and  such 
a  i>erfect  style,"  she  says  ;  and  he  laughs  buoyantly. 

"  Mrs.  Townley  knows  little  of  music  and  less  of  styles.  My 
voice  is  good  enough  as  far  as  nature  goes,  but  I  haven't  had 
much  good  training." 

"  But  you  will  sing  something  to  oblige  us  ?  It  will  be  such  a 
pleasure  to  hear  you  !     Oh,  do  !  " 

She  begins  to  pick  a  number  of  songs  out  of  the  music-stand, 
but  he  repulses  her,  and  refuses  them  i)olitely. 

"Haven't  learnt  one  of  them.  Miss  Templeton,  and  wouldn't 
offend  your  ears  by  crudely  singing  anything  I  hadn't  learnt,"  he 
says,  gallantly ;  but  she  knows  that  he  is  looking  about  for  Ethel 
as  he  speaks.  Suddenly  he  discerns  Miss  Heatherley,  and  crosses 
over  to  her  leisurely,  quite  regardless  of  the  expression  of  mingled 
sjnte  and  admiration  in  the  blue  eyes  which  follow  him. 

"  Will  you  play  an  accomjxiniment  for  me  ?  "  he  asks,  gently ; 
'' '  Twickenham  Ferry ;'  you  know  it." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,"  she  says,  rising  swiftly,  and  coming  out  of 
the  mysterious  light  of  the  recess  with  a  bright  gladness  in  her 
face  and  manner  that  undoes  all  Miss  Templeton's  work.  "I 
wish  I  had  my  fiddle  here,"  she  goes  on,  as  she  seats  herself  at 
the  piano,  "  it  goes  with  the  violin,  oh !  so  deliciously." 
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She  seems  half  appealing  to  Miss  Templeton  for  an  endorse- 
ment of  her  sentiments  respecting  her  beloved  violin,  but  that 
lady's  heart  is  hardened  towards  her. 

"A  little  bird  has  whispered  to  me  that  Mr.  Gifford  wishes 
your  choice  had  fallen  on  any  other  musical  instrument  than  the 
violin,  Ethel ;  how  will  he  like  yom:  speaking  of  it  as  *your  fiddle  ? ' "" 

Ethel  turns  slowly  to  the  jnano,  draws  off  her  many  buttoned 
gloves  without  the  slightest  sign  of  haste  or  annoyance,  flutters 
her  small,  nervous  hand,  over  the  keys,  and  looks  up  into  Lord 
Marcus's  face  with  a  smile  for  which  Fanny  could  kill  her. 

"Now I"  Ethel  says;  and  the  ))leased,  enamoured  young  fellow 
sings  "Twickenham  Ferry,"  to  her  sympathetic  accompaniment 
in  a  way  he  has  never  sang  it  before — or  since ! 

They  all  listen  to  him,  and  to  her — spell-bound,  till  the  last 
echo  of  the  last  whispering  notes  die  out;  then  a  chorus  of  thanks 
and  admiration  greet  both  the  brilliant  young  performers. 

In  listening  to  the  thrilling  strain,  the  Bishop  has  forgotten 
CoUingham  and  his  gout,  but  both  are  rapidly  recalled  to  him 
when  his  daughter  crosses  over,  and  whispers : 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  song  in  itself,  but  the  way  her  playing^ 
prompted  him  to  sing  it  was  simply  shocking !  Speak  to  Ethel, 
papa,  for  her  own  sake ;  point  out  the  impropriety  of  that  daring, 
defiant  style;  and  don't  hint  to  her  that  I  have  asked  you  to  da 
it,  or  the  poof,  vain,  silly  child  may  think  I'm  jealous  of  her." 

So,  at  the  bidding  of  his  exemplary  child,  the  good  Bishop  pre- 
sently calls  Ethel  to  his  side,  and  unwillingly  reproves  her. 

"  It's  a  dreadful  song  for  that  boy  to  have  sung  in  the  palace, 
before  me,"  he  says,  as  austerely  as  he  can  bring  himself  to  speak 
to  the  pretty  widow's  prettier  daughter,  "  and  I'm  sorry  to  find 
that  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  it  as  to  be  able  to  play  it  in 
a  way  that  must  have  shocked  everybody." 

"  \Miat  harm  is  there  in  the  song?  I'll  ask  you  about  my, playing 
the  accompaniment  afterwards,"  Ethel  asks,  respectfully ;  but  there 
is  a  light  in  her  brown  velvet  eyes,  that  shows  she  is  ready  for  battle. 

"  No  actual  harm,  but  it's  altogether  not  quite  the  song  for  a 
lady  or  gentleman  to  sing  in  a  drawing-room  before  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen." 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  listen  to  it  delightedly  at  concerts." 

"  In  private  society  it  is  not  well  that  the  full  meaning  should 
be  put  either  into  the  words  or  air,"  the  Bishop  says,  dictatorially ; 
and  then,  satisfied  that  he  has  said  enough  to  satisfy  his  daughter 
and  his  conscience  for  the  present,  he  resumes  his  conversation 
with  the  Townleys,  and  leaves  Ethel  to  reflect  on  his  counsels. 

Humming  the  last  two  lines  of  the  song  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  her  disgrace,  Ethel  saunters  away  to  her  seat  in  the 
window  again,  and  there,  behind  the  curtain,  is  Lord  Marcus. 

"  I  didn't  see  you  come,"  she  says ;  and  he  knows  there  is  no 
girlish  subterfuge  here  ;  she  did  not  see  him  come. 
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"  Isn't  it  the  best  place  in  the  room  ?  "  the  girl  goes  on,  never 
lowering  her  voice  a  half-tone,  but  speaking  out  so  that  all  in  the 
room  may  hear  if  they  be  minded  to  listen.  "The  view  is 
lovely,  and  we  needn't  talk." 

She  plants  herself  on  the  low  seat  opposite  to  him,  and  he 
crosses  to  her  side  quickly. 

"  It  is  the  best  place  in  the  room,  for  it's  the  place  youVe  in ;  and 
I  can't  look  at  the  view,  lovely  as  it,  while  I  can  look  at  you ;  and 
as  for  one  not  talking,  I  must  say  something  to  you.     May  I  ?  " 

"  You  say  '  you  must,' "  she  says,  looking  at  him  with  wonder 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  I  must.  It  is  this :  I  shall  never  forget  you,  never ! 
And  you  are  engaged  ?  " 

"  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Gifford ;  I  told  you  that  myself,  yester- 
day," she  says,  looking  at  him  too  kindly. 

"  And  yesterday  I  heard,  and  didn't  care  whether  I  believed  it 
or  not ;  to-night  I've  heard  it  again.  It  was  dinned  into  my  ears 
all  through  dinner,  and  now  I  can't  bear  to  believe  it.  Do  you 
know  why?" 

"Because  you  like  me  yourself,  I  suppose,"  the  girl  says, 
proudly ;  "  that's  the  only  reason  I  can  thjnk  of,  and  I'm  sorry." 

"  Oh !  Ethel,  it's  becau«e  I  love  you,"  he  says,  bending  nearer 
to  her — worshipping  her  with  the  pure  worship  of  a  young  man's 
first  passionate  love — "  don't  be  sorry  for  me,  whichever  way  it 
goes ;  be  glad,  for  if  I  ever  can  gain  you  it  will  be  my  life's  happi- 
ness, and  if  I'm  to  lose  you !  Well !  be  glad  I  have  loved  you, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Youll  forget  roe  and  your  fancy  in  a  week,"  Ethel  says ;  and 
she  tries  to  say  it  steadily,  and  tries  to  believe  that  she  means  it. 

"  Forget  you ! "  He  rises  up,  and  stands  before  her  straight, 
«rect,  beautiful  in  his  youth  and  strength,  and  love  for  her. 

"Forget  you!     Is  it  because  I'm  younger  than  the  man  in 
whose  love  you  are  going  to  rely  that  you  think  mine  will  fade 
or  is  it  because  you  despise  me  for  having  been  so  quickly  won, 
that  you  think  I  shall  be  lightly  lost  ?  " 

"  No ;  it's  because  I  love  the  other  one  best  that  I  say  you'll 
soon  forget  me ;  because  I  hope  you  will." 

"  Best !  Then  you  do  feel  something — ^liking  or  something  for 
me  ?  "  he  pleads,  eagerly;  but  before  Ethel  can  answer  him  IMiss 
Templeton  dances  into  the  recess,  and  puts  her  hand  -within 
Ethel's  arm. 

"  I  hope  the  others — the  Townleys  especially — haven't  noticed 
this,  Ethel,"  she  whispers,  and  the  grip  on  Ethel's  arm  grows 
\acious  as  she  says  it.     Then  she  adds  aloud  to  Lord  Marcus : 

"  Mr.  Townley  has  said  good-night  to  us,  and  the  carriage  is  at 
the  door ;  do  you  go  with  them  ?  " 

"  No.     I  shall  walk  home  to-night,"  he  says,  gloomily. 

"  Walk  !  impossible !  its  five  miles.      Stay  here,  my  father  will 
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be  most  happy  if  you  will,  I  am  sure ;  if  you  are  determined  not 
to  drive." 

**  Thanks,  Miss  Templeton,  but  to  stay  here  would  be  more 
impossible  still ;  in  the  first  place  I  have  no  clothes  with  me,  and 

in  the  second  place " 

"WTiat?" 

"  I  have  no  inclination — to  stay  without  them,"  he  says,  lazily ; 

and  then  he  takes  Ethel's  hand,  and  mutters  "  good-night "  to  her, 

"  Grood-night,  good-bye,"  Ethel  says,  rather  chokingly ;  it  is  a 

bit  of  romance,  and  she  rather  likes  it.     Still  she  thiiScs  it  would 

be  well  to  end  it  I — ^while  yet  there  is  time ! 

"It  isn't  *  good-bye,'"  Lord  Marcus  says,  impetuously;  "it 
can't  be  that — when  you're  the  one  person  in  the  world  I  want  to 
see  again." 

He  wrings  her  hand,  and  something  in  the  strong  grasp 
impresses  her  with  the  truth  and  reality  of  what  he  nas  been 
saying  to  her.  And  she  cannot  but  be  pitiful  towards  the  man 
who  lias  given  his  love  to  her  so  unreservedly  and  quickly,  and  to 
whom  she  feels  convinced  she  can  never  give  her  love  in  return. 

As  soon  as  he  is  gone  !Miss  Templeton  drops  her  mask  of 
sweetness. 

"  Ethel !"  she  begins,  in  a  tone  of  reprobation ;  "  you  have  been 
more  than  foolish  to-night ;  even  papa  8i)oke  of  the  way  in  which 
you  played  just  now,  so  professional  and  showy,  not  at  all  what  we 
could  have  wished  to  hear  in  our  drawing-room ;  and  then,  to  cap 
such  an  exhibition,  you  retire  into  a  dark  comer  with  a  young 
man  who  is  a  stranger,  and  flirt  with  him  in  a  way  that  must  have 
amused  him." 

Ethel's  eyes  flash  in  the  growing  darkness — "Don't  call  me 
*  Ethel '  when  you  speak  to  me  in  that  way.  Miss  Templeton,  or 
rather  never  speak  to  me  again  till  you  can  remember  that  I  am 
neither  your  dependent  nor  your  servant,  but  your  equal ;  and  as 
for  vour  father's  opinion  of  my  manner  of  playing,  you  worded  it 
for  kim,  and  made  him  say  it,  because  you  knew  Lord  Marcus 
sang  the  song  as  if  he  loved  it  simply  because  I  played  it  for  him." 
"  Oh,  Ethel ! "  Miss  Templeton  cries,  desperately,  feeling  that 
if  she  has  driven  Ethel  into  open  rebellion,  the  girl  will  hold  no 
terms,  will  keep  no  covenant. 

"  I  am  *  Miss  Heatherley '  to  you,  if  you  please,  until  you  tell 
me  you  are  sorry  for  having  insulted  me,"  the  girl  cries,  pas- 
sionately.  "  Wasn't  it  bad  enough  to  be  tempted " 

She  checks  herself  abruptly,  walks  like  a  queen  into  the 
Ughted  room,  and  bending  over  her  mother,  whispers,  "  We  have 
stayed  too  late,  mother  dear  I  come ! " 

(To  he  continued.) 
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There  was  a  night  when  you  and  I 
Looked  up  from  where  we  lay, 

When  we  were  children  and,  the  sky 
Was  not  so  far  away. 

We  looked  toward  the  deep  dark  blue 

Beyond  our  window  bars, 
And  into  all  our  dreaming  drew 

The  spirit  of  the  stars. 

We  did  not  see  the  world  asleep — 

We  were  already  there  ! 
We  did  not  find  the  way  so  steep 

To  climb  that  starry  stair. 

And  faint  at  first  and  fitfully, 
Then  sweet  and  shrill  and  near, 

W^e  heard  the  eternal  harmony 
That  only  angels  hear ; 

And  many  a  hue  of  many  a  gem 
We  found  for  you  to  wear, 

And  many  a  shining  diadem 
To  bind  about  your  hair ; 

We  saw  beneath  us  faint  and  far 
The  little  cloudlets  strewn, 

And  I  became  a  wandering  star, 
And  you  became  my  moon. 

Ah  !  have  you  found  our  starry  skies  ? 

WTiere  are  you  all  the  years  ? 
Oh,  moon  of  many  memories  ! 

Oh,  star  of  many  tears  ! 


RE^'>^ELL  ROOD. 
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Is  a  mixed  audience  there  are  many  individuals  wlio,  after  lis- 
4:ening  to  an  interesting  opera  or  attending  an  attractive  concert, 
would  like  to  know  som^^thing  about  the  doings  and  private  hist<>ry 
■of  the  composers  who  have  charmed  them.  Ttie  pleasure  con- 
ferred by  the  musician  excites  their  curiosity  respecting  the  man. 
The  journalists  who  notice  musical  performances  mostly  confine 
themselves  to  the  merits  of  the  perfonners,  and  critical — occa- 
sionally very  technical — remarks  about  the  music  itself.  But  of 
the  masters  who  made  the  music  little  or  nothing  is  too  frequently 
isaid.  It  is,  perhaps,  taken  for  granted  that  the  general  public 
knows  as  much  about  them  as  it  wants  to  know,  and  does  not  care 
for  further  information,  which  may  be  partially,  but  far  from 
universally,  the  case.  Without  entirely  objecting  to  learned  dis- 
-quisitions  which  throw  light  on  the  mysteries  of  musical  art,  we 
may  sometimes  wish  they  were  supplemented  by  intelligence 
respecting  the  musicians  themselves. 

It  is,  therefore,  convenient  as  well  as  agreeable  to  have  at  hand 
any  volume  to  which  we  can  refer  for  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
comj)oser  whose  work  we  have  recently  been  applauding  in  company 
with  an  admiring  public.  The  incompleteness  of  such  a  book  will 
be  excused  if  its  price  be  low,  and  its  utility  great,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  We  thank  it  for  what  it  gives,  without  scolding  it  for  what 
it  does  not  give.  The  missing  matter  will  be  sought  for,  and 
probably  found  without  difficulty  elsewhere.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  we  have  cut  the  leaves  of  "  Musiciens  du  Passe,  du  Present  et 
de  I'Avenir,  par  H.  Blaze  de  Bury ;  "  and  if  it  does  not  contain  all 
that  one  could  desire,  there  is  enough  to  make  it  worth  purchasing 
and  reading.  Also  ^Messrs.  Hengel  et  Cie.,  the  eminent  Paris 
publishers,  have  brought  out  "  Vies  de  Mozart,  Schubert,  Meyer- 
beer, Herold,"  &c.  For  readers  who  are  restricted  to  their  mother 
tongue,  ^Messrs.  Sampson  I^w,  ^larston,  and  Co.  have  published 
■*'The  Great  Musicians,*'  a  series  of  biographies,  edited  by  F. 
Hueflfer,  including  "  Wagner,"  by  the  editor,  and  "  Kossini  and  the 
llodem  Italian  School,"  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.  It  was  the 
«ame  Dr.  Francis  Hueffer  who  delivered  at  Trinity  College,  I^ondon, 
•a  remarkable  lecture  on  "  Musical  Criticism,"  one  of  a  special 
course  of  six. 

Musical  taste  and  musical  ix)wer8  are  very  unequally  and  strangely 
•distributed.  Their  phrenological  indication  is  not  universally  ai>- 
parent  on  human  skulls.     Some  persons  and  families  are  what  is 
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called  music-mad ;  to  others,  highly  gifted  in  many  respecfs,  music- 
is  a  wearisome  nuisance  ;  they  cannot  distinguish  the  College 
Hornpipe  from  God  save  the  Queen.  The  late  l)ean  Stanley  is  an 
example.  Sweden's  sweet  and  sympathetic  voices  have  earned 
considerable  sums  of  money,  and  that  in  these  latter  days  is  one 
sure  proof  of  excellence.  Italians  are  born  with  melody  as  their 
birthright.  The  Jews,  from  early  history,  have  shone  both  as 
composers  and  executants.  "  Jubal's  lyre ''  might  not  have  been 
much  worth  hearing,  without  its  being  Jubal's  fault ;  but  "MiriamV 
tuneful  voice,"  assm-edly  was  something  to  be  listened  to.  Wicked 
Peter  Pindar  opens  his  ode  to  eight  cats,  belonging  to  Israel 
Mendez,  a  Jew,  with  "  Singers  of  Israel,  0  ye  singers  sweet  I — " 
But  the  musical  eminence  of  the  Jewish  race  will  bear  being 
pelted  with  a  little  nonsense. 

Certain  separate  special  talents  or  mental  powers  are  often  found 
to  go  together,  and  to  be  possessed  in  combination  by  the  same 
favoured  individual.  Thus,  in  addition  to  their  alliterative  afiinity, 
there  undoubtedly  exists  a  sympathetic  connection  between  Ma- 
thematics and  Music.  The  first  Herschell  not  only  played  on 
organs,  but  constructed  them  in  the  hours  he  was  able  to  snatch 
from  science.  Cambridge  senior  wranglers,  and  men  who  took 
high  honours,  have  dehghted  their  friends  as  performers  on  the 
har]^),  and  sundry  other  not  too  easy  instruments.  The  famous 
Professor  Helmholtz  has  written  a  "  Physiological  Theory  of  Music, 
founded  on  the  Study  of  the  Auditive  Sensations,"  interspersed 
and  embellished  with  algebraic  figures  and  formulae,  which  is 
little  read  in  England  or  elsewhere,  simply  because  of  the  depth 
of  its  research.  He  who  masters  that  treatise  thoroughly  deserves 
all  sorts  of  prizes  and  honourable  mentions.  A  mere  glance  at  its 
contents  is  enough  to  sober  the  most  adventurous  student. 

Perhaps  the  men  and  women  of  the  present  day  need  not  sigh 
deeply  after  either  the  music  of  the  past  or  the  music  of  the 
future.  One  of  the  most  attractive  and  convincing  of  living 
writers  on  astronomy  is  M.  Herve  Faye,  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  He  is  also  a  musical  amateur,  quite  capable  of  forming 
and  expressing  an  opinion  of  his  own.  Last  autumn  he  was  sent 
by  the  French  Government  to  ^lunich,  to  take  part  in  a  Geodesical 
Congress,  whose  objects  are  alien  to  our  present  subject.  Now, 
much  as  Munich  loves  the  Sciences,  it  loves  the  Arts  even  better 
still,  and  Music  not  the  least  amongst  them.  But  at  Munich 
M.  Faye  appreciated  and  applauded  everything  except  Kichard 
Wagner's  music. 

At  the  Opera,  the  strangers  were  entertained  with  a  gala  per- 
formance of  the  "  Master-singers."  The  day  before,  they  had  the 
"  Flying  Dutchman  " ;  and  the  day  after,  "  Lohengrin."  No  better 
opiK)rtvmity  could  have  been  oft'ered  for  initiation  in  renovated 
musical  art,  as  rendered  by  a  marvellous  orchestra,  and  excellent 
singers  instructed  by  the  renovator  himself.     31.  Faye,  book  in 
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hand,  listened  with  fixed  attention.  He  is  passionately  fond  of 
German  music;  he  can  hum  some  of  Beethoven's  works  from 
beginning  to  end ;  everything  of  Weber's  is  his  delight ;  but  of 
Wagner,  so  admirably  given  at  Munich,  he  could  make  neither 
head  nor  tail.  This  fact  induces  us  to  ask,  by  the  way,  whether 
it  be  possible  that,  amidst  audiences  who  applaud  those  oj^ras,. 
some  few  hearers,  without  daring  to  confess  it,  may  not  really  be 
in  a  like  unintelligent  and  unappreciative  position. 

In  Egypt,  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  some  twelve  years 
ago,  M,  Faye  had  experienced  the  same  disappointment.  The 
big-tented  chiefs,  invited  by  the  Viceroy  from  the  confines  of 
Arabia,  had  brought  with  them  their  suite  of  musicians,  dancers, 
and  hangers-on ;  and  they,  in  turn,  graciously  entertained  their 
European  entertainers  with  unadulterated  Oriental  divertisements. 
M.  Fa^'e,  when  he  saw  ecstatic  pleasure  depicted  on  every 
Egyi>tian  and  Arab  face,  made  herculean  eflforts  to  comprehend 
their  music.  He  could  even  recognise  the  passages  which  were 
sure  to  be  applauded,  not,  as  with  us,  by  manual  clappings,  but 
bv  gentle  "Hal  Ha'sl"  issuing  from  half-closed  lips.  Unfor- 
tunately, not  one  of  these  fine  passages  allowed  the  secret  of  its. 
charm  to  escape.  Now,  contemporary  Arab  music,  it  appears, 
greatly  resembles  the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  consequently  is  the  music  of  the  past.  At  Munich,  therefore, 
il.  Faye  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that,  as  the  music  of 
the  future  and  of  the  past  were  equally  unintelligible,  he  could 
still  fell  back  upon  the  music  o*f  the  present.  So  he  and  Madame 
Faye  packed  up  their  trunks  for  Italy,  to  study  volcanic  action  on 
Vesuvius,  and  enjoy  melody  as  manifested  in  Mozart's,  Rossini's, 
Bellini's,  and  Verdi's  compositions. 

Wagner,  be  it  noted  while  we  are  speaking  of  him,  was  not 
the  first  of  his  peculiar  line.  Long  ago,  he  had  been  anti- 
cipated by  Lulli.  Now  Lulli,  as  far  as  music  is  concerned, 
was  the  representative  of  next  to  nothing.  For  musicians  his 
name  is  without  meaning,  although  it  may  have  some  for  philo- 
sophers. His  works  teach  how  not  to  compose.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  the  merit  of  demonstrating  the  grandeur  of  Gluck's  operatic 
conceptions.  Without  dipping  into  Lulli,  it  is  diflScult  to  appre- 
ciate Gluck  at  his  real  value.  Lulli  never  sings ;  he  only  recites 
and  declaims.  He  has  no  airs,  duets,  or  concerted  pieces,  but 
merely  a  continued  succession  of  rhythmical  scenes,  tragedy  set 
to  music,  not  opera — precisely  the  phase  of  art  which  Wagner 
strives  to  reproduce  and  re-establish ;  for  he  cannot  say  that  he 
invented  it.  Lulli  was  an  excellent  stage-manager,  an  unwearied 
getter-up  of  showy  court  spectacles,  but  with  no  real  claim  to  be 
called  a  musician. 

One  thing  which  quite  escapes  even  the  suspicion  of  an  ordinary 
audience,  is  the  immense  care  and  labour  previously  bestowed  on 
the  rehearsals  of  the  orchestral  music  which  now  flows  into  their 
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ears  with  so  smooth  and  uninterrupted  a  current.  At  a  military 
review,  the  spectators  behold  the  faultless  march-past — where 
hundreds  of  men  move  like  the  parts  of  one  single  machine,  put 
in  action  by  one  sole  motive  force — without  thinking  of  the  long 
and  tiresome  drillings  that  have  been  expended  on  the  raw  re- 
cruits. And  at  the  tirst  performance  of  an  opera,  or  of  a  complex 
symphony,  few  dream  of  the  repeated  trials  which  had  to  be  made 
before  the  maestro,  or  the  conductor,  succeeded  in  blending  its 
multitudinous  component  parts  into  one  harmonious  and  satis- 
factory whole. 

With  our  eyes  and  ears  occupied,  and  our  attention  absorbed  by 
the  dramatic  representation  of  an  opera,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
a  musical  composer,  as  well  as  a  writer,  is  an  author,  who  has 
-created  from  his  own  brain  and  imagination  the  work  to  which 
we  are  listening.  An  account  of  his  struggles,  his  training,  his 
labom*s,  and  his  inspiring  impulses,  bring  this  fact  \'ividly  to  our 
remembrance. 

As  to  their  different  ways  of  applying  themselves  to  productive 
work,  each  composer  had  his  own  individual  mode  of  expressing 
dramatic  sentiments  in  musical  sounds — some  after  great  prepara- 
tion, some  after  little  or  none.  Gluck,  to  begin  with,  was  not  one 
of  those  restless  natures  who  are  tormented  by  an  incessant  desire 
for  work.  The  cacoethes  ecribendi  was  not  his  failing.  He  was 
fond  of  retirement,  where  he  could  read,  muse,  and  philosophise 
at  ease.  After  the  success  of  his  "  Alceste  "  at  Menna,  he  led  the 
quietest  of  lives,  affably  receiving  the  most  intelligent  and  ac- 
<;omplished  persons  of  the  day.  But  away  from  home,  engaged 
in  his  professional  occupations,  the  case  was  completely  different. 
As  soon  as  he  took  possession  of  his  music-stand  as  leader  of  the 
orchestra,  the  courteous  host  was  changed  into  a  fearful  tyrant. 
The  least  fault  committed  by  the  performers,  the  misinterpretation 
of  a  musical  phrase,  the  failure  to  give  a  delicate  shade  of  expres- 
sion, put  him  into  a  state  of  fury.  He  made  them  begin  over  and 
over  again,  twenty  or  thirty  times,  until  he  was  satisfied.  Some- 
times the  hard  words  and  scoldings  fell  so  thick,  that  the  musi- 
-cians,  instead  of  striking  up,  struck  work  altogether,  leaving  the 
master  to  storm  at  their  empty  desks.  When  they  complained 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  offering  to  resign,  the  good  natm-ed 
monarch  only  said,  "  How  can  I  help  it  ?  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow ; 
but  the  Bon  Dieu  has  made  him  so,  and  neither  you  nor  I  can 
change  him."  Consequently,  when  Gluck  led  the  orchestra,  the 
musicians  received  double  pay.  For  him,  a  fortissimo  was  never 
vigorous  nor  loud  enough;  as  for  a  pianissimo,  he  required  an 
almost  inaudible  softness.  The  work  and  act  of  composition  he 
treated  as  a  serious  matter.  WTien  the  moment  of  inspiration 
anived,  he  gave  himself  up  to  it  body  and  soul,  forgetting  food 
and  drink,  and  starting  from  his  bed  at  night  to  try  a  musical  idea 
on  the  piano,  and  scoring  it  down  before  returning  to  rest. 
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Gluck  is  not  alone  in  his  arbitrary  proceedings.  All  comix)ser3 
are  tyrants  more  or  less,  only  each  has  his  own  way  of  setting 
about  it.  Kossini,  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Berlioz,  Verdi,  have  had 
quite  as  despotic  a  will  as  Gluck ;  and  if,  in  the  piu-suit  of  an  ideal 
execution,  they  halted  at  the  twenty-fifth  rehearsal  of  a  passage 
instead  of  proceeding  to  the  thirtieth,  it  was  by  no  means  for  want 
of  goodwill  to  do  it.  Meyerbeer  gained  his  ends  by  the  most 
poUshed  j)oIiteness.  His  insinuating  way  of  treating  his  artists 
obtained  prodigies  of  patient  devotion,  Kossini,  imperturable,  full 
of  fun,  enlisted  the  laughers  on  his  side.  He  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  addressing  the  delinquent,  "  My  dear  fellow,  that  D 
sharp  you  make  me  a  present  of,  is  certainly  not  bad  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  I  will  take  note  of  it  for  future  use ;  but  I  happen  to 
have  written  D  natural,  and  this  time,  if  you  like,  we  will  keep 
to  it." 

Though  infant  prodigies  are  often  full-grown  failures,  occa- 
sionally they  turn  out  the  contrary.  Like  our  own  Macaulay 
in  literature,  Mozart  was  a  monster  of  precocity  in  music.  When 
only  four  years  old,  his  father,  on  entering  the  house,  found  little 
Wolfgang  scribbling  on  music  paper. 
"  \\Tiat  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  am  writing  a  concerto  for  the  haq^sichord'.  The  first  part 
vill  soon  be  finished." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  the  father  said,  treating  the  matter  as  a 
young  monkey's  trick.     "  Show  me  your  wonderful  production." 

^*  Wait  a  moment,  if  you  please.  I  tell  you  it  is  not  quite 
finished." 
**  Never  mind,  let  me  see  it  all  the  same." 
The  paper  was  taken,  all  blotted  and  blurred ;  for  the  boy,  in 
his  haste,  had  constantly  thrust  his  pen  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
inkstand.  When  his  father  managed  to  read  the  half-formed  notes, 
•on  i>erceiving  that  it  was  no  mere  child's  play,  but  really  was  a 
musical  comi>osition,  he  shed  tears  of  pleasure  and  suq^rise. 
ilozart's  life  abounds  with  similar  anecdotes. 

In  Mozart  as  an  adult  and  considered  as  a  man,  there  was  much 
that  stood  in  need  of  indulgence  and  excuse.  Like  all  nervous 
natures,  his  mind  required  to  be  diverted  and  amused  when  not 
more  seriously  employed.  Left  alone  by  himself  in  the  intervals 
of  work,  he  fell  into  fits  of  melancholy.  He  wanted  company  to 
occupy  his  thoughts. 

Tlie  labours  of  a  modem  composer  involve  the  expenditure  of 
physical  force,  which  must  be  restored  from  time  to  time.  His 
organic  machinery  cannot  go  on  without  frequent  revictualling. 
Great  expenditure  of  vitality  demands  great  supplies.  Mozart  ate 
heartily,  and  drank  quite  as  much  as  was  reasonable.  So  have 
other  hard  workers  subjected  to  a  similar  mental  strain — Alex- 
ander Dumas  the  Elder,  to  wit,  and  om*  own  King  Hudson,  of 
•quondam   railway  fame.      At  the   age  of  twenty-six,  the  word 
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"  moderation,"  as  applied  to  any  of  his  pleasures,  did  not  exist  in 
Mozart's  vocabulary.  After  an  imprudent  maniage — fifty  tloriiiK 
of  debt  being  the  whole  of  their  fortune — with  an  excellent  wife» 
Constance  Weber,  he  was  seldom  at  home,  frequenting  instead 
public  balls  and  billiard  rooms,  and  there  spending  money  sadly 
wanted  for  household  needs.  Notwithstanding  which,  Constance^ 
ever  faithful  and  true,  was  his  self-denving  guardian  angel  to  the 
last. 

Even  at  the  hours  not  specially  devoted  to  musical  composition, 
Mozart's  mind  was  always  in  a  ferment  with  melodic  ideas  which 
arose  sjiontaneously,  and  which  he  encom^ged  and  nursed  as  fixM 
as  they  came.  Consequently,  when  he  took  bodily  exercise,  he 
preferred  those  forms  of  it  which  required  no  mental  effort,  and 
therefore  allowed  his  imagination  to  disport  itself  unchecked  all 
the  while.  WTien  he  rode  on  horseback,  unless  his  steed  was 
steady  and  quiet,  he  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  thrown.  At 
Prague,  while  writing  Don  Giovanni,  his  great  deliglit  was  a  game 
of  ninepins.  In  his  friend  Dusset's  garden,  with  a  little  table 
before  him,  glancing  with  one  eye  at  the  players  while  the  other 
continued  busy  witli  his  score,  he  rose  to  throw  the  ball  when  it 
came  to  his  turn,  and  then  sat  down  to  his  work  again.  But 
billiards,  which  he  played  well,  was  his  favourite  pastime.  When 
he  had  no  one  to  play  with,  he  practiced  alone.  His  pupil  Hum- 
mel says  that  the  lesson  was  sometimes  cut  short  to  see  who 
could  make  a  cannon.  The  billiard  table  was  his  resource  when 
he  wanted  to  elaborate  the  themes  forced  upon  him  by  his  exuber- 
ant fancy.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  comj)Osed  the  delicious 
quintet  of  the  Enchanted  Flute. 

Whether  he  comi)Osed  while  dancing,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but 
we  know  that  he  was  extremely  fond  of  displaying  his  skill  in  that 
accomplishment.  His  minuet  was  said  to  be  admirably  executed. 
He  was  proud  of  having  been  taught  by  Vestris — the  self-styled 
"  Diou  de  la  Danse  " — and  thought  more  of  his  superiority  as  a 
dancer  than  of  his  musical  ability.  In  this  form  of  weakness  he 
is  not  alone.  Other  eminent  persons  besides  him  have  been  more 
vain  of  some  trifling  and  inferior  skill  than  of  the  more  solid  merit 
which  has  earned  their  fame.  Alexandre  Dumas,  Pere,  was 
prouder  of  his  cookery  than  of  his  novels  and  of  his  theatrical 
writings.  The  late  Ix^rd  Lytton  would  have  given  much  to  be 
considered  a  great  poet  rather  than  that  he  really  was — a  great 
novelist.  Although  Catalani's  eminence  as  a  singer  amounted  to 
celebrity,  she  prided  herself  most  on  being  *'  the  beauty  Catalani." 

Stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  like  Mozart,  are  not  so  numerous 
as  to  leave  no  room  in  our  affections  for  those  who  shine  a  little 
less  brilliantly.  The  latter  have  frequently  delighted  without 
dazzling  us  quite  as  much  as  the  grand  musical  luminaries.  To 
them,  tlierefore,  a  considerable  amount  of  grateful  admiration  is 
due.     And  yet  how  often  have  we  listened  to  airs  fiom  *'The 
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■Chalet,*'  and  danced  to  quadrilles  extracted  out  of  "  Faust," 
without  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  hard-worked  brain  to  whose 
fertility  we  owe  so  many  taking  melodies !  No  one  can  say  that 
Adolphe  Adam's  scores  are  too  numerous.  Eather,  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  sm^nve  to  write  us  another  dozen  or  two  of  operas. 
But  he  died  toiling  in  musical  harness,  too  soon  for  us,  his  audi- 
ence, although  in  accordance  with  his  own  expressed  desire. 
'*  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  a  single  hobby,'* he  wrote.  "I  am  not 
foud  of  the  country,  nor  of  card-playing,  games  of  skill,  nor  of  any 
other  amusement.  Musical  labour  is  my  only  i)a88ion,  and  my 
only  pleasure.  If  the  day  should  ever  come  when  the  public 
refused  to  listen  to  my  works,  I  should  die  of  ennui  immediately." 
That  day  never  came.  The  composer's  hand  rested  from  its  task 
without  his  ha\ing  suffered  the  pain  of  a  repulse  from  his  wonted 
admirers. 

Adolphe  Adam  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  July,  1803. 
His  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  physician  in  considerable  repute, 
brought  her  husband  a  dowry  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  His 
father,  the  founder  of  the  French  school  of  piano-playing,  was  forty- 
five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  that  lady,  who  was 
his  third  wife.  He  was  the  fashionable  piano  master  during  the  First 
Empire,  and  lived  in  easy  and  even  affluent  circumstances,  receiving 
at  his  house  the  celebrities  of  the  day.  Adam,  the  Elder,  was  bom 
in  1758,  at  Mittemeltz,  a  village,  a  few  leagues  from  Strasbourg. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  migrated  to  Paris.  Skilful  piano  players 
were  then  rare,  and  the  clever  lad  at  once  became  the  vogue, 
retaining  his  position  dming  the  whole  of  his  long  career.  He 
was  the  fidend  and  protegS  of  Gluck,  almost  all  of  whose  operas 
he  arranged,  as  they  made  their  appearance,  for  the  harpsichord 
and  the  pianoforte. 

The  parental  avocations  in  the  midst  of  which  little  Adolphe 
was  brought  up  from  infancy  implied,  as  their  necessary  conse- 
-quence,  that  the  child  could  not  help  inbibing  music  with  his 
earliest  breath ;  but  in  other  respects,  and  even  in  that,  his  edu- 
cation was  backward.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  could  not  read. 
He  would  not  learn  anything,  not  even  music.  His  sole  delight 
was  to  finger  out  on  the  piano,  which  he  had  never  been  taught, 
whatever  bits  of  tunes  came  into  his  head.  His  mother,  in  despair 
of  his  ignorance,  decided  to  send  him  to  a  school  then  in  fashion, 
where  Herold,  the  composer  of  the  "  Pre  aux  Clercs,"  had  been 
educated.  So  Adolphe  had  to  quit  the  indulgences  of  home  for 
the  discipline  of  an  education  in  common. 

But  Adolphe's  father  adored  his  young  wife ;  and  he  allowed  her 
to  spend  the  whole  of  his  income  without  sa\'ing  anything  for  a 
rainy  day.  When  the  invasion  of  France  arrived,  few  pupils  con- 
tinued their  piano  lessons.  The  professor  found  himself  suddenly 
reduced  to  his  salary  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  the  regular  pay- 
ments which  he  received  from  one  or  two  large  ladies'  schools. 
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Although  patronised  by  the  Imperial  Conrt,  and  music-master  to 
Murat's  children,  as  well  as  to  those  of  all  the  grand  dignitaries  of" 
the  Empire,  he  still  was  a  royalist  at  heart.    He  knew  too  well  the 
sufferings   inflicted   in    supiK)rt  of    Najwleon's   ambition.      The- 
families  of  his  most  intimate  friends  had  been  decimated  by  the 
Conscription.   His  wife  hugged  little  Adolphe  in  her  arms,  weeping* 
at  the  thought  that  her  boy  might  one  day  be  butchered,  like  so 
many  others ;  and  both,  perhaps,  regiu*ded  the  occupation  of  Paris 
by  the  Allies  rather  as  a  national  deliverance  than  as  a  national 
misfortune.     Nevertheless,  their  straitened  means  restricted  the 
scope  of  Adolphe's  schooling,  though  his  musical  education  went 
on  all  the  same,  including  counterpoint  and  other  technicalities. 

The  most  influential  event  in  Adolphe  Adam's  career  was  the 
appointment   of  Boieldieu    as   professor  of  comi)osition   at   the 
Conservatoire,   in    spite   of  loud   dissenting   voices.     Boieldieu's 
works,  now  so  thoroughly  appreciated,  were  then  held  in  very 
slight  esteem.     It  may  surprise  many  to  be  told  that  melodic 
music  had,  at  that  date,  to  make  its  way  with  difficulty,  nay  to- 
struggle   hard   for  toleration.      Eossini,  in   his  early   days,  was- 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  heretic.     Men  laughed  to  scorn  his  long 
crescendos,  and  other  innovations.     A  French  composer,  then,  had 
need  not  only  of  conscientiousness  but  still  more  of  courage,  ta 
put   himself  into    hostility   with    his   professional   brethren   by 
rendering  justice  to  Rossini's  genius.      Boieldieu  had  the  chivalry 
and  the  boldness  to  do  so.     As  soon  as  a  fresh  work  by  Rossini 
appeared,  the  professor  summoned  his  whole  class  together;  one 
of  the  number  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  performed  the   new 
chef^Voeuvre  from  beginning  to  end,  whilst  Boieldieu  would  call 
attention  to  its  very   slight    faults  and   its  numerous   beauties, 
"  My  children,"  he  then  would  say,  "  this  is  the  best  lesson  I  can 
possibly  give  you.     You  ought,  above  all,  to  study  the  composers 
who  abound  in  melody ;  and  no  one  can  reproach  Rossini  with 
being  deficient  in  it."     Of  his  own  works,  "  La  Dame  Blanche  "  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  in  England ;  winning  general  favour  by  its 
flowing  and  graceful  tunefulness. 

It  will  seem  still  more  extraordinary  that  the  future  author  of 
"  The  Chalet  "  should  have  ever  disliked  melody — that  the  man 
who  was  to  comi)ose  "  The  Muleteer  of  Toledo "  should  have 
rushed  out  of  a  theatre  where  Rossini's  "  Barber  of  Senile  "  was 
being  performed,  unable  to  stand  more  than  the  first  act,  and 
furious  with  the  stupid  public  for  applauding  such  trashy  stuff  as 
that !  Nevertheless,  Adolphe  Adam  only  shared  the  prejudices  of 
his  fellow  students  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  had  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  melodic  music,  entertaining  a  special  esteem  for 
harsh  transitions  and  cramp  modulations.  In  fact,  all  he  valued 
in  music  were  the  driest  and  most  out-of-the-way  combinations  of 
notes.  Boieldieu  spent  four  whole  years  in  reforming  his  taste ; 
and  the  pupil  afterwards  acknowledged,  with  gratitude,  tliat  to  him 
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he  was  indebted  for  the  entire  modification  of  his  musical  views. 

It  is  strange  that  the  elder  Adam,  the  musically-successful 
father,  did  not  wish  his  son  to  be  a  musician  ;  he  would  have 
preferred  his  entering  some  office  as  clerk.  Still,  his  o})]>osition 
went  no  further  than  to  keep  the  young  man  i^enniless.  He  gave 
him  board  and  lodging,  but  nothing  more.  Adolphe  created  a 
scanty  resource  by  giving  music  lessons,  few  and  far  between,  at 
thirty  sous  i)er  lesson,  and  by  selling  indifferent  ballads  and 
piano  pieces  to  the  music  shops,  at  most  impretending  prices, 
until,  by  good  luck,  he  got  apix)inted  kettle-drummer  and  chorus 
master  at  the  Gymnase,  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  francs  a  year. 
All  this  while  his  master,  Boieldieu,  had  no  great  confidence  in 
Adolphe's  future  success.  His  favourite  pupil  was  Labarre,  who 
neglected  com|)osition,  in 'which  he  gave  great  promise,  for  the 
harp,  on  which  he  excelled.  By  "pinching  the  harp,"  as  the 
French  ))brase  it,  Labarre  could  earn  twenty  thousand  francs 
a  year.  By  ''  touching  the  piano,"  according  to  the  same  idiom, 
Adolphe  Adam  might  have  derived  the  same  income  fi*om  lessons 
only.  He  had  the  strength  of  mind,  or  the  perversity,  to  resist 
the  temptation  and  to  stick  to  composition. 

Dming  a  tour  in  Switzerland  he  chanced  to  meet  with  Scribe, 
who  requested  him  to  com]X)se  the  music  for  a  Gymnase 
Vaudeville.  Adolphe  accepted  with  hearty  good  will.  His 
singers  were  not  first-rate  ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  faulty  execution, 
he  achieved  a  triumph,  and  several  of  the  airs  beoame  popular. 
^^'hen  Scribe  sent  for  the  bill,  to  know  what  the  music  was  to 
cost  him,  Adam  replied  that  the  honour  of  his  collaboration  was 
sufficient  i>ayment.  Scribe,  in  consequence,  made  a  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  supply  Adam  with  the  libretto  for  his  first 
grand  opera.  The  date  of  "  The  Chalet,"  1 834,  shows  that  Adam  was 
quite  right  in  not  waiting  until  it  was  written  ;  for  he  had  already 
produced  several  important  works  when  Scribe  at  last  consented 
to  let  him  have  that  piece,  which  proved  his  first  real  conquest  of 
the  public  favour. 

And  thus,  during  a  period  of  several  years,  the  rising  musician 
essayed  his  powers,  repeatedly  and  patiently,  in  most  of  the  Paris 
minor  theatres.  His  merits  were  gradually  appreciated.  He  had 
s^old  his  "Batelidre  de  Brienz"  to  the  music  publisher, 
Schlesinger,  for  five  hundred  francs ;  Pleyel  offered  him  three 
thousand  for  "Pierre  et  Catherine."  Out  of  this  amount  he 
purchased  a  piano,  and,  for  the  iirst  time  in  his  life,  was  able  to 
compose  on  an  instrument  of  his  own.  Numerous  works  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  They  are  less  known  in  England  than  they 
deserve,  mainly  because  our  theatres  devoted  to  the  musical 
drama  either  give  grand  five-act  spectacular  operas  or  none  at  all. 
Those  who  wish  to  become  better  acquainted  with  them  will  find 
them  mentioned  in  his  volmne  of  "Souvenirs,"  published  by 
Messrs.  Michel  L^vy,  Fr^res. 
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Before  concluding  we  may  be  allowed  to  glance  at  the  vocal 
interpreters  of  a  comiK)ser's  conceptions.  If  their  deserts  are 
measured  by  their  demands,  they  ought  to  take  first  rank  in  the 
musical  world.  Rossini,  who  knew  the  value  of  money,  was  in- 
•dignant  that,  even  in  his  day,  a  tenor  or  a  baritone  would  receive 
in  a  year  more  than  twice  as  much  as  Beethoven  earned  in  his 
whole  lifetime.  He  himself  got  only  twenty  pounds  for  his 
**  Tancredi,"  the  sum  many  a  lady  will  ask  for  singing  a  song  or 
two.  When,  at  Venice,  "  Semiramide  "  brought  him  two  hundred 
pounds,  theatrical  people  shouted  that  the  pay  was  extravagant.  A 
singing  star  would  scorn  that  amount  if  offered  for  a  week's 
operatic  work. 

There  is  said  to  be,  somewhere  in  China,  an  opera  troupe ;  all 
whose  singers  are  modest,  obedient  to  their  chief,  void  of  jealousy 
towards  each  other,  never  given  to  alter  or  ornament  the  music 
written  for  them,  and  perfectly  content  with  moderate  salaries.  If 
it  were  not  so  far  a  good  many  people  would  go  to  hear  them.  We 
shall  never  see  their  like  in  Eiu*ope,  if  we  may  believe  M.  J.  B. 
Laglaize,  a  manager  of  wide  experience  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  who,  in  his  "  Fantoches  d'Opera,"  has  given  us  some  piquant 
sketches  from  the  life.  No  one  singer  would  acknowledge  nis  own 
likeness,  but  each  singer  would  readily  admit  that  the  portraits  of 
liis  comrades  are  striking  likenesses. 

The  tenor,  to  begin  with,  whether  called  Raoul,  Arnold,  Femand, 
•or  Vasco,  is  something  adorable,  ravishing.  He  is  not  a  man,  but  a 
treasure,  in  short,  a  tenor.  No  metaphor  can  do  justice  to  his 
voice,  which  combines  the  sweetness  of  sugar  with  the  clearness 
-of  crystal,  the  flexibility  of  steel  with  the  sonority  of  brass.  When 
he  warbles  "  Viens,  gentille  dame  ! "  you  almost  die  with  delight. 
When  he  vociferates  "  Suivez-moi ! "  you  are  electrified,  and  would 
follow  him  at  once,  were  the  side-scenes  not  closed  by  "  No  ad- 
mittance." Judge  then  if  all  the  capitals  of  the  world  do  not  strain 
every  effort  to  get  that  tenor ;  all  first-rate  theatres  would  fain  mo- 
nopolise and  keep  him.  Managers  are  at  his  feet ;  seductive  offers 
•come  in  from  all  quarters.  The  women  are  crazy  after  him,  the 
husbands  are  jealous  of  him,  the  young  damsels  dream  about  him. 
A  gentleman  of  the  turf  gives  his  name  to  a  racehorse,  a  tobacco- 
nist invents  cigars  and  calls  them  Tenorados.  He  is  photographed, 
modelled,  terra-cotta-busted.  •  It  is  clear  that  so  superlative  a 
personage  will  never  admit  that  he  is  made  of  the  same  clay  as 
you  and  I.  Librettists  contrive  for  him  the  most  interesting 
•situations,  and  finish  him  off  by  the  most  tragical  deaths.  He  is 
shot  in  The  Huguenots,  roasted  in  The  Proph^te,  poisoned  in  Lucret  ia 
Borgia.  The  tenor  has  not  yet  been  hung  on  the  stage,  but  that 
is  sure  to  come  in  time.  Why  shouldn't  the  gallows  figure  at  the 
opera  ?     Is  it  not  a  stringed  instrument  ? 

And  then  the  public  never  departs  without  making  sure  that  its 
dear  tenor  still  lives.     Two  minutes  after  he  has  breathed  his  last  a 
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thousand  voices  recall  him  to  life  and  the  footlights.  His  speedy 
forgetftdness  of  mortal  anguish,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  incense 
offered  by  his  worshippers,  are  an  edifying  sight  to  see. 

But  this  star  has  one  cloud  in  his  azure  sky.  That  cloud  is 
education  ;  videlicet,  the  want  of  it.  The  tenor  is  generally  a 
cooper,  a  baker,  a  cabman,  or  a  tanner,  who  has  been^  caught 
singing  over  his  tubs,  his  hot  rolls,  or  his  hides.  Why  is  the  tenor 
so  rarely  a  law  student,  an  architect^  or  an  apothecary's  assistant  ? 
The  problem  is  one  for  physiologists  to  solve.  The  only  thing 
quite  certain  is  that  the  tenor  is  never  a  prodigy  of  learning. 

Grammar  especially  perplexes  him  ;  orthography  drives  him  to 
despair.  He  therefore  adopts  a  phonetic  system  of  his  own 
invention.  "  Let  him  take  lessons,  then,"  you  say.  Very  good ; 
but  taking  lessons  in  spelling  is  a  confession  that  he  cannot 
speD.  His  prestige  would  suffer.  What  would  the  idolatrous 
crowd '  think  of  their  idol  on  lecuming  that,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  he  had  written,  "  hevery  momin  i  heat  a  raw.  hegg  for 
the  sake  of  my  elth  ?"  And  his  fellow-singers  in  the  green-room? 
Wouldn't  they  make  fun  of  him  ?  Consequently,  the  tenor 
abstains  from  writing ;  or,  if  absolutely  obliged  to  write,  he  takes 
refuge  in  a  prudent  laconism. 

One  sweet-voiced  gentleman,  compelled  to  answer  a  manager 
who  had  proposed,  by  letter,  a  reduction  of  his  salary,  thought  of  • 
sendipg  his  card  with  the  simple  phrase,  "  I  maintain  my  pre- 
tentions." But  the  last  syllable  of  the  last  word  sorely  puzzled 
him.  Not  liking  the  look  of  it  with  a  t^  he  tried  it  with  a  double 
-w,  and  finally  decided  on  a  c,  "  pretencions." 

His  geographical  knowledge  is  equally  at  fault.     He  is  offered 
an  advantageous   engagement    at    New    Orleans,   and   without 
reflection  signs  at  once. 
"  You  are  going  to  see  a  lovely  country,"  says  the  manager. 
"No   doubt,   I  have  often  heard  speak  of  the  Maid  of  New 
Orleans,  and  I  am  particularly  fond  of  New  Orleans'  plums." 

"  Ah  I"  says  the  manager,  opening  wide  his  eyes.     "  We  start 
in  three  weeks'  time.     Send  your  luggage  at  once  to  Liverpool." 
"  Liverpool  ?  I  don't  know  him.     "WTiere  is  his  office  ?  " 
"  Liverpool  is  the  seaport  where  we  take  ship." 
"  Xo  ship  for  me,  if  you  i^lease ;  you  can  go  by  sea  if  you  prefer 
it ;  I  shall  take  the  express  train  instead." 

It  was  the  same  individual  who  fancied  that  horticulture  was 
the  art  of  cultivating  orties  (nettles),  and  who  thought  to  give 
dignity  to  Eobert  the  Devil,  who  was  a  chevalier,  by  wearing  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  Honour. 

Another  drawback  to  the  tenor's  happiness  is,  hat  he  himself 
is  the  slave  of  his  organ.  That  voice,  which  is  the  source  of  aU 
his  success,  has  to  be  guarded  and  nursed  with  jealous  care. 
Sobriety,  even  austerity,  have  to  be  strictly  observed.  Syrups, 
grnels,  lozenges,  liquorice,  potions,  and  flannel  neck-ties  are  his 
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fete.  Besides  which  are  to  be  reckoned  his  professional  laboors^ 
mental  and  physical.  Thus,  between  1839  and  70,  Mario,  tlie 
femous  tenor,  learnt  by  heart,  studied,  rehearsed,  dressed  and 
performed  more  than  one  hundred  grand  operas  by  Meyerbeer, 
Mozart,  Rossini,  Verdi,  and  a  host  of  composers  too  numerous  to 
mention,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  pieces,  concerts  and  the  like. 
Was  that  the  life  of  a  sybarite  ? 

And  his  final  destiny  is  to  be  forgotten.  The  painter  leaves  his 
picture  behind  him,  the  sculptor  hSs  statue,  the  author  his  book, 
the  composer  his  score.  What  permanent  record  of  the  tenor 
remains,  not  merely  after  his  death,  but  after  his  operatic  life  has 
ended  ?  History  speaks  of  Sophocles,  Phidias,  Appeles ;  but  what 
historian,  two  thousand  years  hence,  will  rescue  Subini  fix>m 
oblivion  ?  How  many  of  our  younger  readers  have  ever  even 
heard  of  Subini  ?  Unhappy  vocalist,  in  the  midst  of  thy  triumphs 
"Memento,  tenore,  quia  puhis  est!  Remember,  0  tenor,  thou  art 
but  dust!" 
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A  GEEY  DAY. 


Forth  from  a  sky  of  windless  grey 
Pours  down  the  soft,  persistent  rain, 
And  she  for  whom  I  «igh  in  vain. 
Who  makes  my  bliss,  now  makes  my  pain. 
Being  fiir  from  me  this  autmnn  day — 
So  &r  away. 

Upon  the  waters  void  and  grev 
Ko  floating  sail  appears  in  sight — 
The  dull  rain  and  the  humid  light 
No  wind  has  any  heart  to  spite, 
This  dreary,  weary,  autumn  day. 
With  love  away. 

Where  she  is  may  skies  not  be  grey. 
But  sunlight  thrill  the  vital  air — 
Ah,  were  she  here,  or  were  I  there 
Skies  might  be  dull,  or  might  be  fair 
And  I  not  heed,  so  she  this  day 
Were  not  away. 

No  gull  wings  out  'twixt  grey  and  grey — 
All  grey,  as  fer  as  eye  can  reach ; 
The  sea  too  listless  seems  for  speech. 
And  vaguely  frets  upon  the  beach. 
As  knowing  she  this  autumn  day 
Is  fer  away. 

Ah,  like  that  sea  my  life  looks  grey — 
Like  a  forgotten  land  it  lies. 
With  no  light  on  it  from  her  eyes. 
Lovely  and  changeful  as  those  skies 
'Neath  which  she  walks  this  autumn  day 
So  fer  away. 

But  they  shall  pass,  these  skies  of  grey, 
And  she  for  whom  I  sigh  in  vain. 
Who  makes  my  bliss  and  makes  my  pain. 
Shall  turn  my  grey  to  gold  again. 
Being  not,  as  now,  that  future  day, 
So  fer  away. 

PHILIP  BOURKE   MARSTON. 
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"Poor  stufif,  sir,"  exclaimed  Doctor  Johnson,  when  he  saw 
Edmund  Burke  filling  his  glass  with  claret ;  "  claret  is  the  liquor 
for  boys,  port  for  men,  but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  hero  must  drink 
brandy."  This  was  before  the  Fleet  Street  Philosopher  made  his 
famous  "border  raid"  with  James  Boswell,  Esq. — otherwise,  he 
might  have  classed  whisky  as  the  nectar  of  the  gods.  Anyhow, 
when  at  Inverary,  he  called  for  a  gill  of  whisky.  "Come,"  said  he, 
"  let  me  know  what  it  is  that  makes  a  Scotchman  happy."  That 
night  in  the  little  Argyleshire  capital  the  great  Samuel  seems  to 
have  relaxed.  He  became  more  amiable  than  at  any  other  period 
of  his  acrimonious  tour  in  Scotland.  He  toasted  the  Scotch  ladies, 
and  magnanimously  "  owned  that  he  got  as  good  a  room  and  bed 
as  at  an  English  inn,"  although,  by  the  way,  it  was  the  self-same 
inn  of  which  Robert  Bums  thus  delivers  himself : — 

••  Who'er  he  be  that  sojourns  here, 

I  pity  much  his  case, 
Unless  he's  come  to  wait  upon 

The  lord  their  god,  his  Grace. 
There  's  nothing  here  but  Hi  eland  pride, 

Hi  eland  cauld  and  hunger : 
If  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 

T  was  surely  in  his  anger." 

It  was  surely,  then,  a  great  achievement  to  make  Ursa  Major 
urbane  in  Scotland ;  and,  if  Scotch  whisky  accomplished  that 
purpose,  it  says  much  for  the  genial  character  of  the  potation. 
"  You  canna  tak'  too  much  whusky  in  this  climate,"  says  an  old 
Highlander  in  a  recent  story  by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan ;  "and  it's 
for  lack  o'  whusky  that  the  population  is  eaten  up  wi'  ague,  rheuma- 
tism, scurvy,  and  every  disease  that  grows  in  a  wet  air  and  a  damp 
soil.  Gie  a  poor  man  a  glass  o'  whusky,  and  you  gie  him  meat, 
drink,  claise,  and  pheesic."  Without  subscribing  to  every  item  of 
this  enthusiastic  testimony,  it  must  be  conceded  tnat  Scotch  whisky 
has  many  claims  for  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  Sassenach.  It 
nerved  the  heroes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances  ;  .it  inspired  the 
wit  and  humour  of  Cristopher  North's  Nodes  Amhrosiance;  and 
wiio  does  not  catch  the  solacing  flavour  of  the  King  of  Bor\'a'8 
toddy  in  Mr.  William  Black's  "  Princess  of  Thule  ?  "  Bums  is, 
perhaps,  the  Laureate  of  Whisky — the  Bard  of  Barley.  To  the 
fact  that  "  Willie  brewed  a  peek  o'  maut "  we  owe  a  drinking  song, 
such  as  the  whole  literature  of  Germany,  famous  for  its  convivial 
choruses,  cannot  approach.     We,  verily,  taste  the  "  usquebae  "  in 
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Tarn  o*  Shanter ;  and  Bums  answers  the  distracting  problem,  "  Is 
Life  Worth  Living?"  in  one  verse  : — 

"  Fortune  !  if  thoull  but  gie  me  still 
Hale  breeks,  a  scone,  a  whisky  gill. 
And  routh  o*  rhyme  to  rave  at  will, 

Tak  a*  the  rest. 
And  deal 't  about  as  thy  blind  skill 

Directs  thee  best." 

^Mlisky  has  grown  into  most  immistakable  popularity  since  Bums 
liked 

"  Just  a  wee  drap  spiritual  bum  in,' 
And  gusty  sucker !  " 

The  age  of  port  has  passed.  It  has  been  succeeded  by  the  age 
of  whisky.  We  have  grown  suspicious  of  wines,  because  they  are 
brandied ;  while  the  highest  authorities  unite  in  opinion  that  beer 
is  a  beverage  that  shoiild  be  seldom  drunk  after  a  man  is  forty. 
Scotch  whisky  is  the  tipple  most  recommended  bv  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  each  year  it  increases  in  popular  Kivour.  Consider- 
ing how  eagerly  it  is  consumed,  it  is  surprising  how  little  is 
known,  even  among  tlie  Scotch  themselves,  and  even  the  mer- 
chants who  sell  it,  of  how  Scotch  whisky  is  made.  There  is  whisky 
— and  whisky.  What  may  be  designated  the  ordinavre  of  whisky 
is  produced  by  the  great  distilleries  of  the  South.  One  must  go 
to  the  Highlands  for  the  perfection  of  brand — ^the  Chateau  Lafitte 
of  spirit.  It  would,  of  course,  be  invidious  in  this  place  to  dis- 
tinguish the  merits  of  any  particular  distillery — to  claim  for  Oban 
whisky  a  superiority  over  Glenlivat,  or  for  the  "  Long  John  "  of  Ben 
Nevis  a  supremacy  over  the  choice  island  criis  of  Talisker  and  Islay. 
It  is  a  question  entirely  of  taste.  The  difference  between  them 
was  conclusively  decided  when  two  Highlanders  were  quarrelling 
fiercely  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  rival  whiskies.  "  I  say  Glen- 
livat is  the  pest,"  hotly  urged  one  of  the  disputants.  "  And  I  say 
Long  Shon  is  the  pest,"  angrily  argued  the  other.  They  were  on 
Uie  verge  of  settling  their  difference  with  more  "  striking  "  argu- 
ments, when  a  mediator,  with  a  glass  in  each  hand,  stepped  forward 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  A  weel,  then ;  they  We  poth  gootJ*^ 

Without  seeking  to  emulate  Mr.  Bob  McCorkindale's  "Tour 
through  the  Alcoholic  Districts  of  Scotland,"  it  was  the  pleasant 
duty  of  the  present  writer  to  visit  recently  one  of  the  best  known 
whwky  distilleries  when  weather-boimd  in  the  Western  Highlands. 
These  experiences  were  suflSciently  interesting  to  induce  the  hope 
that  some  account  of  them  may  not  be  found  without  attraction  to 
the  readers  of  Time.  I  will,  therefore,  assuming  the  stilts  of 
Asmodeus,  and  donning  the  cap  of  Fortunio,  ask  you  to  drop  down 
with  me  at  Oban,  "  the  Charing  Cross  of  the  Highlands."  You 
need  travel  no  further  for  an  example  of  a  noted  "sma'  still." 
The  Oban  Distillery  is  the  oldest  in  the  Highlands,  perhaps  in  the 
world.  It  was  in  existence  before  Oban  was  built.  The  origin  of 
the  distillery  seems  lost  in  those  mists  of  antiquity  which  no 
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amount  of  research  can  disperse.  To  decide  the  date  of  its 
establishment  belongs  to  the  archseology  of  alcohol.  Certea^  the 
Oban  Distillery  belonged  to  the  Macleans  of  Lochbny,  Mull,  who, 
at  the  time  of  Noah's  flood  repudiated  the  Ark  with  arrogant 
independence  of  spirit,  and  saved  themselves  by  "  a  boat  of  tneir 
own.'*  Prince  Charlie  was  fired  with  fresh  courage  by  a  mutchkin 
of  Oban  whisky,  when  he  was  shivering  in  ms  sea-cave  con- 
cealment at  Skye.  Cumberland  quaffed  the  strong  water  in 
triumph  after  Culloden ;  and  it  is  whispered  that  Oban  whisky  has 
something  to  do  with  Professor  Blackie's  Muse.  The  claim  of  the 
Oban  Distillery  to  produce  the  finest  Scotch  whisky  goes 
uncontested.  With  no  desire  to  advertise  the  merits  of  the  Oban 
still — for  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  such  recommendation,  the 
demand  for  it  being  so  much  greater  than  the  supply — ^we  may 
cite  the  testimony  of  the  Public  Analyst  for  the  City  of  Glasgow, 
who  says  of  the  Oban  produce :  "  I  have  made  a  careful  chemical 
analysis  of  the  sample  drawn,  and  have  found  that  it  is  not  only 
free  from  every  trace  of  adulteration  or  artificial  admixture,  but 
that  it  is  an  excellent  and  wholesome  spirit  of  very  sufjerior 
quality ;  indeed,  it  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  examined."  Over  a 
fourteen-gallon  cask  of  Oban  whisky  ("the  quality  of  the  malt 
was  undeniable ")  it  will  be  remembered  that  Professor  Aytoun's 
brilliant  "  Glenmutchkin  Eailway  "  was  produced — ^that  "  reckless 
impracticable  project "  is  now,  by  the  way,  a  fait  accompli^  and 
the  iron-horse  snorts  along  at  forty  miles  an  hour  above  the 
solitude  of  Loch  Awe,  and  over  the  granitic  shoulders  of  Ben 
Cruachan. 

From  the  Macleans,  of  Mull,  the  Oban  Distillery  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Gillies,  a  gentleman  widely  re- 
spected in  the  North,  and  a  trader  to  whom  the  words : — "  An 
entirely  Honest  Merchant" — with  which  John  Ruskin  has 
described  his  father,  on  that  father's  tombstone  in  Croydon 
churchyard — ^would  appropriately  apply.  The  Distillery  stands 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  where  the  lona  embarks  her 
passengers  at  Oban.  The  frontage  is  not  imposing.  Indeed,  the 
Distillery  itself  is  not  large,  and  miffht  serve  to  recall  Lord 
Hervey's  famous  phrase,  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
Italian  villa :  "  It  is  too  small  to  live  in,  and  too  large  to  hang  to 
one's  watchchain."  The  place  is  quaint  and  old-fashioned.  It  is 
so  scrupulously  clean  that  the  title  "manufactory,"  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  scarcely  applies  to  the  premises.  It 
might  enter  into  competition  on  uie  score  of  cleanliness  with 
the  clean  villa^fe  of  Brock.  There  is  fiugrance  from  the  peat 
which  is  stacked  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  spring  water 
comes  down  into  the  Distillery  direct  fit)m  the  mountains, 
bringing  with  it  a  message  of  health  fit)m  heather-bells  and 
wild  thyme.  These  picturesque  associations  play  an  important 
part  in  the  production  of  pure  Highland  whisky.     Good  whisky 
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cannot   be   made  in  a  town.     It  is  a    physical    impossibility. 

Mountain   air,  moorland  peat,  and  moss  water  direct  from  the 

hills,  firee  from  any  intercepting  contamination,  are  indispensable 

condiitions  of  success  in  the  flavour  of  the  spirit.    At  the  Oban 

Distillery  the   "moimtain  dew"  comes  in  at  one  door,  water, 

straight  from  the  hills,  and  goes  out  at  the  other  door,  whisky,  for 

iihipment  at  the  steam-boat  quay.     The  water  comes  down  from 

moss  and  mountain,  vitalised  with  the  ozone  of  the  hills,  fragrant 

with  heather,  sweet  with  wild  thyme,  and  laden  with  the  aroma  of 

a  thousand  wild  flowers,  whose  delicate  bouquet  is  preserved  in 

the  spirit.     Furnaces  of  coal,  coke,  or  wood  are  prohibited  in  the 

malting.     The  malt  is  dried  with  peat  fires,  fed  by  blocks  of  hard 

dry  peat,  free  from  moisture,  cut  out  of  the  moorland  side.     The 

very  brushes  used  for  cleansing  the  various  vessels  are  brooms  of 

heather  twig.     The  Picts,  by  the  way,  before  they  were  conquered 

by  the  Scotch,  had  the  art  of  making  ale  from  heather.     The  art 

is  a  lost  one ;  but  heather  is  one  of  the  constituents  in  the  flavour 

of  Highland  whisky. 

Look  we  in  at  the  malting  process,  the  first  stage  of  whisky 
making.  But  before  we  are  allowed  to  take  this  initial  step,  our 
ciceroney  Mr.  M'Alcohol,  presents  for  our  acceptance  the  result  of 
the  final  stage  of  whisky  making.  It  is  a  pale  soft  straw-coloured 
liquid  in  a  crystal  glass,  out  of  which  a  Viking  might  have  toasted 
Thor.  Air.  M'Alcohol  derides  the  very  idea  of  our  sophisticating 
the  whisky  with  water.  It  is  an  insult,  he  contends,  to  the  whisky. 
^*  Good  health,  then,  Mr.  M'Alcohol,  and  your  family's  good  health." 
We  smell,  we  sip,  we  drink.  It  is  like  cream.  Water  would  cer- 
tainly spoil  this  **  dearest  of  distillation  ; "  and  one  can  now  appre- 
ciate the  attachment  of  the  Highlander  in  PuTichy  who,  suffering 
the  agony  of  sea-sickness  is  advised  by  his  fellow-voyageur  to 
"  throw  it  up,  Sandy,  throw  it  up."  But  Sandy  protests.  "  No, 
Tonald,  it's  whusky." 

The  process  of  malting  for  whisky  is  identical  with  that  for  the 
brewing  of  beer.  Malt  loft  No.  1  is  a  long  hall,  the  floor  of  which 
is  covered  with  barley ;  from  this  loft  the  grain  falls  into  a  large 
cistern,  in  the  malt  barn  below,  called  a  steep,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  soak  and  swell  for  forty  or  fifty  hours  previous  to  its  reception 
on  a  stone  platform,  known  in  technical  parlance  as  "  the 
couch."  After  it  has  been  dealt  with  here,  it  is  distributed  all 
over  the  floor  of  the  barn,  and  allowed  to  lie  until  the  germinating 
or  sprouting  process  is  completed.  This  generally  occupies  a 
period  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  trade  judgment 
of  the  brewer.  When  it  has  been  accomplished  to  his  satisfaction, 
the  grain  is  again  gathered  up  and  taken  to  the  kiln,  where  it  is 
dried  into  a  state  of  hard  crispness.  The  air  in  this  apartment  is 
heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  the  peat  burning  underneath  the 
wirecloth  floor  over  which  the  grain  is  spread.  The  grain — now 
malt — ^is  conveyed  to  the  mill-house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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square.  Crushed  between  metal  rollers  into  m^l,  it  falls  into 
bags,*and  is  hoisted  to  the  maltlofb  to  fall  by  gravitation,  to  tlie 
mash  tun,  a  circular  tub,  Megatherian  in  size,  and  recalling  tlie 
traditional  tun  of  Heidelberg.  The  process  continues  parallel  to 
that  of  beer  brewing.  The  pulverised  malt  is  steeped  in  boiling 
water,  and  stirred  up  by  steam  driven  paddles,  until  it  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  the  rollicking  "  skilly,"  administered  in  con- 
junction with  the  festive  oakum,  and  the  merry  tread-mill  at  Her 
Majesty's  hydropathic  establishments.  The  dust  of  the  meal 
fills  the  air — ^a  very  sirocco  of  malt  that  sets  you  sneezing,  while 
the  steam  from  the  boiling  water  suggests  a  big  washing-day. 

The  decoction  thus  produced  by  the  extraction  of  the  saccharine 
element  ,of  the  malt  is  called  wort,  or  wash,  which  falls  into  a 
vessel  called  an  underback,  from  which  it  is  pumped  to  coolers 
above  to  bring  it  down  to  a  given  temperature ;  it  then  falls  by 
gra\itation  into  wash-backs  (fermenting  tuns)  where  brewers' 
barm  is  added,  and  allowed  to  ferment ;  when  fully  fermented,  it 
is  again  pumped  into  a  large  vessel  called  a  wash-charger.  The 
wort  or  wash  is  now  conveyed  by  pipes  by  its  own  gravitation 
into  the  wash-still — a  huge  copper  kettle,  holding  a  trifling 
thousand  gallons  or  so.  A  fire  underneath  the  cauldron,  boils 
the  wort  into  steam.  This  gigantic  kettle  is  of  the  type  of  the 
old-fashioned  pot-still,  in  wmch  illicit  whisky  has  been  made  in 
many  a  Highland  clachan.  Science  can  suggest  nothing  better 
for  the  process,  and  the  ancient  pot-still  holds  its  own  im- 
rivalled.  We  mount  the  steps  high  above  the  still  in  which  the 
wort  is  passing  upward  in  evaporation,  to  be  condensed  into  spirit 
in  a  series  of  refrigerator-pipes,  large  at  the  outset  and  gradually 
tapering  down,  and  called,  from  their  shape,  "the  worm."  In  some 
distilleries  the  worm  takes  a  spiral  form ;  but  the  old  horizontal 
system  has  not  been  abandoned  here.  The  "  worm  "  is  submerged  in 
a  continuous  cistern  of  cold  water,  which,  by  its  coolness,  con- 
denses the  spiritous  vapour  within.  This  first  condensation  is  the 
birth  of  whisky.  Very  young  and  inchoate,  indeed,  at  present. 
But  up  here  on  this  platform,  with  the  iK)t-still  boiling  furiously 
below,  and  the  impalpable  spirit  condensing  aboVe  and  around,  we 
are  in  a  subtle  atmosphere  of  alcohol,  which  soon  produces  a 
dizziness  that  might  be  the  result  of  "  potations  pottle  deep."  We 
might  have  been  partaking  of  opium  with  De  Quincey.  Mr. 
M' Alcohol's  lungs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  workmen,  mostly  "braw" 
men  from  MuU,  Skye,  and  the  Western  Isles,  can  drink  in  with 
impunity  this  indefinable  liquor  which  floats  unperceptibly  in  the 
air;  but  we  stumble  down  the  stairs  in  a  sort  of  nappy  coma,  to  be 
instantly  restored  by  contact  with  the  sweet,  strong,  salt  air  blowing 
in  at  the  distillery  doors  direct  from  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  M'Alcohol  continues  his  description  of  the  process  of 
distilling.  We  hav^  followed  the  wort  into  the  still,  seen  it 
reduced  by  heat  into  vapour  and  passed  through  the  contracted 
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neck  of  the  still  into  the  worm,  and  thus  condensed  into  whisky. 
The  earlier  stages  of  the  life  of  whisky  is  one  of  purgatory.  It  i» 
cleansed  of  its  impurities  by  fire.  Passed  into  the  receiver,  it  is 
returned  to  a  smaller  still  called  the  feint  or  spirit  still,  and  reduced 
again  into  vapour  until  it  becomes  entirely  pure  spirit.  The  number 
of  times  it  is  subjected  to  this  ordeal  depends  entirely  on  the  skill 
and  science  of  the  brewer,  and  belongs  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of 
the  master  of  the  craft.  Experientia  docet  WTien  the  spirit  is 
considered  suflBciently  pure,  it  is  conveyed  into  the  spirit  vat.  It 
is  now  much  beyond  its  statutory  strength,  and  it  is  here  reduced 
to  a  proper  standard,  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  whisky  is 
now  made.  All  that  remains  to  complete  the  process  of  manu- 
facture is  to  run  the  product  in  the  utensil  in  the  spirit  stores, 
from  which  it  is  put  into  casks  and  taken  into  the  bonded  stores. 
Mr.  M' Alcohol  remarks,  par  parenth^eytheit  whisky  is  not  allowed 
to  go  into  bond — which  is  like  going  into  "pledge,"  or  into 
Chancery — at  a  strength  exceeding  eleven  per  cent,  above  proof. 
During  a  detention  of,  say  four  years,  it  will  go  down  to  proof, 
growing  soft  and  mellow  in  tone  during  the  interregnum.  But 
whisky  reduced  by  water,  instead  of  time,  is  a  much  inferior 
article.  There  is,  however,  no  commoner  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  whisky  improves  after  keeping  above  three  or  four  years.  It 
is  more  likely  to  deteriorate  by  losing  much  of  its  flavour. 

There  are  two  bonded  stores  at  the  distillery.  A  study  these,  of 
puncheons  and  hogsheads  and  quarter  casks — thousands  of  gallons. 
WTiisky  enough  to  make  the  Apostle  of  the  Pump  moralisingly  spe- 
culate in  pathetic  conjecture  as  to  how  many  "  drunks  and  inca- 
pables,"  how  many  splitting  headaches,  how  many  beaten  wives 
and  wretched  homes  this  potentiality  of  puncheons,  this  arsenal  of 
alcohol,  contains  when  it  goes  out  into  the  world.  Of  course,  the 
said  intemperate  teetotaller — being  narrow-minded^-does  not  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  question.  He  fails  to  conjure  up  the 
refreshing  power  of  this  imprisoned  spirit — when  it  is  liberated  — 
to  the  London  sportsman  in  a  Scotch  mist  on  a  grouse  moor,  the 
gaiety  it  infuses  into  intellectual  converse,  its  medical  value  in 
sick  chambers,  its  destiny  in  cementing  friendships,  its  worth  as  a 
stimulant  to  reasonable  people  who  use,  and  not  abuse,  its  privileges. 
The  worth  of  whisky  as  a  jjeace-maker  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  in  Bums'  verse : 

**  When  neebors  anger  at  a  plea, 
And  just  as  \nid  as  wud  can  l>e, 
How  easy  can  the  barley-bree 

Cement  the  quarrel ! 
•  It 's  aye  the  cheapest  lawj-er's  fee 
To  taste  the  barrel." 

If  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  his  fervent  followers,  would  accomi^lish 
a  substantial  reform  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
let  them  •  turn  their  zenl  to  the  villanous  '  compounds  which 
audaciously  counterfeit  Scotch  whisky.     Such  spirits  as  are  issued 
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from  this  ancient  Oban  Distillery  conduce  to  "  good  spirits."  The 
influence  of  honest  Scotch  whisky  tends  to  joviality  and  generosity, 
instead  of  violence  and  murder ;  to  eood  temper  and  amity,  instead 
of  discord  and  blows.  Bacchus  by  the  ancients  was  regarded  as  the 
god  of  harmony  and  reconciliation.  There  are  many  poisonous 
pretenders  to  Scotch  whisky ;  and  it  is  when  fusel-oil  masquerades 
as  pure  spirit  that  the  evil  comes.  The  licensed  victuaUer  who 
dispenses  such  abominable  stuff  ought  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
criminal  classes.  It  is  liquid  lunacy,  fluid  ferocity,  distilled  damna- 
tion, akin  to  that  compound  which  Cassio  drank  in  Cyprus,  of  which 

"  ETcry  cup  is  unbles8*d,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil/' 

Much  of  the  drunkenness  which  disgraces  our  civilisation  is 
due  to  "  doctored  "  drink.  Alfred  Tennyson  was  incensed  by  this 
reign  of  adulteration  when  he  wrote  those  impassioned  lines  in  his 
poem  Maud: — 

"  And  the  vitriol  madness  flashes  up  in 'the  ruffians  head. 

Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yeil  of  the  trampled  wife, 
And  chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor  for  bread. 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  liffe." 

The  quantity  of  "  vitriol  madness  "  which  unprincipled  dealers 
push  into  the  market,  and  which  is  sold  cheaply  to  the 
unscrupulous  proprietors  of  garish  dram-shops  to  be  disposed  of 
dearly  enough  to  deluded  customers,  is  at  once  great  and  glaring. 
I  wonder  the  Temperance  Party  do  not  use  their  earnestness 
in  the  cause  of  reforming  the  drink,  so  that  when  the  poor  man 
wants  whisky  he  gets  it,  and  not  turpentine  and  fusel-oil  and 
amylic  atrocities;  or  when  the  doctor  orders  the  sick  woman  port- 
wine  she  is  not  imposed  upon  by  a  fraudulent  decoction  of  log- 
wood. Our  ancestors,  wiser  in  their  generation,  appointed  "  ale- 
tasters,"  who  did  their  duty  without  fear  or  favour.  Why  cannot 
"  spirit-tasters  "  be  introduced  in  our  day  ?  Or,  why  cannot  whisky 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  Food  Adulteration  Ac<^?  The 
quantity  of  bad  whisky  made  in  Great  Britain  is  amazing.  To 
use  the  word  "  whisky  "  is  an  outrage  of  the  term.  "  Patent  spirit " 
is  the  Excise  description  for  this  fluid,  which  is  made  by  a  special 
apparatus,  known  as  the  Coffey  Patent  StiU,  from  maize,  rice, 
damaged  barley,  &c.  ilalting  would  be  too  costly,  so  this  material 
is  converted  into  starch  and  saccharine  by  a  process  of  vitriol.  It  is 
then  passed  through  the  Coffey  Still  by  only  one  process,  and  boiled 
by  steam  instead  of  fire.  The  Patent  spirit  is  ostensibly  sold  for 
blending  pmposes,  and  for  cheapening  finer  spirit.  Some  of  these 
cheap  whiskies  areas  combustible  as  mat  Bourbon  spirit  of  which  a 
man  once  partook,  and  found  so  inflammable  that^ — blowing  his  nose 
directly  afterwards — he  found  his  pocket-handkerchief  in  flames. 
Such  whisky,  they  say  in  the  States,  kills  dead  at  ten  paces,  and 
no  human  being  drinking  it  ever  lives  to  pay  his  debts.  It  is  a 
delicate  matter  to  speak  of  Irish  whiskies,  since  any  depreciation 
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of  the  Sister  Isle  might  produce  another  "  Irish  diflSculty.'*  A 
wordy  war  was  once  warmly  waged  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons  between  the  Irish  and  Scotch  members.  Enoufi[h  now 
to  say  that  there  are  good  brands  of  Irish  whisky,  but  that  the 
best  Irish  whisky  is  made  from  half-raw  barley  and  half-malted 
barley,  and  boiled  in  pot  stills,  and  that  the  bulk  of  it  is  nothing 
but  "  Patent  spirit,"  deftly  flavoured  up  and  coloured  with  burnt 
£ugar  and  other  materials. 

All  this  ^^  aside  "  has  taken  place  in  the  bonding  stores.  One 
-distinguishing  feature  of  a  Scotch  distillery  is  the  presence  of  the 
'Excise  oflScers.  Whisky  is  as  carefully  guarded  by  the  Grovemment 
-as  the  Crown  jewels.  Patent  locks  and  labels  everywhere ;  Customs' 
certificates  for  everything.  A  profusion  of  seals,  to  be  broken  only 
by  the  surveyor.  A  pleUiora  of  surveys — surveys  of  the  brewing 
period,  surveys  of  the  distilling  period.  Saccharometers  and 
hydrometers.  Entries  and  gauges.  A  jargon  of  "  O.P."  and 
**  U.P.''  A  duty  of  ten  shillings  per  gallon  is  imposed  on  all  dis- 
tilled spirits,  with  an  allowance  of  two-pence  per  proof  gallon  on 
all  plain  spirits  shipped  as  stores,  exported  to  foreign  countries,  or 
deposited  in  a  Customs*  warehouse  for  exportation  or  for  fortifying 
wines.  The  distiller  is  bound  hand  and  foot  with  red  tape,  vexa- 
tious formality,  unjust  suspicions,  and  prohibitive  duties,  and  must 
wish  he  could  return  to  the  privilege  possessed  until  1785  by  the 
Ferintosh  Distillery  of  distilling  whisky  firee  of  duty : 

"  Thee,  Ferintosh !  Oh,  sadly  lost ! 
Scotland  laments  f rae  coast  to  coast ! 
Now  colic  grips,  and  barkin*  hoast, 

May  kill  us  a' ; 
For  loyal  Forbes's  chartered  boast 

Is  ta*en  awa' !  ** 

EDWARD  BRADBURY. 
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If  the  whole  truth  were  told,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  of  any 
one  man  or  any  body  of  men — with  all  their  failings  and  foibles,, 
their  shortcomings  and  sins — would  they  continue  to  occupy  the 
same  respectable  place  in  the  world's  esteem  as  they  did  before 
the  disclosures  were  made  ?  If  the  answer  given  be  negative,, 
what  is  it  which  impels  so  many  French  police  celebritiesi^we 
will  not  say  notorieties — such  as  Vidocq,  Canler,  Griscelli,'  and 
lastly,  Claude,  to  confide  their  "M^moires"  to  an  astonished 
public?  Such  books  sell  well;  there  is  money  in  them.  But 
that  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  motive.  If  the  writers  are  anxious 
to  clear  themselves  of  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  ordinary 
people  are  apt  to  entertain,  without  openly  expressing  it,  respects 
ing  many  of  their  acts,  they  should  remember  their  own  maxim 
that  "qui  s'excuse,  s'accuse."  Possibly,  they  may  be  driven  to 
write  their  books  by  mysterious  influences,  akin  to  that  which 
compelled  the  Ancient  Mariner  to  tell  his  tale,  or  which,  Monsieur 
Claude  informs  us,  invariably  induce  the  murderer  to  revisit  the 
spot  where  his  crime. was  committed,  and  where  he  is  sure  to 
be  caught  by  those  who  will  lie  in  wait  for  him.  In  any  case,, 
certain  it  is  that  these  books  contain  much  that  had  better  have 
been  left  untold,  and  which  good  society,  after  reading  it,  is  ^lure 
to  condemn  with  becoming  severity. 

And  a  police,  one  would  suppose,  is  the  last  set  of  people  in 
the  world  from-  whom  to  expect  confessions  and  confidences. 
For  if  all  is  considered  fair  in  love  and  war,  everything  is  per- 
mitted to  statecraft  and  policemanship.  For  them,  above  all 
other  persons,  the  end  is. allowed  to  sanctify  the  means.  With 
the  object  of  insuring  the  public  good,  they  do,  imchallenged,. 
many  questionable  things,  which  would  hardly  be  considered 
creditable  to  private  individuals.  But  then,  as  a  rule,  nobody 
is  in  any  hurry  to  tell  of  those  things — unless  out  of  spite,  or 
strongly  tempted  by  interest.  WTiat  motive  has  called  forth 
Monsieur  Claude's  book,  is  at  first  sight  not  very  e\*ident,  except 
it  be  to  smear  the  Second  Empire  with  indelible  blacking,  and 
to  show  up  himself  as  the  most  conscientious  of  i)olicemen, 
absorbed  in  his  profession  and  careless  of  all  else. 

His  fancy  for  self-laudation  may  be  excused ;  but  many  of  his 
readers  will  think  that,  having  eaten  the  bread  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  accepted  advancement  from  it  as  opportunity  offered, 
he  might  as  well  have  held  his  blacking  brusn  in  check.     Of 
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•course,  the  correctness  of  many  of  his  statements  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  disputed — as  was  sure  to  be  the  case  when 
such  prominent  personages  and  their  doings  are  concerned. 
Nor  are  gross  mistakes  entirely  absent;  as  when  the  writer 
supposes  that  Napoleon  III.,  instead  of  merely  acting  as  a 
special  constable  on  a  particular  occasion,  was  obliged  to  earn 
his  bread  as  a  policeman  in  London.  But  neither  errors,  nor 
the  acceptance  of  literary  assistance,  render  the  memoirs  abso- 
lutely apochryphal.  Other  feujts  which  fell  within  a  police- 
officer's  sphere  of  action,  we  may  at  least  presume  not  to  have 
been  seriously  or  extravagantly  distorted. 

Thus,  as  fer  as  the  matter  of  gambling  is  concerned,  should 
you  want  to  be  ruined,  get  put  out  of  the  way,  or  commit 
suicide,  needless  is  the  journey  to  Monaco.  You  will  find  all 
that  can  be  wished  for,  in  that  line,  in  Paris.  Young  and  old 
might  take  warning  by  what  Monsieur  Claude  tells  us,  but,  as 
he  says,  they  don't  choose  to  take  warning,  and  they  won't.  For 
although  the  State  can  suppress  gambUng  houses,  it  cannot 
suppress  the  passion  for  gambling.  The  disease  falls  within  the 
province  of  the  hospitals  for  incurables.  "  Hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  breast,''  especially  in  the  gamblei^s  breast. 

A  French  gambler,  at  least,  never  confesses  that  he  has  lost ; 
the  word  "  lose  "  is  an  abomination.  He  has  simply  experienced 
**  xm.  ecart."  After  a  run  of  ill  luck,  he  says,  "  Je  suis  engage ! " 
When  completely  ruined,  he  holds  his  tongue  and  is  content  to 
watch  other  peoples'  play,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
practical  knowledge  and  his  imimpeachable  theory  of  probabilities. 
The  gambler  is  full  of  fancies  and  super6titi(jns.  At  Baden, 
one  roidette  player  never  exceeded  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  His 
stake  was  invariably  the  same ;  he  either  lost  two  thousand  francs 
or  he  won  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand.  The  gambler  believes  in 
fetiches,  charms,  and  amulets.  If  a  hunchback  is  winning,  people 
will  get  near  him,  to  touch  his  hump.  At  Vichy,  rabbits'  feet  are 
employed  to  touch  unfelt  the  back  of  a  lucky  player ;  luck  being 
communicable  by  the  slightest  contact,  exactly  like  an  electric 
spark. 

A  thorough  gambler  never  destroys  himself.  The  cashier  who 
loses  his  master's  money,  the  si>eculator  who  risks  all  to  re- 
establish his  fortime,  often  will  destroy  themselves.  But  the  true 
gambler  never  despairs,  even  after  his  last  coin  is  gone.  If  nothing 
else  is  left,  he  will  stake  his  shirt.  He  has  miscalculated  the 
chances,  that  is  all.  One  day  or  another,  he  is  sure  of  his  revenge. 
He  is  mad,  but  with  a  madness  inherent  to  the  race.  People  in 
their  senses  would  seek  refuge  in  death;  not  he.  Consequently,  the 
irreclaimable  gambler  attains  an  advanced,  if  not  a  good,  old  age. 
WTien  an  end  was  put  to  public  gambling  in  Paris,  the  autho- 
rised cercles  or  clubs  assumed  considerably  greater  importance 
Private  hells  became  too  numerous  to  be  counted,  and  the  profits 
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which  previously  went  to  the  State  were  transferred  to  the  keepers 
of  clandestine  "tripots."  Ordinarily,  the  tolerated  clubs  are 
managed  by  a  military-looking  person,  whom  the  players  ironi- 
cally style  the  commandant,  or  the  colonel.  Private  hells  are 
kept  by  women  past  their  prime,  also  ironically  adorned  with  the 
title  of  baronne,  or  marquise.  The  club  colonels,  who  start  the 
game,  get  for  their  night's  share  of  the  establishment's  revenue, 
some  four  or  five  thousand  fi:ancs.  The  marquise  of  tripots,  calling- 
themselves  tables  d'hote,  contents  herself  with  candlestick  per* 
quisites. 

After  dinner,  the  dining-room  is  speedily  metamorphosed  into  a 
card-room.  Between  eleven  and  twelve,  as  soon  as  the  guests 
who  do  not  play  are  gone,  the  curtains  are  closed,  the  white  table* 
cloth  removed,  discovering  the  regulation  green  cloth,  which  is 
then  surrounded  by  professional  (Ireeks,  minors,  and  dilapidated 
spendthrift  men  about  town,  who  are  soon  engaged  in  "  un  jeu 
d'enfer."  An  experienced  baronne,  or  marquise,  who  knows  what 
she  is  about,  will  realise  from  under  the  candlesticks,  four  or  five 
hundred  francs  an  evening.  From  midnight  to  one  in  the 
morning  is  the  time  usually  selected  by  the  police  to  enter, 
surprise  the  Greeks  at  full  swing,  and  seize  the  stakes. 

In  such  company,  even  for  practised  hands,  the  chance  of 
winning  is  extremely  small ;  it  is  still  less  for  novices.  A  sample 
of  the  proceedings  is  instanced  by  a  certain  Greek  who  was  caught 
one  night  in  a  private  establishment  kept  by  a  lady  who  called 
herself  a  German  baroness,  but  who  really  had  been  cook  to  an 
aged  baron,  from  whom  she  got  a  legacy  sufficient  to  set  her  up 
in  life.  She  then  received  her  old  master's  titled  friends,  enter- 
taining them  after  dinner  with  games  of  cards.  But  one  of  her 
guests  having  complained  of  a  swindle,  she  was  sent  to  the  Saint- 
Lazare  House  of  Detention  to  meditate  for  a  while  on  the  xm- 
pleasantnesses  to  which  her  new  profession  was  liable. 

The  trick  by  which  she  helped  the  Greeks,  her  friends,  to  pluck 
her  wealthy  visitors,  was  this:  No  games  were  allowed  in  her 
house,  except  those  played  by  two  persons  only.  After  having 
well  plied  the  intended  victim  with  excellent  wine  during  a  capital 
dinner,  the  baroness  conducted  him  to  her  own  boudoir.  As  soon 
as  he  was  comfortably  settled  in  an  easy  chair,  the  baroness 
pressed  a  small  knob,  which  was  concealed  behind  the  chair.  The 
Greek,  seated  opposite,  dealt  the  cards;  the  other  player,  by 
stooping  forward  to  take  them,  exposed  a  small  mirror  fixed  in  the 
back  of  the  chair,  and  previously  hidden  by  the  velvet  lining, 
which  informed  the  Greek  what  cards  were  in  his  adversary's 
hand.    To  win  was  thus  an  easy  matter.    But  one  evening,  a 

fuest,  more  sober  than  his  predecessors  in  the  seat  of  honour, 
iscovered  this  pretty  little  piece  of  machinery,  which,  by  the 
interference  of  the  police,  enfrarced  on  the  ex-cook  and  her  con- 
federate a  temporary  retirement  from  this  wicked  world. 
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The  abolition  of  public  gambling*  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber  in 
1837,  attracted  to  Paris  a  number  of  self-styled  widows  of  colonels 
or  commandants  killed  in  the  wars  of  the  First  Empire,  who  took 
into  their  confidence  someone  of  their  late  husbands'  former  com- 
rades, to  assist  them  in  keeping  a  private  house  for  play.  He 
figured  in  the  establishment  as  a  boarder,  and  also  called  himself 
colonel  or  commandant.  He  was  the  umpire  in  all  cases  of  error 
or  doubt.  He  was  the  players'  friend  and  counsellor.  WTien  he 
played  himself,  which  rarely  happened,  he  always  won.  He 
recompensed  the  losers  by  recounting  his  campaigns  and  relating, 
for  the  bondredth  time,  the  burning  of  Moscow.  But  in  that 
golden  age  of  private  gambling,  the  widow's  boarder  was  not 
always  content  with  dining  gratis.  Sometimes,  at  the  close  of  a 
splendid  night's  work,  he  disappeared  with  the  contents  of  the 
bank,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  afterwards.  The  widow  made 
no  complaint,  for  fear  of  attracting  attention  from  the  police.  But 
as  a  commandant  was  indispensable  to  manage  money  matters, 
she  resigned  herself  to  the  loss  and  took  a  new  one,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  her  card-playing  customers. 

At  that  epoch.  Monsieur  Claude  possessed  a  couple  of  inspectors 
unrivalled  in  their  faculty  of  scenting  out  and  tracking  adven- 
turers and  Greeks.  One  was  called  the  "squirrel,"  from  his  agility; 
the  other,  the  "  ventriloquist,"  from  his  vocal  accomplishments.  The 
former  knew  every  cercle  in  Paris.  Under  the  strangest  dis- 
guises of  dress  and  manner,  he  held  familiar  converse,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night,  with  all  the  high-priests  of  6carte, 
piquet,  roulette,  and  baccarat.  He  could  "  sauter  la  carte  "  with 
admirable  rapidity ;  he  could  deal  aces  and  kings  to  himself  at 
discretion.  It  was  almost  a  pleasure  to  be  cleaned  out  by  so  adroit 
a  player. 

The  other,  the  "  ventriloquist,"  enjoyed  a  wider  field  of  action. 
The  directors  of  tolerated  cercles  knew  that  an  imfavourable 
report  from  him  might  close  their  establishment.  Consequently 
he  was  the  terror  of  self-styled  colonels  and  commandants.  As 
soon  as  he  appeared,  the  winnings  of  the  bank  were  speedily 
smuggled  out  of  the  way.  Most  of  all  was  he  feared  in  private 
hells,  where  he  fell  like  a  bombshell,  after  tracking  a  professional 
Greek  and  nailing  him  on  the  spot,  while  epithets — "  swindler !  '* 
"  thief ! " — proceeding  no  one  knew  whence,  like  the  cry  of  an 
accusing  conscience,  augmented  the  general  stupefaction  and 
thereby  enabled  the  inspectors  to  eflfect  a  seizure  of  both  stakes 
and  gamblers. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mexican  Expedition,  the  "ventriloquist'* 
directed  his  superior's  attention  to  a  house  recently  opened,  in  the 
Rue  du  Helder,  by  a  Spanish  beauty  who  was  just  a  little  past 
the  first  blush  of  youth;  It  was  subsequently  closed,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  tragic  event  in  which  the  "ventriloquist"  played  an 
important  part.      The  affair  did  not  come  before  the  tribunals 
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because  of  the  lady's  princely  protectors,  some  of  whom  stood    in 
close  vicinity  to  the  steps  of  the  imperial  throne. 

She  did  things  in  grand  style.  Her  guests  supped  and  gamed  in 
a  way  unknown  even  under  the  Regency.     Louis  d'ors   changed 
•owners  by  handfiils.     A  hundred  thousand  francs  rolled  across  the 
green  cloth  with  a  rapidity  that  took  your  breath  away.    Champagne 
and  flirting  were  merely  the  accessories  and  superfluities  of   tlie 
night's  entertainment.     Her  saloons  were  only  the  antechambers 
to  the  one  room  consecrated  to  baccarat.       Catastrophes  occurred 
there   almost  daily.      But  whenever  the  scandal  threatened    to 
make  too  much  noise,  or  the  victim  belonged  to  the  upper  ten 
thousand,  some  deus  ex  machi/na  in  the  shape  of  a  cash-box,  x^as 
sure  to  interfere  and  make  good  the  deficit.       Not  a  few  leading 
politicians,  entirely  shelled  out  by  the  fair  Spaniard's  croupiers, 
had  been  glad  to  accept  some  advantageous  position  in  the  pro- 
vinces, far  away  from  Paris,  where  they  might  heal  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  adverse  luck.       Besidea  being  a  gambling  house,  the 
place   was  also  a   centre  of  intrigues,  whence  resulted  many  a 
diplomatic  decision  inspired  by  the  want  of  money  in  influential 
-quarters.      Moreover,  it  was  a  rendezvous  of  those  spies  who  best 
deserved  the  liberalities  of  the  imperial  privy  purse. 

The  "  ventriloquist"  frequented  the  house  in  the  Ruedu  Helder, 
mainly  to  keep  an  eye  on  a  certain  Marquis  d'Albano,  designated 
•'^  rhomme  aux  saphirs,"  because  he  wore  them  in  abundance,  an 
Italian  or  Spanish  nobleman  who,  they  said,  had  re-made  his 
shattered  fortune  in  Mexico,  in  the  gold  mines,  or  somewhere. 
The  marquis  played  high  in  the  Helder  house.  When  he  had  no 
more  banknotes  to  put  on  the  table,  he  staked  handfiils  of  jewels, 
with  which  his  pockets  were  always  filled,  against  a  run  of  ill  luck. 
One  would  say  that  those  jewels,  spread  out  on  the  table,  served 
him  as  guardian  fetiches.  It  was  rare  that  his  good  luck  did  not 
return  as  soon  as  all  his  gold  coin  was  exhausted. 

Now  the  "  ventriloquist "  had  mentioned  in  his  reports  that  all  the 
noble  marquis's  gems  were  false;  so  that  the  occasion  of  his 
offering  them  as  stakes  was  exactly  the  moment  when  his  feats  of 
legerdemain  had  to  be  put  in  practice.  On  no  account  could  he 
allow  his  false  stones  to  pass  into  a  stranger's  hands — which  would 
at  once  have  exiK)sed  him  to  the  charge  of  swindling — for  he  was, 
in  fact,  a  Greek  of  the  most  dangerous  species,  who,  expelled  from 
foreign  gambling  houses,  had  come  to  France  to  play  his  last 
trump  card. 

He  was  accompanied  by  a  little  mean-looking,  crafty-eyed  old 
man,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  counseller,  but  who,  like  the 
pretended  noble  was  a  finished  sharper.  The  man  of  sapphires,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  all  professional  Greeks,  won  by 
means  of  bevelled  cards.  But  the  counsellor  had  a  more  original 
trick  for  turning  the  chances  in  his  confederate's  favour.  A 
tortoise-shell  box  which  never  left  him,  was  ceaselessly  polished  and 
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re-polished  until  it  became  a  perfect  mirror.  Under  pretence  of 
oflfering  bon-bons  to  persons  near  him,  the  lid  of  his  box  reflected 
the  cards  held  in  the  hand  of  his  associate's  adversary. 

One  night,  while  reckless  gambling  was  going  on,  the  "  ventri- 
loquist "  slipi^ed  into  the  room.  The  Marquis  d'Albano,  dark- 
visaged,  extremely  elegant,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  seated  at 
a  card-table  opi)08ite  to  a  quiet  young  man  who  had  just  won  all 
the  marquis's  money.  The  loser,  as  was  his  habit  on  such 
occasions,  spread  out  on  the  table  a  number  of  large  showy 
emeralds  and  sapphires  and  asked  to  have  his  revenge,  which  was 
granted.  From  that  instant,  luck  turned  in  the  sharper's  favour ; 
in  twenty  minutes  he  had  plundered  the  young  man  of  some  forty 
thousand  francs,  which  he  heaped  up  before  him  amongst  his  pre- 
tended precious  stones. 

The  young  man  in  tmm  demanded  a  revenge,  with  all  he  had 
lost,  namely  forty-thousand  francs,  as  the  stake.  A  portion  of  the 
lady's  guests  crowded  round  to  watch  the  players.  The  "ventrilo- 
quist" pressed  into  the  front  rank,  in  order  not  to  lose  a  movement 
of  the  marquis's  hands,  and  he  distinctly  saw  him  exchange  one  of 
the  cards  he  held  for  another  card  which  he  drew  out  of  his  sleeve. 
The  marquis  was  about  to  play  a  king  when  the  "  ventriloquist " 
sent  forth  from  his  interior  the  words, "  Marquis,  you  are  a  thief !  " 

This  unexpected  accusation,  interrupting  the  profound  silence 
caused  by  the  imi>ortance  of  the  game,  came  down  uix)n  them  like  a 
thunderbolt.  The  yormg  man  rose  from  the  table,  indignant,  angry. 
The  marquis,  ignorant  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  as  much 
surprised  as  his  adversary,  lost  countenance.  He  rose  abruptly, 
leaving  two  kings  of  hearts  upon  the  table.  Evidently  one  of  the 
players  was  a  cheat. 

A  shout  of  indignation  escaped  from  the  company,  the  "  ventrilo- 
quist "  who  had  provoked  this  salutary  diversion  in  the  young  man's 
interest,  prepared  to  lay  hands  upon  the  marquis,  but  he  reckoned 
without  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the  counsellor.  This  latter 
personage,  who  had  so  much  reason  as  the  lady  to  prevent  his 
confederate's  getting  into  trouble,  profited  by  the  confusion  caused 
by  a  denunciation  which  seemed  to  come  from  another  world. 
The  young  man  had  rushed  at  the  Greek,  also  treating  him  as  a 
swindler  and  a  thief.  During  the  altercation,  the  counsellor  took 
advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  chairs  were  being  pushed 
about  in  the  struggle.  With  the  Spanish  woman's  help  he  ex- 
tracted the  duplicate  cards  from  his  accomplice's  sleeve  and  thrust 
them  into  the  other  player's  pocket. 

The  "  ventriloquist"  failed  to  observe  this  manoeuvre.  'WTien  the 
marquis,  saved  by  the  counsellor,  insisted  that  both  he  and  hig 
adversary  should  be  searched,  in  order  to  see  which  of  the  two 
was  the  swindler,  it  was  the  young  man  and  the  "ventriloquist"  who 
found  themselves  "  done."  After  searching  the  marquis  and 
finding  nothing  wrong,  they  searched  his  dupe,  in  whose  pocket 
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were  found  the  duplicate  cards,  which  in  reality  belonged  to  the 
Greek. 

A  general  outcry  was  the  consequence.  The  young  man  seemed 
suflFering  from  a  horrible  nightmare.  As  the  money  ne  had  staked 
was  not  his  own,  but  had  been  taken  from  a  bank  in  which  he  was 
clerk,  his  condemnation,  he  knew,  was  already  certain.  Under 
the  weight  of  so  terrible  an  accusation,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn mmself.  Leaving  the  room,  in  the  ante-chamber  he  seized 
his  cane,  a  sword-stick,  left  there,  and  plunged  the  blade  into  his- 
breast.  Then,  dragging  himself  back,  all  bleeding,  into  the  room^ 
while  the  marquis  was  pocketing  his  dishonest  winnings,  the  un- 
happy victim  asked  of  the  afirighted  guests,  "  Does  a  sharper,  like 
that  villain,  die  in  this  way  ?  " 

He  fell,  and  expired  a  few  moments  afterwards.  The  "  ventrilo- 
quist "  swore  to  avenge  his  death ;  which  he  subsequently  did,  with 
considerable  diflSculty.  The  sequel  of  the  story  is  too  long  to 
give  here.  The  lady  and  her  gambling-house  felt  the  effects  of 
this  tragedy.  Her  customers,  although  they  obeyed  an  order 
from  the  Tuileries  to  hush  up  the  terrible  adventure,  nevertheless 
deserted  the  Rue  du  Helder,  in  order  not  to  breathe  an  atmos- 
phere tainted  with  blood.  Monsieur  Claude  was  greatly  annoyed 
at  having  his  hands  tied,  and  not  being  allowed  to  bring  this  un- 
principled woman  to  justice.  She  was  condemned,  nevertheless, 
by  the  public  voice,  although,  by  means  of  sovereign  protection^ 
she  escaped  the  rigom^  of  the  law. 

At  a  later  period,  through  the  "  squirrel's  "  energetic  measures, 
both  the  male  sharpers  were  arrested.  The  marquis,  whose  real 
name  was  Jacques  Kouniol,  died  in  a  madhouse.  He  began  life 
as  a  smuggler,  and  in  a  night  afl&uy  shot  (but  did  not  quite  kill) 
his  own  father,  an  honest  douanier  or  customs-officer  on  the 
Spanish  frontier.  The  rest  of  his  existence  was  spent  in  card- 
sharping,  with  fluctuating  success,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New. 

Thieves,  it  seems,  resemble  gamblers,  not  only  in  their  chequered 
career,  but  also  in  the  fancies  and  superstitions  which  influence 
their  professional  proceedings.  A  volume  might  be  filled  by  the 
enumeration  of  their  manias  and  singularities.  The  famous 
forger,  Gatebourse,  never  put  a  higher  number  than  1,000  on  his 
admirably-executed  bank  notes.  The  numbers  500  and  2000,  he 
felt  a  presentiment,  would  bring  him  to  grief.  "  And,  in  fact,** 
he  remarked  to  Monsieur  Claude,  "  it  was  the  fiacre.  No.  2525, 
which  conveyed  me  to  the  Juge  d'lnstruction." 

Many  an  assassin  or  housebreaker  will  refrain  from  committing 
a  crime  on  a  Friday.  AMiat  a  pity  all  the  days  of  the  week  are 
not  Fridays !  One  fellow,  whose  speciality  was  robbing  churches, 
never  commenced  operations  without  first  kneeling  before  the 
altar  and  praying  that  his  venture  might  go  oflF  smoothly.  Each 
practitioner  has  his  own  proper  line  of  business,  from  which  he 
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never  risks  the  least  departure.  The  same  tricks  are  repeated 
again  and  again,  not  through  want  of  inventive  genius,  but  be- 
eause  innovations  are  mistrusted  as  hazardous,  and  because  the 
old  dodge  has  always  answered  well.  A  little  thought  ought  to 
lead  him  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  thiePs  sui>erstitiou8 
adherence  to  routine  almost  insures  his  capture  by  the  police.  By 
himself  betraying  the  category  to  which  he  belongs,  he  all  the 
more  readily  falls  into  their  clutches. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  charrieur — Littre's  great  French 
dictionary  says,  •'  Charrieur,  a  slang  word  for  a  variety  of  thief 
who  gets  his  living  out  of  country  folks."  The  French  call  him  a 
"  voleur  a  ramericaine,**  but  do  not  state  on  what  authority  his 
method  is  attributed  to  American  invention.  Well,  once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  charrieur  who,  although  very  expert  in  all  sorts 
of  thieving,  would  never,  out  of  sujierstition,  change  his  mode  of 
action,  although  it  is  as  old  as  the  world. 

Selecting  tne  fair  sex,  by  preference,  as  his  dupes,  he  called 
himself  the  son  of  the  Grovemor  of  California,  who  had  arrived  by 
the  railway  only  five  minutes  ago.  Being  a  complete  stranger,  he 
did  not  know  a  single  street  in  the  capital  of  France,  and  there- 
fore took  the  liberty  of  asking  his  way  of  a  lovely  young  person, 
whose  handsome  ornaments  were  in  harmony  with  her  tasteful 
dress.  WTien  people  are  walking  together  in  the  same  direction, 
acquaintance  is  speedily  made.  The  Governor  of  California's  son, 
a  good-looking  young  fellow,  remarks  that,  as  a  stranger,  he  is 
naturally  anxious  about  the  security  of  some  samples  of  his 
country's  produce,  ingots  of  the  purest  gold,  which  he  allows  to 
peep  out  of  his  pocket.  The  young  person  shares  his  appre- 
hensions. The  young  man,  delighted  with  her  sympathy,  presents 
her  with  a  louis  d'  or,  which  she  refuses,  exclaiming  that  she  has 
shown  him  the  way  out  of  pure  and  disinterested  good-natiu-e. 
He  insists  on  her  acceptance,  declaring  that  in  his  country,  a 
service,  however  slight,  is  always  remunerated.  Then,  as  he  has 
heard  that  Paris  is  fall  of  robbers,  he  begs  the  young  person  to 
take  charge  of  the  gold,  which  might  prove  a  temptation  to  needy 
passengers.  She  hesitates  again ;  and  as  everything  in  his  country 
is  recompensed,  he  offers  for  this  additional  assistance  to  present 
her  with  a  costly  ring,  always  contriving  that  this  point  of  the 
conversation  shall  take  place  in  front  of  a  jeweller's  shop.  The 
young  Califomian,  as  delicate  as  generous,  begs  her  to  lend  him 
her  ring,  as  a  pattern  for  the  size,  that  her  reputation  may  not  be 
compromised  by  their  entering  the  shop  together.  She  obeys, 
giving  him  her  ring  or  some  other  article  of  value,  fully  confiding  in 
a  governor's  son  whose  pockets  are  stuffed  full  of  Califomian  gold. 
As  soon  as  her  back  is  turned,  and  without  entering  the  shop,  he 
cats  away  up  a  side  street  running  as  fEtst  his  legs  can  carry  him, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  is  running  still. 

Tired  of  waiting,  the  fair  one  peeps  into  the  shop.     Her  amiable 
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companion  is  not  there.  She  inspects  his  ingots,  they  are  lmnp3 
of  gilt  lead;  his  louis  d'or  is  a  counterfeit  coin.  The  truth 
flashes  across  her  mind;  but  the  truth  will  not  bring  back  her 
lost  ring,  her  brooch,  her  watch,  or  her  temper. 

In  less  than  one  week  five  women  were  taught  how  dear  it  costs 
to  show  a  handsome  young  Califomian  his  way  in  Paris.  By-and- 
bye,  they  recognized  their  charming  charrieur  "  pinched  "  at  the 
tribunal,  and  saw  him  start  by  quite  a  diflferent  road  to  that  which 
they  had  indicated.  The  laughers  were  on  the  Califomian's  side  ; 
but  all  the  ladies  made  a  vow  that  they  would  never,  no  never,  be 
sojtaken  in  again. 

E.   S.    DELAMERE. 
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THE  WHITE  ALPINE  ROSE. 

A   PRIMA  donna's  STORY. 


One  summer  I  had  been  starring  all  over  Germany,  till  I  could 
sing  no  more,  but  felt  I  must  rest  or  die.  I  chose  to  rest.  I  ran 
away  to  the  Engadine  and  there  arranged  a  month's  holiday  enter- 
tainment. The  scene  was  a  chalet,  Pontresina ;  the  company 
included,  besides  myself — Gabrielle  Dor — my  sister  Nina,  a  prince 
from  Bussia,  a  baron  frotn  Austria,  a  millionaire  from  England,  a 
savant  from  Berlin,  a  noble  dilettante  from  Italy — all  personages 
of  such  distinction  that  we  frowned  at  the  tourists  in  our  path  as 
though  they  were  poachers  or  pickpockets.  I  threw  myself  ener- 
getically into  my  new  and  successful  rdle- of  Se)inerinn.  We  rose 
at  six,  drank  new  milk,  walked  miles,  rode  mules,  saw  the  cheese 
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made,  and  did  a  number  of  things  of  which  the  grand  charm  was, 
that  we  had  never  done  them  before. 

One  day  Baron  St.  Amand,  our  Austrian  friend,  planned  an 
excursion.  He  had  found  a  carriage  to  hold  ten — such  carriages 
do  exist  in  the  Engadine — and  we  drove  out,  past  miles  of  green 
lakes  and  larch  woods,  the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  to  where  it 
suddenly  breaks  oflF,  and  the  lonely  little  Maloja  inn  overlooks  the 
dip  into  Italy.  From  here  a  short  walk  up  a  side  valley 
brought  us  well  out  of  sight  of  the  road,  to  a  spot  happily  chosen 
for  the  picnic.  A  little  Alpine  flower-prairie  on  the  edge  of  a 
larch  wood,  with  fine  views  across  a  precipitous  ravine — ^the  bed  of 
a  murmuring  torrent —  and  snow  peaks  and  ice-fields  in  the  back- 
ground, magnificent  in  the  sunshine.  We  saw  all  this  afterwards, 
but  on  the  moment  of  arrival,  with  ten  Engadine  appetites,  we 
had  eyes  only  for  the  lunch  baskets,  and  how  far  more  glorious  than 
the  glaciers  and  cloud-capped  mountain  tops  were  the  substantial 
pies  and  cakes  and  cream-cheeses  provided  by  the  baron  ! 

An  Austrian  must  do  everything  en  prince.  How  he  had  con- 
jured up  a  Parisian  feast  in  the  wilderness  was  his  secret  and  not 
our  business,  which  was  to  enjoy  it :  as  we  did,  t^ing  its  perfec- 
tions as  a  matter  of  course.  And  when,  whilst  over  the  dessert,  we 
heard  faint  musical  sounds  approaching  in  the  larch  wood,  we  took 
it  for  granted  our  master  of  the  ceremonies  had  furnished  a  firsts 
rate  band,  to  complete  the  bill  of  fiure  with  a  serenade. 

We  were  disappointed.  It  was  only  a  little  ragamuffin  doing 
business  on  his  own  account,  a  child  with  a  husky  voice,  shouting 
a  folk-song,  melancholy  and  monotonous,  as  folk-songs  mostly  are, 
and  accompanying  himself,  with  some  dexterity,  on  the  rudest 
stringed  instnmient  I  ever  saw. 

"  No  street  music  in  the  mountains  1 "  implored  the  Italian 
amateur,  who  was  as  particular  about  "  mixing "  the  artistic  im- 
pression he  sought  as  the  wines  he  drank.  "  Tell  him  to  be  oflF,  St. 
Amand.  Heaven  forbid  that  Mdlle.  Dor's  ears  should  be  tortured 
thus!" 

"  I  like  street  music,"  said  I,  partly  to  see  the  amazement  come 
over  his  insipid  countenance.  "  I  often  stop  to  listen  to  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  in  the  distance,  and  my  concierge  has  orders  to  give  to  all 
the  Pfifferari  who  pass  my  door.  The  refrain  of  that  song  is  new 
and  very  catching.     Call  the  boy  here,  baron." 

He  came  out  of  the  trees,  shyly,  looking  like  some  wild  thing  of 
the  woods,  just  caught — a  young  creature  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
with  a  shock  of  dark  curls,  brown  skin  and  white  teeth.  He  had 
wild  eyes,  but  a  curiously  soft  half-girlish  expression  round  the 
mouth.  They  tossed  him  scraps  of  our  meal,  which  he  greedily 
devoured,  then  half-a-franc  to  sing  the  song  again,  that  Nina  might 
note  down  the  air  for  me.  The  words  were  in  the  Bohemian  dia- 
lect, which  from  its  likeness  to  my  own  mother  tongue,  the  Hun- 
garian, I  understood  perfectly. 
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The  Gold  Princess  sat  by  the  stream,  with  hair  like  a  wreath  of  spun  silk. 

The  king  sends  his  messenger — "If  she  is  as  fair  as  men  say,  my  bride  shall  she  be.** 

The  messenger  returns—*'  She  is  more  fair.**  The  wedding  feast  is  prepared ;  the 
Iking  goes  forth  with  the  wedding  guests  to  fetch  the  bride. 

laughs  the  maiden,  '*  Thinks  the  king  that  the  sister  of  the  moon,  the  child  of  the 
sun,  the  comrade  of  the  morning  star,  will  be  his  wife  ?  *' 

She  flings  three  golden  apples  in  the  air — "  Let  him  catch  who  can."  Three 
lightnings  fall  from  heaven.  One  strikes  the  king,  one  his  messenger,  the  third 
the  wedding  guests.     None  escapeil,  to  tell  of  the  king*s  wooing. 

Lado/  Lado! 

The  song  ended,  we  gave  him  half-a-franc  more  to  stop  sinfiring 
and  eo.  He  curled  himself  up  under  the  larch  trees,  and  there 
lay,  snaring  his  bread  with  his  companion,  a  mongrel  dog,  ragged 
and  unkempt  as  his  master. 

I  sat  making  a  bouquet  of  such  flowers  as  grew  within  my  reach, 
and  absently  running  over  the  refrain  of  the  song 

"  Lado  !  Lado  !  "  echoed  the  English  millionaire,  stupidly,  who 
was  stretched  on  the  grass  at  my  feet,     "  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means,"  said  I,  mocking  him — for  any  fool  but  an  English 
fool  would  have  guessed  instantly  that  "  Lado "  means  love — 
"WTio  will  fetch  me  the  best-looking  flower  for  my  bouquet? 
He  shall  have  his  reward." 

"Here,  then,  my  most  gracious  I"  exclaimed  the  German's 
^ttural  voice.  He  had  just  secured  a  splendid  yellow  gentian, 
the  pride  of  the  Engadine,  and  presented  it  to  me  with  a 
l)ompou8  air. 

"  Scentless,  your  gentian  blossom,"  I  objected,  taking  it 
nevertheless. 

"  V^Tiat  of  this  ? "  said  the  Russian,  holding  up  a  tuft  of  the 
purple-scented  vanilla  flower. 

"  Too  common,  by  half,"  I  returned,  placing  it  with  the  rest. 

"  This  should  please  you,"  drawled  young  Italy,  offering  a 
delicate  campanula. 

"  lliat  ?    Faded  already."    I  threw  it  away. 

A  contest  began — a  rage — half  jest,  half  earnest,  which  should 
secure  for  me  the  most  valuable  prize.  After  a  while  the  English- 
man, who  had  gone  clambering  on  the  heights  above  us,  returned 
"hot  and  breathless,  but  proud  as  a  peacock,  with  a  tuft  of  fine 
edelweiss,  which  threw  the  other  flowers  into  the  shade. 

"  You  mean  to  be  the  winner,  after  all,"  said  I,  with  approval. 
**  My  favorite  edelweiss  !     WTiat  could  excel  it,  I  do  not  know." 

"  I  do,"  said  St.  Amand,  who  alone  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
competition;  "the  white  Alpine  rose.  WTiich  of  you  will  find 
that?" 

"  V^Tiat  is  it  ? — where  is  it?"  they  cried  in  concert.  "Tell  us 
where  to  look." 

"  It  does  not  exist,"  said  the  German,  stoutly,  "  If  ever  it  did, 
it  is  extinct." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  St.  Amand,  "  it  has  been  found  in  this  very 
valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  ravine  beneath   us.     Adventurous 
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climbers  used  to  go  down  in  search  of  it  now  and  then,  till,  two 
years  ago,  a  landslip  turned  the  slope  into  the  precipice  you  see* 
Unmolested,  the  plant  is  perhaps  plentiful  now." 

1  came  to  the  brink  and  looked  down.     It  was  a  dizzy  height. 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  St.  Amand,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  which  of  you 
would  prove  his  devotion  to  Mdlle.  Dor  ?  Let  him  go  down  and 
fetch  her  the  white  Alpine  rose  that  gi-ows  by  the  torrent." 

They  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  edge. 

"  Fetch  me  a  fractured  skull  or  a  broken  limb  I "  I  said,  angrily^ 
to  the  baron.     "  Much  obliged  for  so  valuable  a  present." 

"Compose  yourself,"  returned  St.  Amand — a  thorough-going- 
cynic,  by  the  way.  "  Not  one  of  them  would  risk  getting  a. 
scratch,  or  I  should  not  have  spoken." 

And  each,  as  he  scanned  the  descent,  shook  his  head  and  made 
his  apologies. 

Said  the  Italian :  "  How  cheerfully  would  I  die  in  the  service 
of  Mdlle.  Dor,  if  I  thought  my  departed  spirit  could  haunt  the 
opera  house  where  she  sings." 

Said  the  Russian :  "  It  is  a  trick  of  St.  Amand's  to  get  rid  of 
us — his  rivals." 

Said  the  German :  "  I  can  see  distinctly  there  are  no  Alpine 
roses  below." 

Only  the  Englishman,  despite  our  entreaties,  insisted  on  ven- 
turing down  a  few  yards,  "prospected,"  and  then  cautiously 
retraced  his  way,  saying  as  he  regained  the  summit,  "Quite 
impossible,"  in  a  tone  to  close  the  discussion. 

"  Merciful  heaven  I "  shrieked  Nina,  all  of  a  sudden.  "  Look 
there!" 

The  little  Bohemian  had  come  out  of  the  wood,  and  been 
watching  us  awhile ;  imnoticed,  whilst  our  eyes  were  busy  with 
the  Englishman,  he  had  begun  the  descent,  at  a  point  a  little  way 
oflF;  we  saw  him  now  already  half-way  to  the  bottom,  hanging  to 
the  side  of  the  cliflF. 

"  Young  maniac  I "  exclaimed  the  Englishman,  shouting  "  Come 
back,"  in  his  own  vernacular,  to  which  the  urchin  naturally  paid 
no  heed. 

"  Look,  mademoiselle,"  said  St.  Amand,  "  what  not  one  of  your 
worshippers  will  do  for  you,  that  little  wretch  will  do  for  a 
penny." 

"Don't,  baron,"  said  I.  "Is  it  so  pleasant  to  be  reminded 
that  there  are  wretches  to  whom  a  penny  is  worth  so  much,  or 
life  so  little?" 

"  He's  a  dead  boy,  to  a  certainty,"  pronounced  the  Englishman. 

He  was  light  and  nimble  as  a  lizard ;  but  the  declivity  was  so 
steep  and  the  rocks  below  so  sharp,  that  Nina  turned  from  the 
sight,  saying  it  made  her  sick.  For  me  it  had  a  fascination,  a 
certain  pleasure :  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  oflF  that  small  human 
form,  clinging  to  shrubs  and  rocks  loosely  embedded  in  the  soil. 
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Suddenly,  what  we  were  all  on  the  watch  for  occurred.  His 
footing  or  his  hold  gave  way ;  he  slid  rapidly,  and  disappeared 
beneath  a  projecting  ridge.  There  was  a  dead  silence.  Nina 
£Ednted  away  in  St.  .^ijnand's  arms.  Only  the  Englishman  retained 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  started  oflF  to  the  Maloja  for  a  rope. 

We  stood  in  a  group,  looking  down.  The  torrent  gurgled 
below.  It  was  the  Italian  who  broke  the  lugubrious  silence,  in 
these  terms : 

"  The  devil  take  the  little  rascal ! " 

I  fear,  in  all  our  hearts,  we  said,  "  Amen."  Not  only  by  his 
fool's  errand  had  he  broken  up  the  harmony  of  our  afternoon ; 
but  he  had  thrust  on  these  gentlemen  the  uncomfortable  duty  of 
collecting  his  bones  and  aflFording  them  Christian  biuial. 

All  at  once,  from  ftir  below,  a  voice  rang  out — 

The  Gold  Princess  sat  by  the  stream,  'virith  hair  like  a  wreath  of  spun  silk. 
Lado!  Ladjo! 

With  altered  faces,  we  now  peered  over  the  mountain  side.  The 
voice  had  ceased,  and  we  waited  long  for  a  glimpse  of  the  vocalist. 
At  last  the  boy^s  shaggy  head  rose  up  over  the  ridge,  and  he 
crawled  slowly  and  safely  to  the  top. 

A  shout  burst  from  my  friends  as,  scrambling  to  his  feet,  he 
drew  from  the  breast  of  his  coat  a  handful  of  Alpine  roses,  i>early 
white! 

The  gentlemen  were  round  him  in  a  moment,  bidding  for  the 
prize. 

"  Five  francs  ! "  "  Ten  T  «  Twenty  I "  "  Forty ! "  «  Fifty ! " 

"  No,  no,"  he  kept  vociferating ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  Russian 
tried  to  force  them  out  of  his  grasp,  he  hit  out  fiercely  right  and 
left,  shaking  himself  free,  and  running  up  to  where  I  stood,  held 
them  out  entreatingly — his  other  fist  clenched  to  ward  oflf  his 
opponents. 

The  discomfiture  of  my  fine  friends  was  a  treat  to  see,  and  I 
felt  inclined  to  pay  handsomely  for  it.  I  signed  to  Nina  to  give 
me  my  purse. 

"  My  child,"  I  said,  looking  at  him,  "  you  must  be  very  poor  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  he  said  again,  declining  the  offered  napoleon  with  a 
quick  gesture. 

My  surprise  knew  no  bounds.  He  had  seemed  thankful  for 
half-a-franc  an  hour  ago.  His  eyes,  fixed  on  mine,  had  the  sincere 
intensity  of  a  dumb  animal's,  that  has  never  wasted  a  particle  of 
its  feelings  in  expressing  them. 

"^Tiat  is  your  name  ?"  I  asked  him. 

"Masko." 

"From  Hungary?" 

"  Bohemia,  to  serve  you,  ExcellenzJ*^ 

"  If  you  want  to  serve  me  for  nothing,  Vlasko,  you  are  the 
first." 

"  Do  you  not  sing  for  us  ?  "  he  let  fitU,  simply. 
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"  Eh — you  know  me  then,  too — ^you  ?  " 

"  You  are  she  whom  they  call  "  the  Little  Bird  Fair  Green,"  he 
said. 

That  was  a  sobriquet  they  had  found  for  me  in  Italy, 
^*'  UAngdlino  Bel  Verde^^  after  the  enchanted  smging  bird  in 
the  fiairy  tale. 

"  The  Little  Bird  Fair  Green,"  I  repeated ;  "  where  have  you 
fleen  it,  Masko  ?  " 

"  Vienna,  Venice,  Dresden  ;  first  in  Prague,  last  in  Berlin." 

"  Baron,"  I  said  to  St.  Amand,  "  come  here.  I  thought  I  knew 
the  limits  of  fame.  Perhaps  I  do — in  one  direction — in  the  other 
I  have  still  discoveries  to  make.  I  have  had  crown  princes  follow 
me  about  before  now.  Here  is  a  child  of  the  people  who  does 
the  same.  I  am  in  a  mood  to  find  his  devotion  the  more 
touching." 

"Ow.  diable  le  romanesque  vorVil  se  nicker  f^  sighed  St. 
Amand,  posed. 

"  My  child,"  I  said,  "  I  take  your  flowers,  and  I  thank  you." 

His  face  beamed  as  I  looked  at  him.  My  friends,  none  of  whom 
understood  a  word  of  his  patois,  gathered  round  in  an  inauisitive 
^oup.  Their  raillery  made  him  savage.  He  whistled  to  his  dog, 
and  rushed  oflf  into  the  thicket  of  larches  singing  wild  snatches 
of  another  of  his  country's  songs : 

'•  Black  wood,  thy  shade  refreshes ! 
Sad  heart,  with  sorrow  laden, 
Before  thine  eyes  thy  love  is  passing, 
Before  thine  eyes — yet  dar*st  thou  not  to  lift  them.** 

The  Englishman  was  now  seen  hurrying  back  fi-om  the  Maloja 
with  a  rope. 

"  Be  tranquil,"  said  I,  laughing ;  "  no  bones  are  broken.  There 
lie  nms." 

"  How  very  singular  I "  he  gasped,  Sperdu. 

"Monsieur,"  explained  the  Italian,  "yonder  little  beggar  has 
risked  his  neck  for  a  smile  fi-om  Mdlle.  Dor's  bright  eyes — and  got 
it,  too." 

"  Precisely,"  I  rejoined ;  "  it  was  more  than  any  one  of  you 
would  do,  you  know." 

It  was  altogether  very  singular,  we  agreed.  We  talked  of 
nothing  else  ^1  the  way  back,  but  on  the  morrow  the  adventure 
was  forgotten.  Imperial  visitors  had  arrived  at  Pontresina,  they 
called  at  our  chalet,  and  monopolized  our  attention.  I  thought  no 
more  of  \lasko,  except  that  in  future  I  sometimes  turned  in- 
voluntarily to  look  at  the  little  Savoyards  and  other  street 
n^nstrels  we  met.  More  than  once  I  fancied  I  recognised  his 
features,  but  it  was  in  such  distant  and  improbable  places  that  I 
fiupiK)sed  myself  mistaken.  Besides,  as  Nina  observed,  all  these 
urchins  look  alike. 

Three  years  later  I  was  at  Milan  studying  a  new  rdle  with  the 
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composer.  I  rented  a  villa  in  the  suburbs,  with  a  large  garden, 
&mous  for  grapes  and  nectarines — ^too  &mous,  indeed.  Depreda^ 
tions  began  and  became  so  frequent  that  I  lost  all  patience,  and 
my  gardener  needed  no  injunctions  to  set  watch  for  the  male- 
factors. 

It  was  summer  weather.  I  had  a  piano  moved  out  of  doors, 
where  we  spent  the  evening  hours,  the  best  in  the  dav.  One 
night  we  stayed  there  till  dawn.  I  think  we  sang  through  all  the 
new  opera.  Next  morning  came  news  that  the  poacher  had  been 
caught  lurking  under  the  vines.  I  expressed  my  satisfaction  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter  till,  about  a  fortnight  later,  Nina 
read  aloud  this  paragraph  out  of  the  local  Gazette  : 

"  A  TniEF  AT  TUB  Villa  VERAawi. — Yesterday,  Vlasko,  a  foreign  tramp,  still  young, 
bat  of  wild  and  ferocious  aspect,  was  brought  up  on  a  charge  of  robbing  the  Veracini 
gnnlens.  The  miscreant  was  seen  running  away  by  the  intrepid  gardener  in  MdUe. 
Dot's  service,  who  captured  him  after  a  desperate  resistance.  The  prisoner,  who  did 
not  defend  himself,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  month." 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  sent  at  once  for  the  carriage, 
drove  into  town,  and  asked  to  see  the  governor  of  the  goal. 

Against  all  rules,  I  procured  leave  from  him  to  speak  to  the 
prisoner. 

The  culprit  was  brought  in.  At  once  I  recognised  him,  the 
hero  of  the  white  Alpine  rose  adventure,  looking  neither  abashed 
nor  much  distressed  by  his  present  position,  no  more  than  a 
squirrel  in  a  cage.     I  accosted  him  as  severely  as  I  could  : 

*'  Masko,  you  little  rover,  how  came  you  into  my  garden  ?  " 

" Over  the  wall,  where  it  is  low; "  he  explained,  naively. 

"^Tiat  mischief  brought  you  there,  among  my  vines  and  fruit?" 

"  Eh — no,  no ! "  he  protested,  with  a  burst  of  vehemence  ;  "  I 
took  jmins  not  t/o  trample  on  the  cucumbers,  and  " — solemnly — 
**  may  the  devil  run  off  with  me,  if  I  tx)uched  a  grape ! " 

"  Then  why  go  wandering  there  at  all,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  To  listen  to  you  when  you  sang,**  he  answered,  quickly  and 
low ;  "  I  came  night  after  night." 

"  Little  lunatic  !     For  you  were  sure  to  be  caught  at  last " 

"  I  knew,  I  knew,"  he  said. 

"  By  my  gardener,  who  would  take  you  for  a  thief." 

"  But  /  Jmewj  ExceUenz.^ 

"  Then  you  acted  like  a  fool,  my  boy,"  I  concluded,  shaking  my 
head. 

**  No,  no ! "  he  persisted.  "  Listen,  ExceUenz :  I  said  *  \lasko, 
when  you  are  caught,  you  go  to  prison.  WTiat  of  that  ?  You 
have  no  character  to  lose.  Your  bed  can't  be  harder,  nor  your 
food  coarser  than  it  is.' " 

"  Aye,  but  liberty,  boy  ! " 

His  fece  clouded  for  a  moment,  but  cleared  quickly. 

"  Yes,  but  Excellenz^  I  shall  be  free  again  soon.  And  I  was 
near,  so  near — I  had  never  before  been  near  when  you  sang." 
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His  eyes  glistened,  he  looked  quite  proud  and  triumphant.  It- 
was,  certainly,  the  first  time  any  one  had  thought  it  worth  while  to 
go  to  prison  for  me. 

**  WTiy  did  you  not  explain  you  were  no  thief  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  They  woidd  not  listen,"  he  said,  with  an  expressive  shrug  and 
gesture.     "  WTiat  could  I  say,  that  they  would  believe  ?  ** 

"Well,  Masko,"  said  I,  "promise  that  when  you  are  set  at 
liberty  you  will  come  to  the  Villa  Veracini  and  let  me  know." 

He  promised,  obediently. 

"And  have  you  no  friends — ^no  message  to  send?"  I  asked, 
benevolently. 

He  hesitated. 

"  Only  one,  ExceUenz ;  it  is  Kuno,  my  dog,  the  poor  brute.  I  said 
to  him,  *  stop  at  the  Oateria  del  RampOy  but  he  might  come  to  look 
for  me,  and  they  will  shoot  him  if  they  catch  him  in  the  streets." 

I  said  I  woiild  send  to  fetch  him  from  the  tavern,  and  that 
Vlasko,  when  he  came  out,  should  find  him  safe  and  fat  at  the 
villa.  I  tried  lastly  to  intercede  with  the  governor  for  the  prisoner, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Vlasko  was  right;  the  law  must  take  its 
course,  and  his  story  would  have  fallen  on  sealed  ears. 

I  assured  myself,  however,  that  he  would  be  well  treated,  and 
fully  meant  to  do  something  for  him  on  his  release.  But  a  month 
in  lives  like  mine  is  often  a  whole  history.  Ten  days  later  I  was 
called  from  Milan  in  a  hurry.  I  found  it  impossible  to  return,  and 
fresh  changes  and  chances  led  shortly  to  my  departure  for  America, 
where  I  passed  the  next  year. 

When  I  returned,  it  was  to  Ix)ndon,  for  the  season.  One  after- 
noon, I  visited  the  studio  of  the  famous  artist,  H .     He  had 

invited  me  to  see  a  picture  he  was  finishing,  and  that  was  much 
talked  of  at  that  time,  "  The  First  Musician." 

His  "  First  Musician  "  is  merely  a  little  savage,  who  has  thrown 
away  his  bow  and  spear,  to  construct  for  himself  a  rough  guitar 
out  of  a  hollow  gourd,  strung  with  fibres  of  creeping  plants.  My 
attention  was  diverted  from  the  exquisitely  minute  painting  of  the 
young  chieftain's  shell-necklace  and  the  plants  and  pebbles  at 
his  feet,  to  the  features  of  the  face  itself,  which  were  distinctly 
&miliar  to  me. 

"  An  interesting  countenance,"  I  observed,  tentatively. 

"  Ah,  you  think  so  ?  "  responded  H ,  with  animation.     Seeing 

my  curiosity  he  became  quickly  communicative.  "  The  little  beggar 
is  quite  an  oddity,  and  no  mistake ;  I  picked  him  up  in  the  streets, 
an  arab  from  some  London  den  ;  but  1  had  to  bribe  him  well  to  sit 
to  me.  He  has  a  master  who  gives  him  more  blows  than  pence, 
when  his  gains  fall  short,  and  I  more  than  suspect  the  gang  of 
belonging  to  the  light-fingered  gentry." 

"  Tlie  boy,  like  tne  rest,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No ;  there's  the  wonder.  He  seems  honest  for  all  the  com- 
pany he  keeps,  and  gets  into  trouble  for  it  sometimes,  as  I  made 
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Mm  confess.  I've  offered,  when  I've  done  with  him,  to  send  him 
hack  to  his  own  country ;  but  he  won't  go.  He  says  he  can  make 
more  money  here.  He's  coming  this  morning  for  a  last  sitting — 
I  shall  make  him  the  offer  once  more,  he  will  refuse,  and  then  I 
shall  send  him  about  his  business." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  I  said. 

My  friend  H looked  politely  amazed.     Philanthropy  had 

never  yet  been  reckoned  one  among  my  many  eccentricities.  I 
laughed,  and  to  account  for  my  apparent  caprice,  told  him  the 
story  of  my  acquaintance  with  his  model.  He  listened  with  great 
interest,  which  he,  in  his  turn,  proceeded  to  account  for  by  telling 
me  he  believed  the  boy  to  be  possessed  of  extraordinary 
musical  ability,  which,  properly  cultivated,  would  secure  him  a 
comfortable,  probably  a  brilliant  future.  He  had  told  him  so,  even 
offering  to  procure  him  a  musical  education ;  but  the  youngster 
would  not  hear  of  it,  openly  preferring  his  vagabond  life. 

Just  at  this  moment  came  a  knock  at  the  studio  door.  The 
artist  uplifted  the  curtain,  and  admitted  his  model — my  little 
friend,  Vlasko. 

Seeing  me,  he  stared,  as  at  a  ghost,  turned  pale,  then  suddenly 
hnrst  into  tears.     He  was  looking  thin  and  ill. 

"Vlasko,"  I  began,  "why  do  you  come  to  ply  your  trade  in 
London,  where  the  sun  never  shines  ?  Here  is  a  gentleman  who 
"will  pay  your  way  for  you  back  to  your  own  country.  Why  won't 
you  go?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  To  Bohemia  ?    ^Tiat  should  I  do  there  ?     How  should  1  live  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  is  so  good  as  to  offer  you  means  of  training  for  the 
musical  profession.  You  refuse  that,  too.  You  are  wrong,  for 
you  would  soon  find  yourself  making  a  good  living  among  honest 
people,  and  very  happy." 

"I  am  happy  as  I  am,"  he  protested,  with  downcast  eyes, 
twisting  his  cap. 

"  Confess  it,"  said  H ,  who  had  been  watching  him  ?  "  Your 

happiness  is  to  follow  Mdlle.  Dor  about  the  world  ?  Your  spare 
shillings  go  in  opera  gallery  tickets?  You  found  your  way  to 
America  and  back,  and  you  sold  yourself  to  a  master  in  order  to 
keep  yourself  in  London,  where  McQle.  Dor  was  singing? — when  she 
leaves,  you  will  run  away  ?" 

He  cast  down  his  eyes  as  he  heard,  made  a  restive  movement, 

then  looked  up  suddenly  at  H ,  with  impatient,  flushed  defiance, 

exclaiming, 

"  Why  do  you  put  these  questions  to  me  ?  I  have  done  no 
harm.     I  trouble  nobody.     Let  me  alone." 

"  Nay,  Vlasko,"  I  interposed,  "  long  ago  I  promised  to  do  some- 
thing for  you.     Tell  me  what  it  shall  be." 

His  eyes  darted  straight  to  the  piano.  With  a  charming  mixture 
of  eagerness  and  timidity  he  replied, 
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"  If  you  would  but  sing  for  me  this  once." 

I  siat  down  and  sang  "The  Gold  Princess,"  the  song  I  had  taken 
down  from  his  lips,  and  which  I  had  since  sung  often  in  public 
with  great  success.  The  applause  of  thousands  then  moved  me 
less  than  did  now  the  silent  delight  in  the  boy's  face. 

Then  H resumed  his  lecture,  urging  every  argument  he 

could  think  of.     Strange  how  hard  we  fomid  it  to  putnim  out  of 
conceit  with  his  roving  life. 

"  So  you  are  determined  to  live  and  die  among  beggars  and. 

pickpockets  ?  "  concluded  H in  despair.     "  Once  more,  think 

better  of  it,  and  take  the  chance  of  becoming  an  honest  man 
Mdlle.  Dor  offers  you." 

"  Then  some  day,"  I  added,  "  you  will  be  a  real  musician,  and 
we  shall  be  proud  of  you,  Masko." 

At  this  his  coimtenance  changed.  "  I  will,  I  will  I "  he  said 
suddenly ;  "  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me." 

A  new  idea  had  entered  and  possessed  itself  of  his  mind — the 
sure  prospect  of  raising  himself.     It  ruled  him  henceforward. 

All  was  arranged ;  H managed  it.     Vlasko  was  placed  to 

board  in  a  respectable  family  of  professional  musicians,  and  ad- 
mitted to  a  London  musical  academy.  At  intervals  during  the  next 
few  years  news  reached  me  of  his  progress.  He  worked  hard,  did 
marvels,  outstripping  all  his  competitors — notably  in  composition. 
The  ex-street  minstrel  seemed  en  train  to  become  one  of  the 
fashionable  tone-poets  of  the  time. 

But  \lasko's  legacy  to  the  world  consists  of  a  simple  handful  of 
songs  and  fantasias,  in  my  possession.  Many  of  the  most  striking 
melodies  have  been  caught  up,  reprinted,  and  go  about,  charming 
the  world  as  "  old  Bohemian  airs." 

One  year — I  had  heard  nothing  of  him  for  a  long  time — ^it  was 
the  year  that  I  married  Baron  St.  Amand,  we  spent  the  autumn 
at  his  chateau  on  one  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  lingering  there  till 
October.  Then  an  early  winter  set  in  suddenly,  and  warned  us 
back  to  the   city.     We  gave  a  farewell   aoirSe    to  our    friends. 

Numbers  came  over  from  Z ,  although  it  threatened  to  snow, 

which  might  make  the  roads  impassable  before  midnight.  At 
eleven,  when  supper  was  served,  the  snow  had  long  been  falling 
fast,  yet  no  one  hurried  to  leave — what  German  ever  did  leave 
before  supper  ?  As  we  were  sitting  down  a  sharp  gust  of  wind 
blew  open  a  small  upper  window  pane,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  they  could  close  it. 

Was  I  dreaming  ?  Something  sounded  in  my  ears — methought 
the  thrum  of  some  musical  instrument,  followed  by  the  refrain 
of  "The  Gold  Princess,"  but  faint  or  distant. 

**Lado/  Lado!*' 

"Hark!  What  is  that?"  I  exclaimed,  and  made  them  throw 
open  the  casement.     Nothing  was  to  be  heard  or  seen.     It  was 
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snowing  hard,  and  pitch  dark  outside.  Convinced  it  had  been  a  mere 
nervous  hallucination,  I  let  them  close  the  window,  and  we  sat 
down  to  supper.  I  was  the  gayest  of  the  party.  More  than 
an  hour  later  we  were  still  at  table,  making  speeches  and 
drinking  toasts  amid  jokes  and  laughter,  when  I  felt  something 
cold  and  soft  touching  my  fingers.  Looking  down  I  saw  the  dog 
Kuno  licking  my  hand. 
I  sprang  up  and  gave  orders  in  a  breath. 
"Bring  a  lantern,  and  search  in  the  wood  outside.  There  is  some 
one  lost  in  the  snow." 

Several  of  ihem  obeyed,  and  presently  one  came  back  with  the 

report  that,  guided  by  the  dog,  they  had  foimd  its  master,  a  tramp  or 

a  gipsy  sleeping  in  the  wood,  half-buried  in  the  snow.   He  had  been 

taken  into  the  gardener's  cottage  close  by,  and  was  coming  round. 

Our  guests  now  took  leave,  too  preoccupied  by  anxiety  respecting 

their  own  safety  during  the  retmn  journey  to  Z to  think 

farther  of  the  incident  that  had  broken  up  the  party.  When  the 
last  had  driven  off,  I  crossed  over  to  the  cottage,  with  which 
our  villa  communicated  by  a  covered  way. 

Masko  was  lying  on  a  couch,  with  one  hand  round  Kuno's 
shaggy  neck,  the  other  on  his  guitar.  His  eyes  were  half  open,, 
and  brightened  with  a  gleam  of  intelligence  as  I  approached  ;  but 
I  saw  in  a  moment  that  some  long  and  fatal  illness  had  done  its. 
work  on  his  young  life,  and  that  he  had  only  wandered  here  to  die. 
He  was  looking  at  me  with  a  tired,  childlike,  and  perfectly 
liappy  expression.     I  bent  down  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

"  Now  I  shall  sleep,"  he  said,  relapsing  into  a  stupor  from  which 
he  did  not  wake,  sinking  from  exhaustion  slowly  and  so  quickly 
that  no  one  knew  when  the  end  came. 

The  history  of  his  strange  apparition  reached  me  afterwards^ 
Either  the  English  climate,  or  the  change  to  an  indoor  life,, 
or  overwork,  or  the  hardships  of  his  early  years  had  undermined 
his  health,  which  had  failed  suddenly  that  spring.  He  fretted 
under  the  restraints  of  an  invalid's  life,  and  persisted  in  preferring 
the  risk  of  work  and  exposure.  He  fell  into  a  rajnd  decline, 
and  one  day  the  doctor  warned  his  guardians  he  had  not  a 
week  to  live.     Vlasko,  next  morning  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

He  had  left  his  home  secretly,  taking  nothing  with  him  but  his 
dog,  his  old  vagrant's  suit  of  clothes,  his  guitar,  and  money  enough 

to  get  to  Z .     Thence  he  had  taken  the  lake  steamer,  which, 

delayed  by  rough  weather,  reached  the  landing  station  below 
the  chateau  late  at  night.  Finding  company  at  the  chateau 
his  courage  to  present  himself  at  the  door  must  have  failed  him, 
and  he  had  lingered  in  the  wood.  Instinctively  he  had  fallen 
hack  on  his  old  TnMier  of  song,  when  the  lethargy  came  over  him 
fix)m  which  he  only  woke  for  that  moment  to  take  my  farewell. 
It  had  made  no  difiFerence.  All  the  doctor  would  say  was,  that 
it  was  by  a  miracle  he  had  lived  to  get  to  his  mad  journey's  end. 
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I. — ^THE   COCK  TAVERN. 

I  COULD  never  quite  understand  that  unreasonable  terror  of  harm- 
less apparitions  which  drives  people  from  haunted  houses.  Why 
should  a  ghost  frighten  rae  ?  "  Alas !  Poor  Ghost."  I  imagine 
-when  ghosts  revisit  "  the  glimpses  of  the  moon"  how  bitter  their 
feelings  must  be — if  ghosts  nave  feelings — to  find  all  human 
l)eings — to  say  nothing  of  dogs,  horses,  and  such  inanimate  things 
as  blue-burning  candles — even  those  who  were  dearest  to  them, 
those  who  knew  and  loved  them  in  the  flesh,  shrinking  firom  them 
i^ith  mingled  horror  and  terror  only  because  they  are  fleshless. 
It  strikes  me  that  the  man  who  saw  Garrick  in  Hamlet,  and  said 
the  actor's  face  was  more  likely  to  frighten  the  ghost  than  the 
ghost  was  to  frighten  the  actor,  spoke  the  thought  of  many  an 
unfortunate  ghost — if  ghosts  can  think. 

For  my  own  part  I  like  ghosts,  and  when  they  cease  to  haunt 
me  I  am  sad.  They  come  often,  not  always,  but  they  never 
frighten  me,  and  the  houses  they  haunt  I  take  delight  in  visiting. 
In  other  words  I  love  to  revisit  scenes  endeared  to  me  by  recollec- 
tions of  the  dead,  and  conjure  up  from  lonely  and  deserted  graves, 
"by  the  magic  spells  of  memory  and  fancy,  real  ghosts,  compared 
i^rith  which  all  other  ghosts  are  rank  impostors.  In  this  way  I 
often  feel  that  I  am  a  kind  of  ghost  myself. 

And  in  this  ghostly  way  I  sat  in  the  quiet  of  a  long  low  room, 
inrith  a  saw-dusted  floor,  the  haunt  of  "  hungry  sinners,"  in  one 
of  many  brass-rodded,  green-curtained  little  old  boxes  of  blackened 
mahogany,  "  larded  with  the  steam  of  thirty  thousand  dinners." 
I  had  passed  into  it  under  the  old  gilt  cock,  which  tradition  tells 
us  Grinling  Gibbon  carved,  under  the  old-fashioned  narrow  door- 
inray,  and  along  the  squeezed-in  wainscotted  passage.  It  was  on 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  a  dark,  dull,  miserably  wet,  cold  afternoon, 
shiveringly  suggestive  of  that  early  winter  with  which  all  the 
newspapers  have  been  threatening  us.  There  was  only  one  other 
visitor  present,  one  who  had  taken  "  his  proper  chop  "  and  "  his 
perfect  pint  of  stout "  there  for  more  years  than  he  would  care  to 
acknowledge ;  whose  feet  dangled  high  above  the  saw-dust  on  the 
floor  when  he  there  partook  of  the  first  of  a  very  long  line  of  chops 
and  steaks,  sitting  beside  his  father,  who  had  been  as  regular  a 
frequenter  of  that  low  old-fashioned  dining  room  as  his  grand- 
father  may   have  been   before    them.      For    this    Cock    is    an 
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hostelry  of  very  ancieot  date,  and  is  but  little  altered,  they  say, 
since  the  days  of  James  the  first,  when  it  was  probably  an  Ordi- 
nary of  a  kind,  perhaps  the  very  Ordinary,  which  Thomas  Decker, 
the  seventeenth  century  dramatist,  described.  To  it,  at  the  usual 
hour  of  dining,  "some  halfe  houre  after  eleven,"  says  Decker, 
"  your  London  Usurer,  your  stale  Bachilor,  and  your  thrifty  Attor- 
ney do  resort ;  the  price  three-pence ;  the  room  as  full  of  comj^any 
as  a  jaile,  and  indeed  divided  into  several  wardes,  like  the  beds  of 
an  hospitale,"  narrow,  and  in  long  rows,  as  now.  The  frequenters, 
discoursed,  as  he  tells  us,  "  of  statues,  bonds,  recognizances,  fines, 
recoveries,  audits,  rents,  subsidies,  sureties,  inclosures,  liveries, 
indictments,  bankrouts,  amercements,  and  such  horrible  matter." 
More  or  less  just  such  discom-se  as  has  been  ever  since  heard  in 
the  "  Cock,''^  for  in  the  memory  of  all  its  frequenters  and  chroniclers, 
it  has  always  been — and  is — the  favoiu-ite  resort  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

The  seat  I  selected  on  that  afternoon,  a  cozy  comer  beside  the 
curiously-carved  old  fire-place,  I  strive  to  fancy  may  have  been  one 
which  Shakespeeu*e  occupied  while  calling  for  his  tankard  and  filling 
his  pipe,  and  listening  to  those  old  law  terms  which  figure  so  often 
in  his  plays  that  some  shrewd  la^vyers  have,  on  the  strength 
thereof,  claimed  him  for  one  of  themselves.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may  have  been,  the  seat  is  certainly  one  which  the  greatest  master 
of  modem  fiction,  Charles  Dickens,  often  occupied ;  and,  it  is  said, 
by  Percy  Fitzgerald  that  one  of  the  grinning  faces  in  the  old 
carved  work  above  the  antique  grate  used  to  give  Dickens  such 
delight  that,  when  there,  he  seldom  failed  to  direct  special  atten- 
tion to  it.     I  can't  tell  why. 

Foremost  amongst  the  crowd  of  ghosts  haunting  this  old  house 
is  that  of  a  great  living  poet — Alfred  Tennyson,  the  poet  laureate. 
Ghosts  of  the  living  are,  you  know,  as  common  as  those  of  the 
dead.  There  it  sits,  once  more  taking  its  usual  chop  and  kidney, 
looking  worn  and  aged,  with  bent  back  and  hollow  chest,  thinking 
perhaps^  or  as  one  may  fancy,  of  the  days  when  it  was  a  young 
man  who  lived  obscurely,  high  up  behind  the  sooty,  weather- 
damaged  balustrade  of  a  lofty  roof  on  the  west  side  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Square — No.  57 — whence  he  often  came  at  five  o'clock  to 
take  his  quiet  bit  of  dinner  here  at  the  Cock.  Do  you  see  it  ? 
There.  A  ghost,  calling  up  the  image  of  his  younger  self — a 
ghost  seeing  a  ghost !  or,  perhaps,  ghosts  ;  ghosts  of  dead  lawyers, 
and  journalists,  and  artists,  now  no  more,  who  sat  there  talking 
with  its  mortal  self  in  the  old  days  of  his  youth. 

[You  remember  our  Laureate's  verses? — "Will  Waterproof's 
Lyrical  Monologue,"  commencing : — 

**  O  plump  head  waiter  at  "  Tlie  Cocl'i" 
To  which  I  most  resort ; 
How  goes  the  time  ?    'Tis  fire  o'clock. 
Go  fetch  a  pint  of  port." 
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and  describing  how  he  sat  there  imbibing  that  wine  whose  father- 
grape  had  grown  fet  "on  Lusitanian  summers;"  wine,  which  had 
ix)wer  "  to  make  new  life-blood  warm  the  bosom "  the  while  it 
bade — 

"Old  wishes,  ghosts  of  broken  plans, 

And  phantom  hopes  assemble ; 
And  that  child's  heart  within  the  man*8, 
Begin  to  move  and  tremble." 

until  the  poet  asked  himself : — 

*'  Is  there  some  magic  in  the  place, 
Or  do  my  peptics  differ  ?" 

and  speculating  in  his  dreaming  fancy,  linked  the  dignity  of  the 
portly  sign  wim  that  of  the  portly  waiter,  in  the  idea  that  this 
golden  cock,  when  newly  fledged,  caught  up  "a  somethfng-pottle- 
bodied  boy,**  and  so 

"  Crowing  over  Thames. 
Right  down  by  smoky  Paul's  they  bore, 
[Till  where  the  street  grows  straighter, 
One  fixed  for  ever  at  the  door, 
And  one  became  head-waiter."] 

In  that  year  of  trouble  and  terror,  1665,  when  a  blazing  comet 
awakened  superstitious  terror,  and  astrologers  were  prophesying 
awfiil  evils;  when  persecution  was  raging  against  papists  and 
quakers ;  war  against  the  Dutch ;  and  the  raging  plague,  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  previous  year,  was  sweeping  into  the  pits 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  graves,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
terror-smitten  citizens,  appeared  the  following  advertisement : — 

"  This  is  to  certify,  that  the  Master  of  the  Cock  and  Bottley 
commonly  called  the  Cock  alehouse,  at  Temple  Bar,  hath  dismissed 
his  servants,  and  shut  up  his  house,  for  this  long  vacation,  intend- 
ing, God  willing,  to  return  at  Michaelmas  next;  so  that  all  persons, 
wEatsoever,  who  may  have  any  accounts  with  the  said  master,  or 
farthings  belonging  to  the  said  house,  are  desired  to  repair  thither, 
before  the  8th  of  this  instant,  and  they  shall  receive  satisfaction." 

In  this,  the  master  of  the  Cock  only  did  as  most  other  thriving 
tavern  keepers  then  did ;  but  some  few  of  them  being,  perhaps, 
poor,  kept  their  houses  open,  which  were,  as  Defoe  tells  us,  fre- 
quented by  terrible  guests,  whose  wild,  drunken,  atheistical  revelry 
and  blasphemous  orgies,  whose  heartless  jests,  as  the  drivers  of  the 
dead-carts  came  with  their  doleful  cries  and  tolling  bells  through 
the  deserted  streets,  were  inexpressibly  shocking,  especially  when 
they  mocked  and  jeered  at  the  bereaved  or  the  plague-smitten, 
who,  in  their  mad  grief  or  terror,  called  upon  God  for  mercy.  So 
bad  was  this,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  commanded  the  taverns  to  close 
at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  set  a  special  watch  upon  them. 
The  flight  from  London  had  become  so  general  when  the  Cock 
closed  its  doors,  that  it  was  thought,  as  Defoe  says,  "  there  would 
be  really  none  but  magistrates  and  servants  left  in  the  city."  The 
Inns  of  Court  were  all  shut  up,  and  the  Temple  was,  for  once. 
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almost  without  a  lawyer,  not  merely  because  of  the  long  vacation, 
but  because  of  the  plague ;  and  as  the  lawyers  were  the  Cockle 
chief  patrons,  its  master,  probably,  suflFered  no  great  loss  from  its 
desertion. 

When  the  plague  stayed  its  mysterious  ravages,  the  Cock  was 
once  more  in  the  full  swing  of  daily  business ;  traflBc  again  flowed 
through  Temple  Bar ;  the  Temple  itself,  once  more  abounded  in 
feiwyers.  The  grass  no  longer  grew  in  narrow,  busy  Fleet  Street. 
The  great  terror  in  that  year  was  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  sailed  up 
the  Med  way  as  far  as  Chatham,  destroying  ships  and  stores  and 
blowing  up  our  fortifications.  I  see  a  crowd  of  excited  ghosts 
discussing  the  news  in  this  long,  low-browed  room.  They  are 
crying  out  against  the  Government,  lamenting  the  state  of  our 
»avy,  denouncing  the  ministry  as  cheats,  liars  and  thieves, 
cursing  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  finding  fault  with  sea  captains  who 
will  not  be  advised  by  pilots,  and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  a  tumultuous 
sound  of  unheard  voices  all  full  of  fierceness  and  dismay,  all 
denouncing  this  or  that  as  the  cause  of  national  disgrace  and 
disaster. 

There  came  a  more  awful  calamity — ^the  Great  Fire  of  London, 
which  buried  under  smoking  ashes  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  acres  of  streets  and  houses.  The  flames  broke  out  first,  near 
the  foot  of  London  Bridge,  on  Sunday,  September  2nd,  and  ceased 
not  until  the  following  Wednesday  evening,  when  it  reached  the 
Temple  in  Fleet  Street  and  there  was  providentially  stayed,  pre- 
serWng,  imbmut,  seventy-five  acres  and  three  roods,  with,  amongst 
other  nouses  and  eleven  churches,  the  old  Cock  and  Bottle  ale- 
house ordinary. 

Amongst  those  who  about  this  time  frequented  this  femous  Fleet 
Street  tavern  was  Master  Samuel  Pepys,  whose  ghost  still  haunts 
it.  With  a  periwig  of  portentous  dimensions,  in  a  gorgeous 
peach-blossomed  velvet  coat,  and  cloak  of  camlet  adorned  with 
silver  buttons,  he  sails  grandly  before  my  fancy.  I  see  that  naughty 
backslider,  as  one  day  in  April,  1668,  saw  him,  landing  from  a 
boat  at  the  Temple  Stairs,  with  a  pair  of  pretty  actresses,  whom  he 
is  taking  to  supper  at  the  Cock^  the  one  Mrs.  Pierce,  the  other, 
his  special  favourite,  wayward  and  charming,  painted  and  per- 
fomed  Mrs.  Knipp,  who  has  a  voice  as  sweet  as  her  face,  both 
being  amongst  the  sweetest  on  the  stage,  with,  alas!  a  jealous 
husband,  who  often  beats  her.  The  gay  trio  are  in  high  good 
humour ;  and  they  enjoy  their  lobster,  and  settle  down  to  their 
wine  right  merrily,  keeping  up  their  enjoyment  with  song  and 
jest  until  it  grows  dark,  when  jMjts.  Pierce  is  taken  home  to  Mr. 
Pierce,  and  ^Lrs.  Knipp  is  taken  back  to  the  Temple  Stairs,  whence 
she  floats  out  with  her  lover  into  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
river,  their  voices  and  the  quiet  dip  and  drip  of  their  oars  dying 
away  as  I  listen.  So  these  old  ghosts  float  away  from  this 
haunted  house  in  Fleet  Street  and  go  out  over  the  black  waters 
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into  the  thick  darkness  as  they  went  over  the  river  Styx,  when 
they  first  became  ghosts,  so  very,  very  long  ago. 

There  is  no  record  of  old  Doctor  Johnson's  visiting  the  Cock  ;■ 
but  surely  he  who  wrote,  **  a  tavern  chair  is  the  throne  of  human 
felicity,"  and  glorified  so  many  taverns,  did  not  confine  his  ^-isits 
to  the  Mitre  (now,  alas !  no  more),  or  the  Cheese^  or  the  Esseay 
Head.  And  Ben  Jonson,  great  as  he  was  at  the  ^'Devil^^^  assuredly 
he  sometimes  visited  a  house  so  near  it  ?  And  Charles  Lamb — may 
he  not,  at  least  now  and  then,  have  sat  here  ?  And  the  famous 
old  benchers  of  whom  he  wrote ;  did  these  old  walls  never  hear 
the  thunderous  growl  of  Thomas  Coventry's  portentous  voice  ? — 
these  sawdust ed  boards  never  tremble  under  his  elephantine  tread  ? 
Did  the  pensive  gentility  of  that  heart-broken  widower,  Samuel 
Salt,  disdain  a  simple  chop  at  the  Cock  ?  And  where  they  were, 
would  not  the  benevolent  Peter  Pierson  be  also  ?  Did  not  the 
shade  of  brave-hearted  and  fearless  Lovel,  the  worshipper  of 
Grarrick  and  the  follower  of  Izaak  Walton,  endear  this  dim  retreat 
to  the  genial  "Elia?"  And  old  Barton,  the  skilful  caterer  for 
benchers'  dinners  ?  and  good-humoured  Read  ?  and  humorous 
Twopenny  ?  and  Wharry,  with  his  curious  gait  (three  ste^^e  and  a 
jump),  who  was  so  easily  offended  and  had  no  ear  for  a  joke  ?  and- 
Mingay  "  with  the  iron  hand  ? "  and  Baron  Maseres,  one  of 
the  last  who  clung  to  the  costume  of  George  the  Second's  time  ?* 
Are  not  all  these,  who  lived  so  near,  amongst  the  ghosts  that 
haunt  the  Cocl:  ?  Surely  yes,  surely  yes  I  albeit  I  have  no  actual' 
record  of  their  presence. 

The  plump  head  waiter  at  the  Cock  shows  his  guests  a  little- 
battered  old  coi)per  coin,  a  token  farthing  of  the  time  of  the  Plague^ 
worn  to  the  thinness  of  a  wafer,  and  bearing  on  one  side  a  figure 
of  the  Cock^  and  on  the  other  a  scarcely  decii)herable  inscription. 
It  is  presen'ed,  with  reverential  care,  in  a  little  ebony  box,  made 
circular  to  fit  it,  and  its  custodian  guards  it  as  quite  a  saintly  relic- 
of  the  days  of  yore,  when  many  of  the  ghosts  now  haunting  it  were 
in  the  flesh,  and  took  their  ale  and  ate  their  chops  and  had  their 
jests,  their  controversies,  and  their  mournful  thoughts — here, 
where  he  reigns,  the  representative  of  a  direct  line  of  head  waiters; 
stretching  away  back  into  the  dim  past  of  I^ndon's  most  stirring- 
and  eventful  history.  Ere  long,  that  coin  may  be  the  sole  pali)able 
relic  of  the  house,  for  the  workmen's  scaffolding  now  stands  before  it^ 
and  picks  and  spades  will  soon  be  actively  engaged  in  its  removal. 
The  grim  old  Bar,  which  so  long  overshadowed  its  golden  bird- 
sign,  has  gone,  and  the  crime  for  which  it  was  sentenced  and 
removed  is  the  crime  for  which  the  Cock  itself  is  doomed  to  suffer 
extinction — Fleet  Street  is  so  narrow,  and  its  traflBc  is  so  ^eat. 
But  still  the  house  shall  survive  in  ghostly  wise^  and  stiU  the 
ghosts  of  its  ancient  guests  shall  sit  within  it,  in  the  memory  of 
many  besides  the  writer  of  these  humble  in  memoriam  lines. 

A.   H.   WALL. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  sunniest  and  brightest  September  day  that 
the  imagination  of  poet,  or  i>encil  of  jminter,  could  possibly  con- 
ceive or  depict,  we  started  on  an  exi>edition  that  was  to  end  we 
cared  little  where  or  when,  and  that  had  for  its  sole  aim  the  en- 
joyment, in  a  free  and  fetterless  way,  of  some  of  the  grandest 
and  most  rugged  scenery  that  can  be  found  in  England. 

All  the  conditions  of  pleasant  locomotion  were  admirably  ful- 
filled. The  cob  which  drew  us  was  indigenous  to  the  soil,  with  a 
heart  for  any  hill  however  precipitous,  and  a  fund  of  strength  to 
draw  upon  that  relieved  us  from  all  anxiety  on  the  score  of  her 
breaking  down,  or  even  flagging  before  nightfall.  A  cob  that  has 
run  a  successful  career  both  in  a  butcher's  cart  and  a  country 
doctor*s  trap,  is  almost  sure  to  have  both  speed  and  staying  ix)wer, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  horse  of  all  others  to  be  chosen  for  a  drive 
that  winds  round  and  up  craggy  hills,  over  i>ebbly  beaches  where 
the  wav^es  ripple  up  refreshingly,  and  along  rocky  roads  that  are 
made  on  the  outside  edge  of  over-hanging  cliflFs. 

Equally  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  was  our  temporary  home 
U})on  wheels.  All  j^ersons  contemplating  taking  a  driving  tour 
through  Cornwall,  or  any  hilly  country  indeed,  ought  to  reward  me 
liandsomely  for  introducing  them  to  a  Pendragon,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  idealised  dog-cart,  admirably  easy  to  travel 
in,  balanced  so  well  that  it  is  equally  comfortable  for  two  or  four, 
light  both  in  appearance  and  reality,  and  altogether  a  sj>eciality 
which  aught  to  make  its  builder  Mr.  Ash,  of  Penzjyice,  well  known 
throughout  the  country  as  the  inventor  of  the  very  prettiest 
carriage  upon  two  wheels  that  has  ever  been  seen. 

The  road  from  the  fishing  village  of  Porthleven — from  which  we 
started  on  this  matchless  autumn  day  that  was  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten atmospheric  mixture  of  rosy-warmth  and  blue  bloom — ^to 
Penzance,  twelve  miles  distant,  is,  barring  the  hills,  a  remarkably 
good  one  to  travel.  It  is  also  an  interesting  one  to  the  artistically 
minded  and  the  botanist,  but  the  lover  of  antiquities  on  the  look- 
out for  wayside  crosses  and  druidical  circles  will  find  this  portion 
of  the  road  barren. 

But  big  Tregonning,  the  monarch  of  the  Cornish  mountains, 
looks  grandly  over  all  for  a  good  part  of  the  way.  And  in  these 
days  of  which  I  write  he  is  clothed  with  masses  of  golden  gorse, 
and  rich  brown  ferns  that  are  as  beautiful,  I  always  think,  in  their 
richly-coloured  decay  as  they  are  in  their  green  youth.     And  the 
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hedges  and  ditches  are  brilliant  with  many  varieties  of  heaths  and 
ferns,  prominent  among  which,  up  the  Methley  Valley  running 
out  of  Porthleven,  is  the  noble  flowering  fern,  the  Oamunda 
Regalisj  bestowing  itself  as  abundantly  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
common  weed. 

The  Polypody  is  in  superb  profusion  here,  making  rich  masses, 
of  colour  in  the  hedges  with  its  gold  seed-bearing  fronds  wherever 
the  heaths  give  it  room.  A  fern  so  beautiful  in  itself  that  it  seems 
an  insulting  and  unwarrantable  thing  to  call  it  by  its  botanical 
name  of  'polypodiiitn  vxdgare  !  And  here  a  lusty  hart's-tongue 
throws  its  glossy,  wide,  firm  fronds  up  proudly  from  all  the  shady 
and  humid  place,  and  hard  by  the  Lady-fern  waves  her  graceful 
banner,  tempting  us  to  get  down  and  take  her  up  by  the  roots,, 
with  a  view  to  planting  her  in  a  pot  on  our  return  home,  where 
long  may  she  reign  the  queen  of  our  collection. 

The  heaths  are  very  trying.  There  are  so  many  of  them,  that 
the  bouquet,  though  strictly  limited  to  the  rarest  kinds,  soon  grows 
to  monstrous  proportions,  and  is  only  weeded  out  to  be  inconti- 
nently added  to  again  before  another  mile  is  made.  The  rich 
glittering  large-seeded  blackberries,  which  hang  forward  in  tempt- 
ing clusters,  exercise  a  sort  of  epicurean  thrall  over  us,  and  cause 
us  to  be  laggards  on  the  road ;  and  so  it  was  nearly  noon  before 
St.  Michael's  Mount — the  St.  Aubyn's  stately  castle  in  the  sea — 
hove  in  sight,  obliterating  all  meaner  objects  by  its  grand  isolated 
magnificence,  and  impressing  one  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of 
one's  own  littleness  as  com^mred  with  the  magnitude  of  a  race  who 
have  founded  themselves  in  such  a  way  on  such  a  rock  ! 

Marazion — Bitterzion — tells  its  story  in  its  name.  Enterprising 
children  of  Israel  at  one  time  were  largely  engaged  in  mining 
operations  in  Cornwall,  and  the  memory  of  them  still  lingers.  In 
Penzance  itself  "the  Holy  headland" — the  chief  street  by  which 
we  enter  from  Marazion  is  called  Market  Jew  Street,  and  many 
of  the  deserted  tin  works  in  the  neighbourhood  are  called  in 
Cornish  "  Attal  Sarasin," — "  leavings  of  the  Saracens." 

Being  anxious  to  push  on  through  Newlyn  and  Mousehole  to 
the  Logan  Rock,  and  the  Land's  End,  while  the  day  was  in  its 
glory,  we  did  not  visit  Madron-church-town,  near  by,  which  dis- 
tinctly is  a  thing  we  and  all  other  tourists  in  this  region  ought 
to  do ;  for  the  remains  of  St.  Madron's  baptistery  are  still  stand- 
ing, and  still  are  the  waters  of  his  famous  well  in  high  account, 
as  an  unfailing  test  of  whether  the  faith  professed  be  true  or  not. 
The  old  Cornish  rhyme  runs : 

*'  Plunge  thy  right  hand  in  St.  Madron's  spring, 
If  true  to  its  troth  be  the  palm  you  bring  ; 
But  if  a  false  sigil  thy  fingers  1>ear, 
Lay  them  the  rather  on  burning  share." 

It  grieves  me  sorely  now  that  we  stayed  aloof  from  St.  Madron. 
He  is  a  saint  who  seems  to  have  slipped  out  of  the  calendar  now ; 
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and  local  tradition  cannot  clearly  make  up  its  mind  as  to  whether 
he  was  a  king  and  mighty  man  of  war,  or  an  obscure,  but  much 
to  be  respected  for  her  many  virtues,  female.  But  I  lament  not 
having  gone,  not  so  much  for  having  missed  the  sight  of  the  holy 
well,  and  the  broken  cross  which  still  points  out  the  way  to  it,  as 
for  missing  the  rare  and  beautiful  Cornish  moneywort — a  lovely 
little  plant  which  pines  away,  and  dies  the  moment  it  is  trans- 
planted out  of  the  county  whose  name  it  bears. 

We  left  the  regular  (Wving  road  at  Penzance,  and  bore  down 
to  the  left,  close  to  the  coast.  And  here,  while  passing  along 
through  Street-an-Nowan — as  the  irregular  and  defective  link 
between  Penzance  and  Newlyn  is  called — we  received  the  first 
intimation  that  Nell  Grwynn,  our  cob,  had  once  trodden  the  stony 
ways  between  the  shafts  of  a  butcher's  cart. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  easy,  encouraging  familiarity  about  the 
Cornish  sons  of  the  soil  and  sea.  They  give  you  "good  day" 
with  a  graciousness  that  does  not  obtain,  unfortunately,  in  less  re- 
mote places.  And  so,  when  we  were  cheerfully  accosted  by  a  couple 
of  cattle-drivers,  just  as  Nell  Gwynn  was  successfully  negociating 
the  worst  piece  of  rutty,  flinty  ground  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  pass  over  on  wheels,  I  prepared  an  affable  smile,  which 
merged  into  a  constrained  contortion  of  the  mirth-expressive 
muscles,  when  our  way-side  friends  added,  confidentially  speaking 
together : — 

"  Got  a  good  pony  there !  Know  her  well,  we  do !  Knowed 
Polly  when  Blank,  the  butcher,  had  her ;  and  a  rare  good  one 
she  is ;  and  you  think  of  what  I'm  a  telling  of  you,  when  you 
know  her  better." 

The  possibility  of  there  being  some  hidden  sarcasm  in  this 
flashes  through  my  mind,  for  Nell  Gwynn,  aliaa  "  Polly,"  is  a 
novelty  as  yet,  and  we  know  not  what  her  vices  may  be.  It  is 
worse  than  useless  tr3ring  to  read  the  real  thoughts  and  meaning 
of  these  casual  acquaintances  in  their  &ces.  The  sole  expression 
which  pervades  them  is  one  of  satisfaction  at  meeting  their  old 
croney  of  the  butcher's  cart  in  decent  middle-class  society. 
WTiether  or  not  in  those  by-gone  days  "  Polly "  ever  tripped  or 
fell,  went  askew  suddenly,  ran  away,  or  misconducted  herself,  is 
a  riddle  that  we  may  not  read  on  the  countenances  of  these 
friends  of  her  youth.  All  they  say  is  that,  in  days  to  come,  we 
"  shall  think  of  them  and  their  words  about  her,"  namely,  that 
they  said  "  she's  a  good  'un,  and  that  they  knows  her  well  I" 

Yes !  with  flattering  interest  they  ask  us  who  we  are?  ^Miere 
we  live  ?  Where  we  got  the  cob  ?  and  where  we  "  be  g'wain  ?  " 
Haxdng  satisfied  them  on  these  points  we  proceed  on  our  way, 
and  our  way  leads  us  right  down  a  desperate  declivity  to  the 
beach  at  Newlyn,  where,  with  the  waves  coming  up  to  our  horse's 
hoofs,  we  mingle  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  busy  throng  of 
jowsters,  and  fishermen,  and  hake. 
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An  exciting  and  amusinff  scene  enough  was  that  on  which  we 
descended  so  abruptly.  I  have  often  looked  at  similar  ones  in 
days  of  yore,  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy — looked  upon 
them  as  well-meaning,  but  mendacious  attempts  to  persuade  the 
iminitiated  that  such  apparently  South-Italian  bits  of  life  were  to 
be  found  on  our  own  sea-board.  Now,  suddenly  I  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  found  it  true  as  well  as  beautiful. 

The  noisy  "jowsters"  (hawkers)  filling  their  roughly  con- 
structed carts,  the  fisherwomen — ^purveyors  for  the  local  needs  — 
with  their  big  cowels  on  their  backs,  carrying  loads  that  it  made 
my  shoulders  ache  to  look  at ;  and  the  fishermen,  in  their  pic- 
turesque Jerseys  and  hats,  "  pursuing  their  calling "  about  the 
boats  and  fishing  gear,  all  combined  to  make  up  a  very  animated 
picture,  painted  in  with  bright,  glowing,  well  harmonised 
colours  by  nature's  own  hand,  on  this  fairest  of  September 
days. 

I  had  often  met  the  hake  in  London  in  a  pettifogging  way, 
buying  him  by  the  pound,  and  sub-dividing  him  into  cutlets. 
But  here,  at  Newlyn,  his  foot  was  on  his  native  heath,  as  it  were, 
and  I  saw  him  in  his  glory. 

He  was  erected  into  little  mountains,  several  score  deep,  all  over 
the  beach,  giving  profuse  promise  of  there  being  plenty  of  his 
fine-flavoured,  firm  flesh  to  be  found  at  all  the  adjacent  inns  for  a 
day  or  two  to  come.  I  composed  on  the  spot  a  receipt  for  making 
him  into  soup,  of  a  nourishing  and  refined  quality.  But  I  have 
not  carried  out  the  idea  in  all  its  details  and  integrity  yet,  and, 
therefore,  refiiuin  from  giving  it  awhile,  until  I  have  treated 
him  to  a  prolonged  stew  with  tne  ruddy,  ripe  tomato. 

The  view  from  Newlyn  over  Mount's  Bay  is  a  grand  one ;  and  if, 
as  on  the  occasion  of  my  seeing  it  first,  a  number  of  the  fine 
Mount's  Bay  fishing-boats  are  cruising  about  and  at  their  moorings, 
to  the  perfect  view  is  added  the  crowning  touch  of  picturesque 
life  and  action.  These  boats  are  big  and  beautifully  built,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  their  sea^going  caimbilities  that  a  crew  of  five  men 
undertook,  and  safely  i>erformed,  a  voyage  to  Australia  in  one  of 
them  some  years  ago. 

We  were  very  loth  to  leave  the  beach  at  Newlyn.  It  was  such 
an  unusual  place  over  which  to  drive,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
overpowering  odour  of  the  unusual  number  of  hake  upon  it,  I 
think  we  should  have  lingered  there  longer  than  we  did,  contem- 
plating the  immensities  in  the  form  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and 
the  hillocks  of  hake.  As  it  was,  we  were  rather  glad  to  push  up 
the  precipitous  path,  called  by  courtesy  a  street,  which  was  our 
way  to  Mousehole,  with  its  claims  to  historical  interest  for 
those  who  are  historically  minded — on  the  ground  of  having  been 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetn  and 
defended  by  Godolphin. 

The  old  name  clings  to  the  district.     A  fine  old  manor-house  in 
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the  parish  of  St,  Breague  still  attests  to  the  name  having  been 
potent  once  upon  a  time  in  this  locality.  But  I  must  not  sketchily 
travel  back  to  St.  Breague  and  its  environs,  for  my  business  now 
is  to  say  where  we  went,  and  what  we  saw  in  a  Pendragon  I 

Being  at  Mousehole  (which  place  together  with  its  twin  brother, 
Xewlyn,  lives  and  has  its  being  entirely  by  pilchards),  it  may  be 
as  well  to  mention  a  fact  or  two  concerning  the  way  in  which  these 
accommodating  little  fish — ^which  are  quite  ready  to  become  sardines, 
cod-liver  oil,  or  "good  red  herring,"  at  the  wild  and  wayward  will 
of  the  manu£Eicturer — are  fished  for  and  caught. 

To  quote  a  local  authority,  the  fishing  business  is  managed 
somewhat  as  follows: — One  man  builds  a  boat  and  provides  a 
|X)rtion  of  the  net,  perhaps;  some  of  the  crew  contribute  other 
pieces  of  net,  and  others  give  their  labour  only.  The  proceeds  of 
the  catch  are  divided  according  to  the  value  of  the  share  each  has 
in  the  affair ;  so  that  crews  are  not  hired  and  imd  for  their  labour 
(save  in  the  rare  cases  of  private,  or  companies'  seines),  but  every 
one  depends  on  the  drawing  of  the  nets.  Some  of  these  nets  are 
in  fifty  or  more  pieces,  and  stretch  to  the  length  of  a  mile  and  a 
half. 

There  is  a  capital  pier  at  Mousehole,  but  the  driving-jmth,  along 
the  edge  of  the  overhanging  cliff,  is  a  i>erilous  one.  I  have  not 
many  nerves  where  horses  are  concerned ;  nevertheless,  I  admit 
to  having  drawn  my  breath  more  fireely  when  a  sharp  turn  up  a 
little  precipice  took  us  away  from  the  airy  i)osition  we  had  been 
occupying  for  the  last  few  minutes  between  earth  and  sea.  The 
wild  Atlantic  has  its  fascinations,  but  one  of  these  does  not  consist 
in  being  suspended  in  mid-air  over  it,  behind  a  horse,  much 
stronger  than  one's  self,  who  may  be  suicidally  inclined,  for  all  one 
knows  to  the  contrary.  Humbly  I  admit,  that  when  the  road  was 
good  enough  to  twist  itself  away  from  the  cliffs,  I  was  grateful. 

From  Mousehole,  through  a  good  country  to  BoUeit,  was  easy 
travelling.  At  the  latter  place  we  made  a  halt  for  a  few  minutes 
to  climb  over  a  stone  stile  and  look  at  a  j^erfect  druidical  circle,  of 
nineteen  large,  upright  stones,  called  "The  Merry  !Maidens." 
Oi)i>osite  to  them,  in  a  field  across  the  road,  are  two  solitary 
columns ;  and  the  local  legend  is,  that  the  whole  i>arty  were  fos- 
Mlised — the  "  Merry  JIaidens "  for  their  sin  in  dancing  on  the 
^bbath  day,  the  two  lonely  "  Pipers  "  for  having  played  to  them. 
There  is  no  space  in  the  limits  of  a  short  article  which  merely  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  suggestive  sketch  in  outline,  not  a  finished  picture,  to 
discourse  on  the  many  and  varied  beauties  of  the  way  we  went.  Just 
a  passing  allusion  to  these  superb  way-side  crosses,  which  rise  in 
grand  and  stately  seclusion  and  strength  shortly  after  the  "Merry 
Maidens"  are  passed — just  a  recognition  of  tne  soft  and  fertile 
beauty  of  the  valleys  of  Lamoma  and  Pemberth — just  a  retros{>ective 
glance  given  to  the  scenery  of  the  long  walk  across  the  fields  to 
the  Logan  Kock  (which  we  distinctly  refused  to  have  set "  logging" 
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or  rocking  by  the  guide  as  the  manner  of  most  men  is)  and  I  must 
pass  on  to  the  Land's  End,  still  many  miles  away. 

We  reached  the  "First  and  Last  Inn,"  which  is  i>erched  on  the 
very  brow  of  the  sharp  declivity  that  nms  down  to  a  rocky  pointy 
the  verj'^  Land's  End  itself,  about  seven  o'clock.  The  Inn  afforded 
good  accommodation  for  ourselves,  and  shelter  for  the  Pendragon, 
but  though  there  was  a  stable,  there  was  neither  bed  nor  pro- 
vender for  the  poor  little  cob.  It  was  hard  that  after  havings 
done  the  thirty-six  miles  so  gallantly,  and  reached  what  she  had 
been  led  to  believe  was  her  bourn  for  that  night,  she  should  havfr 
had  to  go  back  to  Sennen — ^a  mile  and  a  hif  off — ^for  bed  and 
supper. 

The  next  morning  we  were  out  betimes  on  the  cliffs,  trying  to 
identify  all  the  named  rocks  and  headlands.  "  Tol-pedn-penwith," 
"  The  Armed  Knight,"  and  "The  Irish  Lady,"  we  found  and  made 
a  note  of,  as  we  thought,  and  then  grew  discomforted  by  coming 
across  others  that  bore  a  still  greater  resemblance  to  the  deserii)- 
tions  of  the  famous  rocks.  The  waxen  pale  pink  heath  covers 
acres  of  ground  here,  and  we  found  plenty  of  the  AspUnmvi  Mari- 
num  in  the  little  rocky  water-courses  that  intersect  the  downs. 

At  noon  we  left  the  Land's  End,  for  St.  Ives,  and,  though  we  felt 
there  was  something  wanting,  in  that  we  neither  met  the  wives  nor 
the  cats  of  history,  the  law  of  compensation  worked,  for  the  road 
we  traversed  lead  us  through  the  wildest  and  grandest  scenery  in 
Cornwall. 

Far  away  from  all  other  human  habitation,  on  the  topmost  crag^ 
of  the  highest  and  craggiest  hill,  somewhere  between  Zennor  and 
St.  Ives,  we  were  rather  startled  at  seeing  a  well-built  modem 
villa !  There  was  something  incongruous  in  seeing  conser\'atories,. 
and  peacefully  smoking  chimneys,  in  a  region  that  belongs  to  the 
Honey  Buzzard,  the  wnite-winged  Cross-bill,  and  the  scop's  eared 
Owl.  On  making  inquiry  as  to  the  owner  or  inhabiters  of  thi& 
remote,  unfriended,  solitary  abode,  we  learnt  that  it  had  been  built 
by  a  lady,  who  is  well  known  on  the  London  School  Board,  for  her 
summer  residence. 

Previous  to  this  we  had  made  a  dStour  to  Cape  Cornwall,  clam- 
bered up  its  precipitous  sides,  and  looking  at  its  mining  operations, 
which  are  carried  on  at  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff.  In  order  to  do 
this  we  had  to  pass  through  the  prosperous,  busy  little  town  of 
St.  Just,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  mining  activity  of 
the  county. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  St.  Ives,  too  dark  for  us  to  walk 
through  the  beautiful  woods  of  Tregenna  Castle,  the  famous  west- 
country  hotel,  of  which  the  charms  are  faithfully  portrayed  at 
every  railway  station  on  the  Great  Western  line.  The  finest 
hart's-tongue  ferns  I  have  ever  seen,  grow  lavishly  in  these 
woods.  Many  of  them  are  of  the  circumference  of  a  moderate- 
sized  round  table. 
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The  remainder  of  the  way — the  eighteen  miles  between 
St.  Ives,  and  our  temporary  tenting  place,  was  a  blank,  by  reason  of 
the  darkness.  In  this  darkness  a  peculiarity  of  the  people  of  the 
land  struck  us  afresh,  and  not  altogether  agreeably.  It  is  this,^ 
that  they  always  repeat  your  question  before  they  answer  it» 
Sometimes  they  not  only  repeat  it  once,  but  transpose  it  two  or 
three  times,  or  break  it  into  little  pieces,  and  then  fit  it  together 
again,  something  after  the  following  fashion : — 

"  How  far  is  it  to  St.  Ives  ?  to  St.  Ives !  how  far  ?  do  you  say 
how  far  is  it  to  St.  Ives  ?  you  wan't  to  know  how  far  ?  well  its  a 
matter  of  five  miles  to  St.  Ives,  or  may  be  six ;  not  more  than  six 
to  St.  Ives.**  Now  this,  though  showing  an  amiable  desire  to 
impart  full  information,  is  trying  at  night  in  the  dark,  when  one 
is  in  a  hurry  to  get  on. 

I  remember  many  years  ago  reading  an  article  of  George  Sala's,. 
which  commenced  with  these  memorable  words: — "  Well  may 
they  call  it  Stony  Stratford,  since  they  have  so  many  fleas  there."" 
Th^  great  essayist  would  lift  up  his  voice,  and  weep  more  plain- 
tively still,  if  he  only  sojourned  for  a  time  at  a  fishing  \'illage  on 
the  Cornish  coast.  "  The  more  fleas  the  more  fish,"  the  toilers, 
of  the  sea  say  contentedly,  and  unquestionably  this  has  been  a  rare 
season  for  both.  The  fleas  are  imlike  any  that  I  have  met  before 
in  other  walks  of  life.  Bold,  big,  brawny  creatures,  endowed  with 
insatiable  appetites  and  a  physique  that  puts  other  fleas'  powers  of 
hopping  to  the  blush.  Fierce,  lively  brutes,  that  woimd  you 
terribly,  and  almost  chuckle  as  they  do  it.  Alas  I  they  are  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea  in  multitude,  and  there  is  no  way  of  escape  from 
them. 

Our  drive  of  nearly  eighty  miles  in  two  days,  with  only  one  little 
cob  to  draw  us,  was  so  successfully  accomplished,  that  it  ought  to 
encourage  other  people  who  want  to  see  the  xmtrodden  ways  of 
the  country,  to  quit  the  ordinary  coach-road,  and  skirt  the  craggy 
coast  in  a  Pendragon. 
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She  has  reached  a  shore,  which  never 
Shone  with  earth-bom  fruits  or  flowers, 

We  have  said  "  Good-bye  "  for  ever ; 
All  her  little  wealth  is  ours. 

On  the  drugget,  on  the  table 
Of  the  room  our  sorrow  knows, 

Rest  the  goods  of  darling  Mabel, 
As  she  left  them,  our  dead  rose  ! 

All  our  child's  abandoned  chattels, 
Cherished  brutes  of  Noah's  ark. 

Metal  soldiers  maimed  in  battles. 

Dogs  which  sing,  and  birds  which  bark. 

Dolly,  with  one  loose  leg  doubled 

Under  boneless  body  lies  ; 
^lusing,  we  may  trace  a  troubled, 

3Ioumful  longing  with  her  eyes. 

Desolate  her  house  remaining, 

Hands  reversed  with  yawning  door, 

Dust  her  yellow  hair  is  staining. 
Dust  her  half-hemmed  pinalore. 

Dinner  waits,  supine  before  it 

Dolly  lies  ;  her  wooden  fare 
Painted  glows ;  her  eyes  ignore  it, 

Peering  upwards  as  though  there. 

Seeking  her  who  set  the  dishes. 
Polishing  with  dimpled  hands 

And  red  lijis,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes. 
Still  she  seeks,  nor  understands. 

So  we  stay  still,  though  a  sable 
Shadow  fills  the  room  which  grows 

Wider  round  us,  where  our  Mabel 
Faded,  omr  one  simimer  rose  1 

J.   MEW. 
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OR,   THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A   SAVAGE. 

By  violet  FAXE, 

author  of  "denzil  place,"  "  quekn  of  the  fairies,"  "  aktuoxy  babisoton,* 

••the  kdwix  axd  asgelixa  papers,"  etc.,  etc. 


Chapter  XXXVI.  (continued). 

Mary  Anne  Homblower,  upon  receiving  Mrs.  Pettigrew's  letter^ 
had  repaired  almost  immediately  to  Little  Stillingfleet,  though 
she  had  emphatically  declined  to  accept  any  remuneration  for 
"  pleasing  herself,"  as  she  expressed  it.     From  the  first  moment 
of  their  meeting   she   had   taken   a   deep   interest    in    Sophy's 
velf^e,   and   she  was   only  too  glad  to  be  of  the  slightest  use 
to  her.     Now,  however,  Mr.  Pettigrew  had  effected  an  exchange 
of  his  living  with  that  of  the  clergyman   who  had  temporarily 
undertaken   his   duty,    upon  the    pretext   that,   as    a   suburban 
rector,    he    would    have    what    he    termed    "a    larger    sphere 
for  pulpit  usefulness,"   and  the  benevolent  little  old  maid  had 
departed  for  awhile  from  Little  Stillingfleet  in  order  to  pack  up 
her  belongings,  and  finally  clear  out  of  the  home  of  her  youth. 
She  was  to  return  about  the  same  time  as  Isabella.     This  was, 
perhaps,  the   moment  at  which   Sophy  herself  could  the   most 
easily  have  dispensed  with  her  services,  but  it  was  thought  essen- 
tial that  Miss  Nethercliflfe,  upon  her  arrival,  should  find  her  young 
friend  living  according  to  the  strictest  canons  of  propriety,  and 
Mary  Anne  Homblower  was  the  last  person  to  fail  at  the  time 
when   she   was  really  required.     The   black   Dorkings,  and   tlie 
celebrated  harp,  for  which  a  comfortable  home  had  been  anxiously 
looked  for  ever  since  the  death  of  the  old  rector,  were  to  accompany 
her  on  her  return.     Sophy  had  no  doubt  but  that  Isabella,  who 
knew  everything,  could  play  upon  the  harp,  though  she  did  not 
remember  to  have  seen  one  in  Grosvenor  Place,  but  at  any  rate, 
whether  or  no,  it  would  do  no  harm,  and  might,  on  the  contrary, 
have  rather  an  imposing  efifect  standing  up,  tall  and  shrouded,  in 
front  of  the  three  men-in-armour,  in  the  bay-window. 

Sophy  was  very  anxious  that,  upon  the  occasion  of  Isabella's 
visit,  Little  StilUngfleet  should  look  its  very  beat.  It  struck 
her,  now,  that  perhaps,  when  at  Miss  Pendragon's,  and  when  she 
had  had  no  idea  whatever  that  Isabella  would  ever  behold  it,  she 
might  have  somewhat  exaggerated  its  beauties,  as  one  is  apt  to. 
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exaggerate  the  good  points  of  some  beloved  friend  who  has  been 
jears  since  either  dead  and  buried,  or  settled  so  long  at  the  anti- 
podes, that  one  has  no  fear  of  his  returning  with  his  honest 
plainness  to  give  one's  words  the  lie. 

From  Sophy's  descriptions,  Isabella  might  possibly  anticipate  a 
•deer-park,  with  an  ancestral  avenue ;  or  she  might  expect  that  a 
■carriage  and  four,  with  powdered  lackeys,  and  a  coachman  in  a 
•curly  wig,  would  be  sent  to  meet  her  at  the  station  instead  of  the 
ricketty  roynings'  fly.  It  is  true  that  ever  since  she  had  known 
of  the  impending  honour,  she  had  striven  as  much  as  possible  to 
tone  down  the  glories  of  her  first  descriptions,  but  still,  as  the  ex- 
pected day  drew  nearer,  she  certainly  felt  very  nervous  about 
Isabella's  first  impressions.  She  was  nervous,  too,  about  the  first 
impressions  of  Miss  Simpkins,  Isabella's  maid ;  what  she  would 
say  to  having  dinner  in  the  kitchen  instead  of  "  the  room " — 
whether,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  improvise  a 
^^  room,"  where  Miss  Simpkins  might  feed  in  solitary  grandeur ; 
how  she  would  comport  herself  to  Abdallah,  and  whether  she  was 
likely  to  be  very  much  scandalised  at  sight  of  "  the  mongrel "  (as 
it  was  now  commonly  called),  sitting  up,  crowing  and  laughing, 
in  the  old  wicker-work  cradle. 

All  this  was  occupying  and  worrying  her  just  now.  She  wished, 
too,  that  Isabella  could  have  chosen  a  more  sunshiny  season  for 
her  arrival.  To  her^  her  old  home  looked  beautiful  always,  but 
then,  she  could  revel  in  the  memories  of  the  past.  Isabella  might 
"not  know  how  bright  the  garden  beds  had  been  all  the  summer- 
time, until  these  first  chilly,  damj^  days  had  scattered  the  geranium- 
petals  and  blackened  the  heliotrope.  To-day,  as  she  looked  out 
at  the  prospect,  everything  seemed  particularly  cheerless.  It  was 
bitterly  cold  and  raw.  The  gnats  and  bluebottle  flies,  which  had 
survived  the  warm  weather,  were  so  weak  and  tame  that  one  could 
stroke  them  with  ease  as  they  clung  feebly  to  the  chilly  window-pane, 
and  pretended  to  buzz  and  pirouette  as  in  the  old  days.  The  road 
winding  between  the  young  trees,  fenced  round  by  their  wooden 
-cradles,  looked  like  a  huge  silver  serpent,  glistening  as  it  was  with 
moisture,  and  with  quite  deep  water  lying  in  the  cart-ruts.  It 
was  to  be  hoped,  she  thought,  as  she  gazed  at  it,  that  Isabella 
would  come  provided  with  a  pair  of  good  thick  boots,  and  some 
really  sensible  walking-dresses,  and  that  she  would  not  expect  to 
see  much  company ! 

From  the  road  she  glanced  sadly  in  the  direction  of  her  father's 
^rave.  What  a  delightful  companion  for  Isabella  he  would  have 
been!  Upon  how  many  ^wlitical,  philosophical,  and  scientific 
subjects  might  he  not  have  conversed  with  "  the  girl  who  knew 
everything ! "  But  the  gentle  philosopher  was  gone.  Daisies  and 
meadow-grasses  waved  over  his  quiet  resting-place  on  the  lawn, 
near  to  where  "  Alexander  "  used  to  be  tethered  in  the  old  days ; 
:and  Little  Stillingfleet  had  lost  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 
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By-and-bye,  as  she  continued  to  gaze  from  the  window,  she 
^rceived  what  seemed  quite  a  large  concourse  of  people  making 
their  way  down  the  glistening  serpentine  road.  Surely,  she 
thought,  her  whole  heart  sinking  within  her,  Isabella  could  not 
have  mistaken  the  day,  and  this  could  not  possibly  be  the  Poynings' 
fly  ?  How,  if  so,  would  she  ever  be  able  to  make  up  for  what 
must  have  appeared  to  be  so  chilly  a  welcome  ?  But  no,  it  was 
evidently  not  the  Poynings'  fly,  although  some  manner  of  four- 
wheeled  conveyance  of  unusual  dimensions  was  making  its  way 
towards  her.  Could  it  be  the  long-expected  harp,  hailing  from 
Dallingridge  rectory,  with  its  attendant  pioneers  and  outriders  ? 
Another  moment,  and  she  perceived  that  Tom  Hickathrift  was  one 
of  these  pioneers ;  he  appeared,  in  feet,  to  be  directing  the  whole 
cavalcade.  As  they  approached  the  garden  gate,  she  guessed  what 
new  benefit  she  was  to  receive  at  his  hands. 

"  This  was  dug  up  yesterday  at  the  Abbey,"  he  said,  pointing 
with  his  whip  to  the  contents  of  the  four-horse  wagon.  "  And  I 
thought  it  might  do.  It's  an  old  pillar  of  some  kind,  broken  off, 
as  you  wished,  in  the  middle.  I  thought  you  might  like  it  put  up 
before  iliss  Nethercliffe  came,  so  these  men  are  here  to  do  it." 
The  wagon  stopped  opposite  the  grass  plot,  and  Sophy  went  up 
to  it  to  examine  the  pillar. 

"  It's  got  some  writing  on  it,"  said  Tom,  "  but  it's  in  some 
knguage  that  nobody  is  clever  enough  to  understand." 

"  Ah,"  cried  Sophy,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, "  that's  just  like  what 
was  in  his  mind !  Nobody  could  understand  quite  what  it  meant ! 
This  writing  will  do  to  stand  for  a  description  of  the  Great  Cause, 
and  the  Tartar  horde,  and  the  war  between  the  Surs  and  the 
Assurs  !     I  am  so  pleased  to  put  it  over  his  grave ! " 

"  I  daresay  you  could  find  some  text  in  the  Bible  which  would 
do  to  add  in  under  this  writing,"  said  Tom..  "  It  would  make  it 
look  more  like  a  tomb,  and  there  are  texts  in  the  Bible  that  are 
suited  to  nearly  everything." 

That  very  same  evening,  Sophy  set  to  work  to  look  for  an 
appropriate  text,  and  her  search  was  rewarded.  In  the  132nd 
Psalm,  and  the  fourteenth  verse,  it  is  thus  written — "  This  is  my 
rest  for  ever :  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  desired  it."  As  Tom 
had  said,  *'  there  are  texts  in  the  Bible  that  are  suited  to  nearly 
everything ! " 

She  was,  indeed,  as  much  pleased  with  this  broken  column  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  with  anything  so  sad.  She  was  touched,  too, 
at  Tom's  kindness  in  arranging  that  it  should  be  placed  over  her 
father's  grave  before  Miss  Nethercliffe's  arrival.  Perhaps  Isabella, 
with  her  wonderful  cleverness,  might  even  be  able  to  decipher  the  <> 

mystic  characters  engraved  upon  its   base;   the   writing  which 
nobody  else  had  been  "  clever  enough  to  understand !" 
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Chapter    XXXVII. 

True  to  her  promise,  Isabella  Nethercliflfe  arrived  at  Little  Stil- 
lingfleet  on  the  following  ^londay.  It  was  e\ident,  from  her 
manner,  that  she  came  prepared  to  admire  and  appreciate  every- 
thing. She  did  not  even  mind  the  rickety  Poynings'  fly,  whilst 
the  flyman,  with  whom  she  had  entered  into  conversation,  she  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  "  perfectly  charming."  Just  at  this  period 
she  was  interesting  herself  in  the  old  English  dialects,  and  she 
discovered  that  the  flyman  spoke  a  really  purer  English  than  that 
of  the  "  gilded  London  coxcombs."  She  had  written  down,  in  her 
journal,  seveml  words  which  were  incontestably  Saxon,  whilst 
others,  again,  she  perceived  to  be  of  Danish  or  Norman  origin. 
"I  be  a-going,"  she  felt  certain,  was  really  far  more  grammatical 
than  "I  0771  going,"  and  there  were  many  other  sentences  which 
she  considered  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  in  polite  conversa- 
tion. She  was  charmed  with  the  rustic  simplicity  of  Little  Stil- 
lingfleet,  and  loud  in  her  admiration  of  "  Cammy "  and  '*  Ash- 
Ash  "  when  Sophy  ventured  to  take  her  over  the  stables.  In  order 
that  there  might  be  nothing  to  conceal,  she  proceeded  from  the 
stables  to  the  kitchen,  entering  by  the  back-door.  "You  see," 
she  said,  turning  apologetically  to  Miss  Simpkins,  who  accomj^a- 
nied  them,  whilst  Nelus  was  carrying  up  the  baggage,  "  I  have  no 
housekeeper's  room.  I'm  very,  very  sony,  but  it  can't  be  helped. 
I  have  thought  of  building  one." 

"  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  in  Simpkins  if  she  is  foolish 
enough  to  mind  such  trifles,"  remarked  Miss  NethercUflfe,  glancing 
somewhat  severely  at  her  maid.  "  Oh,  what  a  very  curious-look- 
ing baby  I " 

"  We  call  it  *  the  mongrel,' "  said  Sophy,  with  an  expression  of 
feigned  disgust.  "  Don't  look  at  it,  Isabella ;  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  bom !  " 

"  No,  that  it  didn't  never  ought  to  ! "  chimed  in  Jane  Ford,  who 
came  clattering  out  of  the  bakehouse  to  take  a  look  at  the  London 
young  lady.     "  It  didn't  never  ought  to,  in  no  misteake  ! " 

"  They  always  turn  against  each  other  in  that  way  down  here," 
said  Sophy,  in  an  undertone.  "  In  reahty,  she's  fonder  of  the 
creature  than  its  own  mother." 

In  consequence  of  the  embarrassing  scene  which  had  taken 
place  between  Sophy  and  Lord  Nethercliffe,  she  had  been  almost 
surprised  that  he  should  so  readily  have  permitted  Isabella  to  pay  her 
a  visit.  His  whole  manner  at  the  last  had  conveyed  an  impression 
of  resentment  and  woimded  vanity,  and  she  could  not  help  fancy- 
ing that  the  friendship  and  interest  he  had  professed  for  her  at 
first  had  been  permanently  withdrawn. 

Whilst  Simpkins  was  unpacking  upstairs,  Sophy  took  her  friend 
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into  the  sitting-room,  where  tea  had  been  prepared,  and  here  Miss 
NethercliflFe  confided  to  her  the  real  reason  for  her  departure  from 
home  at  this  particular  time,  apart  from  the  desire  she  had  long 
felt  to  visit  **  the  Great  Sophirian  Empire." 

It  appeared  that  Lord  NethercliflFe  had  taken  into  his  service 
(merely  as  an  experiment),  as  assistant-secretary  and  precis-writer, 
a  well-educated  and  intelligent  young  person  hailing  from  the 
"  Refuge  for  the  Fallen,"  and  •  .  .  .  the  experiment  had  not 
been  productive  of  happy  results.  Isabella  would  say  no  more, 
and  this  much  was  uttered  with  heightened  colour  and  a  quivering 
lip.  Sophy  did  not  venture  to  make  any  further  inquiries.  She 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  young  person  in  question  continued 
still  to  occupy  the  post  of  secretary  and  amanuensis  to  Lord 
NethercliflFe — that  he  had  presented  her  with  many  valuable 
presents,  amongst  others  with  a  carbuncle  and  pearl  ornament  of 
great  price,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  her  insuppcntable  arrogance 
and  absence  of  tact,  Isabella  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  run  down 
into  the  coimtry  for  change  of  air. 

"  Papa's  mind,"  she  concluded  by  remarking,  "  is  not  quite  what 
it  used  to  be.  It  is  not,  of  course,  that  he  is  old.  But  he  has 
had  lately  such  an  immense  amount  of  mental  strain." 

Like  the  conscientious  Buddhist,  poor  Isabella  was  e\idently 
gradually  shedding  her  illusions ! 

"  The  old  lady  of  the  name  of  Homblower  "  arrived  a  few  days 
after  Miss  NethercliflFe,  accompanied  by  her  harp,  together  with  all 
things  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  wax  flowers,  cork  castles, 
leather-work,  and  skeleton  leaves.     Of  course  Isabella  knew  how 
to  play  the  harp.     Miss  Homblower  was  quite  astonished  at  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  she  swept  the  strings,  making  melody 
with  her  firm  white  fingers ;  and  she  took,  too,  a  kind  and  con- 
descending interest  in  the  results  of  the  modem  minor  accompUsh- 
ments.     Besides  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  the  study  of  ancient 
English  provincial  dialects,  Isabella  delighted  in  riding  and  walking ; 
she  was  an  excellent  shot  with  a  pistol,  sketched  very  creditably, 
and  not  content  with  dabbling  both  in  geology  and  botany,  was  at 
the  present  moment  bending  her  great  mind  to  a  classification  of 
the  lesser  species  of  indigenous  British  snail-shells.     She  was,  in 
fact^  only  anxious  to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  and  this  made  her 
most  welcome  and  agreeable  as  a  companion.     She  seemed,  too,  to 
have  quite  overcome  her  distrust  of  Tom  Hickathrifb,  although, 
upon  tne  occasion  of  his  next  visit,  Sophy  thought  fit  to  adopt  a 
somewhat  apologetic  tone.     "  You  thought  ill  of  him  in  London, 
dear  Isabella,"  she  said.      "But  you'll  soon   alter  your   opinion 
when  you  see  more  of  him.     He's  euch  a  true  friend.     We  used 
always  to  call  him  *  the  Prince  with  the  Nose.' " 

"  His  nose  is  like  the  nose  of  Slawkenbergius,"  replied  the  girl, 
*  who  knew  everything,'  "  and  I  consider  that  it  gives  him  a  very 
distinguished   air.    Most   great  men,"   she   added,  thoughtfully, 
VOL.  VI.  p 
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"  have  possessed  large  noses.  It  was  a  thing  to  which  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  attached  the  greatest  possible  importance,  regarding  it 
as  an  unmistakable  sign  of  ability.'* 

Poor  Sophy,  who  had  never  heard  either  of  Slawkenbergius  or 
his  nose,  did  not  know  to  what  extent  the  comparison  might  be 
considered  complimentary,  but  she  was  pleased  with  the  part  of 
Isabella's  rejoinder  which  had  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

"  Oh,  how  nice  it  would  be,"  she  remarked,  soon  afterwards,  to 
Miss  Homblower,  "  if  Tom  would  only  fall  in  love  with  Isabella ! " 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  very  likely,  my  dear,"  replied  the  spinster, 
without  raising  her  eyes  from  her  work — ^a  batUemented  fortress, 
which  she  was  constructing  out  of  old  corks,  glued  on  to  a  piece  of 
stiflf  card-board.     "  He  is  too  much  devoted  to  you." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ! "  said  Sophy,  hopefully,  and  looking  very 
wise.     "  Men  are  sometimes  so  odd  1 " 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with  them," 
replied  the  little  old  maid  with  a  half-sigh. 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not ! "  returned  Sophy  hastily,  fearing  lest 
she  might  have  awakened  some  painful  memory.  "  And  really,  I 
don't  think  they  make  one  much  happier,"  she  added,  sighing,  too. 

Like  a  truly  loyal  friend,  she  also  did  evei*ything  in  her  power  to 
prepossess  Tom  in  favour  of  Miss  Nethercliffe,  by  calling  attention 
to  her  numerous  perfections. 

"  I  think  you  must  admit,"  she  would  say, "  that  one  couldn't  easily 
find  so  many  good  qualities  united  in  any  other  person.  Besides 
which,  Isabella  is  wonderfully  handsome ;  you  can't  help  seeing 
her  good  looks,  I'm  sure — nobody  could." 

"  She's  certainly  very  handsome,"  Tom  answered, "  and  she  seems 
to  be  wonderfully  clever.     She  seems  to  know  nearly  everything." 

"  Ah,  she  does  indeed  !  Like  the  Princess  in  the  fairy-tale,  she 
can  almost  see  the  grass  grow,  and  hear  the  flies  sneeze." 

"Eeally  !  "said  the  young  man,  looking  down,  as  though  afraid 
of  encountering  what  Sophy  sometimes  spoke  of  as  her  "  basilisk 
eye."  In  her  presence  he  was  always  to  a  certain  extent  shy  and 
embarrassed. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Sophy,  anxious  still  further  to  impress  him. 

"  And  she's  quite  extraordinary  at  geometry,  and  algebra,  and 
arithmetic — things  which  to  me  are  as  sealed  books.  This  is  the 
kind  of  sum  she  will  do — only,  as  I  know  so  little  about  these 
things,  I  may  not  get  it  quite  right.  Supposing  a  man  walked 
eight  miles,  seven  farlongs,  six  reds,  poles,  or  perches,  five  and  a 
hfuf  yards,  two  feet,  and  eleven  inches  in  a  day  .  .  ." 

"WeU?" 

"  And  stopped  at  ten  public-houses  and  a  half  (oh,  no,  of  course 
he  couldn't  do  that !),  and  stopped  at  ten  public-houses— drinking 
at  each  of  them  four  gallons,  three  qiiarts,  two  pints,  and  one  and 
a  half  gills  of  beer  .  .  ." 
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"  What  an  enormous  quantity !  ^  Tom  could  not  help  exclainnng. 
The  quantity  does  not  signify.  .  .  .  Supposing  he  did  this,  and 
drank  the  same  quantity  every  day,  how  much  would  he  driiJi:  in 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  eleven  and  a  half  months, 
three  weeks,  six  days,  thirteen  hours,  and  fifty-nine  seconds  ?  " 
"  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  1 "  said  Tom,  smiling. 
"  Neither  have  I,  but  Isabella  could  tell  you  in  five  minutes." 
"  I  daresay  she's  very  clever,"  he  answered.    "  And  I  admit  she's 
wonderfully  good-looking.     But  neither  cleverness  nor  beauty 
makes  one  love^  particularly  if  one's  already  fond  of  a  person  who 
seems  cleverer  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  and  more  beautiful, 
too.     It's  all  a  matter  of  fancy." 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  answered  Sophy,  dreamily.  "  Whatever  it  is, 
it's  a  very  curious  and  mysterious  thing." 

**  Yes,  it  is,  indeed ;  and  some  people  seem  to  have  the  power  of 
making  every  one  &11  in  love  with  them.  I  was  talking  about  this 
with  poor  Dyer,  just  before  he  was  killed,  and  he  said — I  may  tell 
you  now  that  he's  dead — *  There's  one  perfect  woman,'  he  said,  *  in 
this  neighbourhood,  who  is  well  worthy  of  a  good  man's  love,  and 
that's  Miss  Sophy,  down  at  Stillingfleet ; '  which  shows  you,  dear," 
he  added,  simply,  "  that  what  I  have  so  often  told  you  is  true,  and 
that  every  one  who  sees  you  can  never  get  you  out  of  their  heads 
afterwards." 

"  Poor  Dr.  Dyer  1  How  sorry  I  was  to  hear  of  his  death  !  He 
said  he  wouldn't  be  a  very  long-lived  man.  I  wonder  how  he 
knew?" 

"  People  have  presentiments,  I  think,  very  often,"  rejoined  Tom, 
"when  anjTthing  disagreeable  is  going  to  happen  to  them.     I  know 
/  often  have,  and  I  can  count  pretty  certainly,  too,  on  anjrthing 
pleasant.     Ta-^layy  for  instance,  as  I  was  coining  here,  I  saw  one 
magpie." 
"  And  that  was — ^good  or  bad  ?     I  forget  which." 
^Bad.     Of  course,  it's  only  a  superstition;  but,  oddly  enough, 
I've  never  known  it  to  deceive  me." 
"  And  so  you've  always  gone  by  magpies  ?  " 
**  Yes,  I  never  like  seeing  one  much,  when  I've  got  any  particular 
plan  in  my  head.     It  always  seems  to  go  wrong  afterwards.     If  I 
see  twOj  I'm   quite  confident  and  light-hearted.     Of  course,  it's 
only  an  old  woman's  tale  I " 

"  /  see  two  nearly  every  day.  Happy  creatures  !  They  seem 
always  to  go  in  pairs,  and  yet  I  haven't  felt  confident  and  light- 
hearted  for  a  long  time.     I  don't  believe  in  magpies ! " 

As  she  said  this,  they  came  up  with  the  rest  of  the  party.  They 
had  all  been  for  a  long  expedition  into  the  enemy's  country  of  the 
old  days ;  passing  through  the  upper  park  above  Great  Stilling- 
fleet, until  they  had  arrived  in  front  of  what  was  once  Godfrey's 
home.  Sophy  had  often  spoken  to  Isabella  of  DaUingridge,  and 
she  wished  her  to  see  it  as  it  really  was. 

p  2 
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The  old  grey  house,  with  its  many  windows  and  closed  shutters, 
could  not  fail  to  awaken  sad  memories.  Shrouded  in  autumn  mist, 
and  surrounded  by  hoary  oaks  and  funereal  evergreens,  it  seemed 
like  the  most  formidable  of  those  ghosts  with  whom  Sophy  had 
said  that  she  was  perpetually  holding  communion. 

As  they  stood  looking  at  it,  honest  John  McBean  came  out  of 
the  orangery  on  the  terrace,  locking  the  door  after  him.  The  day 
was  so  still  that,  though  he  was  some  way  from  them,  they  could 
hear  the  sharp  click  of  the  key  as  it  turned  in  the  key-hole.  He 
looked  aged  and  shrunken,  and  walked  a  little  unsteadily,  as  Scotch 
gardeners,  with  certain  proclivities,  have  a  tendency  to  walk  during 
the  protracted  absence  of  their  employers.  With  this  exception, 
everything  was  silent,  forlorn,  and  deserted.  No  hospitable  curl  of 
blue  smoke  rose  from  the  massive  chimney-stacks.  All  the  garden- 
beds  were  brown,  bare,  and  desolate,  and  the  stone  statues  on  the 
terrace  looked  like  a  row  of  spectres ;  so  that  though  Miss  Nether- 
cliffe  expressed  it  as  her  opinion  that  she  had  seldom  seen  a  finer 
specimen  of  a  grand  old  Tudor  mansion,  Sophy  turned  from  its 
contemplation  with  an  aching  hearts 

It  was  impossible  for  her  now,  not  to  realise  that  some  day,  this 
melancholy-looking  old  house  might  become  her  own  ;  if,  indeed, 
it  was  not  legally  her  own  already.  How  was  it  possible  (she 
thought),  that  she  could  ever  exist,  either  alone,  or  married  to  any 
other  man,  in  a  place  so  teeming  with  memories  of  a  former  love  ? 
Surely  it  would  be  almost  less  dreary,  after  all,  to  bow  to  destiny 
and  live  out  her  allotted  time  at  the  Abbey  I 

Already  people  were  beginning  to  treat  her  as  the  future  pos- 
sessor of  Dallingridge.  She  had  received  visits  both  from  the 
agent  and  from  ttie  family  lawyer,  whilst  Tom  Hickathrift  had  even 
had  a  letter  upon  the  subject  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  him- 
self. She  had  entreated,  however,  that  everything  might  be  left 
in  abeyance  for  the  present.  The  rents  must  be  coUected,  of 
course,  and  paid  into  the  banker's  hands,  but  she  steadfastly 
refused  to  touch  them  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a 
new  life  might  dawn  for  her,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  would 
she  begin  the  hard  task  of  burying  her  past ;  but  for  two  years  she 
would  wait .  .  .  and  hope  ! 

Upon  reaching  the  middle  of  the  hazel-copse,  Isabella  and  Mary 
Anne  Homblower  paused  at  the  circular  bench.  "I  fancy,"  said 
Miss  Nethercliffe,  as  she  examined  the  back  of  the  seat  with  atten- 
tion, ^*  that  this  is  the  sort  of  place  where  I  shall  be  likely  to  find 
a  variety  of  the  Bulvmua  genusj  the  Bulimus  obacurusy  for  which 
I  am  now  searching — ah,  yes !  .  .  .  here  they  are !  Several  of 
them  are  double-growths  1 " 

Sophy  now  perceived  that  a  portion  of  the  wood-work  of  the  old 
bench  was  covered  with  small  spiral  snail-shells ;  some  of  these 
were  almost  twice  as  long  as  their  companions. 

"  These  are  double-growths,"  explained  Isabella.  "  They  are  a  very 
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remarkable  freak  of  natnre,  only  here  they  don't  grow  half  so  big 
as  in  Italy.  I  have  found  them  there  on  the  walls  of  the  lanes,  in 
the  country,  of  really  enormous  size.  Curiously  enough,  though 
they  are  precisely  the  same  shell  as  these,  they  would  not  live  in 
England.  I  endeavoured  to  introduce  them  at  NethercliflFe, 
choosing  my  situation  with  the  greatest  possible  care;  but  the 
experiment  proved  a  complete  feilure.  Our  climate  destroyed 
them.*' 

**  How  very  singular  1 "  exclaimed  Miss  Homblower,  looking 
through  her  spectacles  at  the  tiny  snail-shells.  "  What  eyes  you 
must  nave,  my  dear  Miss  Nethercliflfe,  to  be  able  to  see  such  little 
bits  of  creatures !  It  is  really  most  delightful  to  observe  the 
pleasure  you  take  in  everything  belonging  to  the  country.  I  had 
formed  quite  a  different  opinion  of  London  young  ladies  !  '* 

**  Ah  I  Miss  Homblower,"  returned  Isabella,  "if  you  call  these 
shells  small,  what  would  you  say  to  another  species,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  is  to  be  found  here  ?  It  is  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  being  smaller  even  than  the  Carychium  mrnvmuniy  and  yet  it 
is  snow-wnite,  and  beautifully  formed,  with  a  lip  as  perfectly  devel- 
oped as  that  of  the  Hdix  obvoluta  !  So  small  is  it,  indeed,  that 
(though,  of  course,  it  has  probably  always  existed)  no  one  dis- 
covered it  until  /  did.  I  found  it  amongst  some  decaying  leaves, 
as  it  might  be  here,  and  papa  wrote  about  it  to  a  celebrated  con- 
chologist,  who  was  good  enough  to  call  it  after  me — ^the  Bulimi 
Nethercliffii.  I  must  try  and  find  one,  so  that  you  may  see  how 
tiny  it  is.  I  came  upon  the  same  variety  amongst  some  refuse 
washed  up  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  but  the  snail  was  dead.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  study." 

"  It  must  be,  I  should  think,"  said  Tom,  smiling  at  her  enthu- 
siasm. "  But  are  you  sure  you  won't  get  cold,  all  of  you,  sitting 
down  here  under  this  damp  tree  ?  It's  a  nasty,  misty  afternoon." 
As  usual,  he  was  anxious  for  Sophy's  well-being. 

"  I  don't  feel  at  all  cold,"  Sophy  answered,  "  though  it  certainly 
is  damp.  Isabella,  I've  no  doubt,  can  tell  us  the  reason  of  these 
fogs." 

"The  height  of  the  atmosphere,"  returned  Miss  Nethercliffe, 
promptly, "  is,  as  we  all  know,  about  forty-five  miles,  and  the  density 
of  it  diminishes  very  rapidly  as  we  recede  from  the  earth,  the 
lower  strata  being  compressed  by  the  upper  ones  so  as  to  contain  a 
much  greater  weight  of  air  in  the  same  volume.  ...  Ah  I  here  is 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Scolopendrium  vulgare  .  .  .  /  " 

The  Scolopendrium  vulgare  was,  as  Sophy  did  not  know  until 
that  moment,  the  "  hart's  tongue  "  or  "  spleen-wort "  fern.  Large 
tufts  of  it  grew  from  the  gnarled  bark  of  the  oak-tree,  after  the 
manner  of  a  parasite.  Isabella  was  delighted  with  these  natural 
treasures. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  places  in  thp  world,"  she 
exclaimed,  enthusiasticaUy.    "  Never  did  I  see  a  country  I  admired 
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80  much  I  I  should  really  like  to  live  here  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life ! " 

Tom  and  Sophy  walked  quietly  on,  leaving  Isabella  and  Miss 
Homblower  raking  and  peering  amongst  the  leaves.  From  time 
to  time  cries  of  discovery  reached  them,  when  they  turned  back  to 
inquire  what  new  botanical  treasure  had  yielded  to  their  researches. 

"  Oh,  it's  the  Osmunda  regalia!  such  a  beauty  I "  or,  "It's  the 
Trichomanes  spedoaum  /"  Isabella  would  exclaim,  perhaps,  and 
then  recommence  delving  and  scratching  anew.  By-and-bye,  a 
louder  and  more  triumphant  cry  of  discovery  broke  on  their  ears. 

"  Oh,  Sophy !  Oh,  Sir  Thomas  I  do  come  I  Look  what  I've  just 
dug  up  under  this  tree ! " 

Sophy  ran  towards  her  in  all  haste,  Tom  following  more  delibe- 
rately. 

"  Oh,  Tom ! "  exclaimed  Sophy  in  a  moment,  beckoning  impa- 
tiently towards  him,  "  come  quickly,  and  look !  Isabella  has  found 
the  great  Hickathrift  ring — the  ring  with  which  all  the  ladies  of 
your  family  have  been  betrothed ! " 

Isabella,  indeed,  during  her  excavations  in  search  of  ferns  and 
Bidimi  Nethercliffii^  had  actually  chanced  upon  the  celebrated 
femily  jewel,  which  she  had  placed  at  once  upon  her  finger.  To 
Sophy  this  action  seemed  portentous  in  the  extreme.  Sir  Thomas, 
too,  as  he  advanced,  and  beheld  the  hereditary  ring  of  betrothal  on  her 
strong  white  hand,  could  not  help  starting,  a  little  uncomfortably. 

"That  ring,"  said  Sophy,  with  solemnity,  "belongs  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hickathrift.  Whenever  a  Hickathrift  marries,  he  puts 
that  ring  upon  the  finger  of  his  wife  ;  and  no  Hickathrift  likes  to 
marry  at  all  unless  he  can  betroth  the  lady  of  his  choice  according 
to  hereditary  precedent.  If  this  ring  hadn't  been  foimd,  poor  Sir 
Thomas  would  have  had  to  become  a  kind  of  monk  ! " 

Isabella,  hearing  Sophy's  mock  heroics,  blushed  deeply,  and  tried 
hard  to  pull  off  the  ring.  It  had  been  much  too  large  for  Sophy, 
as  the  reader  may  remember,  but  Isabella's  hand,  mough  white 
and  well-shaped,  was  of  a  more  powerful  make.  She  had  placed 
the  ring,  too,  upon  her  thickest  finger,  and,  in  consequence,  whole 
seconds  elapsed  before  she  could  finally  withdraw  it,  and  present  it, 
not  without  embarrassment,  to  its  legitimate  owner. 

Tom  blushed  as  the  heirloom  was  returned  to  him  ;  and  Sophy 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this  episode  might  be  Sought  with 
mysterious  significance.  Tom,  also,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
circumstance;  not,  perhaps,  altogether  agreeably,  for  as  he  walked 
home  across  the  deserted  turnip-fields  he  found  himself  somehow 
associating  it  in  his  mind  with  the  one  magpie. 

Near  the  Abbey  gateway  he  perceived  Andrew  Locke  awaiting 
him.  Tom  noticed  at  once  that  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  troubled. 

"Has  anything  gone  wrong?"  he  inquired,  as  they  passed 
together  under  a  lofty  archway. 
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"  A  very  strange  thing  has  happened,  Sir  Thomas,"  answered 
the  land-steward,  gravely.  "A  letter  has  arrived  at  the  post^ 
office  which  has  set  the  whole  of  Poynings  in  a  flutter,  as  well 
it  may  do.  Old  Spearing  doesn't  quite  know  what  to  do  about  it, 
and  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  just  step  across  the 
street^  and  advise  him.** 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  yoimg  man  turned  back,  and,  crossing 
the  market-place,  walked  into  old  Spearing's  shop. 

"  Here  is  the  letter,  Sir  Thomas,  which  has  taken  us  all  by 
surprise,**  said  the  post-master;  "and  I  thought  you  might  be 
pleased  to  advise  me,  being  a  magistrate.** 

Tom  took  up  the  letter  and  examined  it  attentively.  It  was  a 
foreign  letter,  directed  to  Dr.  Dyer,  and  was  unmistakably  in  the 
handwriting  of  "  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  St.  Clair,  of  Dallingridge.*' 

**  Grood  heavens  !  **  said  he,  turning  pale,  as  he  handed  it  back 
to  the  old  man ;  "  it's  a  letter  from  the  dead  to  the  dead  !  ** 


Chapter  XXXVIII. 

Some  months  before  the  time  of  which  I  have  been  writing,  the 
young  man  whom  we  have  known  hitherto  as  Godfrey  St.  Clair 
was  lying  at  Pegli,  upon  what  seemed  likely  to  be  his  death-bed. 
A  woman  was  sitting  at  his  side,  her  eyes  haggard  with  watching. 
This  woman,  who  had  nursed  him  all  through  his  dangerous 
illness  with  the  devotedness  of  a  mother,  had  no  reason  to  regret 
her  display  of  maternal  solicitude.  A  hope — ^a  dream — the  dream 
of  a  "  mad  woman,"  as  she  had  once  called  herself,  had  been 
realised,  and  she  knew  now,  with  hardly  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
that  he  was  her  son  indeed. 

Mariuccia  Santarelli,  summoned  by  Padre  Anselmo  to  PegU — 
she  knew  not  wherefore — had  been  overcome  with  terror  and 
confusion  when  she  was  told  that  the  English  lady  with  whom 
she  was  to  be  confronted  was  the  widow  of  Lord  Henry  Davenport, 
who,  in  the  year  1816,  had  occupied  the  Villa  Palavacini.  By 
Godfrey's  bedside  these  two  women  had  met  for  the  first  time 
after  more  than  twenty-four  years.  At  sight  of  the  pale,  worn 
face  of  the  sick  man,  who  seemed  about  to  quit  for  ever  the  scene 
of  his  troubles,  and  of  the  sad  and  beautiful  Englishwoman,  whose 
hair  had  grown  white  from  sorrow,  the  rough-handed  daughter  of 
toil  stood  silent  and  abashed. 

**  You  are  the  noble  lady  of  the  Villa  Palavacini  ?  "  she  asked 
at  last,  in  a  faltering  voice,  as  she  toyed  nervously  with  the  ends 
of  the  yellow  kerchief  forming  her  head-gear.  "  What  would  you 
with  poor  Mariuccia  Santarelli  ?  " 

"  I  am,  unhappily,  the  person  you  name,"  Lady  Heniy  answered. 
She  had  heard  Padre  Anselmo's  story,  to  which  she  had  been 
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enabled  to  supply  many  additional  details ;  and  she  found  it  diffi- 
cult now  not  to*  look  with  loathing  upon  the  cause  of  so  much 
misery  to  herself  and  others. 

" .  .  .  JF  qneato  giovane  ?  ^  the  woman  now  asked,  glancing 
in  apparent  bewilderment  towards  the  bed.  The  Padre  had  sent 
to  her  to  hasten,  with  all  speed,  to  minister  to  the  requirements 
of  a  near  relation,  who  was  nigh  unto  death ;  but  her  clouded 
intelligence  had  failed  at  once  to  grasp  the  situation,  or  to  divine 
to  whom  he  might  possibly  refer. 

"  That  young  man,"  returned  the  Englishwoman,  slowly,  **  was, 
twenty-four  years  ago,  a  happy  child,  well  loved  and  cared  for. 
One  day  his  nurse  held  him  in  her  arms  near  to  a  piece  of  water, 
in  a  garden.  She  left  him  for  a  moment  to  the  care  of  another 
woman.  .  .  .  After  that  he  was  lost.  His  parents  mourned  him 
as  dead.  ...  In  a  word,  this  is  the  child  you  sold  to  an  English 
family  at  Genoa,  on  the  13th  April,  1816.  .  .  .  Ah,  Mariuccia ! " 
she  cried,  suddenly  breaking  down,  and  bursting  into  tears. 
"  Were  we  not  kind  and  compassionate  to  you  when  you  were  in 
vour  trouble  ?  What  had  we  done  that  you  should  have  dealt  us 
this  blow  ?  " 

Overcome  with  emotion,  she  sank  upon  her  knees  at  the  side  of 
Godfrey's  bed,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  The  peasant- 
woman  stood  for  some  moments  staring  at  her  blankly.  By-^and- 
bye  she,  too,  knelt  down,  sobbing,  and  beating  her  breast. 

Fearing  lest  the  sound  of  her  noisy  lamentations  should  disturb 
the  patient,  the  English  lady  rose  from  her  knees,  and  led  her 
gently  into  the  adjoining  room,  where,  after  sending  for  the  Sister 
of  Charity  to  watch  at  Godfrey's  bedside,  she  waited  impatiently 
for  any  confession  which  the  prickings  of  a  tardily-awakened  con- 
science might  possibly  elicit. 

It  came  at  last,  in  words  broken  by  sobs  and  tears,  and  with 
many  an  invocation  to  Virgin  Mother  and  patron  saint.  The 
grief  of  the  "  Signora  Inglese "  had  touched  the  rough  heart 
beating  beneath  the  blue  home-spun  bodice,  and  crossed  hand- 
kerchief of  gaudy  colours.  Mariuccia's  story,  freed  from  tears, 
prayers,  and  interjections,  was  as  follows  : — 

Some  twenty-five  years  before,  as  has  been  already  related, 
the  Santarellis,  by  mutual  consent,  and  from  motives  of  economy, 
agreed  to  live  together  under  one  roof,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Palavacini.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  an  account  of  the 
terrible  circumstance  by  which  this  "family  arrangement **  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination.  The  husband's  growing  jea- 
lousy of  his  brother  had  turned  to  a  fierce  and  uncontnulable 
frenzy — the  shipwright's  axe  had  been  raised,  it  had  descended 
upon  ita  victim :  in  a  word,  the  crowning  catastrophe  had  come 
to  pass,  and  mother  and  child  were  left  desolate  in  the  pink  vine- 
trellised  gate-house. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mariuccia  began  her  narrative.     At 
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first,  she  declared,  she  was  as  one  stunned  by  a  thunderbolt  from 
heaven.  For  some  time  she  could  not  even  feel  pain.  Over  and 
over  again,  during  the  same  day,  did  she  beat  her  breast  and 
strike  her  brow  in  anguish,  but  her  blows  fell  as  on  one  already 
dead.  By-and-bye,  however,  there  came  upon  her  a  great  anxiety 
for  the  iuture  well-being  of  her  child.  Yes,  this  woman,  who 
had  seemed  to  Godfrey  more  callous  than  the  very  she-goat 
tethered  at  her  door,  had  yet,  in  common  with  most  animals, 
some  maternal  feelings. 

Perhaps — though  this  was  rather  to  be  inferred  than  expressed 
in  her  story — the  suspicions  of  her  brutal  husband  might  have 
had  some  origin  in  fact,  and  the  infant  for  whom  she  was  thus 
solicitous  may  even  have  been,  as  the  ill-natured  gossips  sup- 
posed, the  child  of  the  well-fevoured  and  good-for-nothing 
'Sandro,  the  first  love  of  her  maiden  heart.  Suppositions  of  this 
nature  generally  remain  shrouded  in  uncertainty,  and  it  is 
better  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  conmiunity  that 
they  should  so  remain.  It  had  occiurred  to  Mariuccia,  however, 
that  any  resemblance  to  'Sandro  which  might  develop  in  this 
child  would,  peradventure,  be  jeered  at,  and  taken  amiss  by  the 
neighbours,  after  the  murder;  and  the  desire  took  possession  of 
her  to  remove  it  from  the  sujiervision  of  prying  eyes. 

But  how  was  she  to  obtain  the  means,  poor  and  friendless  as 
she  now  found  herself,  to  quit  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe — 
abandoning  the  work  which  produced  her  livelihood,  and  make  for 
herself  a  new  home  ?  It  is  true  that  the  English  family 
inhabiting  at  this  time  the  large,  white  Palavacini  Villa,  had 
protected  her  from  the  insults  of  the  villagers,  besides  furnishing 
her  with  money  and  food ;  but  a  day  would  come  when  these  kind 
and  compassionate  friends  would  go  back  to  their  own  country, 
whilst  the  former  padrone  would  return  to  his  abode,  to  hear  this 
terrible  story  of  jealousy  and  murder.  How  would  it  fiare  with  her 
then  ?  she  was  perpetually  asking  herself.  Far  better  to  leave 
the  place  before  she  was  dismissed,  maybe,  from  the  pink 
gatehouse,  with  curses  and  well-merited  reproaches  for  the 
scandal  wrought  by  her  folly  ! 

Jost  about  this  time  she  went  over  to  Genoa,  and  fell  in  with 
Padre  Anselmo.  Upon  informing  him  of  her  trouble,  he  opened 
to  her  mind  new  hopes  and  ambitions.  He  told  her  of  the  noble 
EngUsh  family  who  were  seeking  to  adopt  a  child.  He  named  to 
her  the  sum  they  were  willing  to  jmy  for  the  possession  of  the 
innocent.  Placed  as  she  was  at  that  moment,  she  was  sorely 
tempted  by  the  proposal  which  the  good  father  had  made  her — 
with  no  thought  of  doing  anything  but  a  benevolent  action  to  a 
poor  wretch  bowed  down  by  suffering  and  remorse.  Nevertheless, 
she  demanded  two  days  for  reflection.  As  it  happened,  however, 
ahe  did  not  pause  to  reflect.  Only  when  she  had  washed  and 
dressed  the  innocent,  and  made  it  look  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
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did  the  power  of  reflecting  return  to  her.  Before  this  it  had 
seemed  as  though  her  mind  was  incapable  of  judging  between 
good  and  evil — ^between  what  would  be  the  wisest  cpurse  to 
pursue,  and  the  course  which,  besides  being  unwise,  was 
altogether  against  nature. 

As  she  was  passing  through  the  garden,  probably  for  the  last 
time,  these  thoughts  came  upon  her.  She  had  made  every 
preparation  for  her  departure,  although  she  had  said  not  one  word 
of  it  to  anyone.  The  bambino  was  in  her  arms — ^it  was  asleep. 
Almost  did  it  seem  as  though  dead,  with  its  still  face,  and  the 
long  eye-lashes  resting  on  its  pale  cheek.  As  she  looked  at  it, 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  She  remembered  the  blow  it  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  her  miserable  husband;  she  called  to 
mind  the  sinister  predictions  of  the  neighbours,  to  the  eflFect  that 
the  results  of  this  blow  might  influence  its  whole  existence — ^that 
it  might  have  to  encounter  sickness  and  sufiering  in  a  strange 
land,  amongst  strange  people,  without  the  solace  of  a  mothei^s 
tender  aiSection.  Santa  Virgvna  !  why  had  she  never  thought  of 
all  this  until  now  ?  Why  had  her  powers  of  reasoning,  and  of 
reflection,  returned  to  her  thus — at  the  eleventh  hour ;  in  a  word, 
when  they  came  too  late  ?     .     .     . 

Nay,  but  after  all,  wa^a  it  too  late  now  to  change  her  mind,  and 
to  let  the  Padre  know  of  her  intention  ?  .  .  .  But  then,  the 
money — the  price  to  be  paid  her  for  this  child  which  she  had 
found  out  now  was  so  precious  to  her  ?     .     .     . 

A  prey  to  these  conflicting  emotions,  which,  for  the  moment, 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  her  well-nigh  distraught,  she  passed 
up  under  the  avenue  of  arbutus,  sided  by  the  broken  statues  of 
the  old  gods,  until  she  came  to  the  melancholy  piece  of  water 
cleft,  as  it  were  from  the  bosom  of  the  hill.  God  alone  knew 
what  desperate  intention,  taking  suddenly  possession  of  her, 
induced  her  to  turn  her  footsteps  in  the  direction  of  this  desolate 
place !  In  the  cool  depths  of  these  shadowy  waters  she  might,  at 
least,  find  peace  ;  an  immunity  from  suflbring  for  herself  and  her 
child ;  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  had  known,  when  on  earth,  the 
pains  and  tribulations  of  maternity,  might  graciously  deign  to 
accord  mercy  to  her  soul !  In  the  end,  however,  she  was  saved 
from  so  melancholy  a  fate,  though  it  seemed  as  if  Providence 
merely  changed  the  form  of  her  temptation.  It  was  evident  that, 
on  this  particular  day,  her  guardian  angel  had  abandoned  her,  and 
that  she  was  destined  to  commit  some  manner  of  mortal  sin.  The 
place  was  not  desolate,  as  she  had  expected ;  on  the  stone  bench, 
close  to  the  wrought-iron-work  gateways,  a  nurse  was  seated, 
resting  for  a  while  in  the  shade,  holding  in  her  arms  the  only 
child  of  the  noble  English  lady  who,  with  her  husband,  inhabited 
the  villa.  This  nurse,  an  honest  Shropshire  woman,  had  been  kind 
to  Mariuccia  during  her  great  trouble.  The  child,  a*  boy,  was  only 
a    few    weeks  older  than   her  own.     These  circumstances   had 
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naturally  drawn  the  women  together,  and  they  had  become 
firiends,  as  fiEu-  as  it  was  possible  with  two  persons  of  different  race, 
who  were  unable  to  converse  together  save  by  signs  and 
blundering  words.  Whilst  this  woman  went  to  the  house  to 
deliver  some  message,  she  had  asked  Mariuccia  to  take  care  of  the 
child.  For  a  while  the  Italian  woman  had  lain  down  her  own 
baby  upon  the  stone  bench,  whilst  she  held  the  strangers'  child  in 
her  arms,  and  gazed  attentively  at  its  features.  As  she  sat  thus, 
comparing  the  £Eu;e8  of  the  two  infiEuits,  a  temptation  came  upon 
her  with  so  much  force  that  to  resist  it  was  impossible.  It 
occurred  to  her  that  she  could  possess  herself,  then  and  there,  of 
this  child,  and  that,  after  dressing  it  in  Italian  fashion,  she  could 
deliver  it  up  to  the  English  family  instead  of  her  own. 

No  sooner  did  this  plan  suggest  itself  to  her,  than  she  proceeded 
to  put  it  into  execution.  Tnere  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
Hastily  tearing  from  the  head  of  the  English  bambino  the 
expensive  hat  of  lace  and  satin  which  would  have  furnished  a  clue 
to  discovery,  she  cast  it  amongst  the  tangled  reeds  of  the  lake, 
and  made  off  with  her  double  burden.  At  the  moment  she  did 
not  reflect  what  terrible  suspicions  the  finding  of  this  hat,  floating 
thus  upon  these  gloomy  waters,  might  arouse  in  the  mother's 
breast.  She  did  not  reflect,  either,  upon  what  should  be  her 
coarse  of  action  supposing  the  English  family  did  not  approve  of 
the  bambino^  and  passed  it  over  for  another.  No  doubt,  had  this 
happened,  the  destiny  of  the  infant  would  have  been  materially 
changed.  All  that  had  been  stipulated,  however,  was,  that  the 
child  should  be  a  6oy,  strong  and  healthy,  and  with  as  fair  a 
promise  of  good  looks  as  could  be  perceived  in  an  infant  of  such 
tender  age.-  Both  children  seemed  to  fulfil  each  one  of  these 
conditions.  Most  mothers  will  readily  pardon  Mariuccia  for  the 
exalted  opinion  she  entertained  of  her  baby's  personal  appearance. 
The  English  child,  too,  was  beautiful  as  an  angel.  The  idea, 
therefore,  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  it  could  be  possible 
either  one  or  other  of  them  would  be  refused  by  the  persons  who 
seemed  to  be  so  eagerly  seeking  for  a  living  object  upon  which  to 
lavish  their  pent-up  parental  affection. 

Arrived  at  Genoa,  she  confided  her  project  only  to  one  person — 
to  a  young  fisherman,  Beppo  by  name,  who  had  been  one  of  her 
admirers  in  the  old  time,  before  she  was  married,  and  who  would 
even  now  feel  proud  to  be  chopped  up  for  her  into  a  salame. 
With  the  help  of  this  young  man,  under  the  shadow  of  his  little 
fishing-boat  upon  the  sunshiny  sea-beach,  she  had  dressed  up  the 
English  baby  in  the  coarser  garments  of  her  own  child,  and  taken 
it  straightway  to  the  residence  of  Padre  Anselmo.  Everything 
passed  off  satisCEictorily,  and,  with  the  money  she  obtained,  she 
had  returned  to  Beppo  and  started  off  with  him  and  her  baby 
lapon  a  fishing  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Corsica. 
Here  she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a    tiny  residence  upon 
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the  sea-share,  in  which  she  dwelt  for  more  than  five  years,  doing 
all  in  her  power  to  repay  the  kipd-hearted  fisherman  for  his  devo- 
tion to  her  cause,  and  so  happy  in  the  possession  of  her  own  child, 
that  she  thought  but  seldom  of  the  misery  she  had  inflicted  upon 
the  occupants  of  the  Villa  Palavacini.  If  there  had  been  any  hue 
and  cry  after  her  departure,  she  had  never  heard  of  it.  Padre 
Anselmo,  too,  it  now  appeared,  had  been  summoned  away  at  about 
this  time  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  the  wealthy  man  who  had 
bequeathed  him  an  easy  competence.  All  trace,  in  fact,  of  her 
evil  deed  seemed  buried  in  obscurity;  but  a  punishment,  which  she 
had  dreaded  from  the  first,  had  fallen  upon  her.  'Sandro,  the  boy 
for  whom  she  had  risked  so  much,  had  proved,  as  he  grew  older,  of 
little  comfort  or  assistance  to  her.  Rather,  on  the  contrary,  was 
he  a  hindrance  and  an  incumbrance,  and  there  were  moments 
when  Beppo  (with  whom  she  had  now  cast  in  her  lot)  expressed 
his  regret  that  she  had  not  handed  him  over  to  the  strangers  for 
adoption,  and  retained  for  herself  the  other  child,  who  might  pos- 
sibly have  turned  out  more  satisfactorily.  These  words  would 
often  sting  her  to  the  quick,  for,  in  truth,  the  poor  lad  could  not 
help  his  misfortune. 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  living  example  of  the  Scriptural  dictimi  so 
often,  and  so  unctuously,  quoted  by  Mr.  Pettigrew.  The  sin  of  the 
father  had  been  pitilessly  visited  upon  the  child ;  for,  owing,  it 
was  supposed,  to  the  blow  he  had  received  from  the  shipwright's 
axe,  Alessandro  Santarelli  grew  up  ^^com^  disgraziato  ;^^  in  other 
words,  he  was  an  idiot. 

As  the  years  went  on,  Beppo  and  Mariuccia  returned  to  their  old 
haunts,  although  they  avoided  taking  up  their  abode  actually  at 
Pegli  itself.  Some  few  miles  oflF  stands  the  fishing  hamlet  of 
Diana  Marina,  and  it  was  here  that  they  had  made  their  home.  She 
had  other  children  now  to  console  her  for  'Sandro's  short-comings 
— "  Beppo,"  "  Tonio,"  and  "  Serafina  " — little  demons  of  mischief 
and  good-humour,  but  her  heart  still  clove  to  'Sandro,  her  eldest 
bom,  notwithstanding  his  aflSiction. 

Living  thus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  old  home,  she  had 
fallen  in  with  several  of  her  former  acquaintances.  Many  of  them, 
however,  had  either  died  or  departed  to  other  places,  and  time  had 
so  toned  down  the  unpleasant  memories  of  the  past,  that  she  had 
experienced  no  disagreeable  results  from  any  of  their  recognitions. 
It  was  thought  perfectly  natural  now  by  those  who  were  old 
enough  to  trace  the  likeness,  that  'Sandro  should  resemble  his 
dead  uncle  and  namesake,  in  both  face  and  figm-e — as,  indeed, 
he  did  resemble  him,  save  for  the  affliction  of  his  mind ;  and  it 
was  looked  upon  as  pardonable  that  Mariuccia,  having  now, 
virtually,  neither  husband  nor  male  relative  to  protect  and  support 
her,  should  have  set  up  house  with  Beppo,  so  long  as  he,  too,  was 
agreeable  to  the  arrangement. 

Later  on,  impelled  by  morbid  curiosity,  she  had  gone  over  to 
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Nizza,  and  taken  a  look  at  the  miserable  Pietro,  as  he  toiled 
wearily  at  his  convict  labour,  knowing  that  he  coold  now  do  her 
no  harm.  Nay,  she  had  even  told  him  how  she  was  situated  with 
rcOTrd  to  Beppo,  who  had  been  known  to  him  in  the  old  time. 

renal  servitude  had  done  much  to  tame  Pietro  Santarelli's  tiger- 
nature.  He  was  greatly  changed  and  broken,  she  thought ;  he 
had  become,  in  fact,  quite  an  old  pian,  quiet  and  inoflfensive ;  and 
it  was  strange,  considering  how  little  aflfection  she  had  felt  for  him 
when  he  was  her  husband,  that  upon  beholding  him  thus  she  had 
been  unable  to  restrain  her  tears.  Tears,  however,  are  very  un- 
reasonable things,  and  have  often  a  way  of  appearing  when  there 
is  the  least  occasion  for  them. 

"  Since  you  are  living  now  with  Beppo,"  Pietro  had  said  to  her, 
"  recall  to  his  memory  that  I  was  once  amongst  his  friends ;  and 
make  that  he  should  send  me  some  tobacco  for  the  love  of  Grod  !  " 
This  was  all  he  had  said  to  her,  and  Beppo,  the  most  good- 
natured  soul  upon  earth,  had  sent  him  the  tobacco.     .     . 

As  Mariuccia  reached  this  point  in  her  narrative,  the  Sister  of 
Charity  stole  gently  from  Godfrey's  bedside. 

"  He  is  talking  in  his  sleep,"  she  said,  "  wildly  and  passionately, 
but  in  English — in  a  tongue  unknown  to  me ;  come  and  hear 
what  he  is  saying."  And  the  two  mothers  passed  together  into 
the  inner-chamber. 

"If  he  should  be  given  back  to  me  only  to  die  ! "  the  English- 
woman murmured  with  clasped  hands  and  haggard  eyes ;  "  now 
that  I  know  he  is  really  my  own  I  It  were  better  had  he  been  lost 
to  me,  as  I  fancied,  years — ^years  ago  !  But  this  is  like  the  sorrow 

of  his  death  twice  over! " 

«  «««««« 

But  the  son  thus  discovered,  "  after  long  years,"  was  not  torn  a 

second  time  fi^m  his  mother's  arms.     About  a  month  from  the 

time  at  which  the  doctors  had  despaired  of  his  life,  the  "  Godfrey" 

of  this  story — ^now  well-nigh  told  out — foimd  himself  once  more  in 

the  garden  of  the  Villa  Palavacini,  which  seemed  to  have  been  so 

naysteriously  interwoven  with  his  fate.     He  looked  still  worn  and 

pale  from  the  eflfects  of  his  long  illness — a  mere  shadow  of  the 

^^^odfrey    St.    Clair  of   the    old  days;    but    his  heart    was  un- 

hordened  of  what  had  been  to  him,  even  more  than  it  might  have 

been  to  another,  a  weight  of  intense  suflFering.     He  knew  now,  with 

^hat  strange  accidents  and  combinations  his  existence  had  been 

interwoven  and  involed ;  and,  as  he  turned  back  to  the  memories 

of  hig  Past,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  was  contemplating 

scenes  and  passages  in  the  life  of  some  other  man.     He  realised 

l>y  what  mere  freak  of  circumstance  it  had  come  to  pass  that  he 

^  been  identified  with  the  family  of  the  St.  Clairs,  and  he  found 

bimself  wondering  what  would  have  been  the  nature  of  his  sym- 

IJ^thies,  his  opinions,  and  his  ambitions,  had  the  persons  who 

adopted  him  proved  other  than  they  were.  Above  all,  he  wondered 
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whether  there  would  have  been  a  "  Sophy  "  in  his  life,  whatever 
his  life  had  been.  A  presiding  influence  in  woman's  form — called, 
perhaps,  by  some  other  name — speaking,  eVen,  another  language, 
but  still  leading  on  like  a  beacon-star  to  high  endeavour,  to  purer 
and  nobler  thought ;  an  image  of  all  that  seemed  true,  and  good, 
and  beautiful ;  a  guardian  angel,  who  yet  trod  the  earth,  and  loved 
him  once,  and  brightened,  through  his  knowledge  of  her  love,  his 
darkest  days.  These  thoughts  came  upon  him  as  he  passed  under 
the  avenue  of  bay  and  cjrpress  which  led  to  the  shadowy  piece  of 
water.  By  his  side  was  the  woman  he  now  knew  to  be  really  his 
mother,  and  with  her  he  mused  upon  these  strange  possibilities. 

Arrived  at  the  ornamental  lake  he  perceived  that  the  memorial 
stone  had  been  removed. 

"  What  was  the  use  of  it  now  ?  "  I^ady  Henry  asked,  as,  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  water,  she  took  both  his  hands  in  her  own.  "I 
have  had  it  taken  away.  But  you  see  something  must  be  let  in 
to  fill  up  the  place.  We  shall  have  to  think  of  some  words — a 
text,  or  a  poem — ^telling  of  a  great  sorrow  overpassed,  and  of  love, 
and  hope,  and  thankfulness  for  an  unlooked-for  blessing.  People 
passing  by  will  never  guess  what  it  really  means ;  but  I  should 
like  them  to  know,  at  any  rate,  that  something  very  precious  was 
once  lost  here,  and  then  foimd  again,  by  the  strangest  of  strange 
chances,  in  the  very  same  place." 

A  few  days  later,  mother  and  son  took  their  homeward  way 
together,  by  easy  stages.  First  of  all,  they  halted  at  Nice.  Here, 
impelled  by  he  knew  not  what — a  spirit  either  of  pity  or  of 
curiosity — Godfrey  rose  one  morning  betimes,  and  visited  the 
Port.  He  had  previously  provided  himself  with  an  ample  supply 
of  tobacco.  Upon  inquiring  for  the  convict  Santarelh,  he  was 
shown  a  man  of  a  debased  moral  tjrpe,  crouched  down  upon  the 
sand  by  the  sea-shore.  He  was  chained  by  the  ankle  to  a  large 
piece  of  rock,  under  the  shadow  of  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
protect  himself  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  He  appeared  patient 
and  resigned  in  demeanour,  and  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
physical  health.  His  hair,  which  was  close  shaven,  grew  low  down 
upon  his  forehead,  and  was  imtinged  with  gray,  whilst  his  throat 
was  as  thick  and  sinewy  as  that  of  a  bull.  His  ^^  facial  and  frx)ntal 
angles"  displayed  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  moral  sense,  and 
from  what  Sophy  would  have  termed  "  the  outside  of  the  platter," 
it  was  not  difficult  to  predict  that  its  contents  would  be  tainted 
and  unsavoury.  Predisposition  to  crime  had  evidently  counted 
for  something  in  the  affair  of  the  murder,  and  the  late  Dr.  Dyer 
would  probably  have  branded  Santarelli  as  a  "morbid  variety" 
from  his  birth.  To  the  same  piece  of  rock  was  fastened  another 
criminal,  of  a  more  refined  organisation — ^a  singularly  handsome 
man,  with  an  intellectual  head,  melancholy  eyes,  and  a  delicately 
modelled  jaw.  Unlike  Santarelli,  this  man  seemed  crushed  and 
depressed  by  the  sense  of  his  ignominious  position ;  he  seldom 
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raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  appeared  to  shrink  from  the 
indiscreet  scrutiny  of  strangers.  As  he  bent  forward,  Godfrey 
perceived,  by  an  inscription  attached  to  his  back,  that  he  was  a  wife- 
murderer,  and  fell  to  wondering  whether  it  was  through  the  infideli- 
ties of  a  Messalina,  or  the  treachery  of  an  lago,  that  this  man  now 
found  himself  doomed  to  so  miserable  a  &te.  Both  convicts 
employed  their  moments  of  relaxation  in  carving  rude  knick  knacks 
in  horn,  bone,  and  betel-nut,  rosaries,  crucifixes,  needle-books, 
which,  when  sold  to  the  charitable,  were  the  means  of  procuring 
for  the  unfortimate  men  a  few  extras  in  the  shape  of  food,  &c, 
Godfrey  at  once  purchased  a  rosary  and  a  needle-book,  and  his 
heart  overflowing  with  sadness  and  compassion,  he  drew  forth  the 
tobacco.  For  one  moment,  an  expression  of  pleasure  lit  up  the 
eyes  of  both  murderers,  as  they  clutched  eagerly  at  the  gift. 

"  May  the  mercy  of  God  descend  upon  the  illustrious  stranger!" 

"May  the  blessed  Virgin  protect  him  from  all  evil !**     "May  the 

holy  saints  watch  over  him,  and  direct  him ! "    With  these,  and 

blessings  of  a  like  kind  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  young  man  departed 

from  the  Bagne,  carrying  with  him  his  rosary  and  needle-book. 

These  two  simple  objects,  he  said  to  himself,  would  preach  him  a 

sermon  on  humility,  whenever  he  chanced  to  cast  his  eyes  upon 

them,  for  there  might  come  a  time,  when,  under  the  demoralising 

influence  of  power  and  prosperity,  a  pharisaical  spirit  might  rise 

np  in  his   heart.      TheUf  the  remembrance   of  these  two  poor 

criminals,  and  of  the  tie  which  he  once  believed  had  connected 

one  of  them  with  himself,  would  act  as  a  proper  and  salutary 

"  take-down  **  to  his  pride ;  if,  indeed,  pride  of  position,  riches,  or 

estate,  or  of  anything  that  had  not  been  acquired  through  sacriiice 

or  honest  toil,  could  ever  animate  him  again !     And  Sophy  (if  all 

went  well,  and  he  foimd  her  in  the  same  mood  as  when  he  had 

parted  from  her) — Sophy,  along  with  the  pearls,  diamonds,  and 

star-rubies  which  he  meant  to  lay  at  her  feet,  should  receive,  also, 

the  little  betel-nut  needle-book — only^  he  concluded  by  admitting, 

she  was  fetr  too  sweet  and  humble-minded  ever  to  be  in  need  of  a 

sermon  against  pride,  whatever  might  be  the  circumstances  of  her 

future  life ! 

With  regard  to  Sophy,  he  could  not  help  awowing  that  his  heart 
was  filled  with  misgivings — so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  either  seen  her,  or  heard  from  her.  At  the  moment  when  the 
clouds  overhanging  his  destiny  seemed  to  be  of  the  blackest,  he 
had  felt  that  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of 
his  better  nature  had  he  endeavoured,  through  the  influence  he 
knew  that  he  possessed  over  her,  to  seal  her  to  himself,  linking 
her  existence,  as  he  then  believed,  with  poverty  and  disgrace.  He 
knew  now — and  he  was  grateful  for  the  consolation  afforded  him 
by  such  knowledge — that  this  "  better  nature  " — seeming  to  him, 
then,  like  a  mere  accidental  eflSorescence  of  pure  blossom,  budding 
out,  as  it  were,  from  a  degenerate  stem — came  to  him,  in  reality. 
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by  reason  of  the  sound  moral  training  administered  from  fether  to 
son,  through  long  generations  of  upright  and  honourable  pro- 
genitors. Believing  what  he  had  believed,  since  Pettigrew's 
revelation,  imtil  within  about  a  month  of  the  present  time,  there 
were  moments  when  what  seemed  to  be  his  own  self-evolved  and 
unaccountable  probity  had  proved  even  a  surprise  to  himself. 

Now,  however,  all  this  was  changed.  Honour,  intelligence, 
large-heartedness,  had  descended  to  him  by  inheritance.  They 
were,  justly  and  honestly,  his  birthright.  But  he  possessed  other 
privileges  and  advantages  as  well,  undeserved — ^nay,  even,  perhaps, 
to  be  condemned  as  vain  and  unprofitable  by  the  more  enlightened 
of  his  fellow-men. 

From  amongst  the  great  mass  of  toilers  and  spinners,  he,  with  a 
few  others,  had  been  singled  out  to  be  the  recipient  of  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  worldly  honours ;  to  rest,  while  weaker  men 
laboured ;  to  feast,  whilst  many  of  his  brethren  fasted ;  and,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  naked,  to  pass  on  his  way  decked  out  in 
purple  and  fine  linen ;  in  a  word,  he  found  himself  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  ruler  and  a  mighty  man  in  Israel,  girt  round  with 
power  and  responsibility ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  now,  that  if  he 
abused  any  of  these  privileges  his  present  exaltation  would  prove 
far  more  degrading  to  him  than  his  previous  abasement. 

Something  of  all  this  he  confided  to  his  mother  at  Nice,  on  his 
return  from  the  Port.  Being  "  only  a  woman,"  although  a  very 
amiable  and  attractive  one,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  some 
of  his  scruples. 

"  You  see,  dear,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  remonstrance, 
"  these  diflFerences  in  rank  and  position  seem  always  to  have  existed 
in  civilised  countries,  and  I  don't  fancy  that  the  people  who  have 
tried  to  do  away  with  them  have  made  things  much  better.  But 
I  can  see  that  you  take  after  your  uncle,  the  second  marquis,  who 
held  very  liberal  opinions,  and  drove  about  in  a  carriage  without  a 
coronet,  and  insisted  upon  being  addressed  simply  as  '  Mr.  Daven- 
port.' I  really  think  that  many  people  would  be  convinced  of  who 
you  were  by  this  likeness  alone  ;  fortunately,  however,  everything 
can  be  proved.  But  you  will  see  that,  placed  as  you  are,  it  won't 
do  merely  to  say,  ^This  young  man  nas  hitherto  been  called 
Godfrey,  but  his  real  name  is  George.'  We  must  go  to  England 
and  put  the  case  into  the  hands  of  lawyers,  who  will  set  ererything 
right,  and  as  it  should  be ;  besides  which,  I  am  very  anxious  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Sophy." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  French  have  a  good  saying :  Ce  qu^il-y-a  de  meiUeur  chez 
rhomme^  c'est  le  chien ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  that  which  is  most 
hnman  in  the  dog  is  the  "  little  rift  "  or  flaw  of  character, — the  all 
but  inevitable  something  which  mars  the  perfection  of  the  disposi- 
tion. "  Faultily  faultless  "  is  a  reproach  which  rarely  fits  our  poor 
humanity;  and  with  dogs,  also,  few  can  be  instanced  as  faultless 
save  those  who  want  for  force  of  character  and  individuality ;  a  want 
which  to  many  would  seem  a  grave  fault  in  itself.  To  become  con- 
vinced of  the  prevalance  of  this  rift,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the 
finest  amongst  one's  canine  acquaintances.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  this 
backward  glance  into  one's  doggy  part !  One  has  out-lived  such  a 
host  of  warm-hearted,  quick-witted,  truly  sympathetic,  well-behaved 
friends  even  in  a  little  quarter  of  a  century. 

Back  in  the  dusk  of  childhood  stands  Pluto — black,  curly,  and 
cheerful.  What  a  wonderful  climber  he  was  !  What  good  tricks 
he  could  play !  What  a  splendid  romping  companion  he  made ! 
Oh,  the  luxury  of  hugging  (generally  damp,  often  dirty)  Plu  to 
one's  heart,  when,  in  the  early  watches  of  the  night,  before  the 
grown-up  folk  had  gone  to  bed,  or  even  shut  up  the  house,  he 
stealthily  slipped  indoors  and  upstairs,  to  wake  the  tenant  of  a 
small  bed  by  springing  on  it !  And  Plu  said  such  delicious, 
scarcely  translatable  things,  in  dog  language,  on  these  occasions, 
and  wagged  a  draggled  tail  so  rapturously  over  a  white  quilt !  A 
pity  that  it  "was wrong"  to  encourage  the  loveable,  muddy,  old 
fellow  to  re-visit  the  snug  cot !  They  say  that  it  is  neither  greatness 
of  mind,  nor  goodness  of  heart,  nor  a  noble  presence,  that  forms  the 
attraction  we  find  in  our  friends,  but  that  it  is  the  combination  of 
qualities  which  we  sum  up  as  "  their  disposition  "  which,  above  all, 
attaches  us  to  them.  Now,  a  philosopher  who  is  gifted  with  a 
loving  insight  into  the  canine  nature  says,  that  it  is  in  this  great 
essential  for  friendship,  a  beautiful  disposition,  that  the  dog  is  most 
clearly  above  his  master.  Plu's  disposition  was  entirely  winning; 
but,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  had  his  fault :  he  was  an  incorrigible 
thief  (would  that  the  case  admitted  of  the  weakness  being  called 
kleptomania!)  where  eatables  were  concerned,  that  otherwise 
royal-hearted  dog  was  base  and  dishonourable. 

Then  again,  consider  Tim,  an  Irish  retriever  I  To  as  many  gifts, 
and — one  may  say  it  deliberately — graces  of  mind  as  Pluto  had,  he 
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joined  the  highest  professional  skill.  Dogs  that  are  exceedingly 
good  for  sporting  purposes  have  rarely  the  variety  of  character 
necessary  to  make  them  first-rate  companions ;  but  Tim  was  quite 
the  Irishman  for  versatility  with  none  of  what  the  unappreciative 
critic  calls  the  Irishman's  lack  of  business  capacity.  And  Tim,  too, 
had  a  rift — a  devouring  passion  for  society,  which  led  him  into 
horrible  infidelities  towards  his  bachelor  master.  This  master  was 
agent  for  a  large  property,  and  he  used  to  visit  the  owner  for  a 
day  or  two  about  once  a  fortnight,  combining  on  these  occasions 
business  connected  with  the  estate,  with  sport  of  one  kind  or  other. 
In  the  shooting  season  Tim  sometimes  accompanied  his  master ; 
and  the  gay  company,  and  the  favourable  notice  he  obtained,  turned 
the  dog's  head  not  a  little.  He  could  smoke,  read  the  paper,  beg, 
dance,  ring  the  bell,  and  bark  to  order ;  besides  the  really  much 
cleverer  and  spontaneous  proofs  of  intelligence  which  he  was 
always  exhibiting  in  society.  Now,  perhaps,  not  three  of  the  guests 
in  that  large  country  house  brought  so  many  social  gifts  to  the 
party  as  Tim  was  endowed  withal ;  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  be  allowed  to  languish  amongst  mere  ordinary 
pointers,  setters,  spaniels,  and  water-dogs  at  the  stables.  In  the 
country,  people,  shut  up  together,  bore  each  other,  and  become 
what  is  cleverly  described  as  avidea  (FSmotion.  Tim  brought  the 
guests  relief  from  this  distress,  and  was  consequently  welcome. 
Life  at  the  bachelor's  lodge,  though  full  enough,  seemed  ever  after 
dull  to  Tim, — so  dull  that  he  used  to  go  alone  twenty  miles  over 
macadamised  roads,  by  a  rather  intricate  line,  to  the  stately  man- 
sion where  his  "spirit  its  highest  life  had  led,"  deserting, for  many 
days  together,  both  his  work  and  his  master.  For  this  habit  of 
vagrancy  he  was,  of  course,  punished.  Doubtless  he  knew,  all 
through,  he  was  doing  wrong,  but  he  was  made  freshly  to  feel  the 

Siilt  of  rambling  by  scoldings  and  more  serious  corrective  measures, 
e  nevertheless  still  contrived  to  go  away  without  leave;  and 
finding  the  long  journeys  on  foot  wearisome,  he  adopted  an  in- 
genious way  of  lightening  the  burden  of  them.  Tim  uesd  to  wait 
the  passing  of  a  waggonette,  the  lady-owner  of  which  drove  very 
often  a  considerable  part  of  Tim's  road.  At  her  approach,  he 
would  come  to  the  road's  edge,  bowing  and  smiling,  quite  plainly 
soliciting  a  lift;  and  the  lady  being  an  acquaintance  of  Tim's  and 
his  masters,  always  granted  the  favour.  'VMiile  he  occupied  a  seat 
by  the  coachman,  Tim  did  all  in  his  power — and  it  was  much — ^to 
make  himself  agreeable,  until  his  road  branched  oflF  from  the  line 
of  the  waggonette,  when  he  would  spring  to  the  ground,  and  hurry 
away,  l^t  Tim's  conscience  pricked  him  was  abundantly  clear 
from  his  general  demeanour  on  coming  home  from  these  excur- 
sions, and  also  from  a  very  ingenious  excuse  he  once  made  for  his 
absence.  His  master's  visits  being  so  regular  and  frequent  to  the 
great  house,  to  save  trouble,  a  complete  evening  suit  of  his  always 
remained  there  ;  and  Tim  returned  cue  morning  from  his  elysium 
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bearing  one  of  his  master's  dress  boots,  which  he  pretended,  by 
every  appropriate  gesture,  to  have  gone  especially  to  retrieve. 
How  intensely  human  was  pleasure-loving,  hypoeritical  Tim ! 

And  Vic  !  His  is  not  so  much  the  rift  of  adult  humanity  as 
of  unruly  boyhood.  Joined  to  every  good  gift  that  a  nondescript 
dog  can  jx)88ess,  this  dear  cur  displays  an  originality  which 
startles  even  the  cognoscenti.  He  is  not  as  dependent  on  his 
human  Mends  as  are  most  dogs.  Give  him  a  few  books, 
doormats,  and  brushes,  and  he  will  amuse  himself  for  a  long  time, 
say,  by  barricading  the  front  door.  He  will  gather  some  other 
miscellaneous  trifles  to  add  to  his  store ;  the  erection  will  demand 
much  time,  and  almost  breathlessly  severe  labour ;  but  what  joy 
will  it  not  afford  him !  When  he  has  finished,  the  door  will  be 
effectually  closed  against  ordinary  comers;  and  even  those  who 
grumble  at  having  to  spend  precious  time  in  razing  the  structure 
to  the — ^not  ground,  but  ^oor,  cannot  but  admire  the  engineering 
skill  displayed  by  Vic,  who  looks  on, — fussy,  troubled,  full  of 
importance,   at  tne  destruction  of  his  ckef-cCceuvre. 

He  will  sometimes  occupy  his  leisure  in  drilling  the  cat.  He 
takes  her  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  parades  her  up  and  down 
the  garden  methodically ;  or  he  marches  her,  at  a  given  word,  out 
of  the  drawing-room  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  then 
(unbidden)  often  sends  her  flying  down  them  with  a  jerk.  Vic 
can  find  half-a-day*8  true  recreation  in  such  a  small  thing  as  a 
boot :  even  an  old  one  satisfies  his  simple  taste ;  and  he  derives 
great  pleasure  when  in  human  society  from  "  doing  his  tricks  "  (for 
Vic  is  an  accomplished  dog).  But,  unfortunately,  he  has  his 
failings;  he  is  disobedient,  unruly,  and  subject  to  crazy  fits  of 
violence,  during  which  no  whistled  or  spoken  admonitions  avail  at 
all.  He  often  runs  a  destructive  rig,  tearing  the  clothes  of 
wayfarers ;  worrying  sheep  and  poultry ;  and  fighting  dogs  twice 
his  size,  causing  his  people,  and  his  casual  victims,  intense 
annoyance — the   latter,  often,  paroxysms  of  terror. 

Bran,  too,  a  half-bred  English  mastiff,  what  a  noble  dog  he 
was !  Strong,  vigilant,  gentle  with  children,  and  companionabley 
as  so  few  people,  and  most  dogs,  are  !  But  he,  too,  had  an  ugly 
flaw  of  character,  one  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  many  dogs, — ^a 
vice  one  may  humbly  hope  much  rarer  among  mankind :  jealousy. 
A  big  water-dog,  who  used  often  alone  to  come  eleven  long  miles 
to  visit  Bran's  human  belongings,  was  the  special  object  of  this 
unaimable  feeling ;  and  one  day,  when  both  were  in  a  stream. 
Bran  cleverly  caught  the  visitor  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
held  the  unlucky  dog's  mouth  and  nostrils  under  water.  A 
strong  man  belaboured  Bran's  skull  with  a  small,  uprooted 
fir-tree,  and  thus  just  managed  to  save  the  poor  stranger  from 
drowning. 

Another  mastiff,  Turk,  had  an  entirely  human  proclivity  for 
%hting  with  his  own  kind,  and  also  a  less  human  and  very 
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inconvenient  passion  for  sheep-killing ;  but,  in  all  other  respects, 
his  was  a  charming  character — faithful,  loving,  clever,  thoroughly 
**  game  ** ;  and  he  was  gifted  with  a  super-canine  sense  of  humour. 
His  own  jokes  were  rauier  ponderous,  but  he  heartily  relished  the 
more  re&ied  wit  of  his  human  friends,  and  over  their  pleasantries 
his  lovely  brown  eyes  would  twinkle  with  keenest  enjojmient 
Those  who  saw  at  the  Grrosvenor  Gallery,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
the  clever  terra-cotta  group,  "An  enquiring  spirit,"  are  acquainted 
with  Turk's  "  outer  man  "  (outer  dog  would  be  a  hardly  allowable 
coinage),  and  can  judge  by  it  of  his  remarkably  interesting  face. 
It  is  a  proof  of  this  quality  of  interestingness  in  Turk's  appearance, 
that  he  has  served  (always  Tnost  unwillingly,  it  must  be 
confessed),  at  least  four  times  as  a  model  to  a  sculptor  and 
painters. 

Once,  yes,  once,  there  was  a  riftless  dog  (alas !  that  it  is  still 
always  "'M;a«''!)  who  ended,  poor  darling,  lier  short  six  years  of 
life  accidentally,  and  miserably,  by  poison.  She,  indeed,  was 
"  faultless,"  without  the  prefix  "  faultily."  But  the  paper  blisters 
so,  and  the  writing  is  so  blurred,  that  to  set  down  her  description 
is  impossible. 

E.    M.   LYNCH. 
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You're  fiedr,  very  fair,  if  the  picture 
Has  given  no  additional  grace  ; 

A  critic  the  keenest  at  stricture, 
Could  never  find  flaw  in  that  face. 

And  here  'mid  the  stir  and  the  traffic 
That  in  the  great  station  grow  loud, 

Limned  clear  by  the  art  photographic, 

You  smile  on  the  crowd. 


And  thousands  must  pass  and  must  view  you, 

A  specimen  hung  on  the  wall. 
Some  people  perchance  who  once  knew  you, 

And  I  who  dont  know  you  at  all. 
Yet  strange  are  my  swift-coming  fancies, 

And  here  are  the  dreams  that  arise. 
The  maddest  of  railway  romances 

I  weave  from  your  eyes  ! 

Time  was  when  you  loved,  though  no  blushes 
Come  now  to  carnation  your  cheek ; 

How  well  I  can  picture  its  flushes 

'VMien  some  one  in  whispers  would  speak. 

I  see  all  the  summer  moon-shimmer, 
I  hear  the  soft  swing  of  your  dress. 

How  strangely  the  station  lamps  glimmer  ! 
Your  lips  murmur, "  Yes." 

Yet,  ah  1  how  the  idol  was  broken, 

I  hear  as  by  magical  art. 
Of  words  that  were  cruel  when  spoken. 

And  left  a  fell  wound  on  the  heart. 
You  smile,  but  mine  eyes  look  behind  it. 

And  watch  the  wan  woe  on  your  Ups : 
How  bitter  we  all  of  us  find  it — 

Love's  fatal  eclipse ! 
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There 's  pride  in  that  feice,  and  no  murmur 
Was  there  to  acknowledge  the  scar : 

The  heart  of  the  hero  grows  firmer 
'Mid  grim  revelations  of  war. 

You  faced  all  the  dreary  to-morrows, 
With  brow  and  demeanour  serene: 

The  saddest  of  all  human  sorrows 

Is,  what  might  have  been. 

And  now  all  the  past  has  been  banish'd, 
A  dream  of  a  feverish  night ; 

A  vision  that  came  and  that  vanished 
Before  the  kind  touch  of  the  light ! 

Were  mine  but  the  old  necromancy, 
I'd  ask,  could  you  love  once  again  ? 

A  smile !     Is  it  only  my  fancy ! 

But  here  comes  my  train. 


H.   SAVILE  CLAKEE. 


"PERSICOS  ODI." 


I  LOATHE  the  Persian's  cumbrous  state, 

No  linden  wreath  for  me  ; 
Nor  seek  thou  more,  where  lingering  late 

Some  rose  may  be. 

With  mvrtle  no  exotics  bind ; 

For  tnee  no  meeter  flower 
Than  myrtle,  nor  for  me  reclined 

In  vineyard  bower. 

F.  H.  WHYMPER. 
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I  WONDER  how  many,  if  any,  of  my  readers  remember  Dr.  Croly, 
who,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  was  famous  as  the  author  of 
two  excellent  novels — "  Salathiel,**  and  "  Marston ;"  as  the  author 
<rf  many  poems  which  had  a  suiccis  (Teetime;  as  the  author  of 
many  polemical  acticles  in  Tory  periodicals ;  and,  above  all,  as  the 
most  eflfective  "pulpit  orator"  in  London.  I  call  him  "  efective^ 
because  even  in  those  days  he  was  able,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to 
fill  a  church  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London — to  wit,  the 
church  of  **  St.  Stephen  in  the  Walbrook" — with  an  eager,  and  even 
intellectual  audience.  I  call  him  an  "  orator"  because  his  preach- 
ing was  not  in  the  least  degree  conventional,  and  resembled  rather 
the  utterance  of  an  inspired  statesman  or  patriot  than  the  per- 
functory utterance  of  a  decorous  and  beneficed  clergyman.  No 
spotless  cambric  dangled  irom  his  outstretched  hand  to  denote 
the  purity  of  his  doctrine ;  no  costly  ring  gleamed  on  his  finger 
to  illustrate  and  represent  "the  pearl  of  great  price  f  nor  was  he 
one  of  those  "dear  men"  for  whom  young  ladies  would  have 
worked  slippers,  that  his  feet  might  be  "beautiful  upon  the 
mountains ! "  But  he  was,  for  all  that,  an  orator  of  the  highest 
order ;  with  all  the  fire  and  dash  which  Irishmen  alone  possess,  and 
with  all  the  scholarship  that  Irishmen  were  wont  to  possess,  but 
which,  alas !  too  many  of  them  seem  to  have  lost.  He  spoke  ex- 
temporaneously, and  even  without  notes,  though,  doubtless,  he 
always  considered  his  subject  before  he  went  into  the  pulpit ;  but  he 
8poke  without  verbiage,  without  hesitation,  and  without  repetition ; 
and  the  fervid,  yet  well-balanced  sentences  flowed  firom  his  lips  in 
a  truly  Pindaric  torrent,  which  by  its  immense  and  rapid  volume 
bore  down  all  listeners  and  all  critics.  No  one  who  saw  him,  as  I 
was  wont  to  see  him,  coming  along  Budge  Row  and  Watling  Street 
towards  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  masterpiece,  would  have  given  him 
credit  for  the  power  that  was  in  him.  His  tall  but  lanky  and 
inelegant  figure,  his  loose  and  shambling,  and  even  tottering  gait, 
the  weariness  which  was  too  obviously  depicted  in  his  coimtenance, 
and  the  general  lassitude  of  his  limbs,  did  not  lead  you  to  suppose 
that  through  the  dull,  quiet  streets  a  **  Boanerges"  was  approach- 
ing. But  when,  not  long  afterwards,  you  saw  the  old  man — erect, 
vigorous,  and  with  a  flashing  eye — either  in  the  reading-desk  or  in 
the  pulpit ;  and  when  you  heard  the  words  of  prayer,  or  praise,  or 
teaching  firom  his  well-skilled  lips,  you  recognised  that  you  were 
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in  the  presence  of  a  master.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am 
going  to  make  an  irreverent  comparison.  I  have  too  sincere  a 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  Dr.  Croly  to  write  anything  in  his 
dispraise ;  but  I  must  record  that  the  difference  between  Dr.  Croly 
in  the  street  and  Dr.  Croly  in  the  pulpit  was  as  great  as  the 
difference  between  poor  old  Grimaldi  when  he  was  carried,  gouty 
and  paralytic,  in  a  hackney  coach  to  the  theatre,  and  the  trium- 
phant Grimaldi  who  convulsed  the  house  as  soon  as  he  appeared' 
on  the  boards. 

My  experience  of  life  is,  that  nothing  "pulls  a  man  together** 
like  his  work,  and  that  there  is  no  "pick-me-up"  like  respon- 
sibility. When  Dr.  Croly  stepped  into  the  pulpit  he  most  as- 
suredly felt  that  he  was  there  to  do  "  his  Master's  bidding ;"  and, 
not  even  Elijah,  when,  on  Mount  Carmel,  he  denounced  the 
priests  of  Baal,  could  have  displayed  a  graiider  presence,  or  have 
spoken  with  a  more  lofty  tone.  But,  you  will  ask  me,  what  have 
these  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Croly  to  do  with  the  story  of  "  France 
in  the  East?"  The  answer  is  easy  to  give,  though  it  cannot 
be  given  in  a  few  words.  Dr.  Croly  in  his  youth  had  been  a 
soldier.  He  had  been  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
when,  in  the  year  1792,  it  was  defeated  by  Dumourier  at  Jemappes, 
and  when  Louis  Philippe — who  was  in  the  army  of  Dumourier — 
won  his  spurs.  Dr.  Croly  has  described  in  his  novel  of  "Marston" 
the  horrors  of  the  defeat  and  the  retreat;  but,  defeated  as  he 
had  been,  the  instincts  of  the  soldier  clung  to  him,  and  left  him 
not  even  in  the  pulpit.  I  remember  that  it  occurred  to  him,  in  one 
of  his  evening  lectures,  to  describe  to  us  the  night  march  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  church  was  dimly  lighted :  the  sun 
had  gone  down  and  the  brumous  atmosphere  of  Waibrook  weighed 
upon  us  all.  But  as  the  old  soldier  spoke  the  whole  scene 
flashed  vividly  upon  us.  We  saw,  in  regular  and  stately  march, 
the  advanced  guard — the  Levites,  with  all  the  symbols  of  religion 
— ^the  chosen  warriors  in  the  van,  the  women  and  children  in  the 
midst ;  the  selected  band  bearing  the  coflBn  of  Joseph ;  the  resolute 
corps  d'armSe  in  the  rear.  The  pillar  of  cloud  winch  rested  on  the 
Israelites  also  rested  on  our  church,  but  the  pillar  of  light  was  our 
preacher  and  our  teacher.  It  was  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year 
1848  that  I  heard  this  soldier  and  preacher  deliver  a  sermon  which 
has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  question  of  "  France  in  the  East." 
Events  march  so  rapidly  now,  and  the  present  treads  so  quickly 
and  so  sharply  on  the  heels  of  the  past,  that  there  must  be  many 
of  my  readers  who  have  never  known,  or  have  forgotten  what  the 
year  1848  was.  It  was  a  year  in  which  it  seemed  that  the  "great 
and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord"  was  at  hand ;  in  which  the  "  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep"  of  European  peace  were  to  be  broken  up, 
and  in  which  we  were  all  to  be  submerged  beneath 
"  Red  ruin  and  the  breaking-in  of  War ! " 
Those  who  remember  1848  may,  perhaps,  even  in  the  strife  and 
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tunnoil  of  1881,  take  heart  and  courace.  In  1848  the  "Con- 
federated Young  Irelanders,*'  led  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Meagher,  were  fidly  as  unamenable  to  rule  as  our 
Home  Rulers  are  at  the  present  moment.  Feargus  O'Connor  and 
Bronteire  O'Brien  were  fretting  and  strutting  their  "little  hour" 
upon  Kennington  Conmion,  while  the  Iron  Duke  looked  on,  and 
was  ready  to  snufiF  out  their  "brief  candle"  if  it  threatened  a  con- 
flagration. Louis  Napoleon  was  a  special  constable  at  the  West 
end  of  London,  and  at  the  East  end  the  draymen  in  the  employ  of 
Barclay  and  Perkins  were  preparing  to  punish  General  Haynau  for 
his  cruelties  to  Hungarian  ladies.  In  the  English  Church  Dr. 
Hampden  was  just  as  much  a  stumbling  block  to  one  section  of 
theologians  as  Mr.  Gre^n  and  Mr.  Pelham  Dale  are  to  another 
section  at  the  present  day.  On  the  continent  society  seemed  to  be 
breaking  up.  The  King  of  Bavaria  was  struggling  against  his 
subjects  on  behalf  of  Lola  Montes,  his  mistress ;  Charles  Albert, 
not  without  a  preliminary  success,  had  begun  to  seek  the  re- 
demption of  Italy ;  King  Bomba  was  threatened  with  a  revolution ; 
the  deeds  of  Rienzi  were  to  be  revived  in  Bome ;  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was,  for  a  time,  expelled  by  the  students  fit)m  Vienna; 
and  Louis  Philippe  was  flying  from  France  to  England  under  the 
too  ludicrous  pseudonym  of  Smith.  It  was  then  that  I  heard  Dr. 
Croly  deliver  one  of  his  most  impressive  sermons.  He  was  not 
what  it  is  our  fashion  to  call  an  "  evangelical"  preacher.  He  pre- 
ferred to  be  polemical,  scientific,  or  poUtical ;  but  he  knew  how  to 
"justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  I  suppose  the  old  man  remem- 
bered how,  fifty-six  years  before,  he  and  the  deposed  monarch  had 
been  engaged  in  opposing  armies ;  but  although  he  described  in 
terse  and  vigorous  language  the  horrors  of  the  war  of  1792,  it  was 
not  from  them  solely  that  he  drew  his  inspiration.  WTiat  he 
dwelt  upon  was  the  wickedness  of  aggressive  war.  WTiat  he  de- 
scribed was  the*  acquisition  by  France  of  Algeria ;  and  the  con- 
clusion which  he  drew  from  his  narration  and  denunciation  was, 
that  Louis  Philippe  had  fallen  in  a  just  chastisement  for  his  action 
in  Algeria,  and  that  the  French  Be  volution  of  1848  was  a  just 
retribution  for  the  procedure  of  "  France  in  the  East."  The  ser- 
mon was  so  powerfiil  that  strong  men,  endowed  with  plain  common 
sense,  could  not  refrain  from  rising  up  from  their  seats  and  clutch- 
ing with  a  nervous  grasp  at  the  sides  of  the  carved  oaken  pews, 
wmch  vibrated  under  the  strong  pressure  of  their  hands.  There 
are  those  living  besides  myself  who   witnessed  the   scene,  and 

shared  in  all  its  varied  emotions. 

•  •••••• 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  of  "  France  in  the  East"  since 
the  downfall  of  the  first  Napoleon  is  easily  divisible  into  two  parts, 
which  have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other.  Her  action 
in  North  Africa  and  her  action  in  Syria  are  wholly  separate.  Of  her 
action  during  the  Crimean  War  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  write,  nor 
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need  we  do  more  than  allude  incidentally  to  the  coquetting  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie  with  the  Greek  Church.  For  the  moment  j 
propose  to  confine  myself  to  the  most  important  section  of  the 
subject — ^if  we  regard  it  from  our  own  standpoint— and  that  is  the 
action  of  France  in  North  Africa.  Anything  that  I  may  have  to 
write  concerning  the  action  of  France  in  Syria  may  be  reserved 
for  another  occasion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  generals 
in  Algeria,  during  the  war  which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
country  by  France,  ftdly  justified  the  strictures  passed  upon  it  by 
the  great  preacher  whom  I  have  described.  And  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  sinned  grievously  in 
breaking  its  engagements  with  Abdel-Kadir ;  and,  further,  that  it 
sinned  foolishly,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled  Louis  Napoleon,  when  he 
became  "  President"  of  the  French  Republic,  to  score  a  point  against 
the  preceding  Government,  and  to  make  for  himself  a  reputation  for 
generosity,  integrity,  and  justice  by  releasing  Abdel-Kadir,  and 
placing  him  where  he  might  end  his  days  in  peace  without  farther 
injury  to  France.  But  it  is  necessary  in,  politics  and  in  history,  to 
separate  a  design  from  the  details  of  its  execution,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  tnat,  long  before  the  acquisition  of  Algeria  by  France, 
it  had  become  necessary  that  some  civilised  Christian  state  should 
take  violent  measures  to  repress  the  barbarians  of  North  Africa. 
Carthage  herself,  in  the  full  plenitude  of  her  power,  and  when 
Rome  absolutely  hungered  for  her  destruction,  did  not  give  so 
much  trouble  to  Italy  as  has  been  given  to  the  Mediterranean 
states  by  the  Barbaresque  powers  whicn  have  arisen  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  find  beneath  the  vast  con- 
cavity of  heaven  a  district  more  replete  with  historic  memories 
than  ^that  which  stretches  from  Mogador  to  Tripoli,  and  which, 
with  a  greedy  eye,  overlooks  those  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy  on 
which  its  people  have  so  often  trespassed.  Within  the  limits  of 
that  district  Hannibal  awaited  from  his  own  recreant  coxmtrymen 
the  death  which  Rome  had  been  powerless  to  inflict.  There,  too, 
Cains  Marius  sat  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  empire,  and  smiled  dis- 
dainfully at  the  treachery  of  a  faction.  There  the  indomitable 
Cato  clung  to  the  losing  cause  which  had  not  pleased  the  gods,  and 
murmured  to  himself: — 

"  Tifl  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
They  may  do  more,  Sempronius,  they  may  deserve  it." 

Thither  went  in  the  outset  of  his  career  the  great  Belisarius, 
who  was  a  Marlborough  without  Marlborough's  avarice  and 
treachery,  and  who  was  accompanied  by  his  beautiful  wife  Antonia, 
who  had  all  the  abilities  and  all  the  ambition,  but  none  of  the 
virtue  of  Sarah  Jennings.  With  them  went  the  historian 
Procopius,  whose  narrative  still  charms  critical  readers,  who 
must  be  regarded  as  an  antetypal  Special  correspondent,  and 
whose  description  of  the  victories  of  Belisarius  may  fitly  be  com- 
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pared  with  Addison's  "  Campaign."  Some  of  the  details  of  the 
campaign  have  been  repeated  in  modem  times.  John  of  Cappa-r 
docia,  the  fraudulent  prefect  of  Constantine,  who  had  been  opposed 
to  the  war,  "  duffed  "  the  commissariat  precisely  after  the  feshion 
of  any  modem  Pacha,  and  nearly  starved  the  army;  but  the 
genius,  the  courage,  and  the  resolution  of  Belisarius  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles,  and  overcame  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals. 
From  the  day  on  which  he  and  his  troops  marched  before  Justinian 
on  Seraglio  Point,  much  as  the  Guards  marched  before  Queen 
Victoria  on  the  eve  of  their  embarkation  for  the  Crimea,  to  the 
day  on  which  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  Hippodrome 
(or  Atmeidan)  of  Constantinople,  with  the  captured  king  of  the 
Vandals  in  his  train,  his  career  was  one  of  uninterrupted  success. 
The  captive  king  of  the  Vandals  was  a  man  who  might  fitly  have 
graced  any  triumph.  Not  Caractacus  nor  Abdel-Kadir  could  have 
home  themselves  more  lofty  than  did  the  Arian  King  Gilimer. 
When  he  followed  his  conqueror  into  the  Hippodrome  of  Con- 
stantinople he  saw  many  evidences  of  the  mutability  of  human 
greatness,  of  which  some  remain  to  this  day;  but  of  which  others 
nave  departed  to  point  the  same  moral  elsewhere.  There  stood, 
as  it  still  stands,  the  Egyptian  obelisk,  which  was  erected  in 
Heliopolis  in  the  16th  century  before  Christ,  and  which  was 
transported  to,  and  erected  in  Constantinople  two  thousand  years 
afterwards,  when  the  Arians,  whose  fast  failing  cause  was  repre- 
sented by  Gilimer,  were  all  powerful  in  the  Greek  capital.  There 
stood,  though  they  no  Iqpger  stand,  the  &mous  horses  of  Kt.  Mark, 
which  Mummius  carried  fit)m  Corinth  to  Rome,  and  which  Con- 
stantine  carried  from  Kome  to  Constantinople,  only  that  they 
might  be  in  turn  transported  by  the  Venetians  during  the  fourth 
crusade  to  Venice,  and  again  from  Venice  to  Paris  by  Bonaparte, 
and  again  from  Paris  to  Venice  by  the  Allies.  There  stood,  as  it 
still  stands,  the  Serpentine  column  which  Herodotus  saw  erect  by 
the  great  altar  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  bearing  the  golden 
plateau  on  which  the  Greeks  had  deposited  their  votive  offerings  after 
the  battle  of  Platua.  We  do  not  know  what  knowledge  the  fallen 
king  possessed  of  the  past  history  of  the  scene  into  wnich  he  was 
introduced,  but  we  do  know  from  unquestionable  authority  that  as 
he  was  led  along  to  pay  homage  to  Justinian,  who  had  never 
drawn  a  sword,  and  to  Theodora,  who  had  been  a  public  prostitute, 
he  was  heard  to  utter  repeatedly  these  words  from  the  first  Text 
Book  of  Pessimism,  "  Vanity  of  Vanities,  all  is  Vanity." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Christendom  if  Justinian  and 
Belisarius  could  have  left  the  Vandals — Arians  though  they  were 
— in  peaceful  possession  of  North  Africa.  The  kingdom  founded 
by  Genseric  might  then  have  become  a  bulwark  against  the 
Mahometans  at  a  later  date,  and  have  served  as  a  ^^  point 
(ffappui  "  for  Christianity  against  Islam.  But  the  House  of  Faith 
was  then,  as  now,  divided  against  itself,  and  was  broken  up  by  its 
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own  dissensions.     So  soon  as  the  followers  of  Mahomet  broke 
from  Arabia  their  uncompromising  enthusiasm  bore  down  every- 
thing before  them ;  whilst  the  Christians,  rapt  in  admiraticHi  of 
the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  and  bent  solely  on  petty  theo- 
logical   squabbles,   were    fast    imperilling    the    vitality    of    the 
Christian  Church.     The  world  had  great  need  then  of  a  Dean 
Stanley,  who  could  have  cried  aloud  with  an  authoritative  voice 
that  there  was  far  less  difference  between  one  and  another  section 
of  the  Christian  community  than  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Mahometans,   and  that  the   Christians  would  do   well   to  sink 
their  difference  in  firm  and  united  opposition  to  a  common  foe. 
But  the  Eastern  Church  never  possessed  a  man  of  Dean  Stanley's 
temperament.     Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine  were  men 
of  genius,  learning,  and  piety,  but  they  were  not  conciliators  of 
religious  differences,  and  regarded  heterodoxy  as  the  most  detes- 
table form  of  vice.      The  destruction  of  the  Arian  kingdom  of 
the  Vandals  was  but  a  type  and  forerunner  of  the  religious  and 
political  feuds  by  which  in  later  ages  Christendom  has  been  rent, 
and  to  which  Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Turks  have  owed  much  of  their 
success  in  their  assaults  upon  the  peace  and  liberty  of  Europe. 
By  no  such  dissensions  have  the  Barbaresque  states  been  weak- 
ened since  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  obtained  the  control  of 
them.     The  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Koran  charmed  and  capti- 
vated all  sections  of  the  fierce  population,  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
of  the  ancient  Numidians  and  the  more  modem   Vandals   was 
mingled,  and  the  tempting  proximity  of  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
France  quickly  aroused  cupidity  in  aid  of  fanaticism.     It  was  in 
vain  that  the  Arabs  and  the  Moors  were  driven  out  of  Christendom ; 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  advance  of  the  Turks,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  be  overwhelming,  was  checked.     The  rulers  of  the 
Barbaresque    states,   whether    they    claimed    independence,    or 
whether  they  affected  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  continued,  down 
to  our  own  times,  to  ravage  the  shores  and  destroy  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean.    Their  history  is  one  continued  narrative  of 
their  piracies,  and  of  the  efforts  of  Europe  to  repress  them.    Every 
European  state  has  had  a  share  in  these  efforts.     Ferdinand,  the 
Catholic,  took  Algiers  in   1509,  but  could  not  retain  possession 
of  it;  and  in  1518  the  famous  Khaireddin  Barbarossa,  who  was  the 
reigning  Dey,  volxmtarily  resigned  his  show  of  independence,  and 
commenced  his  career  cf  piracy  imder  the  auspices  and  imtronage 
of  Solyman,  the  Magnificent.     In  1541  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
undertook  an   expedition   on   a    gigantic  scale  against  Algiers, 
but  met  with  one  of  the  few  disasters  of  his  long  career.     The 
people,  the  climate,  and  the  heavens  alike  fought  against  him. 
An  old  writer,  after  describing  the  mighty  preparations  of  the 
great  Emperor  and  his  order  of  battle,  graphically  narrates  the 
circumstances  of  his  defeat.     "In  the  meantime,"  says  he,  "whilst 
the  great  ordnance  was  landing,  and  the  horses  unshipping,  the 
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Nmnidians,  with  a  great  outcry,  showed  themselves  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  above  the  Spaniards,  and  from  thence  easily  galled 
them  with  their  darts  and  shot ;  for  they,  nimbly  running  to  and 
fro  in  the  known  paths  of  the  rough  mountains,  would  suddenly 
and  fiercely  assail  them,  but,  after  the  manner  of  their  nation, 
skinnishing  a£Eix  off  rather  than  near  at  hand.  And  when  night 
was  come  these  wild  people,  one  company  still  succeeding  another 
in  the  place  they  had  before  taken,  never  left  shooting,  but 
wheresoever  they  saw  any  fires  in  the  Spanish  camp  thither  came 
arrows,  darts,  and  stones  flying  as  thick  as  hail,  for  remedy  where- 
of the  Spaniards  were  glad  to  put  out  their  fires,,  and  with  silence 
to  expect  the  day  that  they  might  come  nearer  to  them." 

While  the  Emperor's  army  was  engaged  in  this  guerilla  warfare 
a  terrible  storm  arose  on  the  coast  and  drove  many  of  his  ships  on 
to  the  shore,  and  compelled  others  to  sail  away  for  some  seciurer 
harbour.  My  author  writes  very  simply  and  quaintly, — "  In  the 
meantime  whilst  this  wild  people  skirmished  all  day,  at  night  a 
sadden  mischance  overthrew  all  the  Emperor's  hope ;  for  as  he 
stood  beholding  the  unshipping  of  his  great  ordnance,  his  horses, 
victual,  and  other  necessaries  of  the  army,  a  storm  of  wind  began 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  holding  on  all  night  without 
intermission,  with  such  rage  as  if  heaven  and  earth  should  have 
gone  together,  wherewith  the  whole  army  was  wonderfully 
troubled,  and  a  great  part  of  the  fleet,  driven  ashore  by  force  of 
tempest,  perished." 

All  through  the  night  the  troops  had  to  endure  vehement  rain 
and  extreme  cold,  and  were  so  overcome  with  the  extremity  of 
the  weather  that  they  were  utterly  daunted  in  their  courage. 
"Upon  these  starved  com^janies  the  Turkish  horsemen  and 
Moorish  footmen,  who  diligently  obser\'ed  the  watch  of  the 
Christians,  perceiving  their  distress,  suddenly  sallied  out  in  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  and  so  fiercely  charged  them — their  match  and 
powder  being  so  wet  that  they  could  not  use  their  pieces — that 
they  all  fled  except  a  few  pikemen  who  made  a  stand,  and  were 
all  quickly  slain  by  the  Turks,  who  so  desperately  pursued  the 
rest  in  chase  that  they  followed  them  over  the  trenches  into  the 
camp/'  Nothing  but  the  invincible  courage  of  Charles  V. 
could  have  maintained  the  expedition  against  the  disasters  that 
had  come  upon  it,  and  it  went  hard  even  with  him.  "  For  the 
blustering  winds  blowing  from  diverse  quarters,  as  if  they  had 
conspired  to  raise  a  most  horrible  tempest,  had  made  such  a 
wrought  sea,  and  the  huge  billows  went  so  high  that  the  ships, 
by  the  violence  of  the  weather  and  the  rage  of  the  sea  put  from 
their  anchors,  fell  foul  one  of  another,  and  were  so  lost ;  or  else 
there  beaten  to  pieces  in  sight  of  the  army.  So  that  all  the  sea 
coast  westward  from  Algiers  to  Cerullo  lay  full  of  dead  men  and 
horses,  and  the  ribs  of  broken  ships."  Cliarles  V.  was  so  completely 
and  utterly  beaten  on  this  occasion  by  the  tempest  as  well  as  by 
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the  Algerians,  that,  with  a  view  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
he  w^s  compelled  to  throw  the  horses  that  remained  to  him  out 
of  the  ships  that  had  not  been  wrecked,  or  to  use  once  more  the 
words  of  my  chronicler, — "Wherefore  the  Emperor  commanded 
all  the  nfiasters  and  owners  of  the  ships  to  cast  all  the  horses 
over  board  into  the  sea,  reputing  it  an  unmerciful  part  to  prefer 
the  safeguard  of  those  horses,  although  they  were  of  great  worth 
before  the  life  of  the  basest  common  soldier  or  horse  boy  in  his 
camp.  Which  thing  much  grieved  the  minds  of  the  noblemen  and 
owners  of  those  goodly  beasts,  not  only  that  they  were,  not  with- 
out extreme  necessity  for  the  present,  deprived  of  such  an 
inestimable  treasure,  but  should  for  ever,  as  they  said,  lose  the 
most  noble  race  of  horses  in  Sjmin.  Where  with  grief  and  vain 
compassion  was  to  be  seen  goodly  horses  of  service  bearing  up 
their  proud  heads  swimming  all  about  the  sea  to  the  ships  nearest 
unto  them  for  safeguard,  as  if  it  had  been  to  the  shore,  and  in  the 
end,  wearied  with  long  swimming,  to  be  drowned.  For  scarce  half 
the  soldiers  were  yet  embarked  when  the  east  and  north-east 
wind,  and  soon  after  divers  contrary  winds,  almost  as  great  as  the 
first  arose,  whereupon  the  ships  which  had  already  taken  in  the 
soldiers,  not  expecting  any  command  for  fear  of  being  driven  upon 
the  rocks,  directed  their  course  according  as  the  wind  carried 
them,  with  full  sails  along  the  coast." 

In  this  unfortunate  expedition,  though  the  Emperor  Charles 
was  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  famous  Doria,  he  lost, 
three  thousand  men,  five  of  his  best  generals,  three  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  vast  part  of  his  navy.  It  was  the 
last  triumph  of  Carthage  over  Rome,  but  it  was  a  triumph  of 
which  even  Hannibal  might  have  been  proud. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  House  of  Valois,  with  its  custom- 
ary baseness,  was  willing  to  assist  and  protect  the  Algerian  pirates 
on  condition  of  receiving  their  assistance  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  Charles  IX.  actually  made  a  diplomatic  proposition  to  that 
effect  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  But  the  time  came  when  more 
wholesome  ideas  prevailed  in  Europe. 

Even  the  feeble  James  I.  directed  an  expedition  against 
Algiers,  which  though  it  was  not  successful,  showed  that  the 
English  were  not  disposed  to  have  their  commerce  destroyed 
by  piracy.  But  when  the  strong-hand  of  Cromwell  guided  the 
English  Commonwealth,  a  greater  change  took  place.  He  sent 
Blake  to  reduce  the  Barbaresque  states  to  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  civilisation.  Blake  had  not  much  difficulty  with  Algiers  or 
with  Tripoli,  but  the  Bey  of  Tunis  was  a  hot  tempered  and 
arrogant  old  Pacha,  who  would  not  listen  to  reason.  When  he 
was  called  upon  by  Blake  to  cease  his  piracies  and  surrender  his 
captives,  he  replied,  "  What  do  I  care  for  you  ?  Have  I  not  my 
forts  of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferino  ?  Come  in  and  do  your  worsts" 
Whereupon  we  are  told  that  Blake,  "  curling  his  moustache,  as 
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was  his  fashion  when  he  was  angry,  sailed  into  the  water's  edge, 
laid  his  ships  alongside  the  forts,   and  in  spite  of  their  sixty  guns 
annihilated  them  in  seven  hours.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  out  of 
place  in  these  days  to  repeat  the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon  with  re- 
gard to  this  exploit  of  Blake.     Lord  Clarendon  writes,  "  Blake  was 
me  first  man  that  declined  the  old  track  and  despised  those  rules, 
which  had  been  long  in  practice,  to  keep  his  ships  and  men  out  of 
danger,  which  had  been  held  in  former  times  a  point  of  great 
ability  and  circumspection,  as  if  the  principal  art  requisite  in  the 
captain  of  a  ship  had  been  to  be  sure  to  come  home  safe  again. 
He  was  the  first  man  who  brought  ships  to  contemn  castles  on 
shore  which  had  been  thought  ever  very  formidable,  and  were 
discovered  by  him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and  merely  to  frighten 
those  who  could  not  be  hurt  by  them."    Blake  in  his  assault  upon 
the   Barbaresque    states  was  followed  by  De   Ruyter,  who   was 
equally,  but  only  temporarily  successful.     In  1676  the  famous 
Duquesne  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  Bey  of  Tripoli,  which  was 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Chios,  and  obliged  the  Beys  of  Tripoli 
and*  Algiers  to  demand  peace  from  Louis  XIV.;  and  from  that 
time  until  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  French  monarchs 
were   always   endeavouring  to  repress   the    pirates    of   Algiers. 
Bonaparte  himself  was  not  insensible  to  the  absolute  necessity 
which   existed   for  the   protection   of   Mediterranean   commerce 
against  these  marauders ;  and  there  was  a  secret  clause  in  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  which  he  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  agreed 
that  France  should  take  possession    of  the  Barbaresque  states, 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  safe- 
keeping of  Spain  and  Italy.     I  need  scarcely  add  that  at  that 
time  Bonaparte  naturally  regarded  Spain  and  Italy  as  integral 
parts  of  France. 

I  have  already  alluded  in  previous  articles  to  the  action  of 
France  in  North  Africa  down  to  the  date  of  the  fell  of  Bonaparte, 
and  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  the  events 
which  occurred  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ;  but 
I  propose  now  to  take  up  the  thread  of  my  discourse  firom  the 
date  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  when  it  had  become 
evident  to  the  European  Powers  that,  although  they  had  sent 
Napoleon  to  Elba,  they  had  still  before  them  an  important  work 
to  do,  in  the  repression  of  the  piratical  Napoleons  who  continued 
to  ravage  the  coasts,  and  destroy  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

As  a  matter-of-course  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  France  was 
politically  gagged  and  dumb,  but  her  previous  action  was  well 
known  to  the  assembled  diplomatists  of  Europe,  who  were  forced 
to  recognise  that,  whether  under  a  monarchy  or  under  a  republic 
or  under  an  empire,  she  had  striven  loyally  to  repress  the  piratical 
expeditions  of  the  Barbaresque  states.     One  fact  was  made  abun- 
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dantly  evident  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  took  part  around 
the  green  table  in  this  famous  Congress.  This  was  that,  although 
the  Sultan  still  professed  to  be  the  Zuzerain  of  the  Barbaresque 
states,  and  also  professed  his  strong  desire  to  make  his  vassals 
conform  to  law  and  order,  he  had  not  the  power,  even  if  he  had 
the  will,  to  restrain  these  turbulent  subjects.  He  was  absolutely 
powerless  in  Algeria,  in  Tunis  and  in  Tripoli ;  but  he  would  not 
admit  that  he  had  no  power  to  enforce  his  rights,  and,  therefore, 
by  this  combined  declaration  of  zuzerainty  and  evidence  of 
incapacity,  he  compelled,  as  he  now  compels,  other  countries  to 
take  the  matter  out  of  his  hands. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  went  on  to  contend  that  the  Porte  was  anxious 
to  repress  its  unruly  subjects,  but  was  powerless  to  do  so ;  and  he 
then  developed  the  theory  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  sub- 
sequently :  that  Europe  is  interested  in  supporting  the  Ottoman 
Grovemment  as  a  recognised  authority,  and  as  a  Power  which  might 
control  the  Pachas  and  the  revolted  Beys,  and  restrain  them  from 
piracy.  Now,  this  theory  would  have  been  extremely  charming  but 
for  two  circumstances,  and  it  is  surprising  that  a  man  of  Sir  Sidney's 
long  experience,  and  high  intelligence,  while  he  fally  recognised 
one  of  the  two  circumstances  did  not,  at  least,  in  his  memoir,  re- 
cognise the  other.  He  could  see  and  proclaim  that  the  Sultan  had 
no  effectual  control  over  his  so-called  vassals,  but  he  should  also 
have  seen  that,  for  two  or  three  centuries,  the  Sultans,  even  if  they 
had  the  power,  had  not  had  the  will  to  coerce  the  pirates  of  North 
Africa.  The  piracy  of  the  Barbaresque  states  was  a  source  of 
material  wealth  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  recruited  the  armies 
of  the  Sultans  with  European  boys ;  it  recruited  the  Hareems 
of  the  Sultans  and  their  ministers  with  European  girls.  To  re- 
press Barbaresque  piracy  would  have  been  to  cut  off  from  the 
slave  markets  of  Constantinople  a  cheap  supply  of  boys  and  girls. 
As  a  matter-of-course  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sultan  to  repress  the 
outrages  of  his  so-called  vassals.  Equally,  as  a  matter-of-course, 
the  Sultan  could  not  have  repressed  their  piracy  if  he  had  had  the 
will ;  but  unfortunately,  in  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  time,  as  in  times 
antecendent,  and  as  in  our  time,  there  were  many  people  who 
believed  that  the  Sultan  and  the  Pachas  would  be  good  boys  if 
only  Europe  would  help  them  to  be  good.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  his  own  argument, 
but  that  he  deferred  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  diplomatic  Europe, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  venture  to  assail  that  colossal  bugbear  "  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  The  Djinn  in  the  tales  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  a  jar,  by  Solomon, 
and  who,  when  the  fisherman  removed  the  lid,  towered  up  in 
shadowy  vapour  to  the  sky,  is  the  type  and  forerunner  of  "  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  Let  us  hope  that  before  long 
Europe  will  "  permit  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  to  go 
back  into  the  jar,  and  will  seal  it  up  for  ever.     For,  in  Sir  Sidney 
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Smith's  time,  and  long  previously,  the  Sultan's  arrogant  pre- 
tensions to  zuzerainty  over  the  Barbaresque  states,  and  his 
absolute  inability,  even  if  he  had  had  the  will  to  maintain  his  })re- 
tensions,  were  unhappily  no  novelties.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1740,  Sultan  Mahmoud  Khan  the  First,  who  was  by  no  means  the 
weakest  of  modem  Turkish  Sultans,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Ijouis  XV.  of  France,  by  which  he  conceded  to  France  the  right 
of  chastising  the  pirates  of  North  Africa.  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  famish  us  at  once  with  precious  illustrations  of  Turkish  ar- 
rogance, and  of  Turkish  feebleness.  The  Sultan,  in  the  preamble 
to  the  treaty  thus  modestly  describes  himself : — "  I,  who  am  the 
^Sultan  of  the  Sultans ;  the  Emperor  of  the  powerful  Emperors ; 
the  Dispenser  of  crowns  to  the  Khasross  who  sit  upon  thrones ;  the 
Shadow  of  Grod  upon  the  Earth ;  the  Sovereign  of  the  three  great 
•cities  of  Constantinople,  Andrianople  and  Broussa,  as  well  as  of 
Damascus,  which  is  the  scent  of  Paradise,  and  of  Egypt  which  is 
the  rarity  of  the  age,  and  renowned  for  its  pleasures,  &c.,  and  the 
war-like  positions  of  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  as  well  as  of  a 
number  of  towns  and  fortresses  of  which  it  is  superfluous  to  vaunt 
the  names ;  I,  who  am  the  Asylum  of  justice,  and  the  King  of  kings, 

•and  the  Heart  of  victory,  decree  and  decide.** And  now 

what  was»it  that  the  "  Dispenser  of  crowns  to  the  Khasross  "  who  sat 
•on  the  Thrones  of  the  world  "  decreed  and  decided  ?  He  must  have 
been  a  master  of  "  Bathos,  or  the  Art  of  Sinking,"  for  his  ad- 
dendum to  this  lofty  preamble  is  very  humble.  He  says : — Since 
the  corsairs  of  Algiers  continue  to  carry  into  slavery  the  French- 
men whom  they  encounter,  and  to  pillage  the  goods  of  the  mer- 
chants, which  has  been  frequently  forbidden  in  the  life-tiTne  of 
*our  grandfather  of  glorious  memory ^  we  decree  that  if  any  French 
subject  be  made  a  slave  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  have  his 
•eflfects  restored  to  him.  And  if  "  Tand  now  comes  the  crux  of  the 
argument)  "  the  corsairs  persist  %n  their  disobedience^  the  Bey- 
let'bey  who  shall  be  at  Algiers  shall  be  deposed^  and  the  French 
'Shall  be  compensated  for  any  damage  which  they  may  have 
'Sv.fered.  And  as,  up  to  the  present  timCy  the  Bey  of  Algiers  and 
his  officers  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  reiterated  orders  which 
have  been  given  to  them.,  in  case  they  do  not  act  in  conformity 
with  my  Imperial  decree,  the  Emperor  of  France  shall  not  permit 
them  to  come  near  his  fortresses,  or  permit  them  to  enter  his 
Jiarbours,  and  any  meaTis  which  he  may  take  to  repress  their 
Jyrigandage  shall  in  no  way  prejudice  our  treaty."  We  per- 
•ceive  from  the  foregoing  extracts  that  the  "  Distributor  of 
Crowns  "  had  not  much  else  to  distribute,  and  that  his  arrogant 
assumption  of  authority  was  accompanied  by  an  admission  of  in- 
capacity. WTien  I  read  of  the  Sultan's  desires  and  of  his  inability 
to  fulfil  them  in  our  days,  and  when  I  am  told  how  important  it  is 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  should  be  maintained,  and 
^that  the  Sultan  should  be    aided  to  "  do  the  things  which  he 
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would  do,  but  cannot  do  by  reason  of  his  infirmity."  I  remember 
these  words  of  the  Pessimist  preacher  :  "  The  thing  which  hath 
been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that  which  is,  is  that  which 
shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 

The  remedy  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  proposed  for  the  cure  of 
the  evils,  which  all  admitted  and  deplored,  was  the  establishment 
of  an  international  European  organisation,  of  which  he  offered  to 
take  the  control  for  the  repression  of  North  African  piracy.  He 
coupled  his  recommendation  with  the  following  pregnant  remarks, 
which  show  that  he  perfectly  understood  the  real  necessities  of  the 
case,  however  much  he  might  be  disposed  to  conform  to  diplomatic 
conventionalities: — "This  organisation  should  commence  by  a 
rigorous  blockade  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Barbaresque  states, 
wherever  it  might  find  them.  At  the  same  time  the  ambassadors 
and  other  representatives  of  all  the  states  of  Christendom  ought  to 
unite,  and  to  represent  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  that  it  alone  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  hostile  acts  of  its  subjects,  if  it  continues 
to  permit  the  garrisons  of  Afinca  to  be  recruited  from  its  territories. 
The  Porte  ought  also  to  be  required  to  recompense  and  promote 
any  Janissaries,  Captains  of  Corsairs,  and  others  who  may  obey 
the  Sultan's  orders.  By  these  means  the  Dey  will  soon  find 
himself  abandoned,  and  without  the  means  of  defence."  Unfor- 
tunately, there  were  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  in  every  con- 
gress, and  in  every  jury,  certain  weak  brethren,  and,  as  a  matter- 
of-course,  conflicting  propositions  flowed  in  upon  the  Congress, 
which  gave  its  members  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing.  The  Knights 
of  St.  John  came  forward  with  their  plea  for  re-habitation,  either 
in  Malta,  or  in  some  other  Mediterranean  station,  from  which, 
under  European  protection,  and  aided  by  European  subsidies,  they 
might  take  up  once  more  the  task  which  they  had  freely  relin- 
quished two  centuries  before,  of  protecting  the  commerce  of 
Christendom.  They  sent  delegates  to  the  Congress,  with  two 
elaborate  memoranda,  in  which  they  set  forth,  very  fairly,  and 
without  arrogance,  all  that  their  Order  had  done,  but  omitted  any 
mention  of  all  that  it  had  long  since  ceased  to  do.  These  worthy 
and  respectable  gentlemen  had  not  recognised  that  theirs  was  an 
eflfete  institution,  and  that  it  was  no  more  capable  of  revival  than 
was  the  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  the  hierarchy  of  the  Druids. 
The  Knights  declared  very  loudly  that  their  Order  was  not  eflfete, 
and  a  few  extracts  from  their  very  long  description  of  its  charac- 
teristic features,  as  seen  by  them  in  a  too  flattering  mirror,  may 
be  found  interesting.  To  give  the  whole  of  their  self-eulogy  would 
transcend  the  limits  of  this  article.  They  declared  their  Order  to 
be — "The  domestic  training  school  for  all  Christian  navies;  a 
noble  asylum  against  the  poverty  and  the  degeneration  of  the 
most  illustrious  families ;  a  paternal  refuge  always  open  to  the 
sick  or  shipwrecked  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Prefect, 
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or  Constable  of  the  popes,  with  the  sword  always  drawn  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  the  sanction  of  the  knightly 
Levites  who  always  watch  over  the  safety  of  kings,  and  are  sworn 
to  a  respect  and  a  veneration  wherewith  it  is  necessary  to  veil 
monarchs,  equally  with  religion,  from  the  too  familiar  gaze  of  the 
masses ;  the  last  palladium  of  the  customs  of  chivalry,  and  of  the 
virtues  of  heroic  honour,  a  departure  from  which  has  produced  so 
much  fraud  and  perjury;  shaken  so  many  thrones  and  altars; 
made  the  land  and  sea  alike  unsafe ;  and  caused  degenerate  man 
to  apprehend  the  speedy  retvun  of  his  primeval  ancestors,  darkness 
and  chaos."  Such  was  the  eulogium  which  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  pronounced  upon  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  and  I  should  much  like  to  know  what  poor  Prince  Zizim, 
whose  treatment  by  the  Order  I  have  described  in  your  August 
number,  would  have  thought  of  it  if  he  could  have  perused  it. 
The  representatives  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  went  on  to  say : — 
"  The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  has  sent  its  plenipotentiaries 
to  the  Congress,  not  to  demand  an  opulent  and  indolent  existence, 
but  to  demand  to  be  put  once  more  in  a  condition  to  lavish  the 
blood  of  its  members,  and  what  remains  of  its  possessions,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  virtues  of  its  predecessors."  And  the  Knights  were 
especially  anxious  that  as  England  had  appropriated  Malta,  which 
had  been  their  last  resting  place,  she  should,  "with  her  accustomed 
generosity,"  indenmify  them  for  the  loss  of  property  which  they 
had  sustained  when  they  were  driven  out  of  Malta  by  Bonaparte. 
It  is  probable  that  the  iU-timed  efforts  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
frustrated  those  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  by  giving  to  the  assembled 
diplomatists  of  Europe  an  excuse  for  delay,  and,  therefore,  for 
inaction ;  but  assuredly  the  memoir  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  extin- 
guished the  representatives  of  the  Knights.  This  is  no  strange 
thing  with  us.  "  The  thing  which  hath  been  is  that  which  shall 
be,  and  that  which  is,  is  that  which  shall  be  done."  The  delegates 
of  one  section  of  the  Tiurkish  bondholders  step  in  before  the 
delegates  of  the  other  sections,  and  famish  the  Turks,  who  are  the 
best  diplomatists  in  the  world,  with  an  excuse  for  mature  reflec- 
tion— cigarettes  and  kef.  Diplomatic  action  in  the  Eastern 
Question  may  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  Faulconbridge : — 
"  0 1  prudent  discipline ;  from  North  to  South, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth." 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  wrote  thus  of  the  Order  of  St.  John : — "  Europe 
has  appeared  to  repose  for  a  long  time  on  the  efforts  of  this 
chivalrous  Order,  and  has  not  perceived  that,  in  its  later  days,  it 
had  not  the  power,  nor  perhaps  the  energy  and  will,  to  counter- 
balance and  repulse  the  continual  aggressions  of  these  too  numerous 
pirates.  The  resuscitation  of  this  Order,  after  its  own  political 
suicide,  would  not  suffice  to  achieve  the  object  which  Europe 
ought  to  keep  in  view.  The  efforts  of  Europe  should  be  directed 
henceforth  to  the  absolute  protection  of  her  coasts  and  her  com- 
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merce  against  the  piracies  of  the  African  states,  and  to  substitute- 
for  those  states,  which  from  the  time  of  Barbarossa,  have  been 
essentially  piratical,  governments  which  shall  be  useful  to  com- 
merce, and  in  harmony  with  the  usages  of  civilised  nations." 

Such  was  the  verdict  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  the  Congress 
rook  no  action  in  the  matter,  so  that  the  delegates  of  the  Knights- 
went  away,  as  other  delegates  have  gone  away,  and  will  continue 
to  go  away,  with  the  proud  satisfaction  that,  if  they  had  not  won 
the  game,  they  had  at  least  achieved  a  "  state  mate." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  African  piracy 
should  be  repressed,  and  many  separate  measures  were  taken  for 
its  repression.  Sj^ain  and  the  Netherlands  (Hear  it !  ye  shades  of 
Philip  the  Second  and  William  the  Silent)  entered  into  an  alliance 
against  the  Barbaresque  states.  The  Kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and 
the  Two  Sicilies  (Hear  it!  ye  shades  of  Louisa  of  Savoy  and 
^Margaret  of  Austria)  concluded  a  similar  treaty.  In  1815  the 
Americans,  who  notwithstanding  their  adherence  to  the  "  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  will  not  stand  any  more  nonsense  in  the  Old  World 
than  in  the  New,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Algerian  fleet ;  and,, 
in  1816,  England  undertook  and  carried  out  one  of  her  splendidly 
successful,  but  subsequently  abandoned,  enterprises.  In  1816 
Lord  Exmouth,  who  was  then  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  who* 
had  been  fighting  for  his  country  in  various  waters  since  the  age 
of  thirteen,  with  a  combined  fleet  of  English  and  Dutch  vessels 
(Hear  it !  ye  shades  of  Albemarle,  Sandwich,  and  De  Euyter)„ 
attacked  and  conquered,  and  could  have  retained  Algiers.  There 
was  a  strong  feeling  in  England  that  Algiers  should  have  been 
retained  by  England,  and  this  feeling  was  expressed  by  a  portion 
of  the  English  Press,  and  notably  by  the  "  Anti-Gallican,"  but 
then,  as  now,  there  were  weak  brethren  in  the  English  Cabinet,, 
and  Lord  Liverpool  gave  up  Algiers,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given 
up  Candahar.  The  folly  of  the  departmre  of  the  English  fix)m 
Algiers  was  very  soon  apparent.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  grand- 
fatner  of  the  present  Sultan,  had  abstained  from  assisting  his  so- 
called  vassal,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  while  he  was  in  conflict  with  the 
English,  but  so  soon  as  the  English  had  retired  from  Algiers  he 
made  the  Dey  a  present  of  several  men-of-war  and  of  a  va^t 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  so  that  the  victory  of  Lord 
Exmouth,  which  was  a  victory  well  worthy  of  Nelson  and  of  Blake,. 
became  infructuous.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Exmouth  had  laid 
his  ships  so  close  into  shore,  that  her  bowsprit  touched  the  houses ; 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  had  so  terrified  the  Dey  as  to  make  him  cut 
oflf  the  head  of  his  admiral  before  the  action  commenced ;  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  had  released  from  captivity  slaves  who  had  been  in 
African  bondage  for  more  than  forty  years ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
was  able  to  ¥rrite  thus  to  the  Pope : — 

**  I  have  the  happiness  to  send  back  to  your  Holiness,  for  re- 
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storation  to  their  families,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  persons, 
who  have  been  slaves  in  Algiers,  but  who  are  the  subjects  of  your 
Holiness.  I  trust  that  you  will  regard  them  as  an  acceptable 
donation,  and  that  it  will  procure  for  me  the  efficacy  of  your 
prayers ! " 

All  this  was  in  vain.  Algiers,  like  Candahar  and  the  Transvaal,, 
was  given  up  by  England ;  and  as  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  Reformer,, 
was  so  true  to  Reform  as  to  supply  his  vassal  with  the  means  for 
the  continuance  of  his  piracies,  or  to  speak  the  language  of  pro- 
moters with  the  capital  for  new  speculations,  the  last  state  of 
the  Dey  became  worse  than  the  first ;  and  it  became  absolutely- 
necessary  that  he  should  be  extinguished  once  and  for  ever.. 
I  shall  now  let  Prince  Polignac,  the  Minister  of  Charles  X.,  tell 
why  it  was  that  France  took  up  the  task  which  Englandi 
had  abandoned. 

As  a  matter-of-course,  when  the  long-continued  aggressions  o 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  compelled  France  to  take  determined' 
measures  for  his  coercion,  the  English  Government  began  to  think 
that  it  might  possibly  have  been  supine,  as  if  supineness  on  the- 
jmrt  of  an  English  Government  in  the  matter  of  foreign  politics^ 
were  or  is  at  the  present  moment  possible.  So  in  March  of  1830,, 
"  Athenian  Aberdeen,"  who  was  then  the  English  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  to  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  who  was  the 
English  Ambassador  in  Paris,  and  desired  him  to  obtain  explana- 
tions from  the  French  Government  with  regard  to  the  expedition 
which  it  was  fitting  out  against  Algeria.  " Th©  travelled  Thane''' 
might  have  spared  himself  this  trouble.  The  reply  of  the  French 
(Tovemment  was  succinct,  and  to  the  purpose.  Writing  on  the 
12th  March,  1830,  Prince  Polignac  said : — "  The  public  insult  offered' 
by  the  Dey  to  our  Consul"  (the  Dey  had  boxed  the  French  consul's; 
ears  in  full  divan)  "  has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  a  rupture,, 
which  was  previously  fully  justified  by  the  infraction  of  treaties, 
and  the  ^dolation  of  rights,  enjoyed  by  us  for  centuries.  The  Dey 
has  ruined  and  destroyed  all  our  establishments  on  the  Algerian. 
coast.  Three  years  of  blockade  have  only  augmented  his  insolence,, 
and  instead  of  giving  us  compensation,  he  only  speaks  of  his: 
demands  against  France.  Lastly,  he  has  replied  to  the  pacific 
application  of  one  of  our  admirals  by  an  absolute  refusal,  and 
when  our  ship  which  bore  away  this  refusal,  and  which  had  gone 
into  Algiers  imder  a  flag  of  truce,  was  sailing  away  it  was  assailed 
at  a  signal  from  the  Dey's  own  palace  by  the  fire  from  all  the- 
batteries.  The  King  then  has  been  forced  to  recognise  that  no- 
further  arrangement  is  practicable  with  the  Dey,  and  that  ic  is 
necessary  to  give  to  the  war  a  greater  development;  and,  without 
confining  his  efforts  to  the  reparation  of  the  wrongs  of  France,  to- 
turn  to  the  profit  of  Christendom  the  expedition  which  he  has. 
prepared."     Now  in  reply  to  this  very  sensible  despatch  all  that 

"The  travelled  Thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen," 
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could  do  was  to  conjure  up  once  more  the  old  bugbears  of  the 
zuzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire^ 
but  happily  for  Europe  France  stood  firm.  In  1830  England  had 
severe  domestic  troubles  on  her  hands,  and  she  had  shown  such  an 
intention  of  waiting,  and 

"  Letting  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage," 

that  France  had  neither  temptation  nor  excuse  for  pausing. 
Perfunctory  Protocols  continued  to  pass  between  the  "  Travelled 
Thane"  and  Prince  Polignac,  but  the  French  made  short  work  of 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and,  to  the  advantage  of  Europe,  retained 
possession  of  their  conquests.  The  world  knows  that  the  French 
were  not  long  imdisturbed  in  their  possession  of  Algeria,  and 
knows  that  the  Sheik  Abdel-Kadir,  a  young  Emir  of  a  Marabout 
family,  attacked  them  very  shortly  after  their  conquest  of  Algiers, 
and  for  seventeen  years  held  them  at  bay.  The  world  knows  of 
the  cruelties  of  Bugeaud,  and  the  treachery  of  Lamorici^re,  and^ 
I  do  not  propose  "  infandum  renovare  dolorem."  It  is  enough  ta 
say  that  after  a  struggle  worthy  of  Jugurtha,  or  of  Sertorius,  and 
which  endured  for  seventeen  years,  Abdel-Kadir  surrendered  to- 
Lamorici^re  on  the  distinct  understanding,  expressed  in  writing, 
that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Mecca  or  Medina,  and 
there  end  his  days.  The  promise  was  not  kept,  and  to  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  of  the  (Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was 
carried  to  France  and  imprisoned  first  in  one  fortress  and  then  in 
another.  In  vain  he  implored  his  liberty.  I  have  given  your 
readers  many  extracts  from  the  documents  which  are  contained  in 
the  archives  of  the  French  Embassy,  but  I  will  trespass  on  their 
attention  with  some  few  others.  In  April  of  1849  Abdel-Kadir,, 
who  was  then  a  close  prisoner  in  France,  wrote  thus  to  Marshal 
Bugeaud,  who  had  not  then  lost  all  his  influence  : — "  If  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  could  be  collected  and  laid  in  the  skirt  of 
my  bemouse;,  and  if  it  were  proposed  that  I  should  choose  between 
them  and  my  liberty,  I  should  prefer  my  liberty.  I  ask  neither 
grace  nor  favour,  I  demand  solely  the  fiilfilment  of  the  engage- 
ment made  with  me.  I  asked  when  I  surrendered  for  the  parole 
d^hoiineur  of  a  French  general,  and  it  was  given  to  me,  and  it 
was  confirmed  by  another  French  general  who  was  the  son  of  the 
king"  (the  Duke  d'Aumale),  "  and  on  whose  honour  I  had  a  right 
to  rely.  What  has  become  of  their  honour  ?  "VNTiat  has  become 
of  their  oath  ? "  Poor  Abdel-Kadir  got  small  comfort  from  the 
French  generals  who  had  betrayed  him,  but  in  1852,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  was  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  when  Louis 
PhiUppe  was  merely  Mr.  Smith  residing  in  England,  Abdel-Kadir 
received  the  following  commimication  from  Louis  Napoleon : — "  I 
announce  to  you  that  you  are  set  at  liberty,  and  that  you  shall  be 
conducted  to  Broussa,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  where  you 
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will  receive  from  the  French  Government  a  revenue  worthy  of 
jour  ancient  rank.  For  a  long  time,  as  you  know,  your  captivity 
has  caused  me  profound  trouble,  as  it  reminded  me  without 
-cessation  that  the  Government  which  preceded  mine  had  not  kept 
its  word  to  an  unfortunate  enemy,  and  in  my  mind  there  is  nothing 
more  humiliating  to  a  great  nation  than  to  break  its  promise." 

Louis  Napoleon  kept  his  word,  and  the  brave  Emir  was  allowed 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Broussa  and  subsequently  in  Damascus, 
where  he  still  lives ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Christians  that 
this  change  of  residence  was  permitted  to  him.  I  have  it  on 
undoubted  authority,  from  English  eye-witnesses,  that  in  1861, 
when  the  fanatical  outbreak  of  the  Moslems  took  place  in 
Damascus,  Abdel-Kadir  saved  the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of 
Christians,  and  crushed  the  riot,  which  the  miserable  Turkish 
Governor,  though  he  had  troops  at  his  disposal,  had  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  subdue.  Abdel-Kadir  had  been  followed  into  his 
captivity  by  a  large  nmnber  of  his  faithful  Arabs,  or  Moors,  or 
Numidians,  or  Vandals,  or  call  them  what  you  will.  These  men 
had  settled  down  peacefully  in  the  villages  of  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  but  when  the  terrible  massacres  of  Damascus  took 
place,  at  an  order  from  their  old  chief,  they  became  the  police  of 
the  district,  and  crushed  the  fanatical  Turks  and  Syrians.  One  of 
my  informants,  an  English  oflBcer  of  known  intelligence  and  high 
repute,  who  was  then  but  a  young  resident  in  Damascus,  tells  me 
that  he  owes  his  life,  and  that  many  other  Christians  owed  their 
lives,  to  Abdel-Kadir's  extemporised  police.  "  Do  you  see  that 
ring  ? "  he  said  to  me,  not  long  ago,  as  I  was  looking  over  his 
curios.  "That  is  a  relic  of  the  Damascus  massacres.  I  was 
asking  one  of  Abdel-Kadir's  men,  with  whom  I  was  riding,  whether 
he  had  had  occasion  to  use  force,  which  I  thought  probable,  as  the 
Turks  who  possessed  the  force  had  omitted  to  use  it.  *  Yes,'  he 
replied,  *I  did  use  force  once.  WTien  I  was  on  duty  one  day  in  the 
gorges  of  the  hills,  I  came  upon  a  band  whose  leader  had  just 
kUied  a  woman,  taken  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  on  his 
own.  With  one  blow  of  my  sabre  I  cut  off  his  arm,  and  there  is 
the  rmg ! ' " 

Since  those  troubled  days  Abdel-Kadir  has  continued  to  live  in 
Damascus,  and  there  I  saw  him,  three  years  ago,  wearing  out  the 
gray  evening  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  if  not  in  contentment.  He 
does  not  greatly  affect  European  society,  and  has  an  especial 
objection  to  be  interviewed  by  "personally  conducted  tourists," 
but  the  French  Consul,  with  whom  I  was  intimate,  introduced  me 
to  him,  and  we  had  much  talk,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
only  subject  in  which  he  took  any  special  interest  was  our  war  in 
Afghanistan.  There  were  moments  when  his  eye  flashed,  and  his 
mobile  features  and  his  lithe  form  quivered  as  if  he  would  like 
once  more  to  mount  horse  and  draw  sabre  for  Islam.  But  he  will 
do  so  no  more,  and  assuredly  he  will  never  attempt  to  prevent  the 
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French  from  finally  crushing  out  Ottoman  administration  in  Tunis 
or  in  Tripoli.  He  knows  that  the  action  of  France,  in  spite  of 
many  faults,  has  on  the  whole  been  beneficial  to  humanity.  And 
lit  is  beyond  doubt  that  France,  if  she  uses  her  position  and  her 
advantages  moderately  and  humanely,  can  do  much  for  the  world. 
She  has  often  fought  for  an  idea ;  she  is  now  in  the  very  midst  of 
fgreat  ideas.  She  holds  Carthage,  which  the  elder  Cato  prayed  to 
destroy.  She  holds  Utica,  where  the  younger  Cato  yielded  up  his 
blameless  life.  She  stands,  so  far  as  North  Africa  is  concerned,  in 
■the  place  of  Eome.  Let  her  take  to  heart  the  words  which  the 
^eatest  of  English  essayists  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  indomi- 
'table  though  defeated  Cato: — 

"  A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views ; 
To  civilise  the  nide  unpolished  world 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws ; 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man ; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  sa^Tige 
"With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts, 
The  embellishments  of  life  !     Virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine ;  reform  the  soul ; 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men." 

Cato  was  right,  and  if  the  French  Republic  will  act  in  accord- 
•ance  with  his  dictates,  the  world  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
•conduct  of  France  in  the  East. 

FRANK  IVES  SCUDAMORE. 
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DECEMBER,    1881. 
THE  YOUNG  MODEL. 


Otly  an  ItaUan  model.  A  shapely-limbed  youth  with  a  dusky 
skin  and  a  profusion  of  coal  black  hair,  tossed  back  from  a  fsjce 
whose  features  are  purely  classical.  Perhaps,  because  he  is  young, 
he  is  impatient  beneath  the  ordeal  he  endures.  But  he  keeps  his 
rebellious  instincts  well  under,  though  his  muscles  now  and  again 
betray  him.  His  lips  are  more  firmly  compressed,  and  the  nervous 
twitch  of  his  eyebrows  becomes  more  frequent,  as  the  hours  speed 
on.  It  is  the  first  time  he  has  been  a  sitter  in  the  Slade  school, 
and  the  students  are  anxious  to  draw  successfrilly  such  a  perfect 
specimen  of  boyish  beauty.  There  is  silence  in  the  large,  well- 
%hted  room,  except  for  occasional  low-toned  comments  on  the 
model's  pose,  or  the  accidental  &lling  of  crayons  and  imple- 
ments. The  easels  are  placed  according  to  their  owners'  fancy,  or 
according  to  the  time  of  tiieir  appearance  in  the  school ;  but  wherever 
they  may  be  situated  the  faie  of  the  sitter  is  equally  striking. 
The  Italian  boy  feels  the  gaze  of  many  eyes  upon  lum,  though  his 
own  are  fixed  with  a  downcast  firlance.  The  process  he  endures  is 
painful ;  more  than  tedious,  as  he  had  expected.  Those  looks  seem 
to  bum  him  with  their  critical,  pitiless  regard.  He  is  sure  he  is 
not  looked  upon  by  these  people  as  a  human  being,  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  feelings.  He  is  as  a  piece  of  wood,  serviceable  and  finely 
grained,  a  block  of  marble  shapely  and  well  colom'ed.  Such  as 
he  are  bound  to  have  an  endless  power  of  endurance,  and  capacity 
for  remaining  still. 

To  Tito  it  seems  that  these  English  people  are  all  alike,  unsym- 
pathetic as  well  as  hard-featured.  At  last  he  is  no  longer  master 
of  his  feelings.  His  well-retained  composure  melts,  and  his  lustrous 
eyes  fill  with  tears,  which  slowly,  one  by  one,  fall  on  his  bare  leg. 
It  is  summer-time,  and  a  butterfly  has  settled  on  the  little  plat- 
VOL.  VI.  s 
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form  where  he  sits.  The  sight  of  the  flowers'  messenger  recalls 
the  transparent  atmosphere,  the  blue,  blue  sky  above  the  hills  of 
his  fer-away  village,  where  giant  fig  trees  shadow  the  walls  of 
cottages,  and  almond  trees  and  vines  flourish  on  rocky  ledges 
above.  Ah,  for  the  scent  of  the  almond  trees  and  the  sight  of  the 
showering  petals !  A  great  yearning  for  the  beloved  land  of  his 
birth  takes  possession  oi  Tito.  Will  the  day  ever  come  when  he 
will  dance  once  more  at  the  festa  with  a  light  heart,  when  he  will 
live  again  that  frugal,  simple  life,  whose  poverty  is  never  sordid  ? — 
a  life  so  dear  to  the  souls  of  the  children  of  the  south,  with  their 
inborn  capacity  for  making  joy  out  of  trivial  incidents.  Tito  may 
not  move  out  of  his  cramping  position,  for  his  arm  rests  upon  a 
stand,  and  heavy  folds  of  loose  drapery  encircle  him.  The  tears 
fall,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  wijie  them  away.  Smiles  are 
exchanged  between  the  colder,  less  sympathetic  of  the  students* 
Yet,  though  his  head  throbs  with  a  dizzy  feeling,  though  every 
nerve  of  his  well-knit  frame  is  keenly  alive  to  the  strain  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  long  sitting,  he  can  endure  the  pain  a 
little  longer.  English  lodging  and  food  cost  so  much,  and  la 
piccola  is  yet  so  young  and  helpless  that  she  must  not  feel  any 
want.  And  had  he  not  promised  la  mad/re^  when  she  lay  dying  in 
his  arms,  so  short  a  time  since,  that  Vittoria  should  be  to  him  a 
sacred  charge  ?  La  poverinaj  who  was  so  beautiful,  and  so  unfit  to 
live  in  a  squalid  home.  Some  day — ah,  yes,  please  the  good  God 
it  would  not  be  long — they  would  go  back  to  the  beloved  land^ 
How  sweet  it  would  all  be :  these  cold  grey  skies  then  would  seem 
like  a  bad  dream.  It  was  indeed  a  lucky  chance  which  had  thrown 
him  in  the  drawing  professor's  way.  There  was  much  money  to 
be  earned  even  by  this  sitting  still.  Certainly  it  was  more  toil- 
some than  driving  a  bullock  waggon,  dressing  the  vines,  or  reap- 
ing the  golden  com,  but  yet  the  jmy  was  great.  Soon  he  might 
save  enough — if  he  could  be  patient  and  endure  day  by  day  to 
compose  himself  to  a  statue's  calm — ^to  go  back  to  the  joyous 
country  life.  Ah,  to  breathe  the  moimtain  breezes,  to  see  those 
golden  sunsets!  At  last  the  luncheon-hour,  the  time  of  rest,, 
strikes.  There  is  a  sudden  flutter  of  drawing-paper,  and  a  rattle 
of  pencils  and  chalks.  The  model  is  told  that  there  is  an  interval 
of  relaxation  for  his  tired  limbs,  and  that  he  may  disarrange  the 
carefully  disposed  folds.  His  set  lips  imclose,  his  gaze  is  lifted 
upwards,  and  the  involuntary  frown  clears  off  his  wide  brow.  With 
a  joyftil  toss  of  his  dark  mane,  he  boimds  fix)m  the  raised  stage  to 
the  floor,  and  paces,  between  deserted  stools  and  easels,  the  length 
of  the  room.  His  stride  has  a  swing  as  graceful  and  free  as  some 
untamed  animal's.  The  toga  floats  loosely  about  his  naked  limbs. 
His  elastic  step  is  full  of  buoyant  life,  the  carriage  of  his  head  is 
strikingly  beautiftil,  and  his  bare  hands  and  feet  are  as  symmetrical 
as  an  Apollo's.  A  bearded  man,  who  yet  lingered  in  the  life  school,, 
apparently  employed  in  packing  up  some  drawings  in  a  portfolio,. 
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was  not  too  engrossed  in  his  occupation  to  overlook  Tito's  attitudes. 
Murmured  expressions  of  relief  broke  from  the  model. 

By-and-bye,  Tito  thinking  himself  the  solitary  occupant  of 
the  room,  burst  into  a  low  song,  in  some  provincial  patois.  His 
voice  was  a  fidl  tenor,  but  he  kept  the  rich  tones  well  subdued ; 
the  echoes  of  the  lofty  room  seemed  to  wake,  astonished  at  the 
revelation  of  a  sister  art. 

"  You  have  a  beautiful  voice,  my  boy,"  said  the  man,  with  the 
portfolio  now  strapped  up,  pausing  behind  Tito,  as  he  crossed  the 
room  to  make  his  exit.  The  model,  who  stood  survepng  his  own 
form  on  an  easel,  while  he  went  on  singing,  turned  with 
a  start.  The  sorrowful  mood  had  passed  off  and  his  smile  was  like 
sunshine  now.     He  spoke  in  broken  English. 

**  Me,  signer.  Ah,  no,  not  very  good.  The  little  one,  Vittoria, 
my  sister,  she  sing  wonderful.** 

The  great  dark  eyes  are  unabashed.  Shyness  bears  relationship 
to  vanity ;  but  the  praise  to  himself  excites  no  self-conscious 
merit  in  Tito's  mind.  He  no  more  prides  himself  on  his  voice 
than  a  lark  does,  and  of  his  personal  beauty  he  is  ignorant  as  a 
young  £siwn  or  leopard. 

"  Will  you  sit  to  me  at  my  house  some  day  ?  It  is  tedious  here 
for  a  model  for  so  many  silent  hours.  I  have  not  caught  your 
natural  expression  this  morning." 

Tito  consents  with  joyful  alacrity  and  ffives  his  address  at  once, 
so  that  the  artist  may  communicate  witn  him.  After  this  new 
patron  has  gone,  his  hopes  rise  to  fever  heat.  The  same  end, 
never  out  of  sight,  remains  in  view,  only  it  seems  so  much  clearer. 
There  is  more  money  to  be  earned ;  Vittoria,  well  fed  and  well 
clothed,  as  she  loves  to  be,  singing  like  a  canary  bird,  even  in  the 
small  cage  she  hates,  are  the  dreams  which  make  Tito's  eyes  glad 
all  the  afternoon,  and  spread  a  more  patient  look  over  Ins  brow. 
Of  his  own  gratification  in  the  matter,  the  model  does  not  think 
so  much.  Those  things  which  go  to  make  up  gladness  and  sun- 
shine in  Yittoria's  life,  shed  a  reflected  glow  of  happiness  upon 
him.  There  are  some  natures  which  have  no  happiness  but  wnat 
is  reflected.  I  think  Tito's  was  of  this  kind.  He  was  glad  that 
he  had  a  face  which  the  painters  liked  to  look  at.  Ah,  it  was  in- 
deed well  that  the  good  God  had  given  him  straight  and  well- 
formed  limbs.  The  Blessed  Virgin  should  have  two  candles  at  her 
altar  to-night,  out  of  gratitude  for  those  seven  shining  shillings 
which  Tito  grasped  in  his  hand  as  he  swung  out  of  the  university 
square.  As  he  walked  down  Gower  street,  with  the  easy  stride  of 
a  light  heart,  he  held  his  head  aloft,  and  his  eyes  shone  ^ith  exul- 
tation. Even  unobservant  passers-by,  indifferent  to  beauty  seen 
daily  in  the  street,  felt  their  attention  arrested  by  the  Italian  boy's 
looks.  La  piccoltty  as  Tito  stiU  calls  his  younger  sister,  is  tall  and 
stately,  though  not  much  past  sixteen.  She  is  within,  when  he  re- 
turns to  the  lodgings  he  calls  home.     Vittoria  does  not  care  to  pace 
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the  narrow  intersecting  streets  of  Seven  Dials  alone,  and  she  is 
always  afraid  of  getting  lost  in  those  remoter  highways,  where 
beautiful  shops  and  richly-dressed  ladies  are  to  be  seen. 

The  window  of  the  dingy  little  apartment,  which  is  the  sitting 
room,  and  Vittoria's  sleeping  room  as  well,  is  open,  but  its  narrow 
aperture  admits  little  light  and  no  fresh  air.  A  closely-packed 
humanity  in  the  street  absorbs  the  oxygen  quickly,  if  any 
favourable  wind  circulates  a  more  rarefied  atmosphere.  A  good 
deal  of  fighting  for  wholesome  breath  goes  on  in  Seven  Dials. 
Tito,  bom  and  bred  where  light  breezes  blow  continually,  feels 
the  oppression  sorely.  Vittoria  lies  in  a  gracefril  attitude  upon 
the  floor,  stringing  a  bright  bead  necklace,  the  thread  of  which 
has  broken.  Yellow  and  red  and  green  dashes  of  colour  about 
her  dress  light  up  her  southern  beauty.  She  nods  her  head  with 
lazy  indifference  towards  Tito,  when  he  comes  in  ;  shaking  herself 
free  of  his  embrace  quickly,  when  he  stoops  over  her.  She  speaks 
to  him  rapidly  in  her  mother  tongue. 

"  Thou  hast  left  me  the  whole  day  long  alone,  brother  mine.  Ah, 
thou  dost  show  thy  love  in  a  strange  way."  The  liquid  voice 
and  soft  vowels  have  nothing  of  fi^tfulness  in  them,  but  somehow 
they  hurt  Tito.  The  glad  look  dies  out  of  his  eyes,  as  he  stoops 
once  again  to  kiss  unresponsive  lips.  He  uncloses  his  hand  beneath 
her  eyes  and  she  sees  the  gleam  of  silver  coins.  Her  langour 
fades  away.  She  is  all  eagerness,  as  her  beads  roll  away  from  her 
grasp,  and  she  stretches  out  both  hands  towards  him — "For 
me,  for  me  ? — oh,  my  brother !  Then  indeed  will  I  no  longer 
scold  thee.  That  new  yellow  gown,  that  we  did  see  in  the 
shop,  say,  shall  it  not  soon  be  mine,  and  thou  wilt  let  me  to-night 
taste  of  our  own  Italian  wine  ?  ** 

Alas !  Vittoria  has  a  very  limited  understanding  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  English  shillings.  Tito  shook  his  head  with  a  sad  smile. 
It  was  so  hard  to  reftise  anything  to  that  beautiftil  fece,  when  it 
smiled  and  pleaded  gently.  Vittoria's  eyes  changed  from  grave  to 
gay  so  rapidly ;  they  were  often  enough  pathetic  and  mournful, 
charged  with  a  meaning  her  soul  never  knew. 

The  girl  was  intensely  dramatic  in  looks  and  movements. 
Her  sudden  changes  from  sadness  to  mirth ;  her  melancholy 
glance,  melting,  without  warning,  into  an  exquisite  joyfiilness, 
made  her  charms  of  person  irresistible.  So  far,  such  looks  and 
movements  are  natural  to  her.  By-and-bye,  when  she  learns  the 
impressive  qualities  of  such  changing  moods,  she  will  also  learn  to 
make  use  of  these  sudden  transitions  of  emotion. 

"  Carina  mia^  I  think  that  thy  robe  must  wait  some  few  days 
longer.  The  week's  rent — it  must  be  paid  first  of  all.  But,  my 
little  one,  thou  shalt  not  go  without  thy  wine  to  supper.  A  rich 
signor  to-day  has  asked  me  to  be  a  model  at  his  house.  I  told 
him  of  thee,  and  that  thy  singing  was  so  beautiful.  Some  day  he 
will  come  and  listen  to  thee.     Thou  little  vain  one,  it  will  give 
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thee  pleasure  that  some  one  will  praise  thy  voice.  Come  now, 
we  will  go  out  and  buy  the  wine  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
kind  signor." 

Vittoria  possesses  a  battered  old  workbox,  a  Palais-Royal  piece 
of  rubbish,  made  of  gilt  paper  and  card-board,  which  luEid  taken 
her  £Etncy  in  a  pawnbroker's  window.  Tito  had  bought  it  for  her 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  pence,  and  the  undinmied  sauare  of  looking- 
glass  within  its  lid,  which  had  immediately  caught  her  attention, 
afforded  her  the  most  unalloyed  moments  of  pleasure  in  her  life. 
It  was  not  cracked  or  blurred  like  the  mirror  which  hung  against 
the  wall,  and  distorted  every  feature.  It  was  large  enough  to 
reflect  the  whole  of  her  fitce  and  something  of  the  shaf&like 
column  of  her  throat.  The  box  held  her  treasures  of  beads  and 
gay  ribbons,  which  Tito  from  time  to  time  bought  for  her. 
Vittoria  never  cast  a  thought  to  what  little  sacrifice  on  his  part 
these  small  gifts  were  owing.  Now,  before  she  goes  out  into  the 
streets,  she  takes  her  brightest  coloured  necklace  of  cheap  amber 
from  it,  and  braids  the  heavy  masses  of  hair,  which  hang  unbound 
about  her  shoulders  into  a  coronal  of  plaits.  She  gazes  all  the 
time  at  her  own  image  with  pleased  satisfisiction.  Her  height, 
and  well-developed  figure,  make  her  appear  older  than  she  is. 
Her  walk  is  free  and  yet  majestic,  and  her  head  naturally  balanced 
loftily.  Not  for  nothing,  in  early  girlhood,  had  she  trodden  moun- 
tains and  carried  heavy  weights,  i^r  the  oriental  fashion.  When 
she  walks  down  the  streets,  men  turn  to  look  at  her  pliant  figure, 
made  doubly  remarkable  in  its  picturesque  costume.  Vittoria 
knows  she  is  beautiful,  and  bestows  contemptuous  glances  on  the 
passers-by,  who  stare  so  rudely.  Dearly  in  her  soul  she  loves 
this  unspoken  admiration,  but  yet  she  affects  to  despise  the  homage 
of  looks.  The  curl  of  her  red  lips,  and  the  flash  of  her  glorious 
eyes,  are  imperious  and  full  of  pride ;  and  none  dare  to  speak  to 
her,  with  the  tall  stripling  beside  her.  In  simplicity  of  soul,  indeed, 
Uto  is  yet  as  a  mere  dove;  for  the  trail  of  the  serpent  has 
blackened  Vittoria's  heart  already.  Tito  sits  now  on  the  table 
watching  her  slim  brown  fingers  as  they  twine  the  long  black 
locks.  He  jingles  the  coins  in  his  hand,  because  they  seem  tc 
make  such  a  merry  music  of  hope ;  meanwhile,  Vittoria  talks  to  him. 

'*  I  see  the  hope  of  Italy  shining  in  thine  eyes,  Tito.  They  are 
as  if  thou  hast  drunk  some  new  wine  of  joy.  Thou  thinkest 
always  of  returning  to  our  land.  Yes,  indeed  it  is  beautiful 
there,  if  one  did  not  need  to  work  so  hard,  in  the  dairy  and  on 
the  &rm.  Look,  my  hands  are  fine  and  soft  like  a  great  lady's 
now.  I  did  not  like  to  wash  the  men's  clothes  and  to  nurse 
Amina's  cross  Kttle  babies,  though  she  is  my  sister.  I  think, 
Tito,  ever  more  and  more,  that  this  big  city  of  London  has  things 
most  beautiful  for  those  who  are  rich."  Tito  ceased  to  jingle  the 
coins.  They  did  not  sound  so  fiill  of  hope  to  Vittoria  it  seemed. 
She  went  on  after  a  little  pause. 
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"  Firenze,  on  a  day  of  feata^  is  gay,  but  it  does  not  show  such 
brave  sights.  Here,  every  day,  in  the  streets  the  carriages  are 
so  many,  and  the  big  horses  they  prance  so  proudly,  and  ah, 
the  jewels  which  are  so  fine  in  the  big  glass  windows!"  She 
drew  a  long  breath  of  admiration.  Tito  threw  back  his  hair  and 
laughed  out  loud. 

"  Vittoria,  mine,  thou  art  but  a  foolish  child.  Thou  wert  not 
born  in  a  condition  for  things  such  as  these.  Can'st  thou  not 
look  without  thinking  thou  must  have  ?  I  must  carry  thee  back 
to  our  own  land,  so  that  thou  may*st  not  see  them.  CaHna^ 
remember  in  Italy  the  poor  are  not  so  poor  as  here.  We  do 
not  need  to  pay  our  dear  God  for  the  sunshine  and  the  blue 
sky  and  flowers,  which  put  so  much  singing  in  every  child's  heart.. 
It  all  comes  of  itself,  without  any  trouble." 

Vittoria's  lips  curled. 

"  There  are  those,  my  brother,  who  have  been  bom  poor,  and 
have  become  rich  without  much  trouble.  You  remember  Nita, 
who  went  to  Paris,  and  did  send  to  her  old  mother  such  heaps  of 
money  and  rich  dresses.  They  that  are  rich  can  still  have  the 
sun  and  the  flowers,  with  the  jewels  and  grand  clothes  as  well." 

A  troubled  look  dimmed  the  brightness  of  Tito's  eyes. 

"  Vittoria,  it  is  the  same  never  again  to  them.  The  jewels  and 
the  dresses  take  away  the  joy  of  those  things.  Nita  came,  you 
remember,  for  a  day  from  Florence,  and  she  had  paint  on  her 
face,  and  a  laugh  which  was  not  good  to  hear.  The  old  mother 
she  wept  bitterly,  and  after  that  she  sent  the  money  and  the 
dresses  back.  No,  to  Nita,  the  sunshine  would  bring  the  fear 
for  her  complexion ;  the  flowers  would  be  not  pretty,  because  they 
cost  no  money ;  and  the  blue  sky,  what  i5  it  to  them  who  believe 
not  in  heaven  ?  " 

Vittoria  does  not  answer  now,  for  she  is  putting  long  coral  drops 
into  her  ears.  She  had  hidden  them  last  week,  when  Tito  had 
claimed  her  most  valuable  finery  to  take  to  the  pawnbroker's,  in 
order  to  pay  their  rent.  He  looks  away  from  her  without  a  word 
of  reproach.     He  will  not  let  her  know  that  he  has  noticed  them. 

"  Tito,  could  we  not  this  night  go  to  the  theatre  ?  Ah,  I  do 
love  the  music,  the  bright  lights  and  the  gay  dresses.  No,  thou 
wilt  not  take  me,  I  see  it  in  thine  eyes.  There  is,  then,  that 
park  where  the  great  milords  do  ride.  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  and 
there  thou  hast  nothing  to  pay.  We  will  go  and  look  at  the  rich 
people  enjoy  their  so  pleasant  life,  since  thou  wilt  give  me  no 
other  pleasure.  I  hate  to  walk  in  the  streets,  and  be  pushed  by 
the  common  crowd."  Vittoria,  holding  up  her  little  work-box  in 
the  best  light  she  can  get,  takes  a  final  long  look  at  her  own 
image ;  then  sighing  witn  deep  satisfaction,  she  twists  a  striped 

scarf  about  her  neck  and  says  sne  is  ready. 

«  «  *  •  • 

WHiat  marvellous  tropical  throat,  in  this  dingy  little  bird  shop,  is 
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equal  to  warbling  trills  and  runs,  such  as  make  the  walls  ring  ? 
Two  men,  ^roping  in  the  dim  recesses,  where  owls  blink  and 
hooded  bullnnches  learn  to  pipe  in  the  cruel  darkness,  look  about 
with  wonder,  as  the  clear  carol  rises  and  &lls.  This  larynx  belongs 
to  no  rare  ornithological  specimen.  How  has  the  bird-fancier 
caged  this  vox  kwrnanOj  which  outrivals  larks  and  nightingales  ? 

"  Aye,  aye,  gentlemen,  't  aren't  one  of  my  birds  as  sings  in  that 
way.  They  most  on  'em  turns  sulky  when  she  begins.  It's  the 
Italian  girl,  as  lives  in  the  room  upstairs.  She  is  a  rare  one  to 
pi^ie." 

The  parrot-like  physiognomy  of  the  bird-fiincier,  who  puts  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  cocks  a  blear  eye  with  the  knowing  expres- 
sion of  the  cockatoo  tribe,  is  screwed  up  in  the  excess  of  admira- 
tion. 

"  Is  the  girl's  name  Dondi  ?  I  came  to  make  an  appointment 
with  her  brother  Tito.     He  is  a  model  who  sits  to  me." 

The  human  parrot  scratches  its  head,  speaking  always  in  the 
same  hoarse  tone  which  so  resembles  that  bird's  speech. 

**  Yes,  them's  the  Dondys  as  lives  up  there ;  as  fine  a  pair  as 
you'd  ever  see.  He  are  making  money  with  that  model  business 
it  seems  like.  But,  then,  I  aren't  one  to  begrudge  him.  He 
pays  his  rent  feir,  before  thinking  of  pleasuring  like  them  furriners 
in  general.  The  girl  she  are  a  beauty  to  look  at,  with  a  rare 
notion  of  beads  and  sausages.  But  she's  young,  poor  thine,  she's 
young.  Maybe  that  taste  for  gay  colours  will  wear  itself  out ; 
though  as  to  stomach  pleasures,  1  finds,  mostways,  the  old  birds  is 
greediest." 

The  artist,  who  wore  a  velvet  coat,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
impatiently  over  the  copious  details.  "  I  suppose  I  can  go 
upstairs  ?  " 

The  second  man,  who  had  not  spoken,  was  older  than  his  com- 
panion, and  bore  the  stamp  of  another  profession.  He  wore  long 
hair  and  spectacles,  had  dirty  nails,  and  smelt  of  tobacco.  He 
tapped  the  ground,  as  if  in  applause,  as  the  brilliant  brawra 
upstairs  went  on,  and  appeared  absorbed  in  listening  only  to  that. 

"  Sartinly,  sartinly.  A  many  gentlemen  has  been  asking  after 
Titer,  since  he  began  a-sitting  for  pictures.  He  ain't  in  now,  but 
the  gal  shell  tell  you  when  he'll  be  home.  Her  lingo  are  diflBcult 
to  follow,  but  she  are  uncommon  sharp  at  guessing  what  you 
means." 

The  men  stumble  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  as  directed  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  house.  They  draw  breath  on  the  landing  outside 
Vittoria's  door.  They  can  hear  her  still  singing.  It  is  a  brilliant 
air  she  has  picked  up  fi-om  an  organ,  and  to  which  she  has  adapted 
the  words  of  some  provincial  ballad  already  known  to  her.  The 
painter  questions  his  iriend  with  his  eyes ;  the  long-haired  man 
shakes  his  head  vigorously,  in  a  way  to  signify  they  are  to  wait 
It  is  not  long  before  the  last  cadence  of  me  singing  voice  dies 
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away.  In  the  silence  that  ensues  the  artist  knocks.  Vittoria 
cries  out,  in  her  full  clear  voice,  "  Entrate — ^what  is  it  in  this 
English  tongue  ?     Come  in.     Oh,  Dio,  shall  I  ever  learn  this  talk." 

She  sat  leanin^f  against  the  window-frame,  with  a  frown  upon 
her  face.  Both  her  arms  were  uncovered  to  the  elbow  and  crossed 
behind  her  head.  Her  attitude  was  one  of  mental  and  bodily 
weariness.  As  the  door  opened  her  level  glance  fixed  the  new 
comers.  The  frown  cleared  away  magically  as  she  stood  up  and 
lifted  her  head  with  the  usual  haughty  gesture.  She  saw  they  were 
gentlemen,  not  those  common  people  whom  she  hated. 

"  It  is  my  brother  you  wish  to  see.  Many  peoples  now  they 
ask  him  to  be  a  picture.  He  go  one  day,  two  day,  tree  day  de 
week  sometime,  to  the  college.  At  night  before  six  he  will  be 
home  to  let  his  bird  out  of  the  cage.     "VNTiat  you  want  for  him  ?  ^ 

The  pretty  broken  Enghsh  fell  musically  from  her  ruddy  lips, 
and  she  smiled  as  she  spoke  of  her  cage,  looking  round  contemp- 
tuously at  the  poorly-furnished  room.  But  as  she  stood  before 
them  their  glance  did  not  follow  her's.  The  artist's  eye  only  saw 
her  wondemil  beauty  and  statuesque  face,  while  his  companion 
noted  the  clear  resonance  of  her  voice,  which  even  in  talking 
seemed  to  give  notice  of  her  singing  powers.  This  little,  spectacled 
man  was  apparently  slow  of  speech,  for  he  only  eyed  her  critically, 
while  his  companion  addressed  her.  The  painter  spoke  in  suave 
and  persuasive  tones  ;  moreover,  he  was  comely  and  well  dressed, 
¥rith  no  indications  of  Bohemian  disorder  about  him.  Vittoria's 
eyes  lighted  up  when  he  addressed  her  in  pure  Italian. 

"  You  are  Tito  Dondi's  sister ;  I  will  leave  this  note  for  him  with 
you.  If  he  is  able,  I  should  like  him  to  sit  to  me  all  next  week. 
He  has  spoken  often  of  you  to  me ;  I  wonder  if  I  could  persuade 
you  to  be  my  model  for  another  pictiure  ?  "  An  angry  light  came 
into  her  eyes,  as  she  shook  her  head  vehemently. 

"  Me  to  be  put  in  a  picture,  to  be  made  one  to  be  stared  at  by 
the  crowd,  that  everyone  in  the  street  might  point  to — ^it  is  she ! 
No  never,  never !  They  look  at  me,  I  cannot  help  that,  but  oh  I 
hate  them,  those  people  of  the  street.  Tito,  he  is  different.  He 
likes  for  people  to  speak  and  laugh  with  him,  he  likes  to  make  the 
joy  of  everyone,  even  the  little  cUrty  children  that  he  meets.  Not 
so  for  me.  I  would  be  out  of  their  reach,  I  would  be  above  their 
heads,  look  down  on  them,  trample  them,  let  them  worship. 
Those  ugly,  hard-voiced  people  were  made  for  no  other  thing.** 

The  artist  looked  with  increasing  admiration  at  her  brightened 
colour  and  flashing  eyes.  The  other  man,  through  his  spectacles, 
watched  also  the  dramatic  expression  of  her  shoulders,  as  she,  in 
imagination,  drew  away  from  the  contamination  of  the  people. 
The  tragic  scorn  of  her  voice  was  intense.  "  Superb,"  he  muttered 
beneath  his  breath.  Her  quick  ears  caught  the  word ;  and,  turning 
towards  him,  she,  for  the  first  time,  flashed  a  smile  at  him. 

'*  My  brother  he  did  promise  that  one  day  a  music  gentleman 
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would  come  and  hear  me  sing.  But  he  has  never  come.  Since 
then  I  did  think  that  some  day  my  voice  might  make  me  great 
and  rich.  I  have  simg  all  day,  sung  to  make  the  notes  come  easy. 
I  am  tired  of  waiting.  Signor,  tell  me,  could  I,  with  much  learn- 
ing, sing  like  the  people  in  the  big  theatre,  that  I  did  hear  once  in 
Milan  ?  Oh  it  was  fine !  The  gentlemen  they  did  throw  heaps 
and  heaps  of  flowers,  and  one  singer  lady  she  did  have  a  crown  of 
gold  with  shining  stones  given  to  her.  Ah,  Dio,  the  thought  of 
that  crown,  it  has  often  made  my  heart  bum." 

She  lifts  her  hands,  one  to  each  side  of  her  massive  throat,  which 
is  like  a  feir  round  pillar.  The  man  in  spectacles  passes  his  hand 
through  his  hair  before  speaking.  His  voice  has  a  strong  guttural 
accent,  which  Vittoria  thmks  is  a  most  discordant  sound.  Yet  she 
bends  her  attention  upon  him,  even  smiles  towards  him. 

^  I  am  what  you  call  the  music  gentleman,  and  I  heard  you 
singing  when  I  was  downstairs.  You  seem  to  have  p  >ery  fine 
voice;  but,  of  course,  it  will  need  a  long  course  of  traming  to  be 
of  any  use.  Sing  something  more  to  me  now—  any  Uttle  canzonet 
of  your  own  country  that  is  simple  will  do.** 

Faster  and  faster  came  Vittoria's  breath  while  he  spoke. 
Beneath  her  bodice  her  heart  was  beating  wildly,  and  the  red 
beads  rose  and  fell  on  her  neck.  Hope  &shed  brightly  in  her 
eyes.  Again  her  Kps  parted  in  a  radiant  smile  which  revealed 
her  white  teeth.  With  a  deeply-drawn  sigh,  as  if  at  the 
reception  of  a  long  awaited  joy,  she  said,  "  Ah,  I  will  do  my  best." 

She  bent  her  head  for  a  moment  in  consideration,  then  Ufting 
it  again  she  broke  into  a  little  pathetic  mountain  song,  with  a 
sad  refirain  of  lamentation. 

Neither  of  the  listeners  understood  a  word  of  the  dialect  she 
used,  but  the  air  was  touching,  and  the  dramatic  changes  of  her 
voice  indicated  the  drift  of  the  song. 

"  That  will  do,  my  dear.  You  have  a  great  future  before  you. 
I  will  teach  you  for  nothing." 

Vittoria  clapped  her  hands  above  her  head,  and  then  went  down 
on  her  knees  before  this  very  commonplace  looking  angel  who 
opened  the  gates  of  an  earthly  paradise  to  her. 

"I  then  shall  soon  be  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  I — 
Vittoria  Dondi  shall  one  day  have  great  lords  and  ladies  Ustening 
to  my  words  and  longing  to  be  in  my  place.  I  shall  eat  and 
drink  well  every  day,  and  shall  wear  rich  silks,  and  gold  and 
silver  necklaces.  My  voice,  then,  it  will  do  all  this  for  me  ?  Ah ! 
then  shall  I  ever  want  to  go  back  to  our  land  ?  Do  not,  I  implore 
you,  gracious  signor,  suffer  Tito  to  drag  me  again  to  the 
mountains.  There  I  shall  have  no  good  fiiend  to  teach  me, 
or  to  care  for  my  singing.  That  country  it  is  nothing  to  me 
with  none  to  know  if  I  am  great.  It  could  to  me  be  no  happiness 
to  live  once  again  in  Serano.  It  would  be  cruel  to  take  me  back 
to  the  poor  drudgery  life  of  that  village." 
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She  kisses  the  rough  hands,  the  unclean  nails  she  weeps  over. 
Her  fastidious  taste  is  forgotten  for  once.  The  men  hear  no 
selfish  ring  in  her  words,  perceive  no  seed  of  corruption  in  her 
hopes :  they  only  see  her  exceeding  beauty,  and  give  ear  to  the 

pathetic  tones  of  her  thrilling  voice. 

*  #         °      ♦  •  ♦ 

Tito  is  still  a  model,  and  has  learned  to  sit  patiently,  while  he 
weaves  bright  dreams  of  a  future  life.  He  has  accumulated  a 
modest  sum  in  golden  coins  now,  and  he  and  Vittoria  lodge  on 
the  first  floor  Of  the  bird  fancier's  shop.  It  is  not  a  very  splendid 
apartment,  but  it  is  more  roomy  than  the  one  upstairs ;  and  two 
windows  admit  more  of  the  light  which  Tito  loves.  A  year  has 
passed  since  Vittoria  began  her  lessons,  and  she  has  worked  with 
unfailing  industry.  Both  she  and  Tito  are  learning  patience 
with  different  objects  in  view.  Herr  Schmidt  sometimes  lays 
his  great  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  saying,  in  his  gruff  tones — 

"  Good,  my  child.     You  will  do,  you  will  do." 

Vittoria  goes  to  him  twice  a  week,  and  the  days  never 
seem  long  to  her,  as  she  practises  diligently  in  the  hours  that 
Tito  is  out.  The  bird  fancier  declares  nis  birds  are  more  sulky 
than  ever  now.  Tito  sometimes  talks  to  Vittoria  of  the  pleaswe 
it  will  give  old  firiends  in  Serano  to  hear  her  singing,  and  by-and- 
bye  who  knows  but  what  she  may  be  admitted  to  the  choir 
of  San  Lorenzo's  church.  What  an  honour  to  her  to  be  allowed 
to  sing  for  the  good  God's  praise,  who  brought  them  back  to  the 
beloved  home.  Vittoria  only  smiles  and  casts  down  her  eyes. 
These  are  not  her  thoughts  of  honour.  Tito,  as  yet,  knows  nothing 
of  her  cherished  notions  of  the  stage.  After  her  first  wild  out^ 
bm'st  of  joy,  discretion  had  said  its  word  of  warning.  She  had 
begged  Herr  Schmidt  to  say  nothing  of  that  probability.  WTio 
could  say?  Perhaps  Tito  who  had  such  queer  notions  might 
carry  her  back  at  once  to  Italy,  where  no  one  would  take  the 
trouble  to  teach  an  unknown  country  girl,  and  where  she  might 
sink  into  the  obscurity  of  village  life.  That,  Vittoria  resolved  she 
would  never  do.  It  is  easy  with  Tito's  mode  of  life  to  conceal  her 
hopes  and  plans.  He  only  knows  that  the  young  sister  is  more 
cheerful,  more  beautiful  every  day,  and  that  some  kind  gentleman, 
a  firiend  of  his  artist  patron,  gives  her  singing  lessons.  He 
believes  what  she  tells  him,  and  he  does  not  know  that  such 
lessons  are  very  fi-equent,  or  that  dramatic  studies  form  part  of 
her  curriculum. 

**My  pretty  one,  thou  dost  indeed  look  beautiful  in  thy  new 
gown,  but  it  is  not  of  the  shape  and  colours  of  our  people. 
Thou  art  now  like  one  of  those  old  queens  that  in  the  galleries 
of  Florence  are  so  stately.  To  me  it  seems  those  skirts  so  flowing 
will  to  Amina's  cottage  and  our  farm,  be  not  suitable.  Beloved 
so  soon  now  it  will  be,  before  the  winter  is  over,  the  time  for  us 
to  return.  •   That  little  farm-house  high  up  on  the  hill-side,  where 
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thou  wert  bom,  it  will  be  ours  once  again,  and  thou  shalt  be  its 
mistress.  To  me  thou  must  not  think  that  any  other  could  give 
the  joy  of  thy  happy  looks." 

Tito  wound  his  arms  about  her  waist  and  looked  down  into  the 
dark  depths  of  her  glorious  eyes  with  no  faint  suspicion  of  the 
feelings  that  they  hid.  To  Vittoria's  thinking  Tito  was  an  ideal- 
ist, an  unpractical  creature  who  weighed  sentiment  against  real 
gains.  She  said  nothing  now,  and  cast  down  her  eyes  for  fear  he 
should  see  her  contempt.  The  times  were  not  ripe  for  speaking 
yet.  The  summer  days  creep  on.  August  finds  Herr  Schmidt 
flown  for  his  annual  holiday  and  cleansing  ceremonies — inward 
and  outward — to  his  pet  German  bath.  The  West-end  of  London 
is  an  arid  wilderness,  and  the  shops  are  only  fiUed  with  dirty  finery 
and  stale  advertisements.  It  was  hot  and  close  in  the  Uttle  street ; 
not  hot  with  the  scented  air  and  clear  sunshine  of  the  coimtry, 
the  atmosphere  is  only  heavy  with  foul  exhalations ;  and  the  sun 
blazes  through  clouds  of  smoke  and  human  breath  upon  the  dusty 
streets,  whose  pavements  bum  the  feet  like  an  oven's  floor.  Seven 
Dials  reeked  with  rotten  vegetable  smells,  and  costermongers' 
barrows  were  piled  with  pulpy-looking  firuit,  sold  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Yet  its  cheapness  did  not  tempt  Tito.  He  sighed  for  melons  and 
grapes,  looking  with  fastidious  eyes  at  carts  of  hairy,  red  goose- 
berries, and  cherries  whose  natural  polish  had  long  ago  disappeared. 
Diuing  these  months  Tito  had  plenty  of  leism-e,  for  there  were 
hardly  any  artists  left  in  town.  Some  had  hastened  to  the  moim- 
tains  of  remote  lands,  and  others  buried  themselves  deep  in  lanes 
and  country  homes,  where  big  elms  and  oaks  made  pleasant 
shadows,  and  apricots  and  pears  were  ripening  against  sunny  walls. 
By-and-bye  they  would  all  troop  back  to  their  work,  and  Tito's  hours 
vrould  no  longer  be  at  his  disposal.  Oh !  how  Tito's  soul  thirsted  in 
this  interval  for  old  familiar  sights,  **  Pazienza^^^  he  would  whisper 
to  himself  with  his  peculiar  bright  smile,  "  the  day  will  come  soon 
when  thou  and  Vittoria  will,  like  the  swallows,  wing  thy  way  back 
to  a  happy  land." 

The  Italian  model  was  well  known  to  a  certain  set  of  artists 
now.  His  rarely  sjonmetrical  proportions,  joined  to  his  handsome 
fiace  and  joyous  manners,  made  him  a  favourite  with  all.  They 
most  of  them  knew  his  hoj^es  and  history ;  and  Tito  found  them  after 
a  time  less  cold  and  unsympathetic.  Not  much  longer,  not  much 
longer,  Tito  would  say,  when  he  took  his  little  canvas  bag  out  of  a 
drawer  and  counted  the  yellow  sovereigns  which  represented  home. 
How  his  great  eyes  were  glorified  with  the  radiance  of  anticipation. 
He  looked  out  of  the  window  but  saw  no  dirty  brick  houses  oppo- 
site. Street  cries  resounded  in  his  ears  but  he  heard  them  not. 
That  wide-eyed  gaze  looked  again  across  the  fertile  valley  from 
the  nestling  cottage  beneath  the  almond  trees.  He  saw  a  green 
plain  dotted  with  ohve  trees  and  white  sheep,  and  a  glistening 
river  winding  between  poplars.     How  the  jwplars  rustled,  and  how 
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sweet  was  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bells.  Alas,  for  you,  my  poor 
Tito !  Why  does  Vittoria  come  near  and  look  at  that  little  heap 
of  gold  with  such  an  angry  light  in  her  eyes  ?  Even  a  red  gleam 
seems  to  fall  across  the  money  from  them,  or  is  it  the  shadow  of 
her  earrings  ?  Blood-money,  is  it  ?  Tito  feels  her  presence, 
though  he  does  not  see  her  fece.  The  dream  fades,  and  he  knows 
that  ne  is  between  four  dingy  walls  in  a  breathless  street.  But 
she  is  still  here  near  him.  He  draws  down  her  head  and  kisses 
her  soft,  dewy  lips. 

**  Beloved,  in  the  winter-time,  we  will  go.  In  January  I  shall 
redeem  our  ferm." 

He  thinks  he  hears  joy  in  her  voice  when  she  says  almost 
whispering,  "  So  soon ! "  He  cannot  see  how  the  light  &de8  from 
her  face. 

October  comes  and  Herr  Schmidt  returns  with  cleaner  nails 
and  shorter  hair — he  is  even  cleansed  from  tobacco  smoke — in  the 
glories  of  a  new  suit.  He  says  Vittoria  has  worked  well — ^has 
improved.  One  day,  after  Tito  has  recommenced  his  sittings, 
Herr  Schmidt  brings  with  him  a  burly,  big-voiced  friend,  and  b^ 
that  Vittoria  will  go  through  her  exercises  in  his  presence.  He 
shuts  the  window,  for  now  he  never  suflfers  Vittoria  to  sing  so 
publicly.  She  vocalises  brilliantly,  while  Herr  Schmidt  now  and 
again  indicates  an  exercise  by  pencil  strokes.  Her  appearance 
and  self-possessed  bearing  give  no  evidence  of  any  shyness. 

"  I  will  bring  her  out  in  the  spring,"  says  the  big  man,  calmly, 
without  a  word  of  praise,  as  she  concludes,  with  an  elaborate 
roulade,  a  cascade  of  trills  and  shakes  which  gather  as  naturally 
in  her  swelling  throat  as  in  a  bird's. 

"  Has  she  any  dramatic  capacity  ?  "  The  manager  spoke  t^ 
Herr  Schmidt  as  if  he  were  bargaining  for  some  deaf  and  dumb 
animal.  His  business-like  manner  did  not  altogether  displease 
Vittoria,  for  she  felt  that  such  traffic  argued  her  value.  By-and- 
bye  her  time  of  triumph  would  come,  and  all  these  ladders  which 
had  helped  her  up  would  be  at  her  feet.  She  showed  she  under- 
stood the  man's  speech  by  a  sudden  lifting  of  her  hands  in  tacit 
testimony. 

"You  doubt  the  plastic  capacity  of  a  woman  of  that  form. 
Human  clay  of  that  mould  quickly  takes  shapes.  Oott  in 
Hvmmel !  my  friend,  but  you  have  not  the  perceptions  which  I  did 
think.  Vittoria,  my  child,  you  sing  now  to  this  gentleman  the 
*  Marseillaise. ' " 

Obedient  to  his  wish,  she  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
lifting  her  head  and  raising  her  eyes  to  a  level  above  the  men's 
heads.  She  looked  an  incarnation  of  liberty,  calling  up  an 
expression  of  fieiy  zeal  to  her  fece.  As  the  soul-stirring  sounds 
burst  forth  with  the  most  triumphant  ring,  the  room  seemed  to 
shout  forth  echoes  of  patriotism.  The  men  thrilled  to  the  swelling 
tones,  while  Vittoria's  eyes  blazed  more  and  more  as  she  went  on. 
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The  lofty  bearing  of  her  head,  with  the  occasional  uplifting  of  her 
hand,  as  if  to  beckon  on  some  unseen  followers,  was  sufficient 
pledge  for  an  innate  capacity  for  tragic  performance,  if  the  play 
of  her  feature  had  not  confirmed  it. 

"  Yes,  she  will  be  a  great  lyric  artist.  You  are  right,  my  friend, 
and  your  star  shall  set  in  the  world  of  Seven  Dials.  Mdlle. 
we  will  make  aCTeement  shortly  for  your  future  career.  The 
document,  I  will  bring  for  you  to  sign."  Without  any  further 
parley  the  operatic  manager  wished  her  good  morning,  and  with- 
drew with  his  friend.  Vittoria  flew  to  her  little  glass.  She  kissed 
her  own  image  with  mad,  delirious  joy. 

"  Ah !  you  beautiful  one,  your  day  of  glory,  it  is  near.  I  will 
be  a  queen  of  singing.  I  wiU  rule  men's  hearts,  and  not  only  the 
crowd  will  worship,  but  the  great  signors  will  love  me  and  treat 
me  with  honour.  That  poor  Tito,  that  brother  who  dreams  of  a 
simple  life  in  Serano  for  me,  well,  he  will  learn  to  see  it  could  not 
be.  Ah !  that  indeed  would  be  a  cage  with  no  chance  of  the  door 
being  opened.     Now  I  will  sing,  I  will  rise  on  wings  of  power  up 

to  the  highest  heaven  of  feme." 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  winter  time.  The  chesnut-stall  holders  whom  Tito  patronised 
have  been  succeeded  by  skilful  potatoe  roasters.  The  streets  are 
Ml  of  life  and  gaiety  everywhere,  for  Christmas  is  only  just  past, 
and  children  home  for  the  holidays  are  ever  in  quest  of  pleasure 
and  companionship.  It  is  the  first  week  in  January,  when  Tito 
takes  Vittoria  to  a  gorgeous  pantomime.  The  performance  did 
not  please  her.  She  looked  angrily  at  her  vulgar  neighbours,  who 
enjoyed  themselves  with  lusty  indifference  to  her  proud  looks. 
A  bronzed  youi:^  soldier,  with  several  medals,  sat  near,  and 
attracted  by  her  lovely  eyes,  he  made  humble  advances,  respectful 
enough.  She  coldly  refused  his  programme,  and  disdalnfrdly 
tmned  aside  when  he  purchased  oranges.  It  annoyed  Vittoria  to 
see  Tito  laugh  with  such  boyish  enjoyment  at  the  clown's  jokes. 
How  could  he  be  amused,  or  wonder  at  those  transformation  scenes 
with  all  those  ugly  women  half  clothed  ? 

"  Cara,  thou  art  tired,"  said  Tito,  at  last,  turning  to  his  silent 
companion.  Her  stony  indifference,  her  unwillingness  to  join  in 
the  mirth  that  came  so  easily  in  their  way,  made  him  wonder. 
Why  did  she  sit  like  a  statue,  immoved  to  laughter  or  tears  ?  Ah, 
Tito !  your  life  of  laughter  and  tears  is  no  longer  for  her.  Vittoria 
has  alMindoned  the  last  remains  of  a  national  dress,  and  instead  of 
plaiting  her  hair  in  broad  braids,  she  does  her  best  to  ape  the 
fewhionable  puffs  and  chignons  she  sees.  Now  she  wears  a  cheap 
stuff  gown,  made  after  a  modem  style.  She  cannot  help  the  lines 
of  her  figure  being  so  grandly  moulded,  that  any  stuff  she  wears 
seems  to  take  a  different  form  from  the  conventional  one.  The 
oUve-green  shade  of  her  dress,  with  the  clouded  amber  beads  round 
her  neck  and  in  her  ears — ^Tito's  new  year's  gift — harmonise  with 
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her  rich  colouring.  The  most  ignorant  spectator  recognises  Tito 
and  his  sister  as  foreigners.  At  the  proposition  to  leave  the 
theatre  she  nodded  her  head.  As  to  Tito,  any  thought  of  his  own 
enjoyment  never  presented  itself,  as  he  struggled,  with  poHte 
smiles,  to  make  a  way  for  her  through  the  crowd.  Yet,  when 
those  smiles  faded,  something  of  sad  regret  lingered  about  Tito's 
fece.  It  grieved  him  that  he  could  give  her  no  pleasure  which 
she  really  could  enjoy.  He  was  always  considering  ways  and 
means  to  bring  gladness  to  her  face.  To  him  a  visit  to  a 
picture  gallery,  a  seat  high  aloft  in  the  gallery  of  a  theatre,  the 
sight  of  flowers  in  shop  windows,  a  barrel  organ  playing  a  well- 
kno^vn  air,  were  matters  of  interest  and  delight. 

"  Vittoria  mine,  I  will  give  thee  to-night  a  feast  supper.  We 
will  go  to  that  Italian  restaurant  which  thou  dost  love  best." 

So  Tito,  who  cares  little  for  himself  what  he  eats  or  drinks,  who 
dines  often  on  an  apple  and  a  piece  of  bread,  expends,  not  without 
a  pang,  some  extra  shillings.  It  is  only  a  fitful  smile  at  the  best 
which  lights  up  her  face.  It  fades  very  quickly.  She  is  angry 
because  a  waiter,  newly-arrived,  holds  friendly  converse  with  Tito 
in  their  native  tongue.  He  addresses  her,  too,  with  respect,  and 
Tito  looks  grieved  at  her  curt  responses.  She  did  not  want  to 
talk  of  their  country,  to  hear  what  the  harvest  had  been,  and 
for  how  long  this  winter  the  snow  had  been  seen  on  the  mountains. 
Though  Tito  drank  hardly  any  wine  he  replenished  her  glass  fre- 
quently. She  ate  silently  of  the  maccaroni  and  sausage  and 
cheese,  while  he  watched  her  and  invented  little  jokes  to  win  a 
response.  A  dark  crimson  curtain  behind  her,  showed  up  the 
rich  tints  of  her  skin,  and  heightened  the  glow  of  her  beautiful 
eyes.  Tito  had  an  intuitive  love  of  beautiful  things,  and  the  sight 
pleased  him  well. 

Going  home  that  night,  threading  their  way  on  uneven  pave- 
ments, through  narrow  alleys  and  dirty  streets,  Tito  told  her  that 
next  week  they  would  take  their  flight  south.  There  were  no 
preparations  to  be  made,  and  their  lodgings  they  could  give  up  at 
a  short  notice.  She  listened  silently  to  his  arrangements,  making 
no  comment  whatever. 

"  Ah  !•  blessed  simshine  that  it  will  be.  Think  thou,  my  little 
one,  of  the  fair  carpet  of  bright  flowers  we  shall  tread  this  spring. 
These  stones  they  hurt  thy  tender  feet,  these  town  odours  every- 
where, they  are  poisonous.  Indeed,  thy  singing  will  go  up  in  th  ' 
morning  like  the  lark's  voice,  straight  to  God,  while  thou  dost 
drive  our  cattle  on  to  the  mountain  side." 

Vittoria  half  withdrew  her  hand  from  its  resting  place  on  his  arm. 

"  Then,  Tito,  thou  art  quite  resolved  that  thou  wilt  always  be 
poor.  If  thou  wert  to  be  here  longer,  thou  couldst  still  go  on 
making  much  money." 

He  laughed  so  clearly  and  so  joyously.  In  Tito's  laugh  there 
was  something  of  a  child's  glee. 
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"  Carina,  what  is  money  of  itself  to  me  ?  I  care  not  for  its 
glitter,  its  touch  it  is  hard,  it  has  no  good  taste  or  smell.  Ah ! 
no,  the  love  of  gold  it  is  not  in  me.  My  only  desire  has  ever  been 
to  win  back  the  home  which  poverty  and  misfortune  took  from  us. 
When  our  farm  it  did  slip  from  our  hold,  and  we  came  with  la 
madre  to  this  cold  country  to  seek  a  new  way  of  living,  in  my 
heart  the  sad  feeling  of  loss  did  weigh  so  heavy.  Ah  !  it  is  a  great 
pain  to  be  absent  long  from  the  land  of  your  birth." 

Vittoria  shook  herself  quite  free  from  his  support  now.  The 
gas  lamp  shone  down  upon  a  heavy  frown  on  her  brow,  and  she 
clenched  her  teeth  while  he  spoke. 

"  But,  Tito,  if  now  by  any  chance  thou  wert  to  lose  thy  money, 
thou  couldst  not  go,  thou  wouldst  remain  in  England  yet  a  long 
time.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

The  young  brother's  voice  was  full  of  confidence  as  he  replied — 

"  Lose  it,  Carina,  how  could  that  be  ?  None  know  but  thou 
where  the  bag  is  concealed,  and  who  is  there  that  ever  visits  our 
chamber  ?  " 

After  Tito  has  said  good-night  to  Vittoria  with  all  the  usual 
endearments,  he  mounts  to  the  little  cupboard  where  he  sleeps  on 
the  attic  story. 

The  girl  double  locks  the  door,  and  places  a  towel  over  the  key- 
hole. Then  from  the  drawer  where  Tito's  savings  are  hidden,  she 
draws  forth  the  canvas  purse.  She  counts  the  golden  sovereigns 
slowly,  and  kisses  them  with  delirious  passion  before  she  replaces 
them. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  young  model  goes  away  to  Hamp- 
stead  for  a  long  day's  sitting.  He  does  not  tell  her  that  he  means  to 
walk  the  whole  way. 

He  lingers  before  he  leaves  her  to-day,  and  moved  by  some 
vague  impulse,  he  comes  back  up  the  stairs  after  he  has  left  her. 

"Vittoria,  my  little  one,  to  me  it  seems  that  thou  art  pale. 
Do  not  thou  stay  indoors,  or  sing  too  much  to  weary  thee.  Take 
the  little  child  from  below,  and  go  for  a  walk  amongst  the  gay 
shops." 

She  nods  her  head,  saying,  "  Yes,  I  will  go,"  and  smiles  gaily 

at  him  as  he  kisses  his  hand  to  her  from  the  doorway. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  quite  dark  when  Tito  gets  home.  He  has  again  saved  an 
omnibus  fere  by  walking  all  the  distance.  With  the  sixpence  gained 
he  buys  violets  for  Vittoria.  There  is  no  light  on  the  stairs,  but 
he  creeps  up  cautiously,  knowing  every  turn  and  angle,  even  every 
tireaky  board.  The  door  of  the  sitting-room  is  ajar,  and  the  gas  is 
not  yet  lit.  The  embers  in  the  grate  are  almost  extinct.  It  is 
nnlike  Vittoria  to  be  so  saving  of  fiiel. 

"(7a7*ma,  art  thou  then  asleep?"  No  reply  comes  to  Tito's 
words.  "  Ah  !  naughty  one,  thou  dost  love  the  shops  so  well,  thou 
art  not  yet  returned."    He  strikes  a  light,  and  his  first  care  is  to 
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place  the  violets  in  a  tumbler  of  water.  Now,  looking  round  the 
room,  it  appears  to  him  unusually  orderly;  Vittoria  always  made  an 
artistic  disorder  with  her  music  and  her  scarfs.  No  loose  sheets 
fluttered  on  the  sofa.  The  bright-coloured  pin-cushion,  and  the 
little  open  work-box  with  its  mirror,  were  gone  from  their  places. 
A  cold  chill  crept  over  Tito,  he  stirred  the  embers,  and  put  on 
coals,  and  in  doing  so  upset  a  box  of  dominoes  which  stood  on  a 
low  shelf.  The  rattle  of  the  falling  ivories  startled  him.  As  he 
replaced  them  he  glanced  across  the  room,  and  a  note  on  the  chest 
of  drawers  caught  nis  attention.  An  appointment  from  some  artist, 
of  course.  How  chilly  it  was  to-night,  he  thought,  as  the  cold 
shudder  again  passed  over  him.  How  late  the  little  one  was,  and 
she  never  loved  to  be  out  in  the  dark.  He  advanced  his  hand 
towards  the  note,  and  took  it  up  without  seeing  the  superscription 
on  the  envelope,  which  was  placed  downwards.  Then  he  turned 
it  round,  and  all  the  rich  blood  feded  out  of  his  face.  Vittoria 
wrote  badly  enough,  but  the  handwriting  is  legible  to  him.  He 
staggers  backwards  against  the  wall  and  reads — 

"  Brother — I  could  not  live  any  longer  with  thee  to  be  forced  back 
to  our  own  land,  without  tasting  the  joy  of  my  power.  I  am  to  be 
a  great  singer,  the  master  tells  me  :  to  thee,  it  was  no  use  to  speak 
of  the  stage.  I  know  thou  dost  think  it  is  no  life  for  a  good  girl ; 
thou  art  foolish,  prejudiced  in  thy  ways  of  thinking  wmch  are  so 
simple.  Dost  thou  consider  what  a  life  to  me,  in  far  away  Serano, 
woiUd  be  ?  amongst  those  people  so  poor  and  ignorant,  with  just 
enough  for  daily  bread,  and  knowing  all  the  time,  that  I,  such 
money  by  the  opening  of  my  lips  could  make.  Thou  also  must 
wait  yet  awhile  before  returning,  and  perhaps  thou  too  wilt  change 
thy  mind.  It  has  become  needftil  for  me  to  live  with  a  lady 
actress  who  will  teach  me  stage  ways.  I  have  taken  thy  money- 
bag with  me  to  pay  her,  and  to  buy  the  things  that  are  necessary. 
By-and-bye,  after  April,  I  will  be  at  the  opera,  where  thou  wilt 
find  me.  I  shall  earn  gold,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  thine  own 
again,  and  go  back  to  thy  poor  village  life  if  thou  wilt. 

<<  Vittoria.'' 

The  boy's  fece  was  fixed,  and  of  that  terror-stricken  grey  look, 
which  is  Uke  the  shadow  of  death.  Indeed,  for  Tito  a  sort  of  death 
had  come ;  his  beautiful  eyes  were  quite  dull  and  meaningless. 
The  cruel  letter  dropped  out  of  his  hands  to  the  floor.  He  saw 
Vittoria,  his  little  companion,  once  again  a  barefooted  child.  She 
was  crowned  with  flowers  amongst  her  playmates,  and,  as  their 
queen,  showed  pretty  despotic  ways,  which  made  her  elders  laugh. 
Once  more  he  recalled  her  one  Easter  time  veiled  in  flowing  wlute 
going  to  her  first  conmiunion.  He  had  gently  chidden  her  for  her 
eagerness  to  walk  first  in  the  procession  of  young  girls,  while  he 
clasped  the  long-coveted  pearl  necklace  round  her  soft  neck — 
beads  which  he  had  procured  at  the  cost  of  new  shoes  to  himself. 
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^  La  piu  bella  di  tutti,^  he  had  heard  whispered  on  all  sides  in  the 
church,  and  he  had  watched  the  lovely  flush  of  gratification  creep 
up  to  her  &ce  even,  while  she  was  kneeling  at  the  altar.  How 
hard  and  impatient  had  been  her  words  to  la  Tnad/re  w^en  she  lay 
sick  unto  death  in  this  foreign  land ;  such  scenes,  such  recollec- 
tions, each  of  which  carries  a  stab  with  it,  rise  up  before  Tito's 
eyes.  The  money,  that  was  nothing ;  but  ah  !  the  child  she  had 
left  him.  He  had  tailed  to  make  her  happy.  Had  he  been  too  hard 
on  her  because  she  was  youn^,  and  loved  the  things  which  belonged 
to  rich  people  and  were  not  iot  the  children  of  peasants  ?  A  child 
of  the  peasant  people  she  would  never  be  again.  The  little  one  had 
ruthlessly  broken  the  ties  of  blood  and  birth ;  she  had  renounced 
her  country,  her  people,  and  even  her  God.  At  last  a  look  of  life 
came  back  to  the  large  eyes ;  slowly  Tito  looked  round  the  room, 
and  one  by  one  the  heavy  drops  gathered  and  felL  Such 
slow,  such  sad  tears.  He  saw  the  wooden  crucifix  la  Tnad/re  had 
cherished  and  kissed  with  her  last  breath.  He  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  it,  with  his  young  head  bowed  in  anguish  in  his  hands. 
Alas !  Vittoria  had  never  loved  to  pray  at  the  Bedeemer's  feet ; 
she  had  even  grudged  the  tapers,  which  Tito's  piety  gave  weekly  to 
the  Madonna's  altar.  Though  heavy  sobs  shake  his  firame  Tito's 
words  are  audible — 

"  Oh  Blessed  Gt)d,  who  dost  know  what  it  is  to  suffer,  look  upon 
my  pain  and  have  pity  upon  my  lamb  who  is  such  a  &ir  flower. 
I  fear  that  wicked  men  and  love  of  the  world  will  turn  her  heart 
from  Thee.  Look  not  upon  the  sin  of  taking  the  money  as  any 
robbery  to  me.  I  give  it  her  so  gladly.  It  was  but  for  her 
happiness,  her  peace,  I  sought  it ;  I  thought  the  land  of  our  birth 
would  bring  back  sniiles  and  content  to  her.  It  seems  that  her 
happiness  will  come  to  her  in  another  way.  Mother  of  God,  bless 
my  Kttle  one,  and  in  this  new  life  of  danger  which  she  chooses,  do 
thou  look  in  pity  upon  her." 

Then  Tito  knelt  voiceless  for  a  long  time  at  the  feet  of  the 
Saviotur's  image.  At  last,  tired  out  by  bodily  weariness  and  heavy 
sorrow,  he  fell  asleep  upon  the  floor,  and  dreamed  he  heard  the 
lowing  of  the  cattle  in  his  native  valley,  and  that  Vittoria,  gay  and 
happy  in  her  old  contadma  dress,  snnled  upon  him. 

Tito  is  still  alive.  After  a  time  he  did  go  back  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  only  to  Tito  the  almond  trees  were  not  so  sweet  as  of  old, 
and  the  voice  of  the  lark  would  bring  tears  to  his  great  sad  eyes. 
The  fidrs  and  dancing  in  the  village  he  never  went  to.  Now  he  is 
a  grave  man  of  thirty,  and  cultivates  his  little  domain  at  Serano 
with  unflagging  industry.  Sometimes  when  he  goes  down  to  the 
city  of  lilies  he  buys  a  paper,  and  reads  of  Vittoria  as  a  queen  of 
song — a  lyric  artist  of  world-wide  renown. 

H.  K. 
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lAft  of  Richard  Cobden.    By  John  Moblby.    Two  vols.    Chapman  <fc  Hall. 
Life  and  Speeches  of  John  Bright,  M.P,    By  Gborob  Barnbtt  Smith.    Two  vols. 
Hodder  k  Stoughton. 

It  is  now  some  twenty  years  ago  since  Mr.  Morley  announced 
his  intention  of  writing  a  Life  of  Richard  Cobden,  and  advertise- 
ments of  the  intended  work  actually  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
For  a  long  time  the  intended  work  appeared  to  be  remanded  to  the 
limbo  of  good  intentions,  to  keep  company  with  the  intended 
History  of  Human  Error,  by  Pisistratus  Carton,  and  the  Hisiorf/ 
of  the  Bourbon  Restoration^  once  promised  by  Lord  Macaulay. 
Mr.  Morley  is  a  man  of  fixity  and  intensity  of  purpose.  When  he 
first  boldly  announced  his  book,  he  could  have  little  expectation  of 
being  assisted  by  Cobden's  friends  and  havim?  possession  of  all  the 
available  C/obden  materials.  In  the  midst  of  his  engagements  as 
the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
he  has  persevered  in  what  will  prove  incomparably  the  best  and 
most  popular  of  his  biographies.  Mr.  Gr.  Bamett  Smith  having 
published  a  useful  and  deservedly  popular  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstontj 
has  been  engaged  to  issue  a  pendant  biography  memoir  of  Mr. 
Bright.  No  one  can  study  these  two  works  in  their  combination 
without  interest  and  instruction,  without  obtaining  a  firm  gra^ 
of  our  Victorian  annals,  and  without  a  keen  human  interest  in 
the  fortunes  and  characters  of  the  illustrious  twin-statesmen  of 
the  Com  I^aw  agitation.  The  character  of  our  English  statesman 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  possession  of  the  country,  and  now  that 
the  sounds  of  rancour  and  controversy  have  grown  dim  and  faint,  we 
may  hope  that  all  thinkincr  Englishmen  may  arrive  at  an  impartial 
estimate,  whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  our  political  opinions, 
and  recognize,  wherever  they  are  found,  the  evidences  of  genius 
and  worth. 

The  biography  of  Cobden  is  by  fer  the  richest  in  personal  details, 
but  both  here  and  in  the  Life  of  Bright  we  recognize  too  uni- 
formly laudable  a  vein.  We  mix  the  shades  and  eccentricities 
which  make  up  the  complex  creature,  man.  We  have  no  confessimi 
of  human  weakness,  very  little  in  the  way  of  traits  of  domestic 
character.  Mr.  Morley  belongs  to  the  school  of  philosophical 
Radicalism,  and  it  is  almost  below  his  tone  of  discussion  to  enter 
into  these  comparative  trivialities  which  are  the  delight  of  those 
who  really  love  their  heroes.  When  he  enters  upon  personal 
details  he  does  so  sparingly,  and  has  no  mind  to  satisfy  mere 
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curiosity.  Mr.  Bamett  Smith  has  also  obtained  access  to  sources 
of  private  information,  but  still  there  is  rather  a  flavour  of  old 
newspapers.  Mr.  Morley's  work  is  of  greater  calibre,  has  taken 
more  time,  and  in  every  sense  is  a  more  original  work.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  Mr.  Smith  that  he  gives  us  an  index  which  Bayle 
used  to  call  "the  soul  "  of  a  book,  a  personal  attention  to  the  com- 
fort of  his  readers  which  has  been  neglected  by  Mr.  Morley.  The 
remarkable  dualism  that  pervaded  the  careers  of  Bright  and 
Cobden  has  been  singularly  prolonged  by  the  appearance  of  these 
synchronous  biogra^ies.  Mr.  Cobden  was  the  elder  by  seven 
and  Mr.  Bright  has  been  the  survivor  by  fifteen  years.  They  have 
been  the  Orestes  and  Pylades  of  modem  politics.  They  worked 
together  in  politics  for  the  promotion  of  common  aims,  as 
Erkmann  and  Chatrian  have  worked  together  in  literature  for  the 
dissipation  of  the  Napoleonic  legend.  The  two  men  exactly 
complemented  each  other  in  their  mental  characteristics.  The 
"  ancients  "  likened  logic  to  the  closed  fist  and  rhetoric  to  the 
open  palm.  Cobden  supplied  the  logic  and  Bright  the  rhetoric  to 
the  extreme  left  of  the  fiic^lish  Parliament.  For  thirty  years  the 
friendship  never  wavered,  though  there  must  have  been  moments 
when  it  was  tried.  So  long  a  firiendship  supplies  some  thrilling 
touches  of  pathos.      Cobden  first  sought  out  Mr.  Bright  when  the 

Joong  wife  of  the  latter  was  lying  dead,  and  sought  to  mitigate 
is  sorrow  by  urging  him  to  a  crusade  to  give  the  toiling  sufiFering 
millions  their  ds^y  bread  "  unleavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice."  "  I 
little  knew  how  much  I  loved  him,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  with  eloquent 
simplicity,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  until  I  lost  him." 

We  will  proceed  first  with  some  words  respecting  the  elder 
statesman.  Mr.  Morley's  opening  paragraph  is  written  in  a  rhe- 
torical vein,  which  does  not  quite  suit  him,  and  which,  indeed,  he 
speedily  abandons.  We  have  some  bathos  about  "ponds  flashing 
in  the  sunlight,"  and  he  speaks  of  Cobden's  birthplace  being  in 
sight  of  "  the  dark  clump  of  sentinel  firs  at  Chanctonbury,  where 
one  may  look  forth  over  the  glistening  flood  of  the  Chwinel,  or 
hear  the  waters  beat  upon  the  shore."  Now,  if  Mr.  Morley  will 
take  the  word  of  one  who  has  ifrequently  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Chanctonbury,  we  can  assure  him  tnat,  being  some  six  miles  from 
the  sea,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  hear  the  soimd  of  the  waves^ 
Cobden  was  bom  at  an  old  farm-house  at  Heyshoot,  near  Midhurst. 
When  the  national  testimonial— between  £70,000  and  £80,000— 
was  presented  to  him,  he  repurchased  the  old  house  with  a  small 
estate.  In  1850  we  find  him  writing :  "  The  roof  which  now 
shelters  me  is  that  under  which  I  was  bom,  and  the  room  where  I 
now  sleep  is  the  one  in  which  I  first  drew  breath.  It  is  an  old 
ferm-house,  which  had  for  many  years  been  turned  into  labourers' 
cottages.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Cobden  built  himself  another  house, 
which  is  described  in  Murray^ b  Handhook  as  "  a  plain  white  house, 
with  a  prospect  tower,  and  is  very  near  the  farm-house  in  which  he 
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was  bom.^  Between  the  early  life  at  Heyshoot  and  its  repoesession 
lay  how  chequered  and  crowded  a  career,  the  poor  childhood,  the 
suffering  boyhood,  the  struggles  of  the  young  commercial  traveller, 
and  of  the  commencing  merchant,  until  the  private  history  is 
completely  merged  in  the  broad  tide  of  the  national  destinies. 

It  is  by  their  campaign  against  the  Com  Laws  that  the  two  men 
will  be  chiefly  remembered.  It  occupied  only  a  section  of  their 
lives.  The  story  occupies  little  more  than  a  third  of  Mr. 
Bamett  Smith's  first  volume.  But  there  is  a  force,  a  unity,  a 
completeness,  a  triumph  about  the  Com  Law  struggle  which  is 
absolutely  unique.  It  is  a  great  epic  of  a  kind.  The  story  has  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  Seven  Years'  War  of  History.  This  also  was  a  seven 
years'  war,  albeit  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  cry  of  the  Leaguers 
was  almost  sublime  in  its  force,  simplicity  and  directness. 
It  was  a  daily  cry  for  daily  bread.  The  principles  of  Free  Trade 
are  at  the  present  moment  undergoing  some  process  of  re-eifHng. 
Other  nations  are  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  Protection,  and  in  a 
state  of  suffering  some  are  enquiring  whether  retaliatory  measures 
should  not  be  adopted.  The  publication  of  these  memoirs  is 
opportune  as  enlightening  a  generation  that  knew  not  Cobden  and 
Bright  in  their  prime  on  the  merits  of  this  great  debate.  It  is 
mainly  owing  to  Bright  and  Cobden  that  whatever  may  be  the 
trials  in  store  for  this  country,  so  long  as  their  system  endures 
there  will  never  be  a  dearth  of  cheap  food  in  the  land.  These 
volumes,  moreover,  will  make  the  country  understand,  what  has 
always,  indeed,  been  felt  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  how  great 
has  been  the  endurance,  the  disinterestedness,  the  intrepidity  of 
these  men.  To  them  their  agitation  was  a  religious  crusade ;  the 
deepest  sources  of  feeling  and  morality  were  stirred  in  their  own 
hearts,  and  helped  them  to  arouse  such  feelings  in  the  hearts  of 
others.  The  very  stars  in  their  courses  fought  in  their  favour. 
The  incursion  of  a  little  insect  in  the  national  food  of  Ireland 
opened  the  ports  of  the  world  to  store  our  coasts  with  grain.  That 
great  statesman.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  felt,  as  we  read  in  a 
remarkable  communication  first  published  in  Mr.  Morley's  work, 
that  he  could  with  his  Parliamentary  majority  for  years  resist  Free 
Trade,  was  convinced  by  the  plain,  unadorned  eloquence  of  Richard 
Cobden.  He  and  John  Bright  had  great  gifts  and  powers,  minds 
insatiable  of  knowledge,  accurate  observation,  travel,  experience, 
eloquence,  but  they  could  not  have  wrought  their  great  economic 
revolution  unless  their  hearts  had  been  roused  and  their  cause  a 
righteous  one. 

We  believe  that  in  the  impartial  estimate  of  posterity  those 
great  qualities  and  achievements  will  not  be  found  witliout  a 
measure  of  shadow  and  counterbalance.  The  minds  of  the  two 
heroes  have  essentially  moved  in  a  groove.  They  have  been 
possessed,  out  and  out,  through  and  through,  by  a  few  dominant 
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ideas.  Mr.  Bright's  genios  is  like  an  impetuous  river  forcing 
itself  between  narrow  rocky  barriers.  His  very  narrowness  has 
been  a  help  to  him,  and  has  ^ven  force  and  directness  to  his 
efforts.  He  has  always  done  nis  work  between  a  pair  of  moral 
blinkers.  He  sees  what  is  before  him,  and  he  goes  straight  to  the 
marL  The  philosophic  calmness,  which  takes  due  note  of  all 
surroundings,  would  have  been  an  hindrance  to  his  peculiar  work. 

For  an  earnest  and  devout  disciple  of  the  Quaker  persuasion  he 
has  been  as  militant  as  possible,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  man  of  his  age  to  set  class  against  class  and  interest  against 
interest.  When  Lord  Palmerston  first  offered  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  to  Mr.  Cobden  he  explained  that  he  could  not  offer  a 
seat  to  Mr.  Bright,  not  because  he  had  fiercely  assailed  indi- 
viduals, for  in  our  political  life  such  assaults  are  eiven  and 
taken  freely  on  every  side,  but  because  he  had  attacked  whole 
classes.  The  class  sedulously  selected  for  these  envenomed  assaults 
by  Mr.  Bright  was  the  aristocracy.  Much  that  he  said  was 
painfully  unjust,  and  this  is  probably  what  he  now  feels  him- 
self in  the  mellow  evening  of  his  days,  now  that  he  has  com- 
paratively become,  to  use  Lord  Beaconsfield's  phrase,  "  an  extinct 
volcano."  He  called  the  army  a  gigantic  system  of  outdoor 
relief  for  the  aristocracy.  He  considered  that  they  were  in 
fevour  of  war  simply  on  behalf  of  their  own  interest.  This  is  an 
unfounded  reflection  on  the  patriotism  of  a  large  section  of  his 
feUow-countrjrmen.  He  might  have  remembered  that  war  taxes, 
being  to  a  great  extent  income  tax,  fall  with  a  peculiar  severity 
on  the  territorial  classes.  When  he  spoke  with  deepest 
feeling  in  the  course  of  the  Crimean  war,  of  three-fourths  of 
the  ladies  in  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Lords  being  in 
mourning,  he  might  have  reflected  that  this  maligned  class  had 
not  only  lost  treasure  but  sons,  husbands,  and  brothers  in  the 
conflict.  He  might  have  reflected  that  the  trade  families  of 
Manchester  have  laigely  recruited  the  army.  His  own  Lancar 
shire  has  contributea  far  more  than  its  share  of  officers  to  the 
heavy  dragoons.  Similarly  we  find  Mr.  Cobden  asking,  "How 
could  your  aristocracy  endure  without  this  expenditure  for  wars 
and  armaments  ?  Could  not  a  less  worthy  and  inhuman  method 
of  supporting  them  be  hit  upon?"  The  words  were  used  before 
the  Abolition  of  Purchase.  The  simple  fact  that  the  margin 
between  the  pay  of  officers  and  the  interest  on  the  price  of 
commission  was  so  small  su£;gest8  the  inference  that  if  the  aris- 
tocracy was  supported  by  the  army  it  would  be  an  equally  fair 
assertion  that  the  army  was  supported  by  the  aristocracy. 

The  connection  of  the  two  men  with  America  is  very  interesting. 
lAe  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Cobden  twice  visited  the 
countiy  with  a  long  interval  of  years  between,  each  time  with 
intense  shrewd  observation,  and  abimdantly  testifying  to  the  vast 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  intervsJ.  Mr.  Cobden  was  half 
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an  Amepibati,  or  more  than  half.  He  gave  a  deliberate  prefer- 
ence to  American  institutions  over  those  of  his  own  country. 
Curiously  enough  Mr.  Morley  only  devotes  a  single  pa^  to  this 
second  American  visit.  "  Everything  that  he  saw  delighted  him. 
The  material  and  moral  progress  since  his  visit  in  1835  realized 
all  his  expectations."  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  when  the  quarrel 
between  North  and  South  broke  out,  Mr.  Cobden  was  at  first  un- 
certain with  which  he  should  side.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
take  a  side — and  he  would,  of  course,  take  a  side  violently — but 
he  was  quite  unsettled  which  side  he  should  take.  Mr.  Bright 
struck  the  wavering  balance.  He  remonstrated  with  his  friend  on 
his  Southern  proclivities.  He  represented  to  him  that  a  break  up 
of  the  American  union  would  be  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
all  over  the  world.  Then  Cobden  "caved  in."  Convinced  by  his 
friend's  arguments,  he  became  as  vehement  a  supporter  of  the 
North  as  Mr.  Bright  himself.  Mr.  Bright  has  never  visited 
America.  Mr.  Bamett  Smith  prints  for  the  first  time  a  very 
interesting  correspondence  between  him  and  President  Hayes. 
The  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes  invite  him  to  be  their  guest  at 
Washington,  "and  you  will  find  in  all  parts  of  the  country  a 
disposition  to  make  your  stay  with  us  in  all  respects  agreeable 
to  your  own  wishes  in  respect  to  the  measure  and  the  mode 
of  our  hospitality."  It  is  difficult  to  read  without  a  touch  of 
regret  Mr.  Bright's  reply:  "I  seem  to  have  reached  the  age 
when  voyages  and  travel  have  not  only  lost  their  charm  but 
are  become  burdensome  even  to  the  thought,  and  when  I  dare 
not  undertake  to  meet  the  expressions  of  good  will  which  I  am 
persuaded  would  await  me  from  my  friends  in  your  country. 
I  have  suffered  much  during  the  past  year  from  the  heaviest  of  all 
domestic  bereavements,  and  I  have  lost,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
spirit  and  the  energy  which  are  needful  to  make  a  visit  to  America 
useful  and  pleasant." 

Mr.  Cobden's  second  grand  achievement  waa  only  inferior  to  his 
part  in  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  He  again  performed  a  great 
service  to  his  country  and  humanity  by  accomplishing  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France.  At  the  present  time  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  France  are  undergoing  anxious  revision,  and 
this  portion  of  the  work  is  replete  with  interest  and  instruction. 
It  is  one  of  a  few  beneficial  effects  of  despotism  that  the  Emperor 
can  accomplish  such  a  treaty  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  slow  processes  of  political  agitation  and  parliamentary 
discussion.  Cobden  visited  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden,  and  then 
discussed  the  subject  with  M.  Chevallier  and  Lord  Cowley  at  Paris. 
He  had  met  Louis  Napoleon  at  Lord  Houghton's  after  the  un- 
successful attempt  at  Ham,  and  formed  a  low  opinion  of  his 
capacity.  This  opinion  at  that  moment  was  modified  when  he 
met  the  whilome  exile  in  the  position  of  abK)lute  Emperor 
of  France.     Cobden  kept  a  careful  diary  of  his  proceedings.     Many 
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of  his  notes  are   curiously  interesting.     The   Emperor    hardly 
realized   the  force  of  his  own  words  when   he  said  to  Cobden: 
''It  is  very   diflScult  for  France   to   make  reforms;   we  make 
revolutions  in   France,   not    reforms."     Cobden    thought   Louis 
Napoleon  both  undignified  and  unheroie ;  but  there  was  nothing 
hanl  or  cold  in  his  expression,  and  he  gave  Cobden  the  impression 
that  he  was  capable  of  generous  emotions.    '^I  never  had  a  better 
private  pupil.     He  is  a  good  listener,  and  put  some  very  pertinent 
questions.     The  most  remarkable  fact  respecting  this  man  is  that 
whilst  the    press  and  the  popular  sentiment  attribute   to  him 
the  most  tortuous  and  deceptive  policy,  all  who  have  business 
with  him,  without  exception,  give  him  the  character  of  straight- 
forwardness and  fairness."    The  simplicity  and  homeliness  of  Mr. 
Cobden's  mind  are   strongly  illustrated  by  such  statements  as 
these.     The  assumption  of  a  captivating  frankness  and  fairness 
is  one    of  the  most  frequent  and  best  worn  instruments  of   a 
tortuous    and  deceptive  nature.      Those  who  watched    the  late 
Emperor's  countenance  in  repose,  as   happened  to  the  present 
writer  for  hours  together,  have  found  it  utterly  impassive,  totally 
destitute  of  expression.    The  Emperor  talked  a  good  deal  with 
(bbden,   always  smoking  his   interminable  cigarette.     His  only 
aflfectation    was   a  slight  air    of   humility    "young    ambition's 
ladder."     He  told  Cobden  that  he  was  composing  a  dialogue  be- 
tween an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman,  on  the  alarm  about  French 
aggression,  and  asked  him  if  the  editor  of  the  Times  was  likely 
to  give  it  insertion.     Very  few  readers  who  read  that  paper  in  the 
Tirnes  were  aware  of  the  imperial  authorship.     But  the  Emperor 
was  always  too  ready  to  send  oflF  idSea  NanpoUoniennes  to  the 
printers.     "  Whilst  we  were  in  the  midst  of  this  familiar  conver- 
sation, during  which  he  smoked  several  cigarettes,  the  Empress 
entered  the  room,  to  whom  I  was  introduced.     She  is  a  tall  and 
graceful  person,  very  amiable  and  gracious ;  but  her  features  were 
not  entirely   free  from  an  expression  of  thoughtfulness,   if  not 
melancholy."    We  have  many  notes  of  conversation  with  Prince 
Napoleon.     "  In  speaking  of  the  relation  between  England  and 
France,  he  said  that  he  knew  from  frequent  conversations  with 
the  Emperor  that  he  desired,  dufond  de  son  cceur^  to  be  at  peace 
with  England,  and  that  he  was  led  to  this  feeling  by  the  perusal 
of  the  life  of  his  imcle,  whose  fall  was  attributable  to  the  hostility 
of  England,   whose  wealth  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  to  the 
whole   of   Europe.      On  one  occasion   after  a   conversation  the 
Emperor  asked  Cobden  to  accept  a  vase  for  a  souveniiir.     "  I   left 
my  address  in  London,"  writes    Cobden,  "where   it   might  be 
deUvered.     I  hope  it  will  be  of  much  value."     After  his  death 
it  was   sent  it  to  the  South  Kensington   Museum.      We   have 
a  narrative  of  a  remarkable  conversation  with  Count  Persigny, 
which  in  the.  light  of  future  events,  gives  much  illustration  on 
the  subject  of  the  fall  of  the  empire.     "  He  expressed  himself," 
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says  Cobden,  **m  strong  teims  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  system  of  Grovemment  in  France ;  says  the  Emperor  has 
no  independent  responsible  ministers ;  that  ne  governs  himself 
in  the  minutest  details  of  administration ;  that  he  has  been 
gradually  more  and  more  assuming  to  himself  all  the  powers  of 
the  State ;  that  he  had  not  the  genius  of  the  first  Napoleon,  to 
whom  his  flatterers  compared  him,  or  his  mastery  of  details; 
and  that  in  attempting  to  interfere  with  everything  nothing  wa« 
properly  superintended." 

It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  contrast  Mr.  Gobden's  appreciation  of 
the  good  points  of  Louis  Napoleon  with  his  thorough  detesta- 
tion of  Lord  Palmerston  and  all  his  works.  Palmerston  was 
Cobden's  bite  noire.  Cobden  was  quite  (Jallic  in  his  outcry 
against  the  war-like  armaments  of  England.  He  abhorred  the 
volunteer  movement.  He  wished  we  did  not  hold  a  single  acre 
in  India.  He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Emperor  had  no 
thoughts  of  ever  invading  England.  There  was  not  a  more 
peaceable  man  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Cob- 
den could  have  seen  into  the  subtle  depths  of  Napoleon's  mind, 
and  have  deciphered  its  hidden  characters.  Mr,  Morley  inti- 
mates that  Cobden  knew  well  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  mere 
gambler,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  laid  this  convic- 
tion to  heart.  There  could  be  no  certitude  that  a  man  of  this 
character  would  not  avail  himself  of  any  chance  of  successfnl 
aggression  upon  England  that  might  present  itself.  We  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  an  alternative  which  he  fre- 
quently contemplated  in  his  mind  "  Tis  true  that  we  have  a 
mithfid  ally;  but  only  the  devil  knows  what  he  means  !**  wrote 
Mr.  Tennyson  in  words  which  aroused  the  true  instincts  of 
the  nation.  The  Emperor  had  showed  the  lust  of  territory 
in  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  and  later  on  we  came 
to  know  all  about  his  designs  in  regard  to  Belgium.  Lord 
Palmerston  knew  the  facts  of  history  and  of  human  nature,  and 
doubtless  also  he  rested  much  on  the  advice  and  warnings  of  the 
great  Duke.  We  believe  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  un- 
certainty, that  it  came  to  a  mere  toss  up,  whether  the  £ateful  war 
of  the  Emperor  should  be  with  England  or  Prussia.  When  both 
are  dear,  Truth  is  dearer  than  Plato,  as  Aristotle  put  it ;  and  we 
believe  that  Lord  Palmerston,  as  the  trustee  of  the  nation's  safety 
and  honour,  was  right  in  putting  the  nation  in  a  posture  <rf 
defence.  At  the  present  day  when  there  is  a  desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  antique  massive  characters  of  Bright  and  Cobden — a  Inti- 
mate desire  which  will  be  stimulated  by  the  appearance  of  these 
two  works — ^it  is  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  patriotism, 
to  remember  that  Lord  Palmerston,  with  all  his  faults,  truly 
loved  and  served  England.  In  spite  of  "  my  dear  Mr.  Cobden  " 
and  "  my  dear  Lord  Palmerston  "  the  two  men  hated  one  another, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  gay  nonchalance  of 
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Palmerston,  and  the  sweet  and  serious  character  of  Cobden.  Lord 
Pahnerston  was  quite  unjustified  in  one,  at  least,  of  his  onslaughts 
on  what  was  called  the  Peace-at-any-price  party.  He  replied  to 
one  of  Mr.  Blight's  speeches  by  calling  him  the  ^^  honourable  and 
reverend  gentleman,'*  and  went  on  to  inform  him  that  **any 
opinion  he  may  entertain  either  of  me  personally  or  of  my  conduct, 
private  or  political,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  in- 
difference." "1  went  to  the  House  on  Monday,"  wrote  Lord 
Macaulay,  "but  for  any  pleasure  I  got  I  might  as  well  hare  stayed 
away.  I  heard  Bright  say  everything  that  I  thought,  and  heard 
Palmerston  and  Graham  expose  themselves  constantly.  Palmer- 
ston's  want  of  temper,  judgment  and  good-breeding  was  almost 
mcredible.  He  did  himself  more  harm  in  three  minutes  than  all 
his  enemies  and  detractors  have  been  able  to  do  him  in  twenty 
years.     I  came  home  quite  dispirited." 

Mr.  Bright,  at  least,  was  quite  free  from  Napoleonism.  He 
made  use  of  our  famous  phrase  in  reference  to  a  state  salute :  "  I 
saw  his  peijured  lips  touch  her  hallowed  cheek."  Mr.  Cobden  was 
a  theoretiod  Republican ;  but  Mr.  Brifi^ht  has  ever  been  most 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Queen.  '^^STien  he  was  made  a  Cabinet 
Minister  it  was  vrith  the  Queen's  special  approval.  Her  Majesty 
tel^raphed  to  him  an  expression  of  her  sympathy  in  his  great 
domestic  bereavement.  It  is  said,  that  in  his  personal  relations 
with  her  Majesty,  he  has  obtained  a  large  measure  of  royal  favour. 
Mr.  Ayrton  was  so  misguided  as  to  comment  on  the  infrequent 
public  appearances  of  tne  Queen,  and  censured  her  for  not  recog- 
nising the  people  when  they  had  largely  gathered  in  front  of  one 
of  her  palaces.  "  I  am  not  accustomed,"  said  Mr.  Bright, "  to  stand 
up  in  defence  of  those  who  are  the  possessors  of  crowns.  But  I 
could  not  sit  and  hear  the  observation  without  a  sensation  of 
wonder  and  of  pain.  I  think  there  has  been,  by  many  persons,  a 
great  injustice  done  to  the  Queen  in  reference  to  her  desolate  and 
widowed  position.  And  I  venture  to  say  this,  that  a  woman — be 
she  the  Queen  of  a  great  realm  or  the  wife  of  one  of  your  labouring 
men — ^who  can  keep  alive  in  her  heart  a  great  sorrow  for  the  lost 
object  of  her  life  and  affection,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  wanting  in 
a  great  and  generous  sympathy  with  you."  It  is  remarkable  uiat 
men,  who,  like  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Ayrton,  have  attacked  the  Queen, 
have  received  a  kind  of  parliamentary  extinction.  Our  own  is  not 
the  only  royalty  with  which  Mr.  Bright  has  had  something  to  do. 
At  Nice,  in  1857,  he  had  an  interesting  interview  with  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  the  widow  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  at  her  own 
request.  The  Empress  explained  why  she  wished  to  see  him,  and 
said,  "  I  know  you  have  been  just  to  my  country."  Mr.  Bright 
replied  that  he  wished  to  be,  and  thought  he  had  been,  just  to 
both  countries.  The  Empress  spoke  with  much  feeling,  saying 
she  never  could  imderstand  why  England  should  have  made  war 
with  Russia.     Baron  Mayendorf,  her  attendant,  had  lost  a  son  at 
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Sebastopol,  and  the  tears  eoiirsed  down  his  cheek  as  he  spoke  of 
this  loss  to  Mr.  Bright.  "  The  Empress  is  so  good,"  he  said,  "  I 
love  her  as  my  mother." 

The  business  relations  of  those  celebrated  men  are  well  worth 
considering ;  of  both  of  them  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  so  absorbed 
in  public  affairs  that  they  neglected  their  private  interests.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  Mr.  Cobden.  So  far,  at  least,  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  he  did  not  bring  the  foresight  and  prudence,  with 
which  we  should  have  credited  him,  to  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs.  At  on^  time  the  firm,  of  which  he  was  the  principal 
member,  showed  a  profit  of  £23,000  in  a  single  year.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  a  business  of  such  promise  and  performance  could  have 
gone,  financially  speaking,  to  the  dogs.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  was 
the  want  of  Cobden's  controlling  mind  and  head.  Again  and  again 
he  seems  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  altogether 
from  politics  into  the  region  of  "  urgent  private  aflBsdrs."  It  was  only 
the  urgency  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  practical  sympathy  given  him 
by  his  friends,  that  induced  him  to  persevere  in  his  political  pur- 
suits. But  Mr.  Cobden  really  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  a  good 
man  of  business.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  portion  of  the  energy 
with  which  he  would  reform  the  universe  should  not  have  been 
devoted  to  his  private  affairs.  The  testimonial  of  a  considerable 
fortune  presented  to  him  was  partly  dissipate  in  imprudent 
American  railway  speculations ;  another  sum  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  was  subscribed  on  his  behalf,  besides  some  large  private 
contributions.  The  firm  of  John  Bright  and  Brothers,  at  Rochdale, 
has  always  flourished.  Mr.  Bright  was  at  one  time  vehe- 
mently attacked  in  reference  to  his  own  people.  A  gentleman, 
offering  himself  as  a  candidate  to  a  popular  constituency,  very 
imprudently,  and  on  imperfect  information,  went  out  of  his  way  to 
attack  Mr.  Bright.  This  gentleman  charged  Mr.  Bright  with 
refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  Cotton  Famine  Relief  Fund,  and  with 
wishing  to  support  the  suffering  workmen  by  loans,  that  he  might 
have  them  as  serfs  at  his  beck  and  call.  The  groundlessness  of 
such  assertions  was  very  easily  shown.  Mr.  Bright,  who  hides  an 
infinite  amount  of  pugnacity  under  a  meek  Quaker's  exterior,  wrote 
to  him  in  a  genuine  sledge-hammer  style: — "You  wished  to  get 
into  Parliament,  and  were  not  particular  as  to  the  path  which 
might  lead  to  it.  You  threw  dirt  during  your  canvass,  doubtless 
knowing  that,  if  needful,  you  could  eat  it  afterwards,  lliere  are 
men  who  go  through  dirt  to  dignities,  and  I  suspect  you  have  no 
objection  to  be  one  of  them."  Twelve  hundred  of  the  workpeople 
of  the  firm  presented  him  with  an  address  on  the  subject,  and  his 
fellow  townsmen  assembled  in  their  town  hall  and  did  the  same 
thing.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  IMessrs.  Colxien  and  Bright  have 
never  been  able  to  divest  themselves  of  their  merely  class  sympa- 
thies and  trade  interests.  Though  so  great  an  agitator  himself, 
Mr.  Cobden  was  not  at  all  disi>osed  to  allow  agitation  among  his 
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employes.     He  emphatically  denies  the  right  of  workpeople  to 

combine,  which  all  the  world  allows.     He  is  decidedly  averse  to 

trades  unions.      ^Tiat  has  always  struck  us  as  the  most  unfavoiu*- 

able  feature  in  their  career  was  their  persistent  opposition  to  the 

beneficent  legislation  which  would  fix  and  limit  the  hours  of  labour 

for   women  and  children.     They  were   opi)osed   to    Sir    James 

Graham's  Twelve  Hours'  Bill,  and,  of  course,  still  more  so  to  Lord 

Ashley's  Ten  Hours'  Bill.     Indeed,  so  suspicious  were  they  on  the 

subject  that  it  was  with  difficulty  Cobden  gave  I^ord  Ashley,  albeit 

a  free   trader,  credit  for  disinterestedness  on  the  subject.     He 

suspected  a  wily  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy.     Their  one 

remedy  for  all  social  evils  was  cheap  bread,  forgetting  the  divine 

truth  that  "  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone."     In  1847  the  Ten 

Hours'  Bill  became  law,  and  has  worked  quite  as  much  good  as  the 

repeal  of  the  Corn  Law.     It  has  inaugurated  an  era  of  beneficial 

legislation  for  the  protection  of  labour.   So,  as  Mr.  Morley  shrewdly 

renaarks,  "  we  find  the  rather  amazing  result,  that  in  the  coimtry 

where  Socialism  has  been  less  talked  about  than  in  any  other 

country  of  Europe  its   principles    have  been   most  extensively 

applied."  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  read  in  one  of  Mr.  Bright 's 

8t>eeches  the  aspirations  that  the  hours  of  labour    may  be  yet 

further   shortened.     In   early   days  Jlr.  Bright   contradicted  in 

Parliament  Macaulay^s  assertion,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  State  to 

educate  its  people.  Here,  too,  the  facts  have  happily  proved  against 

him,  and  he  has  also  grown  more  fully  in  accordance  with  the  state 

of  pubUc  feeling. 

We  now  turn  to  a  few  of  the  lighter  pages  of  those  four 
ponderous  volumes.  There  is  some  amount  of  interesting  social 
matter.  At  Paris  "  occasional  relief  was  enjoyed  in  varied  social 
intercourse.  There  were  great  official  banquets  with  Mmisters  of 
State,  blazing  with  stars  and  decorations.  There  were  the  balls 
and  receptions  of  the  Ministers'  wives,  where  Cobden  ungallantly 
noted  that  the  number  of  handsome  toilettes  was  more  striking 
tEian  the  beauty  of  their  wearers.  **  He  was  taken  one  day  to  see 
the  studio  of  Ary  Scheffer;  and  on  another  day  he  went  with 
Clara  Novello  to  visit  Rossini  at  his  villa  at  Passy."  "  Cobden  was 
more  than  once  a  guest  at  the  house  of  the  Marquis  de  Boissy 
and  the  more  famous  Marquise,  better  known  as  the  Countess 
Guiccioli.  Cobden's  simple  mind  was  surprised  at  the  fact  that, 
so  far  from  having  lost  caste  by  the  notoriety  of  her  relations  with 
Lord  Byron,  the  lady  moved  in  the  highest  circles  of  Paris,  and 
was  much  sought  after."  He  visited  the  Riviera,  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  Prosper  Merimee,  at  Cannes,  who  considered  that  he  was 
extremely  interesting,  and  quite  different  to  ordinary  Englishmen. 
He  went  south  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  his  physicians. 
He  writes  to  his  unfortunate  brother,  Frederick:  "The  Queen's 
doctor.  Sir  James  Clark,  has  written  to  offer  to  pay  me  a  friendly 
visit,  and  to  talk  over  the  state  of  my  constitution.    He  sent  me  a 
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croakiBg  letter  a  year  ago**'  Everywhere  abroad  he  was  received 
by  kings  and  princes  with  open  arms,  and  had  an  interesting  talk 
with  the  Pope  PioNono.  "At  seven  o'clock  I  was  presented  to  the 
Pope  in  his  private  cabinet-,  where  I  found  him  in  a  white  flannel 
friar's  dress,  sitting  at  a  small  writing  desk,  surrounded  with 
papers.  The  approach  to  this  little  room  was  through  several 
lofty  and  spacious  apartments.  The  curtained  doors  and  the  long 
flowing  robes  of  the  attendants  reminded  me,  oddly  enough,  of  my 
interview  with  Mehemet  Ali,  at  Cairo.  Pius  IX.  received  me  with 
a  hearty  and  unaffected  expression  of  pleasure  at  meeting  one  who 
had  been  concerned  in  a  great  and  good  work  in  England."  Here 
is  a  pretty  home  touch  :  "  Yesterday,  while  at  Chichester,  I  was 
very  extravagant  in  the  purchase  of  a  great  number  of  roses  in 
pots,  which  I  expect  to-day,  and  which  I  shall  have  then  taken  out 
of  the  pots  and  placed  in  the  garden.  They  are  all  of  the  autumn 
perpetual  kinds.  I  intend  to  have  a  bed  of  them  on  the  rising 
ground  just  at  the  end  of  the  house,  not  coming  forward  too  far  to 
interfere  with  the  view  of  the  Downs.  I  shall  also  have  a  bed  in 
the  front  of  the  house.  We  shall  shine  in  roses.  The  hollies  and 
evergreens  are  still  looking  rather  sorry  and  downcast.  But, 
probably,  with  dry  weather  we  shall  soon  see  an  improvement. 
The  temperature  is  mild,  and  the  wheats  are  looking  vigorous. 
The  nightingale  and  cuckoo  are  already  heard  in  the  hanger,  and 
the  foliage  of  the  woods  is  assuming  a  lively  hue.  I  long  for  the 
time  when  we  can  be  here  with  the  children  in  the  autumn.  You 
will  enjoy  it  beyond  measure." 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  invited  him  to  one  of  the  official 
State  dinners.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  Cobden  replied,  "  I  have 
never  had  the  courage  to  get  a  Court  costume ;  and  as  [  do  not 
like  being  singular  by  coming  in  ordinary  dress,  I  will  beg  you  to 
excuse  me."  Cobden  had  a  dread  of  being  singular.  He  was 
practically  a  teetotaler,  and  all  his  sympathies  were  with  teeto- 
talers, but  he  would  not  sign  the  pledge,  that  he  might  not  attract 
attention  in  social  intercourse  by  refusing  to  take  wine.  Mr. 
Bright  took,  we  believe,  a  bolder  course.  He  did  not  like  to  give 
up  the  Speaker's  dinners,  which  are  very  attractive  in  their  way, 
neither  did  he  choose  to  go  in  Coiut  dress.  On  stating  his 
difficulty  to  the  Speaker,  that  great  functionary  requested  him  to 
come  in  any  dress  he  liked.  On  one  occasion  Cobden  writes  :  **  I 
dined  last  Saturday  at  Labouchere's,  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  sat 

beside  Lady ,  a  very  handsome,  sprightly,  unaffected  dame. 

There  was  some  very  good  singing  after  dinner.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  mount  a  white  cravat  at  these  dinner  parties,  much 
against  my  will,  but  I  found  a  black  stock  quite  out  of  character. 
You  see  I  am  getting  on." 

Some  words  must  be  here  said  respecting  the  last  days  of  Mr. 
Cobden.  He  had  never  been  the  same  man  since  the  death  of  his 
only  son.     He  was  a  most  promising  youth,  at  school  in  Grermany, 
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and  his  parents  never  knew  of  his  iUness  till  they  heard  that  he 
was  dead  and  buried.  On  Mrs.  Cobden  the  blow  fell  with  iiaraljrz- 
ing  eflFect.  There  were  fears  both  for  her  life  and  her  reason. 
She  had  borne  everything  for  her  husband  while  he  had  been 
engaged  in  public  business,  and  Mr.  Cobden  had  resolved  not  to 
leave  her  for  twenty-four  hours,  even  if  it  involved  the  relinquish- 
ment of  his  seat.  In  the  March  of  1865  Mr.  Bright  had  visited 
his  friend  at  Midhurst.  As  they  strolled  through  the  woodland 
scenery,  Mr.  Cobden  pointed  to  a  little  church  in  the  distance, 
and  said,  **  My  poor  boy  lies  there,  and  I  shall  soon  be  with  him.** 
His  health  had  been  much  broken,  and  he  suffered  a  good  deal 
fix)m  bronchitis  and  nervous  asthma.  His  last  chance,  if  he  could 
have  given  it  to  himself,  lay  in  a  prolonged  residence  in  a 
southern  country.  He  came  up  to  London,  in  bleak  March 
weather,  that  he  might  resist  some  proposals  for  Canadian  forti- 
fications, which  were  opposed  to  his  doctrines  of  peace.  It  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  to  some  extent  Cobden  was  a  martyr 
to  his  principles.  He  went  into  lodgings,  in  Suffolk  street,  that 
he  might  be  near  the  Athenaeum  Club  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  Morley  tells  us  very  little  about  his  last  days,  and 
his  noviaai/ma  verba.  Probably  there  was  not  much  to  tell. 
Twelve  years  after  his  decease,  Mr.  Bright,  in  unveiling  the 
Cobden  statue  at  Bradford,  uttered  the  etJogium  which  he  had 
been  too  overpowered  to  pronounce  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Bright  mentioned  a  touching  incident  of  the 
faneral,  which  is  recorded  both  by  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Bamett 
Smith.  ^  Standing  by  me,  and  leaning  on  the  coffin,  was  his 
sorrowing  daughter,  one  whose  attachment  to  her  father  was  a 
passion  nardly  equalled  amongst  daughters.  She  said,  *My 
father  used  to  like  me  very  much  to  read  to  him  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.*  His  own  life  was  to  a  large  extent — I  speak  it 
with  reverence  and  hesitation — «  sermon  based  upon  that  best  and 
greatest  of  all  sermons.  His  was  a  life  of  perpetual  self-sacrifice.** 
The  two  most  eloquent  eulogiums  immediately  pronounced  on 
Cobden  were  by  men  with  whom  Cobden  and  Bright  were  in 
scanty  sympathy ;  one  was  by  "  that  offspring  of  monstrous  and 
adulterous  birth,  a  spiritual  peer  " — ^to  quote  Mr.  Bright's  famous 
phrase — the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce ;  the  other  by  the  great 
chief  of  the  Tories,  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
amenity  and  moderation  of  English  politics  that  such  should  have 
been  the  case.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  his  neighbour  in  the  country, 
said :  "  I  feel  his  loss  deeply.  I  think  it  is  a  great  national  loss. 
His  gentleness  of  nature,  the  tenderness  and  frankness  of  his 
affections,  his  exceeding  modesty,  his  love  of  truth,  and  his  ready 
and  kindly  sympathy,  these  invested  him  with  an  unusual  charm 
for  me.**  Mr.  Disraeli  struck  even  a  higher  note,  which  made  an  im- 
pression, says  Mr.  Morley,  "which  was  almost  religious,**  and  which 
reminds  us  of  a  celebrated  passage,  to  which  it  is  not  inferior,  in 
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Pericles's  Funeral  Oration.  "  There  is  this  consolation,''  said  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  "remaining  to  us  when  we  remember 
our  unequalled  and  irreparable  losses,  that  these  great  men  are 
not  altogether  lost  to  us,  that  their  words  will  be  often  quoted  in 
this  House,  that  their  examples  will  often  be  referred  to  and 
appealed  to,  and  that  even  their  expressions  may  form  a  part  of 
our  discussions.  There  are,  indeed,  I  may  say,  some  members  of 
Parliament  who,  though  they  may  not  be  present,  are  still  mem- 
bers of  this  house,  are  independent  of  dissolutions,  of  the  caprices 
of  constituents,  and  even  of  the  course  of  time.  I  think,  sir,  Mr. 
Cobden  was  one  of  these  men.  1  believe  when  the  verdict  of 
posterity  shall  be  recorded  on  his  life  and  conduct,  it  will  be  said 
of  him  that  he  was,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  political  character 
the  pure  middle  class  of  this  country  has  yet  produced,  an  orna- 
ment to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  honour  to  England." 

At  this  point  also  we  must  leave  Mr.  Morley.  We  congratulate 
him  on  having  found  a  subject  which  will  come  more  home  to  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  his  countrymen  than  that  cycle  of  French 
biography  to  which  he  has  given  so  much  of  his  best  work.  His 
present  volumes  are  free  from  the  sceptical  tone  and  little  pedan- 
tries which  have  not  helped,  but  have  greatly  detracted  from  his 
usefulness  and  popularity.  The  great  duties  of  a  biographer  are 
reticence  and  self-denial.  Mr.  Morley  never  speaks  himself  when 
Mr.  Cobden  can  speak  on  his  own  behalf.  Much  matter  of  his  own 
that  might  have  been  expanded  in  the  text  is  remanded  to  terse 
foot-notes.  Mr.  Cobden  never  speaks  in  old  speeches,  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  but  in  letters  and  documents  hitherto 
uncollected  and  unedited.  Mr.  Morley  thoroughly  appreciates 
and  interprets  to  his  countrymen  the  simple,  antique,  heroic 
character  of  Cobden.  He  even  faithfully  reflects  his  crotchets, 
oddities,  and  occasional  unsoundness  of  view.  There  is  one  other 
English  biography,  which  we  could  greatly  wish  Mr.  Morley  to 
attempt — that  of  his  friend,  John  Stuart  Mill,  to  whose  seat  at^ 
Westminster  he  so  nearly  succeeded.  Mr.  Morley  is  a  Blackburn' 
man,  and,  like  Mr.  Cobden,  he  has  fought  his  way  to  a  position 
of  great  eminence,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  so  many  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  time,  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
various  forces  and  tendencies  of  his  age,  make  his  writings  on 
contemporary  subjects,  very  instructive  in  our  own  times, 
and  will  prove  of  infinite  service  to  the  thinkers  and  historians 
of  the  future.  Mr.  Morley's  repeated  disappointment  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  him  into  Parliament  will  have  proved  pro- 
pitious for  the  development  of  this  work,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  his  political  opponents  will  sincerely  hope  that  he  may 
continue  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  literary  duties. 

Mr.  Bright's  career  since  the  loss  of  Cobden  is  very  fully 
before  the  public.  Mr.  Bamett  Smith  brings  it  down  almost  to 
the  date  of  the  correction  of  his  proof  sheets.  There  was  no  reason 
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why  Mr.  Bright  should  not  accept  from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  place 
in  the  Cabinet  which  it  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Cobden  should 
accept  from  Lord  Palmerston  ;  he  was  oflFered  the  India  Office  but 
he  accepted  the  Board  of  Trade  "  where  he  might  do  some  good 
and  prevent  some  harm."  To  ostracise  himself  from  office  would 
be  effectually  to  bar  himself  from  such  useful  and  modest  aims. 
He  became  a  Cabinet  minister  with  the  heartiest  sympathy  of  the 
country.  The  deepest  regret  was  felt  when  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  on  account  of  ill-health.  In  compulsory  retirement  Mr. 
Bright  had  made  himself  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  English 
literature,  and  the  effect  is  seen  in  his  now  classical  8j)eeches.  A 
physician  had  fortunately  recommended  him  to  fly-fishing  in 
Scottish  lochs  and  streams,  and  this  recreation  pursued  during 
many  hours,  for  many  mouths,  has  been  followed  by  the 
happiest  results.  Mr.  Bright  is  again  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
we  trust  with  a  renewed  lease  of  life  and  energy,  and  there 
are  still  gleams  of  the  old  manner  that  remind  the  world  of 
the  man  who  has  made  the  happiest  hits  of  humour  and  attained 
the  loftiest  heights  of  an  almost  electric  eloquence.  We  all 
take  a  warm  personal  interest  in  hearing  what  Mr.  Bright  is 
about.  It  is  curious  that  the  statesman  who  has  most  bitterly 
attacked  sinecures  now  enjoys  a  more  sinecure  seat  than  any 
man  in  t-he  Cabinet.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  enjoys 
in  the  recess  quietude  and  good  health.  We  rejoice  when 
he  has  hooked  a  good  salmon.  If  he  writes  a  fierce  little 
letter  or  makes  a  trenchant  onslaught  in  an  election  speech,  we 
are  pleased  that  the  ancient  fires  are  still  burning  in  their  ashes. 
The  ancients  held  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  sacrifice  to  heroes 
before  sunset.  We  trust  that  it  is  still  long  before  sunset,  and 
Already  he  may  "  read  his  history  in  a  nation's  eyes.** 

ATTICUS. 
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AN  OLD  PLAY  BILL. 

BY  ARTHUR  T.   PASK. 


What  is  this,  now  at  last  I  find, 

Squeezed  up  under  the  trays  ? 
What  does  it  quaintly  bring  to  mind  ? 

Gleams  of  the  sunny  days ! 

Dingy  and  brown,  yet  still  the  same 

fFair  subject  for  Cockney  lays !) 
Bill  of  the  play,  ¥rith  Robson's  name : 

"  Boots  at  the  Swan  "  he  plays. 

Alack  !  the  nights  ;  the  pit's  delights ! 

Dear  Billy,  and  Tom,  and  Joe ! 
Alack !  the  squeeze  and  scrambling  fights 

Made  for  the  grand  front  row ! 

And  splendid  rarebit,  Guinness'  rare. 

Foaming,  and  rich,  and  brown ! 
Supper,  in  faith,  for  gods  to  share. 

Though  costing  not  a  crown. 

And,  then,  the  cheerful,  chaunted  glee 

Trcdled  in  the  «  Colonnade." 
What  tricks,  what  jokes,  what  lads  as  we 

Rare  fun  and  frolic  made  ? 

But,  humph !  when  old,  and  stiff,  and  slow. 
Ne'er  once  could  chance  to  please. 

That  Guinness'  stout,  that "  Chough  and  Crow," 
Sweet-breads,  or  chops,  or  cheese ! 

Bill  of  the  play!     Bill  of  the  play ! 

Woeful  and  sad  it  seems! 
Never  a  youth  but "  lost "  its  day, 

Fading  with  other  dreams. 

As  to  the  "  Boots  " — pshaw !  such  shoes 

Ne'er  shall  I  'tempt  to  save ; 
What  good  the  "  Boots  " — come  tender  muse  ? 

Now  I've  one  foot  in  the  grave  ! 
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ALLERTON    TOWERS. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS  (Sl^s.  Pkndeb  Cudlip), 

OF  ^  DEKTS  E>0KKK/'  **  PL/LYED  OUT,"  "  EYBE  OF  BLBNDON,"  .tc. 

Chapter  IV. 

ly    SHE    JEALOUS? 

It  is  the  morniug  aftt^r  the  dinner  at  the  Palace,  and  Ethel 
Heatlierley  is  out  in  the  ganlen  at  the  back  of  her  mother's  pretty 
coFfage,  alone  with  tlioiiglits  that  are  not  pleasant. 

8he  cannot  help  iidniittiiig  to  herself  that  she  did  like  that 
brief,  9[*asmoilic  hit  of  rotj)auce  which  flashed  into  her  life  so 
nnexpecfeedly  on  tlie  previous  evening.  She  liked  it  at  the  time, 
and  remembers  it  with  lilu^ghes  and  pride,  and  pleasure  now. 
And  for  doing  this  she  knows  she  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  herself,  for  the  iiiun  whom  she  is  pledged  to  marry  has 
announced  that  he  is  couiiiig  to  have  a  serious  talk  with  her 
this  morning,  and  ht^  Is  ni>t  the  man  who  has  temporarily  glorified 
txis*tence  for  her  witli  tliL-  Ha?ih  of  bright  romance. 

*'  I  shall  never  forgi^t  y(>n,  never !  ^  she  keeps  on  repeating  to 
lierself,  but,  do  all  slie  etui,  ^he  fails  to  utter  the  words  with  that 
drawing  sweetness  wliich  had  been  in  his  tones  when  he  uttered 
them-  Did  he,  could  he  mean  them?  She  hopes  not;  for  of 
course  she  is  engnged  to  \\^: titer,  and  she  loves  him  dearly,  and 
wouldn^'t  do  anything  lint  marry  him  for  the  world.  Still,  did 
IjOrd  Marcus  mean  tlu'ni  ? 

Marcus  is  a  lovely  nauir,  too,  she  tells  herself.  His  name, 
Marcus  Boyiie,  attracts*  lu^r  more  than  his  title,  it's  so  Irish,  and  so 
uncommon,  and  m  exat-tly  the  gallant-soimding,  fitting  name  for 
BO  gallant-kwking  a  hern.     Ifoifj  he  rang  out  those  words — 

"  With  love  like 'a  rose  at  the  stern  of  the  wherry, 
There's  danger  in  rowing  to  Twickenham  Town." 

^Tiat  an  old  prude  the  Bishop  was  for  carping  at  such  a  sweet 
love-song.  But  no !  it  wasn't  the  Bishop's  fault,  poor  old  man  ;  it 
was  Fanny  who  had  prompted  her  father  to  find  fault;  it  was 
Fannys  jealousy,  the  foolish,  spiteful  thing ;  as  if  he  would  ever 
look  at  her,  even  if  she,  Ethel  Heatherley,  didn't  exist. 

Was  he  fickle,  as  Irishmen  are,  proverbially  ?  Would  he  forget 
her,  as  she  had  told  him  he  would  in  a  week  ?     How  she  would 
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like  to  test  him,  and  find  him  faithful  and  true ;  that  is  to  say, 
how  she  would  like  to  do  it  if  Walter  (dear,  good  Walter,  who 
shouidnH  be  snubbed  for  anyone)  didn't  exist;  and  Walter  was 
cominff  in  a  moment,  and  Lord  Marcus  had  said  he  would  "never 
forget  ner,  never ! " 

She  looks  prettier  this  morning  than  she  has  ever  looked  in  her 
life,  and  somehow  or  other  she  knows  that  she  does  so,  and 
attributes  this  pleasing  result  rather  to  the  eflFect  of  the  new 
emotions  which  have  been  awakened  in  her  by  the  brief  romance 
of  last  night,  than  to  the  deliciously-tinted  pale  pink  lawn  dress, 
with  its  flounces  and  firills  of  white  lace.  New  feelings,  new 
emotions,  new  aspirations,  new  possibilities  have  entered  in  and 
taken  possession  of  and  beautified  her,  all  through  this  bright 
glimpse  she  has  had  of  an  ardent  man's  suddenly-developed 
admiration  and  love. 

If  he  could  only  see  her  this  morning  he  would  surely  like  her 
better  than  ever.  If  he  could  only  see  her !  Not  that  she  wishes 
him  to  come,  or  to  see  her,  or  to  think  about  her  any  more  ;  but 
he  had  said  he  should  "  never  forget  her,  never ; "  and  after  that 
what  can  she  do  but  think  of  him  a  little,  for  a  time  at  leasts 

She  is  startled  out  of  her  meditations  on  this  head  abruptly,  by 
a  step  close  to  her  side,  a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  a  voice  in  her 
ear,  sa}ring, 

"  Ethel,  darling,  I'm  afiraid  I've  kept  you  waiting,  but  Fve  heard 
from  my  sister,  offering  to  come  and  stay  with  me ;  she  wants  to 
come  at  once,  and  to  bring  a  firiend  with  her,  so  I've  been  about 
searching  for  lodgings,  and  the  time  has  slipped  away  without  my 
knowing  it." 

He  stoops  over  her  as  he  speaks  as  if  to  kiss  her,  but  Ethel 
stands  a  little  aloof,  not  angrily,  nor  coldly,  but  just  as  if  a  kiss 
from  him  were  not  in  the  progranmie  at  the  moment. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  late.  I  mean  you  haven't  kept  me 
waiting,"  Ethel  says  hurriedly,  and  then,  seeing  that  Mr.  Gifford 
looks  hurt  and  siuprised,  she  tries  to  throw  a  little  extra  interest 
into  her  next  words. 

"  I'm  so  glad  your  sister  is  coming,  Walter,  it  will  be  so  nice  for 
you.  But  why  are  you  getting  lodgings  for  her  ?  Why  won't  she 
stay  with  you  ?  " 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  she  is  bringing  a  friend  with  her  ?  " 

"  But  why  can't  the  friend  stay  with  you,  too  ?  " 

"The  friend  is  a  young  lady,  and  it  wouldn't  be  quite  the 
thing  for  her  to  stay  in  a  bachelor's  house." 

"What  nonsense!  What  utter  nonsense!  Not  the  proper 
thing  to  stay  in  a  bachelor's  house,  when  the  bachelor's  sister  is 
with  him.  Such  prudery  and  rubbish  1  I've  no  doubt  she's  an 
old  maid  whom  you  wouldn't  look  at ;  besides  (with  a  gi^r,  self- 
Fatisfied  laugh),  while  I  am  in  the  way  she  needn't  be  anuid  of 
your  falling  in  love  with  her,  need  she  ?  " 
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^  She's  not  an  old  maid,"  he  says,  with  slight  embarrassment. 

"  Isn't  she  ?  "  Ethel  asks,  quickly.  "  You  told  me  your  sister 
is  twenty-nine  or  thirty,  so  I  took  it  for  granted  that  her  firiend 
would  be  eaually  aged.     What  is  her  name  ?     Is  she  pretty?" 

"Very,"  he  says,  emphatically. 

^^Ohl" 

"Very  pretty,  and  very  clever,  and " 

"How  pleased  you  must  feel  at  the  prospect  of  welcoming  her," 
Ethel  interrupts  with  a  little  air  of  hauteur,  that  becomes  her 
well,  and  that  pleases  Walter  GiflFord,  because  he  fancies  it 
betokens  jealousy!  Alas!  for  him  and  his  short-sightedness. 
Ethel's  jealousy  will  never  bring  her  nearer  to  him.  His  first 
instinct  against  the  coming  of  his  sister's  firiend  has  been  a 
correct  one.     Her  presence  wiU  briuff  no  peace  to  him. 

"I  am  not  at  all  pleased,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  wish  Mabel  had 
come  by  herself^  and  then  she  could  have  stayed  with  me ;  as  it 
is  Miss  Somerset  has  spoilt  the  pleasure  of  my  sister's  visit,  as 
fiur  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  Don't  you  like  Miss  Somerset  ?  " 

"My  not  wishing  her  to  come  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
liking,  or  not  liking  her.  I'm  annoyed  because  she  will  take 
Mabel  into  lodgings  instead  of  letting  her  come  to  me,  and  she 
will  engross  my  sister  entirely." 

"You  either  hate  or  love  her  very  much,  Walter,"  Ethel 
says,  gravely.     "  I  wonder  which  it  is  ?  " 

"It  certainly  is  not  Move'  that  I  feel   for  the  lady  who  in- 
going to  interfere  with  my  plans  for  Mabel." 

"Then  it  has  been  love,  now,  hasn't  it?  If  she  is  less  than  a 
fiiend  to  you  now,  it  is  because  she  has  at  some  period  in  the  past 
been  more  than  a  firiend.  Won't  you  trust  me  and  tell  me, 
Walter?  I  shouldn't  be  the  least  bit  annoyed  or  hurt.  I'm 
not  silly  enough  to  fency  that  I  am  the  only  one  you  have 
ever  cared  for.  One  can't  have  one,  and  only  one  love  in  a 
life " 

"  I  hoped  that  I  was  your  first  love,  at  any  rate,  Ethel ;  and 
told  myself  that  I  had  won  you  utterly." 

"  You  shouldn't  tell  yourself  anything  so  foolish  and  dog-in-the- 
mangerish.  Why  should  I  only  have  the  pleasure  of  being  in 
love  once,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  my  fellow-creatures  ?  You've 
half  confessed  already,  at  least,  I've  screwed  it  out  of  you,  that 
you  have  been  in  love  with  this  Miss  Somerset,  whatever  you 
may  be  now.  Why  should  I  be  different,  and  vow  truly  that 
you're  the  first  and  only  one  my  heart  has  thought  of  for  a 
minute?" 

"If  I  could  think  you  were  jealous,"  he  is  beginning,  when 
she  laughs  and  stops  him. 

"No,  no,  Walter!  I'm  not  jealous,  I'm  only  glad  to  find  that 
I'm  not  so  much,  so  everything  to  you,  as  I  thought  I  was ;  it  would 
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have  frightened  me  to  feel  that  you  never  had  loved  anybody,  and 
^ never  could  love  anybody  but  me ;  now  I  feel  freer,  oh!  ever  so 
much  freer.'' 

"  Fm  sorry  that  yoiu-  assumption  of  facts,  that  you  can't  verify, 
should  give  you  such  liberty  of  conscience.  Miss  Somerset  is 
no  more  to  me  than  any  other  person  who  inter\'enes  between 
me  and  unfettered  intercourse  witn  my  sister." 

"  You  got  red  about  her,"  Ethel  says,  with  a  lively  laugh,  that 
seems  to  tell  him  she  does  not  care  whether  he  is  in  love 
with  Miss  Somerset  or  not. 

"I  came  to  s^^eak  to  you  about  something  widely  diflFerent, 
and  that  is  your  mother's  unjustifiable  opposition  to  our  engage- 
ment, after  naving  given  her  free  consent  to  it." 

"Don't  call  anything  my  mother  does  or  says  *  unjustifiable,' 
if  you  please." 

"It  is  unjustifiable  to  profess  perfect  satisfaction  with  a  man 
and  his  prospects  one  day,  and  then,  suddenly,  without  any 
change  having  taken  place  in   either,  to  find  fiault  with  both," 

"  Mother  doesn't  find  fault  with  you,  as  a  man." 

"  She  does  with  my  jx)sition,  and  seems  to  distrust  my 
power  of  improving  it ;  and  you  don't  appear  the  least  distressed 
at  her  doing  so.  Why  is  this,  Ethel  ?  What  has  happened  to 
change  you  from  the  dear,  loving,  devoted,  staunch  little  girl 
you  were  that  day  you  said  you  would  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Please  don't  use  such  words  and  such  grand  sentiments  about 
it,"  Ethel  says,  with  unaffected  distaste  to  the  subject;  "you're 
making  it  all  big  and  important  by  the  way  you  speak  !  WTiy 
can't  you  let  things  be  ?  Why  can't  you  drift  on  just  as  we  are, 
contentedly,  for  a  little  time  ?  " 

"Because  I  love  you,  Ethel,  and  can't  see  you  either  taken 
from  me,  or  drifting  from  me,  without  showing  the  pain  I  feel,"  he 
.says,  with  emotion. 

They  have  come  away  from  the  house,  down  along  the  winding 
paths  that  lead  from  the  pretty,  old-fashioned  garden  to  the  banks 
of  the  river,  as  he  says  this ;  and  now  they  stand  in  silence  for  a 
time,  looking  down  at  the  water,  as  it  ripples  and  leaps  now  along 
quiet  places,  and  now  over  big  boulders.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
tne  river,  the  palace  grounds  spread  their  stately,  sheltered  walks 
and  lawns,  and,  presently  looking  across,  Ethel  sees,  on  one  of 
these  latter.  Miss  Templeton  sitting  on  a  rustic  bench,  under  a 
deeply-drooping  tree,  looking  down  complacently  at  a  manly  form 
reclining  on  the  grass  at  her  feet. 

"  Fanny  and  Mr.  Grove  don't  often  come  so  far  as  this,"  Ethel 
is  saying,  when  the  manly  form  starts  to  its  feet,  with  an  amount 
of  activity  that  does  not  characterise  Mr.  Grove's  movements 
usually,  and  a  strong,  clear,  young  voice  calls  out, 

"  Hold  hard  there,  will  you,  Miss  Heatherley,  and  111  cross  over 
on  some  of  these  big  stones,"  and  Ethel  recognises  the  form  and 
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voice  of  Lord  Marcus  Boyne,  and  cannot  restrain  an  exclamation 
of  glad  delight  as  she  does  recognise  him. 

This  at  the  first  blush  of  pleasure !  A  moment  after  she  remem- 
bers that  Lord  Marcus  can  never  be  anything  to  her,  and  that  her 
lover  is  by  her  side !  Oh !  the  joy  there  ought  to  be  in  such  a 
reflection !     Oh  I  the  flat  pain  there  is  in  it  1 

("  That  puppy  here  again  !  ")  she  hears  Mr.  GiflFord  mutter,  and 
she  can't  refrain  from  saying, 

"  He's  manly  and  gentlemanly,  and  bright  and  beautiful ! 
\Miy  do  you  call  him  a  *  puppy,'  Walter  ?  " 

" '  Beautiful ! '  What  a  word  to  use  about  a  man  !  One  gets  a 
contempt  for  the  man  to  whom  it's  applied,  even  if  one  hadn't 
it  before." 

"  Why  ?  "  Ethel  asks,  imi)etuously,  as  she  eagerly  watches  Lord 
Marcus's  perilous  passage  across  the  boulders,  over  which  the  river 
is  rushing  tumultuously.  "  Why  ?  "  We  use  it  about  a  sunset, 
and  a  horse,  and  a  mountain  ;  why  not  about  a  man  ?  " 

"Pshaw!" 

"There's  no  argument  against  its  use  in  that^  anyway,**  Ethel 
says,  stubbornly.  Then  she  drops  her  acknowledged  lover's  arm,, 
which  has  been  holding  her  tightly  this  while,  and  goes  oflF  to- 
meet  the  imacknowledged  one,  as  he  clambers  up  the  bank,., 
flushed  and  dripping  from  his  exploit. 

"  A  modem  Leander ! "  Miss  Templeton  shouts  Irom  her  dry  and 
deserted  position  on  the  opposite  lawn ;  but  her  spitefully  sugges- 
tive words  fall  on  Walter  Gifford's  ears  only,  and  deeply  do  they 
aggravate  him.  The  others  hear  them  not.  Ethel  is  bending; 
over  the  bank,  holding  an  enthusiastic  hand  out  to  Lord  Marcus,, 
who  is  leaping  up  in  most  Leander-like  fashion,  quite  oblivious  of 
the  jealous  glances  which  are  being  hurled  at  them  from  either 
side  of  the  tonk. 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  something,"  Lord  Marcus  gasps,  as  he 
reaches  level  land.  "  I  know  you  won't  care  to  hear  it,  but,  still,  I 
can't  help  wanting  to  tell  you,  and  to  hear  you  say  you're  sorry  for 
me.  Kenmare — -ne  's  my  brother,  you  know  ? — is  awfully  ill,  and 
Fm  going  home  at  once  to  see  him ;  but  I  wouldn't  go  without 
^yi^g  good-bye  to  you." 

He  is  holding  her  hand,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  his  won- 
derful, glistening,  aqua^marine  eyes,  and  she  is  tenderly  touched, 
as  it  behoves  a  woman  to  be  who  hears  of  the  sudden  illness,  which 
may  possibly  have  a  fatal  termination,  of  one  who  is  dear  to  one 
whom  she  loves. 

"Perhaps  your  brother  will  get  better,"  she  blurts  out,  prosaic- 
ally ;  "  but,  if  you  wanted  to  say  good-bye  to  me,  why  were  you 
lying  on  the  lawn  at  Miss  Templeton's  feet  ?  " 

"  Because  I  had  to  take  a  message  from  Townley  to  the  Bishop ; 
and  when  I  said  I  was  coming  on  here  to  the  cottage,  she  told  me 
she  exj^ected  you  there  this  morning,  and  said  I  sliould  miss  you 
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if  I  didn't  wait.  Would  you  have  been  sorry  ?  Would  you  have 
cared  a  bit,  Ethel?" 

**  Ethel,"  Mr.  GifFord  shouts  from  a  height  a  few  yards  above  her, 
looking  down  with  threatening  eyes  upon  the  fascinating,  frivolous 
pair.  "  Ethel,  I  must  go  in  five  minutes,  and  I  have  many  things 
to  say  to  you." 

"  Why  the  deuce  doesn't  he  say  them  and  have  done  with  it," 
young  Marcus  Boyne  mutters  to  himself  discontentedly.  He  is 
mad  with  fate,  love,  everything  this  morning !  and  Ethel's  eyes 
are  distracting  him.  Why  are  the  "sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  " 
predestined  to  light  the  path  of  another  man  ?  Why  may  he  not 
dare  to  ask  her  to  definitely  break  all  previous  bonds,  and  share 
lus  fortunes  with  his  heart  to-day  ? 

No,  he  cannot.  There  is  that  man  on  the  little  winding  path 
,^bove  them  proclaiming  his  rights  in  the  cold,  cavilling,  displeased 
;tone  in  which  he  says — 

"  Ethel,  I  must  go  in  five  minutes." 

Wearily  Ethel  begins  to  ascend  the  winding  path.  What  is  she 
to  say  to  Walter  Gifford  when  she  rejoins  him  ?  Nothing ;  abso- 
lutely nothing !  She  cannot  thank  him  for  waiting  for  her,  for  she 
has  not  wanted  him  to  wait !  She  cannot  profess  to  think  that  he 
will  be  glad  to  see  Lord  Marcus  Boyne,  because  she  knows  that 
the  young  man's  name  is  as  the  root  of  bitterness  to  him  !  And 
if  she  does  not  do  either  of  these  things  Walter  maybe  righteously 
annoyed. 

**  Why,  oh  why,  has  any  one  but  mother  the  right  to  control 
me  or  bad  fault  with  me  ?  "  she  says  to  herself  as  she  plods  up  the 
path.  Lord  Marcus  affectionately  at  her  heels.  Then  she  meets 
Walter  GifFord,  and  must  say  something. 

"  You  don't  know  one  another,  I  find  ?  Mr.  GiflFord,  let  me 
introduce  you  to  Lord  Marcus  Boyne;  now  come  in  and  see 
mother,"  she  adds,  with   an  air  of  relief,  turning  towards  Lord 

MVCUB. 

'*  And  you  stay  here  with  me,"  Walter  Gifford  puts  in,  deci- 
sively. 

She  looks  from  one  to  the  other  for  a  moment,  and  then  makes 
up  her  mind  that  she  cannot  even  seem  to  slight  the  man  who  is 
in  sorrow  about  his  brother. 

"  Lord  Marcus's  will  be  rather  a  sad  good-bye,  Walter,"  she  says 
gently ;  "  you  are  going  to  your  sister  and  her  friend,  who  are  both 
fall  of  spirits  and  life  ;  he  is  going  to  his  dying  brother.  I  think 
I  must  stay  with  him  and  mother." 

Walter  Gifford  stands  back  and  folds  his  arms  over  his  chest. 
In  that  moment  he  comes  to  a  definite  conclusion  concerning  the 
part  he  will  play  in  this  drama.  Ethel  shall  go  her  own  way  for  a 
year.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  will  either  have  the  power  to 
control  her,  or  the  will  to  resist  her !  What  matter  which  ?  She 
shall  go  her  own  way  now. 
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"  It  must  be  as  you  please,"  he  says,  inclining  his  head,  and 
Ethel  lifts  her  bonnie,  blooming  face  towards  him  and  answers  — 

"My  pleasure  is  that  you  go  and  enjoy  yourself  with  your  sister 
and  Miss  Somerset,  for  a  time,  and  leave  me  to  mother  !  Now, 
you  can't  say  7'm  nasty,  and  exacting,  and  jealous." 

**  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  were,"  he  says,  piteously,  but  she  is  not 
listening  to  him.  She  is  already  running  up  the  winding  path, 
with  Lord  Marcus  by  her  side. 

The  young  Irishman  has  all  his  woman-worshipping  wits  about 
him,  for  all  the  real  trouble  he  is  in  about  his  brother. 

"  I  knew  it  was  on  the  cards  that  you  couldn't  or  wouldn't  see 
me  if  I  came,"  he  says,  with  that  bewitching  humility  which  more 
than  other  form  of  pride  compels  a  woman  to  surrender ;  "  but 
still,  I  thought  I'd  come  and  ask  for  your  sympathy,  though  you 
can't  give  me  your " 

"  Oh !  don't,  don't."  They  are  in  the  clematis-covered  entrance- 
porch  to  the  cottage  now — ^a  little  place — the  interior  of  which  is  a 
mass  of  tea-roses,  stephanotis,  gardenia,  and  giant  mignonette. 
It  is  all  so  sweet  that  for  a  few  moments  poor  Ethel  feels  sweetly 
astray.     Then  she  recovers  herself. 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Gifford  had  come  with  us,"  she  says,  rather  mourn- 
fully. 

**  If  he  had  I  shouldn't  be  here  now,"  Lord  Marcus  cries.  Then 
be  ffoes  down  on  one  knee  before  her,  and  she  can  but  hear  what 
he  has  to  say. 

"  Ethel,  I  love  you,  I  love  you ;  whatever  comes,  I  shall  come 
back  and  tell  you  so ;  Ethel,  you  are  my  star  I  Guide  me  back  to 
you  soon ;  forgive  me  for  saying  this  now  when  he's  here,  and  I 
oughtn't  to  say  it,  but  I'm  unhappy  about  my  brother,  and  I  want 
someone  to  love  me.  I  mean  I  want  to  tell  someone  all  about 
myself  and  what's  before  me." 

Ethel  is  leaning  back  against  a  shelf,  her  hands  behind  her, 
tightly  clasping^  it,  and  he  is  standing  before  her,  grief-stricken, 
bewilderingly  nandsome,  and  utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  man  she  is  pledged  to  marry  is  standing  a  few  yards  away 
from  them,  anathematising  him. 

In  response  to  his  ardent  appeal,  Ethel,  with  the  instinct  for 
self-preservation  which  is  inherent  in  her  sex,  says  nothing; 
but  moves  discreetly  towards  the  inner  hall,  cooing  out  as  she  moves, 

** Mother!  mother!  we  want  you!  Are  you  not  down,  yet 
darling  ?  "  and  presently  Mrs.  Heatherley  appears,  all  India  muslin 
and  surah  and  soft  laces,  looking  her  freshest,  sweetest,  airiest 
morning  self  in  fact,  and,  as  with  a  quick  glance  she  takes  in  the 
whole  situation  (for  Walter  GifFord  is  looming  gloomily  in  the 
background),  Ethel  feels  that  the  onus  is  off  her ! 

**  Mother  will  manage  them  both,"  she  says  to  herself,  with  a 
sensation  of  relief,  for  it  has  not  come  to  the  pass  yet,  with  her, 
that  she  desires  to  manage  either  of  them  apart  from  "  mother." 
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"  My  dear  boy,**  Mrs.  Heatherley  says  quiveringly,  presently, 
when  she  has  heard  the  reason  why  he  has  been  recalled  home, 
"  my  heart  bids  me  go  and  helj)  to  nurse  your  brother ;  but  my 
motives  might  be  misconstrued  if  I  volunteered  for  the  service  ! 
Wliat  say  you  ?     Shall  I  go  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Lord  Marcus  thinks  of  his  motherless,  dying 
brother,  away  in  the  imposing  but  exceedingly  ill-regulated  Irish 
castle,  and  is  half  inclined  to  accept  the  Quixotic  offer.  The  next 
he  looks  at  Ethel's  face,  and  reads  her  look  of  pained,  scornful 
disapproval  aright. 

"  I  daren't  ask  you,  though  I'd  give  all  I  have,  or  may  have,  in 
the  world  to  get  you  and  Ethel  there,"  he  says  with  unwonted 
trembling  and  hesitation  in  his  voice  and  manner.  And  Mrs. 
Heatherley  looks  at  him  with  tears  of  maternal  understanding  in 
her  eyes,  and  Ethel  turns  away  hastily,  and  gets  out  to  look  for 
Walter  Gifford. 

He  is  just  about  to  depart  when  she  comes,  and  it  is  in  his 
heart  to  punish  her  for  having  been  so  long. 

"  I  had  a  hundred  things  to  say  to  you,  Ethel ;  but  you  have 
been  so  much  taken  up  with  Lord  Marcus,  that  I  must  put  them 
off  till  the  evening." 

"  Or  till  another  day — say  till  you've  found  lodgings  for  your 
sister  and  Miss  Somerset,"  she  says  calmly. 

"  Ethel  I  don't  send  me  off  like  this !  and  don't  be  dazzled  by 
that  boy." 

"  That  *  boy,'  as  you  call  him,  is  not  in  the  '  dazzling '  line  of 
business,  at  present.  He's  in  grief,  real  grief,  about  ms  brother 
Kenmare." 

"  If  Kenmare  dies,  he  will  be  the  Marquis.  His  grief  is  as  real 
as  all  else  about  him,"  Walter  Gifford  storms  out ;  and  Ethel  can 
only  say, "  Walter !  how  can  you  say  it  ?  " 


Chapter  V. 

ENTER  LILY.      EXIT  ETHEL. 

More  than  a  week  has  elapsed.  Mr.  Gifford  has  foimd  the  most 
comfortable  and  picturesque  lodgings  for  his  sister  and  her  friend 
that  the  heart  of  woman  can  desire,  or  the  most  exacting  and 
fastidious  nature  of  man  can  desire  for  her. 

Three  lavender-scented  rooms  in  a  sw^eet  farm  house,  called 
"  The  Uplands,"  are  placed  at  their  service  by  one  of  the  bonniest- 
faced  housewives  in  the  West  counties. 

Three  old,  raftered  rooms,  low  and  roomy,  with  quaint  comer 
cupboards  full  of  china,  and  long,  queerly  carved  settles  alon^  the 
walls.  Rooms  that  are  full  of  the  sweetness  and  light  of  the 
country,  and,  it  may  be  told  here,  rooms  into  which  Lily  Somerset 
would  rather  die  than  enter,  if  she  too  had  not  an  end  to  gain. 
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For  she  is  one  of  the  world's  si)oilt  darlings,  and  for  her  "  to 
rough  it "  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  is  an  extraordinary  thing. 

It  is  the  morning  after  their  arrival  at  the  Uplands — the  farm- 
house that  lies  on  the  breezy  borders  of  Allerton  Towers — and  the 
two  ladies  are  sitting  at  their  rather  late  breakfast,  in  the  old  oak- 
panelled,  low-raftered  sitting  room  which  has  been  placed  at  their 
service. 

Anything  more  incongruous  than  these  two  friends  are  in 
appearance,  manners,  motives,  habits,  and  aspirations  cannot  well 
be  imagined.  Mabel  Grifford  is  a  tall,  stout,  good-humoured, 
common-place  looking  woman  of  thirty,  full  of  thriftiness,  and 
excellent  household  ways,  blessed  with  an  eagle's  eye  for  the  main 
chance.  Not  a  mean  woman !  Far  be  it  from  the  chronicler  of  this 
portion  of  her  blameless,  imeventful  career,  to  suggest  that  Mabel 
GiflFord  is  endowed,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  witn  the  quality  of 
meanness.  But  essentially  a  thrifty,  careful,  saving  woman,  who, 
abhorring  every  form  of  luxury  and  extravagance  for  herself,  is 
rather  apt  to  be  intolerant  to  it  in  others. 

Yet,  see  her  now,  the  chosen  friend  and  com^mnion  of  Idly 
Somerset,  a  girl  of  four-and-twenty,  whose  fortunes  are  as  fair  as 
her  most  lovely  face — a  girl  who  has  never  known  what  it  is  to 
deny  herself  anything  that  money  can  purchase,  or  which  she  has 
set  her  heart  upon  having — a  girl  to  whom  fine  raiment  is  abso- 
lutely one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  who  invariably  averts 
her  eyes  from  the  seamy  side  of  everything,  and  who  feels  it 
rather  hard  that  some  one  cannot  bribe  the  sun  to  i>erpetually 
shine  upon  her— a  self-indulgent,  vrilfiil,  capricious,  extravagant, 
exacting,  ungrateful  young  lady,  yet  one  for  whom  ilabel  GiflFord 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  her  time,  principles,  occupations,  sharply- 
defined  rules  of  life,  and  personal  independence. 

She  does  not  puzzle  her  head  much  by  trying  to  define  the 
reason  why  she  has  gone  into  this  bondage  to  one  who,  she  feels 
dimly,  will  cast  her  oflF  and  do  without  her  very  buoyantly  as  soon 
as  she  no  longer  needs  her.  It  is  enough  for  Miss  Gifford,  who 
has  no  charms,  no  caprices,  and  but  »  very  narrow  fortune  of  her 
own,  to  shine  in  the  reflected  light  of  this  glittering  fairy  queen, 
who  is  as  feir,  slender,  graceful,  and  sweet  to  look  upon  as  the  lily 
whose  name  she  bears. 

Miss  Somerset  is  lying  back  in  the  most  comfortable  chair 
in  the  nx)m,  her  long  morning  gown  of  cream  Madras  muslin  and 
lace,  floating  away,  in  soft  folds,  around  her  fragile  figure.  Her 
beautifully  shod,  diminutive  feet  are  stuck  up  on  a  chair  in  front 
of  her.  A  cup  of  chocolate  is  frothing  on  the  table  by  her  side, 
and  Miss  Gifford  is  just  engaged  in  the  critical  task  of  selecting 
the  daintiest  bit  of  sweetbread  in  the  dish,  wherewith  to  tempt 
her  (Lily's)  fitful  appetite. 

"  Put  your  hat  on,  Mabel,  and  go  at  once,"  Miss  Pomerset  is 
saying,  after  there  has  been  a  short  pause  in  the  conversation. 
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"  Yes,  dear.  Go  where  ?  "  Miss  Giffbrd  replies,  acquiescentlj, 
but  vaguely. 

"  To  your  brother,  of  course.  Oh,  I  forgot  you  didn't  know 
what  I  have  been  thinking  about.  I  have  just  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  won't  touch  a  thing,  not  a  single  thing,  for  breakfast,  until 
1  know  what  Mr.  GiflFord  means  by  treating  me  in  this  exceedingly 
rude  manner." 

"  Rude,  my  dear  I     Walter  rvde  to  you  I     He  couldn't  be." 

"  It's  bearish  of  him  not  to  have  come  to  inquire  for  me  this 
morning,  after  that  hideous  journey  yesterday ;  and  I  will  not  be 
treated  with  churlish  discourtesy  by  any  man,  least  of  all  by 
Walter  Gifford.  He  must  come,  and  make  something  like  an 
apology  to  me,  before  I  touch  anything  this  morning ;  and  if  I  go 
without  my  chocolate,  I'm  always  ill,  as  you  know ;  so  go  at  once, 
please." 

]Mabel  Gilford  rises  promptly,  and  puts  on  her  hat ;  but  she 
sighs  as  she  does  it,  for  she  knows  that  her  task  is  a  hopeless  one, 
and  that  when  she  comes  back  with  it  unfulfilled  her  loved  tyrant 
will  make  her  suflFer  for  her  inability  to  perform  it. 

"  You  must  remember  that  Walter's  time  is  not  his  own,"  she 
says,  feebly. 

"  Then  pray  who's  is  it  ?  "  Lily  retorts,  imperiously. 

"  Well !  a  doctor,  you  know,  must  consider  his  patients  before 
even  his  friends,"  Miss  GiflFord  says,  humbly. 

"  I  will  not  have  his  patients  considered  before  me,  and  he 
would  never  be  fool  enough  to  tell  me  that  he  does  so,"  Lily  sa^ 
with  smiling  derision.  ^^  You  are  blundering,  as  usual,  you  good, 
awkward  old  Mab,  in  your  efforts  to  defend  your  brother;  you 
had  much  better  simply  do  as  I  tell  you — go  and  tell  him  he  must 
come  at  once.     Leave  the  work  of  explanation  to  him." 

It  is  in  Miss  GiflFord's  mind  to  say,  "  Time  was  when  Walter 
would  have  left  every  patient  in  the  world  for  your  sake,  and  then 
you  drove  him  from  you."  But  she  does  not  say  it,  for  it  is 
the  fondest  desire  of  her  heart  that  these  two  shall  come  together 
again,  and  she  humbly  acknowledges  that  she  is  not  gifted  with 
the  grace  of  uttering  those  seasonable  words  which  may  t»ing  this 
desirable  end  about. 

The  young  surgeon's  house  is  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
quarters  of  the  old  city,  but  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
Uplands-CEurmhouse,  where  the  two  ladies  are  lodgins^,  is  as 
wide  as  Walter  has  been  able  to  make  it.  His  sisters  feet  grow 
tired,  and  her  soul  grows  sad  as  she  walks  it  rapidly  this 
morning,  for  she  detects  a  meaning  in  his  having  placed  them  so 
fax  away. 

"  He  doesn't  want  to  be  in  the  way  of  seeing  her  often,  I'm 
afraid,"  Mabel  soliloquises,  shaking  her  head.  ^^  And  I  really  do 
believe,  now,  that  she's  got  to  be  fond  of  him,  and  finds  she  can't 
do  without  him  ;  what  a  thing  it  would  be  for  dear  Walter.     Five 
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thousand  a  year,  and  no  one  to  interfere  with  the  way  she  spends 
it!  There'd  be  an  end  of  all  the  working  and  scraping,  and 
toiling,  and  being  beaten  back  by  richer  men,  who  can  afibrd  to 
make  more  flourish  about  what  they  do,  if  Walter  will  only  love 
and  trust  her  again.'' 

Walter  is  just  coming  out  of  his  surgery  door,  into  the  yard, 
where  his  stanhope  is  waiting  for  him.  The  stanhope  "looks 
prosperous,"  Mabel  thinks,  for  it  is  well  built  and  well  kept,  and 
the  big,  powerfidly  modelled  bay  horse  that  stands  between  the 
shafts,  has  a  satis&ctory  air  of  sleekness  about  him,  that  reassures 
his  owner's  sister.  Still !  **  It  is  hard  work,  grinding  work,  for 
poor  Walter  to  keep  things  up  to  the  mark,  I  know,  his  sister 
thinks,  pityingly,  as  she  steps  across  the  yard  towards  him.  Then 
in  a  moment  it  flashes  across  her,  that  he  may  be  Lily  Somerset's 
husband,  and  the  master  of  five  thousand  a  year,  if  he  pleases, 
and  her  pity  resolves  itself  into  a  sensible,  practical,  earnest  desire 
and  intention,  to  see  that  he  uses  this  opportunity  aright. 

"You  moving  at  this  hour,  after  your  journey,  Mabel,"  he  says, 
addressing  her  in  cheerful  accents,  though  he  has  no  cheerfulness 
in  his  heart,  for  he  has  not  seen  Ethel  since  that  day  when  he 
left  her  pouring  out  pity,  that  seemed  to  him  misapplied,  for  Lord 
Marcus  Boyne,  about  his  brother  Lord  Kenmare.  How,  therefor^v 
should  cheerfulness  and  himself  be  " on  terms  "  just  now? 

"  Yes,  Walter,  and  I'm  here  without  having  had  any  breakfast, 
let  me  tell  you,"  Mabel  says,  querulously,  and  then,  as  she  sees 
that  he  is  about  to  step  into  his  stanhope,  she  makes  a  sudden  step 
forward,  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  arrests  his  further  progress. 

"  You  must  come  back  with  me,  Walter.  Lily  is — is  hurt  that 
you  haven't  been  over  already ;  youll  come  back  with  me  now  ?  " 

Walter  Giflbrd  slowly  takes  out  a  note-book  of  imposing  propor- 
tions, and  reads  a  list  of  cases  and  the  hours  which  he  is  bound  to 
give  to  them. 

"You  see,  Mabel,  I  have  no  time  to  give  to  you  this  morning," 
he  says,  as  he  closes  the  note-book. 

"Not  to  me,  but  to  A«r,"  his  sister  pleads  with  imconscious 
pathos. 

"  Nonsense,  dear  old  girl."  He  speaks  with  affected  unconcern 
and  indifference,  but  within  he  is  terribly  moved.  Why  cannot 
this  Syren  cease  to  lure  him  now,  when  he  is  so  nearly  safely 
anchored  in  a  fiir  more  holy  love  ?  Why  cannot  she  cease  to  strive 
to  distract  him  ?    Why — cannot  she  cease  to  be  herself,  in  fiwit  ? 

"  Nonsense,  dear  old  girl ;  my  time  is  not  my  own.  Present  my 
ompliments  to  Miss  Somerset,  and  tell  her  that  if  she  gets  bilious 
or  neuralgic  down  here,  I  will  come  to  her  at  once,  in  pursuit  of 
my  calling ;  but  while  she  is  well  and  happy,  she  does  not  need 
me,  and  other  people  do." 

He  steps  up  into  his  stanhope  as  he  speaks,  and  his  sister  im- 
perils all  her  limbs  in  striving  to  follow  him. 
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"  But,  Walter  I  do  listen !  " 

Brightly  he  leans  forward,  holding  the  reins,  and  looking 
horribly  ready  to  drive  over  her,  she  thinks. 

"  I  am  listening." 

**  Think  Walter ;  think  of  what  I  shall  have  to  endure  when  I 
go  back  without  you !  Lily  is  nervous  this  morning ;  take  her  as 
one  of  the  patients  whom  you  will  not  neglect." 

As  his  sister  says  this,  Mr.  GiflFord  thinks  of  Ethel,  the  girl  he 
loves  and  longs  to  marry ;  of  Ethel,  the  girl  who  seems  so  heartily 
disinclined  to  many  him  just  at  present.  Then  across  the  thought 
of  her,  comes  anotner  thought — a  thought,  lightning-like,  of  IJly, 
who  is  all  flush  and  glow,  and  passionate  resolve ! 

**  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  Miss  Somerset  had  selected  another 
spot  to  recover  her  fauled  health  in,  and  another  medical  adviser 
than  myself;  understand  me,  Mabel !  I  will  not  help  Lily  out  in 
another  sham  I  tell  her  so  from  me." 

"If  I  dared  to  do  it,  she  would  be  sitting  in  your  surgery, 
when  you  came  home  to-day;  Walter!  be  sensible,  be  led  by 
Lily  and  me." 

"Led!  to  what." 

"  To  be  what  you  wanted  to  be  once  to  her ;  Oh,  Walter,  do 
listen,  think  of  her  beauty,  and  sweetness,  and  money,  think !'' 

"  Of  their  all  being  the  devil's  snares  for  me,  and  of  how  I 
won't  be  snared,"  he  said  coldly,  "  go  back  to  your  friend  Mabel, 
and  tell  her  that  I  know  now  what  self-preservation  means,  I 
shall  not  leave  my  duty  at  her  bidding." 

"  And  she  wont  touch  a  bit  of  breakfast  till  she  sees  you," 
Mabel  pleads  as  she  sees  the  chances  of  her  mission  ending 
successfully,  fading  away. 

"  Then  I  fear  she  will  not  breakfiist  to  day,"  he  laughs,  "  for 
when  I  come  back  from  my  rounds,  I  am  due  at  Mrs. 
Heatherley's." 

"Who  is  Mrs.  Heatherley  ?" 

"She  is  Ethel's  mother,  and  Ethel  is  the  girl  I  hope  to 
make  my  wife." 

"Walter!" 

"  Why  this  announcement." 

"  I  have  never  even  heard  of  her." 

"No; — I  have  kept  my  heart's  darling  very  close,"  he  says, 
meditatively. 

"Are  you  teasing  and  trying  me?  I  hope  you  are  Walter, 
for  rather  than  go  back  and  repeat  what  you  have  just  said,  as 
a  truth,  to  Lily,  I  would — I  dont  know  where,  I  wouldn't  go." 

"  Come  up  and  have  a  quiet  talk  with  me  this  evening  Mabel," 
he  answers,  for  his  sister's  manner  and  api)earance  is  too  flustered 
and  heart-rending  altogether,  for  him  to  hold  further  converse 
with  her  now.  A  strong,  brawny  woman  dissolved  in  tears  is  a 
sight  to  make  even   strong  men   shudder  and  depart  from  it, 
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they  themselves  being  the  cause  of  the  unseemly  emotion  being 
the  more  cogent  reason  why  they  are  intolerant  of  it. 

^Ifthis  is  what  I  have  come  to  AUerton  Towers  for,  I  could  almost 
wish  I  had  stayed  at  home,  tho'  for  months  it  has  been  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart  to  see  you,  Walter,"  Miss  Gifford  says 
half  to  her  brother  and  half  to  herself,  as  he  drives  away,  and 
leaves  her  in  the  full  morning  light,  clearly  outlined  and  very 
warm,  in  his  stable  yard. 

Presently  stepping  daintily  and  tenderly  across  the  paving 
stones,  there  comes  a  delicate  little  lady,  vapourously  dressed  in 
raiment  of  the  most  gossamer-like  grw.  Intuitively  Miss  GiflFord 
feels  that  this  is  an  antagonist,  and  when  with  a  pardoning  smile 
the  transparent  intruder  addresses  her,  the  substantial  sister  feels 
that  Walter^s  path  may  be  beset  with  other  snares  than  his  own 
untoward  will. 

^Has  Mr.  Gifford  gone?  Ah  I  how  unfortunate  I  am,  to  be 
so  late,"  the  pretty  little  lady  in  grey  exclaims,  disconsolately, 
and  a  conviction  starts  through  Mabel's  mind,  that  this  can  be 
no  other  than  the  Mrs.  Heatherley  to  whom  Walter  has  declared 
he  is  due  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  rounds. 

**  My  brother  is  gone  for  several  hours  I  believe,"  Miss  Gifford 
says,  frigidly,  and  Mrs.  Heatherley,  with  eyes  wide  open  with 
t)erplexity  and  friendly  feeling,  murmurs : 

"  Your  brother,  is  it  possible  ?  I  am  delighted  to  meet  such 
a  sister  of  Mr.  GiflFord's,  for  I  take  a  deep  interest  in  him,  and 
have  so  often  wished  that  he  had  a  wise  sister  near  him." 

**  I  am  the  only  sister  he  has,  and  I  am  near  enough  to  him 
now,"  Mabel  says  fluently.  **  As  to  my  wiseness !  we  won't  say 
about  that  at  present  —as  you  are  such  a  friend  of  Walter's,  I  may 
venture  to  ask  your  name." 

**  Oh !  I  am  Mrs.  Heatherley,"  the  fair  little  widow  says,  with 
the  prettiest  air  of  surprise  imaginable.  That  anyone  should  be 
ignorant  of  her  name,  and  status,  is  not  at  all  in  order  at  Allerton 
Towers. 

"  Ethel's  mother !  Miss  GiflTord  cries,  surprised  out  of  prudence, 
and  Mrs.  Heatherley  nods  her  head  assentingly,  and  says : 

"  Yes,  Ethel  is  the  name  of  my  child,  and  now  you  have  come, 
I  almost  regret  that  I  have  just  made  arrangements  for  taking 
her  away  for  a  time ;  she  is  so  young,  and  as  it  is  so  terribly  dull 
here,  at  last  I  have  yielded  to  her  unspoken  plea  for  a  change;  we 
leave  Allerton  Towers  just  as  you  come  to  it,  Miss  Gifford;  can 
anything  be  more  unfortunate  ?  " 

Mrs.  Heatherley  does  not  even  assume  the  shallow  appearance 
of  being  sorry  for  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  she 
is  verbally  regretting,  and  Mabel  Gifford  feels  her  face  flushing 
with  mortification.  That  Ethel's  mother  is  no  more  anxious  for 
the  engagement  to  last  and  the  marriage  eventually  to  come  off 
than  she  herself,  Walter's   sister,  is,   is  evident  to  her,  and  it 
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angers  her  that  it  should  be  so.  She  can  justify  herself  for 
undervaluing  and  lightly  regarding  the  unknown  Ethel.  But 
that  Mrs.  Heatherley  should  presume  to  undervalue  Walter, 
whom  she  knows,  goads  Walter's  sister  into  the  utterance  of  words 
of  indiscretion. 

"  I  have  just  heard  something  from  my  brother  that  makes  me 
feel  rather  surprised  at  your  daughter's  desire  to  go  away  from 
AUerton  Towers,"  Mabel  says,  stiffly;  and  Mrs.  Heatherley 
aggravates  the  already  aggravated  sister  still  further  by  taking  no 
notice  of  her  remark. 

"  When  did  you  say  you,  expected  your  brother  home  ?  I  am 
most  anxious  to  see  him  befc^re  I  go,  in  order  that  he  may  pre- 
scribe for  my  neuralgia.  You  would  hardly  believe  it,  Miss 
GiflFord,  but  I  am  a  martyr  to  my  nerves " 

"My  brother  will  be  home  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours," 
Mabel  interrupts.  "  Are  you  leaving  so  suddenly  that  you  won't 
wait  to  see  him  ?  " 

"The  train  will  not  wait  for  us,  my  dear  Miss  GiflFord,"  the 
little  widow  says,  graciously ;  "we  leave  in  an  hour,  I  regret  to  say, 
as  I  should  much  like  to  have  seen  Mr.  Giflford,  so  kind  and  nice 
as  I  have  always  found  him ;  but  the  train,  like  the  tide,  waits  for 
no  man,  you  know,  and  the  hour  is  fixed  for  us  to  join  our  friends 
the  St.  Justs  at  the  station ;  delightful  people,  Lord  and  Lady 
St.  Just ;  I  wish  your  brother  knew  more  of  them.  We  have 
arranged  a  little  tour  together.  My  Ethel  is  enthusiastic  about 
scenery.  If  we  had  been  staying  here,  I  should  have  begged  you 
to  be  kind  enough  to  come  to  the  cottage  and  look  at  some  of  her 
sketches ;  as  it  is,  unfortunately,  all  I  can  say  is,  good-bye,  dear 
Miss  GiflFord,  and  I  trust  we  may  meet  again." 

Bewildered  and  annoyed  as  she  is,  still  Mabel  has  no  definite 
ground  of  oflFence  against  Mrs.  Heatherley,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
refrise  to  take  the  graciously  proflFered  little  hand  which  that 
lady  extends. 

"  But  it  seemed  to  sting  me,  Walter,"  she  says,  by-and-bye, 
when  she  is  reporting  the  interview  to  her  astx>nished  and 
aggrieved  brother,  who  has  not  seen  Ethel  for  a  week ! 

"  Ethel,  gone !  without  a  word  to  me  I  Impossible ! "  he  says, 
sternly.  But  when  he  goes  up  to  the  cottage  to  have  uie 
"  mistake,"  as  he  believes  it  to  be,  triumphantly  rectified,  he  fiods 
the  place  deserted  and  its  occupants  flown. 

The  servants  are  "  left  in  charge,  on  board-wages,  for  six  weeks 
at  least,"  they  tell  him ;  but  they  cannot  give  him  any  address,  as 
missus  said  "there  was  no  need  to  forward  letters;  everything 
would  keep  till  she  came  home." 

He  has  a  sharp  tussle  with  his  pride  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  he  asks: 

" Is  there  no  note,  no  message  for  me,  from  Miss  Heatherley?" 

"  Not  a  line,  nor  a  word,  sir,"  they  tell  him,  cheerfully ;  and  his 
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heart  is  aflame  with  wrath  and  fear.  Instinctively  he  feels  that 
Mi8.  Heatherley  is  going  to  try  the  well  known  power  absence 
has  of  making  the  heart  grow  fonder  of — somebody  else ;  and  his 
jealous  fancy  vainly  strives  to  paint  the  lucky  man  who  will  be 
fiendishly  invited  to  join  the  party  by  that  atrocious  old  match- 
maker, Lady  St.  Just. 

"  And,  unless  Ethel  writes  to  me,  I  can't  send  her  a  line,  pray- 
ing her  to  be  staunch,"  he  tells  himself,  miserably ;  "  her  mother 
has  planned  it  well !  I  can't  combat  that  false  little  fairy,  who 
looks  as  innocent  as  a  harebell.  She  has  planned  it  well !  And 
she  will  teach  Ethel  to  think  me  careless  and  indifferent." 

There  is  no  professional  call  on  his  time  this  evening,  and  in 
Ids  desolate,  miserable  dulness  he  is  more  than  half  inclined  to 
go  to  the  Uplands,  where  two  women  are  waiting  to  welcome  him 
with  warm  gladness,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  two  who  have  gone 
away  from  hini  with  callous  indifference.  But  he  subdues  the 
half  inclination,  telling  himself  that  he  will  be  a  true  knight  to 
Ethel,  however  sorely  she  may  try  him. 

It  is  disappointing  after  this  to  find  his  sister  and  Miss 
Somerset  waiting  for  him  under  the  verandah,  outside  his 
drawing-room  window. 

Chapter  VI. 

A  father's  prayer  and  plan. 

Ethel  Heatherley  must  be  freed  from  the  odium  of  being  sus- 
pected of  being  either  heartless  or  sly  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. The  temptation  of  being  taken  into  the  heart  of  beautiful 
scenery  has  been  put  before  her  suddenly  and  adroitly  by  old  Lady 
St.  Just,  who  likes  interfering  with  a  love-affair  for  love  of  inter- 
ference; and  who,  additionally,  really  thinks  "that  pretty  Ethel 
Heatherley  ought  to  marry  someone  better  than  a  country  sur- 
geon." Having  once  committed  herself  to  the  public  statement 
of  this  opinion,  she  is  determined  to  leave  no  stone  untmned  in 
the  path  by  which  she  proposes  to  lead  Ethel  out  of  the  local  dif- 
ficulty; and,  without  consulting  Ethel's  feelings  or  wishes  in  the 
least,  proceeds  to  pull  various  strings,  by  means  of  which  she 
intends  to  set  various  influential  puppets  in  motion. 

"  Keep  her  from  corresponding  with  the  young  man  while  she  is 
^^^Jy  and  leave  the  rest  to  me,"  her  ladyship  says  to  Mrs. 
Heatherley,  "  and  be  ready  to  start  within  an  hour  after  Ethel 
hears  that  we  are  going." 

"All  letters  shall  wait  our  return,   and  I'm  always  in  light 
niarching  order,"  Mrs.  Heatherley  says,  blithely.     "  My  only  dif- 
ficulty will  be  in  case  she  insists  on  seeing  him  before  she  goes." 
**  Don't  let  her  know  she 's  going  till  he  has  started  on  his  long 
mominfir  round.     The  rest  will  be  easy.     Ethel  is  not  an  infatu- 
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ated  goose.  She  won't  be  impolite  enough  to  want  to  make  us  lose 
our  train,  in  order  that  she  may  take  a  sentimental  leave  of  her 
lover,''  Lady  St.  Just  says,  gruffly.  And  on  these  lines  Mrs. 
Heatherley  works. 

Ethel  is  apprised  of  the  contemplated  pleasure-trip,  made  to 
engross  herself  with  packing,  told  of  Miss  GiflFord's  arrival  with  a 
^*  lovely  friend,  who  has  already  shocked  the  worthy  mistress  of 
the  Uplands  by  her  eagerness  to  see  Mr.  GiflFord,"  and,  in  short, 
admirably  "managed"  through  the  hour  that  elapses  between 
her  hearing  that  she  is  to  go,  and  her  going. 

When,  in  a  flush  of  pleased  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  the 
change,  mixed  with  a  blush  at  the  sound  of  the  alarming  charms  of 
Miss  Somerset,  Ethel  comes  down  ready  dressed  for  the  journey, 
Lady  St.  Just  is  waiting  for  them  in  her  carriage  at  the  door. 

"  Mother,"  Ethel  whispers,  **  you  said  you'd  go  and  tell  Walter, 
and  fetch  him  up.     Have  you  been  ?     Wlby  isn't  he  here  ?  " 

"  His  sister  was  there,  dear  child,  and  I  could  not  get  a  dear 
answer  from  her  as  to  where  her  brother  was,"  Mrs.  Heatherley 
says,  with  affected  hesitation.  "  Don't  mind  it^  dear ;  if  he's 
worth  anything,  he  will  not  be  dazzled  away  from  you,  though  they 
say  this  Miss  Somerset  is  very  dazzling.  I  almost  wish  I  had  not 
sent  up  to  the  farm  for  egffs  this  morning ;  then  I  should  not  have 
heard  of  her  beauty,  and  her  anxiety  to  see  *  Walter,'  as  she  calls 
him.  The  servant  told  Sarah  that  the  young  lady  wouldn't  eat 
any  breakfast  till  Miss  Gifford  went  to  fetch  her  brother ;  so,  I 
suppose,  he  had  gone  to  the  Uplands  when  I  went  to  his  house 
with  your  message.     Naturally,  I  did  not  leave  it  with  his  sister." 

Mrs.  Heatherley  speaks  almost  sadly,  her  sympathy  with  her 
child  is  so  strong.  But  her  heart  bounds  with  delight  when  Ethel 
replies : 

"  Come,  mother,  dear ;  Lady  St.  Just  is  waiting  for  us.  Walter 
will  write  to  me,  if  he  cares  still.  Of  course,  hell  get  our  address 
from  the  servants." 

This  is  not  said  in  the  form  of  a  question ;  consequently  Mrs. 
Heatherley  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  answer  it.  In  a  few 
minutes  her  heart  bounds  more  exultantly  still !  They  are  clear  out 
of  AUerton  Towers  without  having  met  with  any  obstruction  from 
Walter  Gifford.  It  will  be  six  weeks  before  he  will  have  a  chance 
of  making  a  personal  appeal  to  Ethel  I  Time  is  so  kind  in  the  way 
of  obliterating  one  set  of  impressions,  and  substituting  others. 
Ethel  is  so  pretty,  and  fascinating,  and  sensible ;  and  dear  Lady 
St.  Just  is  so  practical  and  successful  as  a  social  diplomatist !  No 
wonder  that  Mrs.  Heatherley  feels  satisfied  that  these  ensuing  six 
-weeks  will  contain  all  the  i>ossibilities  on  which  she  relies  to  save 
her. 

"  It  has  all  been  so  sudden  that  I  don't  even  know  where  we  are 
going  first,"  Ethel  says,  as  the  train  bears  them  free  of  Allerton 
"Towers. 
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"  Be  satisfied  to  know  that  Lady  St.  Just  has  arranged  a  series 
of  most  delightful  surprises  for  you,  Ethel.  You  could  never  have 
arranged  anything  half  so  charming  for  yourself,"  her  mother  says, 
rapturously ;  and  Ethel  strives  to  express  gratitude,  and  to  repress 
cmdosity.  But  the  latter  is  very  strong  within  her,  and  will  put 
forth  its  head  again  presently. 

"Shall  we  be  travelling  all  the  time.  Lady  St.  Just  ? ^ 

"We  shall  travel  till  we  settle  for  a  time,"  her  ladyship 
says,  and  again  Ethel  combats  curiosity  successfully  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"  Shall  we  settle  for  more  than  a  week  ?  " 

Lady  St.  Just  nods  assent. 

"  For  a  fortnight ;  or  a  month  perhaps  ?  " 

"About  a  month;  that  will  bring  us  to  the  end  of  September,^ 
and  the  best  of  the  shooting  will  be  over  then." 

**  Oh  !    Are  we  going  to  stay  at  a  shooting  box  ?  " 

"Yes." 

«  At  one  of  Lord  St.  Just's  ?  " 

"  At  one  that  he  rents." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  In  Gloucestershire." 

"Lady  St,  Just,  do  tell  me  a  little  more  about  it,  IVe  never  been 
at  a  shooting  box ;  is  this  one  large  or  small,  beautiful  or  bleak, 
and  what  is  it  called  ?  " 

"  It's  a  bijou  shooting  box,  and  it's  called  Boyne  Gate,"  Lady 
St.  Just  says,  fixing  her  eyes  full  on  Ethel.  "If  you  want  to 
know  more  about  it,  my  dear,  you  must  get  your  information  firom 
the  Marquis  of  Monkstown,  of  whom  we  rent  it,  when  he  and  his 
8on,  Lord  Kenmare,  come  to  stay  with  us  in  a  fortnight." 

Ethel  feels  her  face  tingling  as  this  abrupt  mention  is  made  of 
Marcus  Boyne's  fether  and  brother ;  but  she  struggles  to  speak 
unconcernedly : 

"  I  thought  Lord  Kenmare  was  very  ill  ?  " 

"The  one  you  are  thinking  of  died  the  day  before  yesterday  p 
Marcus  is  Kenmare  now.  And  now,  my  dear,  take  your  book,  or 
keep  quiet,  I  like  to  read  when  I'm  travelling,  and  hate  to 
be  bothered  with  questions." 

Ethel  is  only  too  glad  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  of 
hiding  her  confusion  imder  cover  of  being  engrossed  with  a 
book.  Has  Fate  played  her  this  trick,  and  are  her  mother  and 
I-iady  St.  Just  guiltless  in  the  matter  of  bringing  her  into  colli- 
sion with  that  delightfully  dangerous  rock  on  which  her  fidelity  to 
Walter  Gifford  was  so  nearly  wrecked  the  other  day  ?  If  Fate 
alone  is  to  blame,  then  will  Ethel  go  through  the  ordeal  of  another 
meeting  with  Marcus  without  repining  and  without  reproach. 
But  if  her  mother  and  Lady  St.  Just  are  leagued  against  her  and 
W^ter,  then  Ethel  will  retire  from  the  unequal  battle,  lest  she 
loses  it 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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"  Oh,  Walter !  pray  that  I  may  be  true  if  I  am  tried,''  the  girl 
says  to  herself,  "  for  I  love  you  and  honom*  you ;  but  the  other 
loves  me  so  well,  and  tells  me,  too,  so  warmly." 

Meanwhile  "the  other" — his  sorrowful  duty  of  soothing  the 
last  sad,  nearly  unconscious  hours  of  his  afflicted  brother  over — is 
trying  hard  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  influences  of  his  fsither  and 
his  unwon  love. 

The  young  man's  task  is  a  hard  one.  He  is  Lord  Kenmare  now, 
the  heir  and  hope  of  his  house,  and  his  father  can  but  partially  con- 
ceal the  satisfaction  he  feels  in  having  sach  an  heir.  The 
Marquis  of  Monkstown  has  suffered  keenly  both  in  his  affections 
and  hid  pride  during  the  whole  term  of  life  allotted  to  the  poor 
boy  who  is  now  gone.  He  has  loved  him,  Kenmare,  as  a  son,  but 
he  has  shrank  with  bitter  sickening  pain  of  mind  and  heart  from 
the  thought  of  Kenmare  as  his  successor.  And  in  a  dim  way  the 
poor  young  fellow,  who  has  not  been  so  altogether  witless  as  some 
have  believed,  has  felt  and  mourned  over  his  own  indolent  inability 
to  satisfy.  When  this  grief  and  mourning  and  self-distrust  has 
"been  overwhelming  him  at  times,  he  would  have  died  tmder  it, 
battered  down  by  the  hard  heavy  cruelty  of  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  brother  Marcus.  But  Marcus  is  too  like  the  mother  they 
loved  and  have  lost,  to  have  anything  but  deep  generous  love  in 
his  heart  for  his  brother.  So  it  is  in  Marcus's  arms  that  Kenmare 
has  died,  and  to  Marcus's  lot  it  fells  now  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
first  burst  of  mingled  grief  and  relief  which  emanates  from  Lord 
Monkstown,  carrying  with  it  a  confidence  which  is  almost  a  command. 

**  While  my  poor  boy  lived  I  said  nothing  to  you  about  your 
cousin  Caroline ;  your  uncle  would  never  have  let  her  look  at  you," 
Lord  Monkstown  says  to  the  son  who  is  Lord  Kenmare  now  and 
who  will  be  Marquis  of  Monkstown,  the  day  after  the  death  which 
Marcus  is  deploring  with  boyish  honesty  and  fervour ;  "  but  it's 
different  now,  and  it's  my  duty  as  a  fether  to  tell  you  what  good 
fortune  may  be  yours  for  the  asking." 

"I  think  there's  only  one  human  being  on  the  tatce  of  the 
earth  for  whom  I  care  rather  less  than  I  do  for  my  cousin  Caroline, 
and  that  is  for  my  uncle  Hawtrey,"  Kenmare  says  languidly.  His 
thoughts  are  with  his  dead  brother  and  his  living  love,  Ethel 
Heatherley,  "  who  will  be  sorry  for  his  loss  when  she  hears  of  it." 
He  does  not  like  having  these  thoughts  rudely  disturbed  by 
suggestions  about  relations  whom  he  rather  dislikes  than  other- 
wise. 

"  Caroline  Hawtrey  has  fifty  thousand  a-year  of  her  own,"  Lord 
Monkstown  says. 

"  Ah  1  so  I've  heard ;  she  has  reason  to  bless  Cotton.  I  suppose 
she'll  buy  a  title  with  it;  something  bigger  than  her  mother 
succeeded  in  getting.  Sir  John  Hawtrey  was  quite  a  little  one, 
but  he's  a  more  decent  article  to  hand  about  as  a  father  than  old 
Willesdon,  of  Manchester,  is  reputed  to  have  been." 
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**  Sir  John  Hawtrey  is  your  mother's  brother,  Kenmare,''  the 
Marqnis  fiays,  rebukingly,  but  his  eyes  kindle  with  sympathetic 
fire  when  his  son  flashes  out — 

"  A  brother  who  gave  my  mother  many  a  heart-ache,  many  a 
rude  rebufT  and  harsh  word  when  she  was  Lady  Kenmare,  and 
some  of  his  bloated  wealth  might  have  made  life  smoother  than  it 
waa  then  for  yon  and  her.  My  brother,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  afflicted  as  he  was  if  his  mother's  brother  had  been  more  of 
a  man  and  less  of  a  mean  brute  before  your  eldest  son  was 
bom,  m.** 

"Forget  old  injuries,  Kenmare;    Sir  John  and  I  have  been 

fiiaiMJUy  now  for  many  a  long  year ;  we  buried  the  hatchet " 

"  When  you  came  to  the  title  and  a  good  property ;  yes,  I  know 
that,  &ther;  but  my  brother's  case  was  beyond  medical  skill  by 
that  time  I've  heard  my  mother  say,  and  when  Sir  John  Hawtrey 
sheds  crocodile  tears  over  Kenmare's  grave,  I  shall  remember  and 
perhaps  remind  him  that  the  nephew  he  professes  to  lament 
might  have  been  alive  and  well  now  if  he  had  spared  a  few 
guineas  &om  his  thousands  some  years  ago  to  a  sister's  prayers 
and  tears." 

**  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us?"  quotes  Ix>rd  Monkstown  gravely  and  earnestly, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder.  "  Besides,"  he  adds,  "  in 
any  case  she  is  guiltless  of  all  offence  against  us.  She  must  not 
be  held  accountable  or  to  blame  for  her  father's  indifference  and 
neglect.  You  are  in  a  position  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  any  woman 
in  England ;  your  uncle  will  admit  that  though  his  daughter  is  a 
nu^ificent  mateh  from  the  money  point  of  view,  you  will  bestow 
a  grand  equivalent  on  her ;  and  as  you  are  free  to  make  it  I  pray 
you  to  do  so,  my  boy^  for  Irish  land  no  longer  keeps  up  Irish 
titles." 

"I'm  not  free  to  make  it,"  Kenmare  says,  quietly.  He  has 
grown  considerably  older  during  these  sad  days  which  he  has 
spent  by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  brother.  Manhood  and  boyhood 
are  separated  by  so  fine  and  delicate  a  line  that  a  sharp  touch  of 
sorrow,  a  keen  feeling  of  responsibility,  are,  as  a  rule,  quite 
sufficient  to  break  it. 

"Not  free!" — Lord  Monkstown  has  bushy  eyebrows  and 
penetrating  deep  blue  eyes.  His  glance  stabs  like  steel  as  he 
utters  these  words — "  Not  free  ! " 

"Well,  not  free  in  a  sense,"  Kenmare  says,  moving  uneasily 
under  the  stabbing  glance,  not  from  any  feeling  of  shame  for  his 
love,  but  because  of  the  disquieting  doubt  he  has  of  having  won 
anything  like  reciprocal  feeling  from  her. 

"  In  what  sense,  may  I  ask,  are  you — ^who  are  responsible  now 
for  the  honour  of  the  house  and  the  welfare  of  the  house — boimd  ?  " 
the  Marquis  asks  with  his  grandest,  because  it  is  his  most  subdued 
and  intensely  quiet,  manner. 

X  2 
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"  I  am  neither  bound  nor  free,"  Kenmare  says,  trying  to  laugh 
away  his  own  confusion.  **The  truth  is,  sir,  I  have  seen  a  girl 
who  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  girl  I  can  ever  care  to  marry,  but 
I  am  afraid  she  will  never  care  to  marry  me." 

"  May  I  ask  whether  or  not  you  have  confided  these  romantic 
sentiments  to  the  young  lady  ?  " 

"I  have  let  her  know  that  I  like  her  —  that  I  like  her 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,"  Kenmare  says,  flushing 
hotly. 

^^  And  she,  I  presume,  has  been  prudent  enough  to  say  nothing 
definite  ?  " 

"Why  should  you  presume  that,  sir?"  Kenmare  asked, 
angrily. 

"Because  I  assume  that  you  declared  yourself — ^while  you  were 
my  second  son — with  no  income  worth  mentioning;  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  girls  of  this  generation  that  they  are  prudent  enough 
t3  be  indefinite  with  younger  sons." 

"  She  is  not  a  girl  of  the  class  you  are  thinking  of^  sir!" 

"Grood  Heavens,  Kenmare,  I  am  thinking  of  gentlewomen  of 
our  own  class !     Is  your  enslaver  beyond  that  pale  ?" 

"  She  is  the  sweetest  gentlewoman  that  ever  breathed,"  Kenmare 
cries,  hotly ;  but  she  is  not  a  fashionable  girl  who  regulates  her 
Kmiles  to  the  fellows  about  her  according  to  their  incomes:  the 
same  day  I  told  her  dear  old  Ken.  was  dying,  I  told  her  that  I 
loved  her  and  would  go  back  to  her ;  and  she  stood  out  against  me, 
and  tried  her  best  to  make  me  feel  that  nothing  should  ever  tempt 
her  to " 

He  i^auses  abruptly ;  after  all  he  is  not  justified  in  speaking  of 
Ethel's  engagement  to  Mr.  Gifford,  to  his  father,  who  will  regard 
it  as  another  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  (Kenmare's)  wishes. 

"  Yes  !  that  nothing  shall  ever  tempt  her  to  do — do  what  ?  " 
Ix>rd  Monkstown  asks,  icily. 

"  To — to  have  anything  to  do  with  me,"  Kenmare  stanmiers  out 
composedly,  and  Lord  Monkstown  smiles  in  a  weary,  pitying  way, 
that  shows  he  suspects  his  son  is  not  stating  the  case  fully. 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  this  young  lady's  name,  it  is  probably 
one  I  have  never  heard,  nor  will  I  ask  where  you  met  her ;  Townley 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  bring  you  in  contact  with 
designing  rustic  beauty;  however,  as  things  are,  all  is  well,  and  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  I  can  honorably  repeat  what  I  said  of  you 
just  now — ^you  are  free  to  make  the  best  match  that  may  be  miade 
in  the  kingdom ;  I  need  not  add,  my  boy,  that  it  is  the  fervent 
prayer  of  my  poor,  over-tried  heart,  that  you  make  it." 

"Does  Miss  Hawtrey  know  of  your  wishes?"  Kenmare  asked, 
gloomily. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?  Is  it  likely  that  we  would  risk 
wounding  her  amour  propre  until  we  were  sure  of  your  prompt 
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and  eager  acquiescence  in  the  scheme  for  your  own  happiness : 
Caroline  will  accompany  her  &ther,  and  when  they  leave  we  shall 
go  back  with  them ;  Boyne-gate  is  close  to  Hawtrey's  place,  and  I 
have  accepts  an  invitation  from  St.  Just  to  stay  there  for  a 
month ;  by  the  way,  Ijody  St.  Just  hopes  that  you  will  go  to  her 
for  a  few  days." 

"Hate  staying  at  Boyne-gate,*'  Kenmare  grumbles,  little 
guessing  who  will  be  there  to  make  Boyne-gate  an  Elysium  on  earth 
to  him. 

"When  youVe  tired  of  it  you  can  go  to  your  Uncle  Hawtrey's, 
and  in  her  own  home  you  will  have  the  best  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  best  way  of  winning  my  dear  little  niece,"  Lord  Monkstown 
says  conclusively,  and  for  the  time  Kenmare  feels  that  it  will  be 
wise  on  his  part  to  say  no  more  of  Ethel. 

The  poor  young  fellow  feels  the  iron  entering  into  him  whichever 
way  he  turns.  On  the  one  side  is  Ethel,  who,  though  she  has  not 
disdained  has  unquestionably  not  encouraged  his  suit,  and  on  the 
other  side  is  his  &ther  unconditionally  scorning  him  for  pursuing 
it — or  rather  for  wanting  to  pursue  it,  and  despising  Ethel  without 
knowing  her. 

"  Jove !  she'd  match  him  for  pride,  and  beat  him  hollow  for 
savoir  faire,^  Kenmare  tells  himself.  At  the  same  time  he 
admits  to  himself  that  his  &ther  will  have  a  fair  amount  of  right 
and  justice  on  his  side  even  if  he  does  oppose  an  alliance  with  the 
Heatherleys  with  aH  his  might. 

"The  girl  is  perfect,  as  perfect  as  my  wife  ought  to  be,"  the 
young  fellow  savs  proudly  to  himself,  "  but  I  wouldn't  like  to  meet 
the  mother  in  the  dark  if  I  had  offended  her ;  she'd  as  soon  throttle 
that  young  doctor  now  as  look  at  him — for  the  sake  of  clearing 
my  path ;  and  if  an  eligible  duke  cast  a  gracious  glance  at  Ethel  I 
—the  woman  I  wan't  to  make  my  mother-in-law  would  gladly 
poison  me !  All  the  same,  I'll  risk  the  surgeon's  life  and  my  own 
for  Ethel's  sake." 

(To  be  contlnueJ.) 
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^*  He  saw  she  was  vexed  "  (I  am  quoting  from  Lord  BeaooBsfield's 
kaleidoscopic  novel  Endymion);  "and  this  great  man  who 
was,  at  this  time,  meditating  one  of  the  most  daring  acts  of 
modem  diplomacy,  who  had  the  reputation,  in  his  conduct  of 
public  aflG^irs,  of  being  not  only  courageous,  but  of  being  st^m, 
inflexible,  unfeeling,  and  unscrupulous,  beyond  ordinary  statesmen ; 
who  had  passed  his  morning  in  writing  a  menacing  despatch  to  a 
great  foreign  power,  and  in  intimating  combinations  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  other  first-rat€  states,  which  they  almost  trembled  to 
receive,  was  quite  upset  by  seeing  his  wife  chagrined." 

That  a  wife's  chagrin  usually  upsets  her  husband  is,  we  know, 
a  thing  of  ordinary  course ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  thus  that 
Ijord  Beaconsfield  writes  of  Lord  Koehampton,  who,  as  my  readers 
are  aware,  is  a  kaleidoscopic  portrait  of  Ix>rd  Palmerston,  who  was 
the  leading  actor  in  the  events  which  I  shall  presently  have  to 
describe. 

And  here,  before  I  come  to  my  subject,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
brief  remark  as  to  Endymion,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  re- 
ceived scant  justice  from  the  public.  Because  they  have  been 
unable  to  "  ticket "  every  character  in  it,  as  you  "  ticket "  the 
waxwork  figures  in  Baker  Street ;  because  Lord  Roehampton  is  not 
precisely  like — especially  in  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death — 
to  Lord  Palmerston ;  because  Myra  is  not  quite  the  Empress 
Eugenie;  because  the  adventures  of  Prince  Florestan  do  not 
exacty  tally  with  those  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  because  the  Eglinton 
tournament  did  not  take  place  where  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
located  it,  the  critics  weep  and  wail.  He  gave  them  a  romance, 
and  they  grumble  because  it  was  not  a  directory,  or  a  Catalogue 
RaisonnSe.  The  plain  fact  is  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  coming  to  the 
close  of  a  long  life  of  varied  experiences,  caught  up  all  his  recol- 
lections, shook  them  up  in  his  mind,  as  we  shake  up  the  firagments 
of  coloured  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  and  produced  a  picture,  which 
contained  all  that  he  had  known,  though  it  contained  nothing 
which  is  in  the  absolute  order  in  which  he  had  known  it.  It  is 
with  one  of  his  bits  of  coloured  glass  that  I  am  now  going  to  deal. 

It  was  in  the  year  1839  that  Lord  Palmerston  not  only  medi- 
tated, but  perpetrated,  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  calls  "  one  of  the 
most  daring  acts  of  modem  diplomacy."  Whether  posterity  which 
is,  necessarily,  "wise  after  the  event,"  will  applaud  the  i)olicy,  as 
much    as    his    contemix)raries  applauded    the    daring  of  Lord 
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Palmerston,  is  a  problem  which  time  alone  can  solve ;  bnt  for  the 
moment  he  was  successful  and,  if  skill  and  resolution  ever  deserved 
success,  he  deserved  it.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  had 
been  nick-named  "  Cupid,"  in  silly  coteries  and  flippant  clubs.  At 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  events  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
and  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  a  saucy  but,  therefore, 
papular  member  of  Parliament  was  asked  the  question,  "  What  are 
we  to  do  with  Palmerston  ?"  **  Oh,"  said  the  licensed  parliamentary 
jester,  "  we  must  make  him  master  of  the  ceremonies !"  In  1839, 
Lord  Palmerston  showed  that  there  was  nothing  in  him  of  the 
Gupidon  or  the  petit  mattre.  He  was  in  politics  what  Poly- 
phemus, according  to  Leigh  Hunt,  was  in  love.  The  poet  tells  us 
that  the  ancient  shepherd 

"  loved, 
Not  in  the  little  present-making  style, 
With  baskets  of  new  f mit  and  pots  of  roses, 
But  with  consuming  passion." 

In  like  manner  Lord  Palmerston,  though  he  was  always  suave  and 
courteous,  did  not  strive  to  conduct  foreign  affairs  with  honied 
words  and  pleasingly  plausible  protocols ;  but^  in  his  conversations, 
and  in  his  despatches,  went  straight  to  his  point  and  gained  it. 
He  was  the  Polyphemus  of  modem  diplomacy.  In  the  summer  of 
1839  the  fete  of  the  House  of  Othman  was  trembling  in  the 
balance,  as  it  still  trembles.  The  sacred  sabre  had  passed  from 
the  strong  grasp  of  Mahmoud,  the  Reformer,  to  the  feeble  fingers  of 
Abdul  Medjid,  of  whom  Von  Moltke,  who  saw  him  shortly  after 
wards,  wrote:  "He  appeared,  to  me,  to  be  more  taciturn  and 
grave  than  Sultkn  Mahmoud.  He  has  reason  to  be  grave !  .  .  • 
Sultan  Mahmoud  has  transmitted  the  country  in  a  most  deplorable 
state  to  his  young  successor,  for  the  Ottoman  empire  is  as  weak  as 
an  infent  in  its  new  institutions,  which  have  not  yet  taken  root ; 
and  it  is  as  decrepit  as  an  old  man  in  its  own  institutions,  which 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  survive.''  Evidently,  in  Von  Moltke's 
opinion,  Mahmoud's  experiment  of  "  putting  new  wine  into  old 
bottles  "  had  not  succeeded.  Yet  Mahmoud's  life,  from  the  day  on 
which  Bairaktar  released  him  from  the  prison  in  which  his  brother 
had  confined  him,  to  the  day  on  which  ne  was  carried  to  his  final 
prison  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  divides  the  Marmora  from 
the  Golden  Horn,  had  been  one  of  excellent,  though  infructuous 
intentions.     All  his  life  long  he  had  been  striving 

"  To  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breast  the  blows  of  circumstance, 
And  grapple  with  his  eril  star.** 

But  ^^  the  stars  in  their  courses  "  had  fought  against  him,  as  they 
fought  against  Sisera,  and  he  had  failed.  The  record  of  his  reign 
is  a  record  of  disaster;  that  of  his  death  is  the  history  of  a  broken 
heart,  A  brief  summary  of  the  leading  events  of  his  reign  is  re- 
quired to  enable  my  readers  rightly  to  appreciate  my  narrative  of 
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those  which  followed  upon  his  death.  As  we  have  seen,  he  lost 
Algeria  in  1830,  and  in  the  struggle,  which  endured  from  1820  to 
1829,  he  lost  Greece.  In  1827  occurred  the  "untoward  event" 
(as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  it)  of  Navarino,  when  the 
European  concert,  which  doubtless  was  then  as  now  anxious  to  main- 
tain "  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,**  made  a  very  vifirorous 
"  naval  demonstration,"  and  destroyed  the  combined  Turkish  and 
I^yptian  fleets.  In  1826,  irritated  by  the  dangerous  lawlesraess 
of  the  Janissaries,  he  broke  up  the  only  effective  military  ot- 
ganization  which  his  empire  possessed,  and  which  he  never  was 
able  properly  to  replace.  He  was  a  daringly  impulsive  man !  In 
1828  when  he  presided  over  the  Divan,  which  had  met  to 
consider  the  aggressive  demands  of  Bussia,  and  when  his 
council  was  wavering,  he  suddenly  rose  from  his  seat  and 
said  :  "  Take  off  the  horse's  bridle,  and  he  will  go  to  his  stable ! " 
War  was  immediately  declared  against  Bussia ;  and  we  know  the 
result.  "The  horse  "  did  "go  to  his  stable," but  it  was  not  the 
Turkish  horse !  The  Bussians  also  took  the  bridle  off  their  horse, 
and  it  reached  Adrianople,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to 
return.  Although  Mahmoud  was  a  Dervish  of  the  Bektachee 
order,  he  expelled  the  fanatical  Bektachees  frx)m  his  capital,  and 
lived  ever  after  in  danger  of  their  daggers.  He  favour^  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  into  Turkish  waters,  and  incurred  the  wrath 
of  the  Ulemas,  because  he  made  a  trip  in  the  first  steamboat 
which  the  Giaoiu-s  sent  into  the  Bosphorus.  He  gave  almost  equal 
offence  by  allowing  his  portrait,  which  of  course  was  that  of  "  the 
shadow  of  Allah  upon  earth,"  to  be  painted.  In  1837  he  sent  a 
.secret  naval  expedition  to  Tunis  to  counteract  the  increasing  power 
of  the  French,  but  the  expedition  failed.  History  always  repeats 
itself!  In  1838  he  abolished  the  office  of  Grand  Vizier,  which 
has  been  restored  and  a^in  abolished,  and  again  restored,  more 
than  once  since.  Turkish  institutions  have  an  incurable  vitality 
at  all  times ;  and  the  worse  they  are  the  more  incapable  are  they 
of  conquering  their  propensity  to  live.  In  1838  the  struggle  b^ 
tween  Mehemet  Ali  and  himself  for  the  possession  of  Syria,  which 
had  commenced  in  1831,  but  had  been  suspended  by  the  benevo- 
lent European  concert  in  1833,  was  renewed  with  fierceness  on 
both  sides.  "  From  January,  1839,"  writes  Von  Moltke,  "  the 
Sultan  was  visibly  resolved  to  free  himself  from  his  painful  position 
by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  made  great  sacrifices, 
and  did  not  recoil  before  any  amount  of  expenditure.  The  army 
was  recruited  by  violent  measures  ;  honours  and  distinctions  were 
conferred  with  a  liberal  hand  upon  the  officers;  an  abundant 
supply  of  war  material  and  provisions  was  collected,  and  carte 
blanche  was  given  to  the  general  in  command."  Alas !  for  the 
"  vanity  of  human  wishes."  The  general  availed  himself  of  the 
carte  blanche  solely  to  lose  the  campaign ;  the  highly-decorated 
officers  proved  wholly  inefficient ;  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  forced 
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into  the  ranks,  deserted  in  large  numbers^  and  the  costly  war 
material  and  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  The 
battle  of  Nisib,  at  which  Von  Moltke  was  present  on  the  Turkish 
side,  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Turks,  and  threatened  to 
confirm  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  possession  of  Syria  and  Mesoptamia. 
In  Von  Moltke's  opinion  the  battle  was  equally  ill  fought  on  both 
sides.  He  thought  that  the  Turks  ought  to  have  won,  and  gave 
their  general  sound  strategic  advice,  which  he  details  ;  but  his 
advice  was  overruled  by  the  Mollahs  and  the  Hodjas,  who  ac- 
companied the  Turkish  army,  and  on  whom  no  portion  of  the 
military  mantle,  which  Arabian  and  Syrian  and  Turkish  priests  had 
worn  in  former  days,  seems  to  have  fallen.  When  Von  Moltke, 
after  CTeat  difficulties,  sot  to  Constantinople,  Mahmoud  was  dead, 
and  the  Capitan  Pacha  had  stolen  the  Turkish  fleet  and  had  handed 
it  over  to  Mehemet  Ali,  in  Alexandria.  He  had  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  Tatar  to  Hafiz  Pacha,  the  defeated  general,  but  of  whose  de- 
feat he  knew  nothing,  to  urge  him  to  march  on  Constantinople  and 
revolt  against  the  Sultan.  Thus  the  fanatical  ignorance  of  the 
priests,  and  the  customary  baseness  of  the  Pachas,  had  inflicted 
two  terrible  blows  upon  the  &st-declining  Ottoman  power,  and 
had  completed  the  destruction  of  the  imfortunate  Mahmoud's 
plans. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  in  considering  the  following 
remarks,  that  in  those  pre-telcCTaphic  days,  and  when  steam  was  as 
yet  in  its  infiEtncy,  news  travelled  but  slowly.  The  news  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  27th  June,  did  not 
reach  Paris,  by  the  unsatisfiEtctory  medium  of  the  semaphore,  until 
the  17th  July,  and  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Nisib,  which  took 
place  on  the  25th  June,  did  not  reach  Paris  until  the  23rd  July. 
Throughout  the  first  six  months  of  1839,  some  of  the  diplomatists 
of  Europe,  in  a  sublime  ignorance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  events 
were  occurring,  were  flattering  themselves  that  they  could  mould 
to  their  wishes  the  events  wnich  were  fast  slipping  firom  their 
grasp.  Lord  Palmerston  had  no  such  illusions,  or  ratner  he  knew 
that  only  one  course  was  proper  for  him,  and  he  prepared  to  take 
it  Bunng  the  period  it  had  occurred  to  the  busy  mind  of  M. 
Thiers,  who  was  the  master  spirit  of  the  cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe, 
that  it  would  be  well  for  France  to  throw  her  influence  and,  if 
need  be,  her  sword,  into  the  scale  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  to  obtain 
for  him  the  hereditary  possession,  not  merely  of  Egypt,  but  also 
of  Syria.  Doubtless  M.  Thiers,  who,  even  when  he  was  most  busy 
with  the  present,  was  still  mindful  of  the  past,  figured  to  himself 
that  France  might  yet  realise  the  dreams  of  Leibnitz  and  the 
Directory,  and  obtain,  through  her  influence  over  Mehemet  Ali  and 
his  successors,  the  long-coveted  predominance  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Of  course  he  approached  the  subject  warily,  and  in  all  the  corres- 
pondence which  passed  between  Marshal  Soult,  the  French 
Kinister   of  Foreign  Afiiairs,  and  the   French   Ambassador  in 
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London,  it  was  sought  to  make  the  English  Government  be- 
lieve that  France  ovdy  desired  the  pacification  of  the  East  and 
the  permanent  salvation  of  Europe. 

But  Lord  Palmerston,  strange  to  say,  did  not  look  at  the  matter 
from  M.  Thiers's  point  of  view,  and  he  soon  took  care  to  make  his 
own  views  and  those  of  the  English  Gx)vemment  known.  On  the 
night  of  the  24th  May,  1839,  Queen  Victoria,  who  had  not  l<Hig 
been  crowned,  and  was  not  yet  married,  gave  a  ball  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  at  this  ball  the  Baron  de  Bourqueney,  who  was  the 
French  Ambassador,  was  present.  We  know  very  well  what 
happened  at  a  ball  in  1815,  and,  doubtless,  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
as  in  Brussels, 

"  Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that  looked  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  belL** 

But  in  Buckingham  Palace,  as  in  Brussels,  there  came  across  the 
laughter,  and  the  music,  and  the  love-making,  the  distant  thunder 
of  approaching  war.  Poor  Baron  de  Bourqueney,  writing  on  the 
following  day  to  Marshal  Soult,  plaintively  tells  how  Lord 
Melbourne,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Normanby  came  to  him 
one  after  another  during  the  ball  and  expressed  their  strong 
opinion  of  the  gravity  of  uie  crisis.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
weak  brethren  in  the  English  Cabinet,  which,  if  it  did  not  pre- 
cisely display 

"  One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts,"* 

did  at  least  display  united  policy  and  united  firmness.  If  my 
readers  will  let  their  imaginations  dwell  upon  the  scene,  there  will 
rise  up  before  them  the  ghosts  of  many  great  actors  in  great 
events;  and  the  stem  picture  will  be  relieved  only  by  the  repro- 
duction of  the  Baron  de  Bourqueney's  dismay  when  he  foomd 
himself  challenged,  in  such  a  presence,  by  the  very  foremost  of 
English  statesmen.  But  a  worse  &te  was  in  store  tor  him,  for 
Ijord  Palmerston  requested  him  to  call  at  the  Foreign  Office  on 
the  following  day,  and  the  Baron  de  Bourqueney  was  no  more  able 
to  hold  his  own  against  Lord  Palmerston  tlum,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  M.  Benedetti  was  able  to  hold  his  own  against  Piince 
Bismarck.  On  the  25th  May,  Lord  Palmerston  was  careful  to 
inform  the  Baron  de  Bourqueney,  in  the  blandest  possible  manner, 
of  his  own  views  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  question,  and  it  most 
have  been  with  a  blank  astonishment  that  the  Baron  sat  down  to 
communicate  to  Marshal  Soult  the  particulars  of  his  conversation 
with  the  "  Judicious  Bottleholder,"  as  Lord  Palmerston,  jocosely 
but  truthfully,  was  eventually  to  be  called.  I  take  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Baron  de  Bourqueney's  despatch: — "I  start," 
said  Lord  Palmerston,  "  with  the  belief  that  our  common  object  is 
to  maintain  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  being,  not  the  best,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  not  the  worst  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  the 
European  equilibrium.    Amongst  the  English,  as  amongst  the 
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French,  there  is  a  bias  in  fiivour  of  the  Egyptian  Power.  This  is 
not  the  view  of  the  English  Grovemment,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  encounter  on  our  passage  through  the  affiiirs 
of  the  East.  If  it  he  (td/mitted  that  the  preservation  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  is  the  object  which  we  both  have  in  vieWy  we  have 
to  defend  it  from  its  friends,  as  well  as  from  its  enemies J^  In 
the  words  which  I  have  italicized  there  was  conveyed  to  M.  Thiers 
such  a  direct  slap  in  the  face  as  only  Lord  Palmerston  could  have 
administered.  Lord  Palmerston  went  on  to  point  out  the  means 
by  which  he  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  collision  between  the 
Sultan  and  his  vassal.  ^^  France  and  England,''  he  thought,  ^  should 
act  together,  and  should  send  out  joint  expeditions — the  French 
to  Alexandria  and  the  English  to  the  Dardanelles — and  should 
endeavour  with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity  to  bring  both  the 
combatants  to  reason."  In  the  negotiations  which  necessarily 
must  ensue  upon  this  combined  action,  he  thought  "  it  was  only 
fair  and  reasonable  that  Egypt  should  be  preserved  to  Mehemet 
Ali  and  his  heirs,  but  that  the  Sultan  should  be  secured  in  the 
possession  of  Syria."  In  short,  the  "  Judicious  Bottleholder  "  did 
not  intend  his  men  to  fight,  and  proposed  to  divide  the  stakes ; 
and  from  this  view  he  never  swerved  until,  at  the  inmiinent  risk  of 
war,  he  had  accomplished  his  object. 

There  was  some  question  then  as  to  the  action  of  Austria,  but  Lord 
Palmerston  seemed,  as  well  he  might,  to  be  without  apprehension 
on  the  score  of  Austria;  but,  when  the  Baron  de  Bourqueney 
evoked  the  grim  shade  of  Russia,  Lord  Palmerston  said  very 
calmly,  <<  Yes.  Here  we  have  two  possibilities  before  us !  The 
Porte  may  have  asked,  and  have  received,  aid  in  troops  and  ships 
from  Russia,  or  she  may  have  asked  for  such  aid,  and  have  been 
met  with  a  refusal.  In  the  first  case,  we  ought  to  propose  to 
Austria  to  join  us  in  requiring  Russia  to  withdraw  her  forces; 
iti  the  second  case,  we  ought  to  invite  Russia  to  enter  into  a  con- 
vention with  us  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  which  I 
have  indicated  to  you.  In  either  case,  by  the  means  which  I  have 
suggested,  we  shall  avoid  the  disastrous  efiects  which  must  result 
from  the  consignment  of  the  destinies  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
exclusively  to  Russia."  Such  was  the  conversation  which  took 
place  between  I^ord  Palmerston  and  the  Baron  de  Bourqueney  on 
the  25th  May,  1839,  and  in  it  was  struck  a  keynote  which  continued 
to  make  itself  heard  until  the  dispute  was  finally  settled. 

Nevertheless,  only  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  there  came  a 
^y  when,  if  we  may  trust  the  Baron  de  Bourqueney,  Ix)rd 
Palmerston,  for  a  moment,  lost  his  usual  composure.  It  was  when 
^e  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  the  battle  of  Nisib,  the 
death  of  Sultan  Mc^hmoud,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Capitan 
l^acha,  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  Fleet.  The  Baron  de  Bour- 
queney says,  writing  on  the  '23rd  July :  "  Lord  Palmerston  could 
»ot  restrain  a  movement  of  anger  against  the  blindness  which  had 
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led  Mahmoud  into  events  so  disastrous  to  his  empire,"  There 
was  once  a  diplomatist  who,  when  he  was  told  of  the  death  of  a 
rival,  said  musingly :  "  Now  what  can  be  the  fellow's  object  in 
dying  just  now?"  Lord  Palmerston  evidently  thought  that 
Mahmoud  had  died  inopportunely,  and  therefore  he  was  angry. 
But  that  which,  for  the  moment,  irritated  Lord  Palmerston,  pro- 
portionately, and  very  naturally,  invigorated  M .  Thiers.  Marshal 
Soult,  writing  to  the  Baron  de  Boiu-queney,  on  the  26th  July, 
said,  "  The  death  of  the  Sultan,  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  S3nia,  and  the  defection  of  the  Tiurkish  fleet,  have  brought 
the  empire  to  such  a  condition  that  nothing  but  the  protection  of 
Eiu-ope,  and  the  prudence  of  Mehemet  Ali,  can  save  anjrthing  for 
the  throne  of  the  young  Abdul  Medjid."  And  then  there  came 
from  Marshal  Soult  anouier  cold  douche  for  the  plans  and  hopes  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  **You  will  perceive,"  wrote  Marshal  Soult, 
**  that  after  the  death  of  Mahmoud,  the  Porte  announced  officially 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  its  intention  to  be 
reconciled  with  Mehemet  Ali,  and  to  make  concessions  to  him. 
You  will  see  also  that  Mehemet  Ali,  inflamed  by  the  triumph 
which  circumstances  have  given  to  him,  is  disposed  to  demand 
still  greater  concessions."  Now,  at  that  moment,  the  young  Abdul 
Medjid  was  under  the  absolute  tutelage  of  Riza  Pacha,  who  had 
been  his  father's  favourite  page,  but  had  become  his  mother's 
favourite  lover.  Riza  Pacha  was  throughout  his  life  a  corrupt  and 
profligate  scoundrel,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  he  was  preparing  to  sell  the  interests  of  Turkey  and  those  of 
Abdul  Medjid  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  that,  in  carrying  off  Uie 
Turkish  fleet  to  Alexandria,  the  Capitan  Pacha  had  acted  in  concert 
with  him.  But  if  Lord  Palmerston  were  for  a  moment  irritated, 
he  never  for  one  moment  lost  heart,  and  he  soon  recovered  his 
temper.  He  never  wavered  from  his  original  purpose,  nor  would 
he  for  one  instant  recognise  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  On  the  30th  July,  he  thus  expressed  himself  to 
the  Baron  de  Bourqueney,  and  his  remarks  are  a  summary  of  his 
views,  and  of  those  of  tne  English  Cabinet,  and  therefore  I  take 
them  in  extenao  from  the  Baron's  report  of  the  conversation. 
"  The  more  I  reflect "  (it  is  Lord  Palmerston  who  speaks)  "  on  the 
Eastern  Question  (and  I  assure  you  I  am  not  solely  occupied  by 
English  interests)  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  France  and 
England  can  only  have  one  object,  viz.,  the  security  and  the 
strength  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  or,  if  these  phrases  are  too 
ambitious,  the  return  of  that  empire  to  a  condition  which  shall 
involve  the  least  possible  risk  of  foreign  inter\^ention.  Well  I  we 
can  only  obtain  this  end  by  separating  the  Sultan  and  his  vassal  by 
the  desert.  Let  Mehemet  Ali  have  nis  Egypt,  and  let  him  have 
the  hereditary  investiture  which  he  demands,  but  let  collision  be 
no  more  possible,  and,  consequently  let  there  be  no  more 
proximity  (voievnage)  between  the  two  Powers.     Russia  covets  the 
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Earopean  provinces,  and  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  wishes  the 
separation  of  the  Asiatic  Provinces  from  the  Turkish  Empire.  Can 
we  serve  the  interests  of  Bussia  ?  Evidently  not !  You  talk  of 
the  material  obstacles  which  we  shall  have  to  overcome  vn  order  to 
attain  our  object^  but  I  think  thai  Mehemet  Ali  ivill  not  resist  the 
sincere  and  united  desire  of  the  Greal  Powers. 

**Such,"  continued  Lord  Palmerston,  "is  the  opinion  of  the 
English  Cabinet.  If  we  thought  that  Mehemet  AU  could  make 
himself  strong  and  respected  upon  the  Ottoman  throne  we  should 
say  *  Amen'  (ooii).  But,  convinced  as  we  are  that,  if  there  be  any 
tradition  left  in  tiie  Ottoman  Empire,  it  is  that  of  respect  for  the 
Imperial  family,  and  that  nothing  will  induce  the  Turks  to  regard 
Menemet  Ali  as  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  may  Heaven  guard 
us  from  embarking  in  such  a  policy.  It  would  only  give  us  for 
the  East  a  new  addition  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  which 
would  have  for  neighbours  people  who  would  never  be  weary  of 
internecine  strife."  Necessarily,  in  all  this  discussion  Bussia 
counted  for  much,  and  Austria  as  well  as  England  tried  hard  to 
keep  Bussia  within  the  European  Concert.  On  the  17th  August 
the  Baron  de  Bourqueney  reported  that  in  this  Lord  Palmerston 
expected  to  succeed,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  him  "  so  well 
satisfied  since  the  commencement  of  the  crisis."  Bussia  had 
certainly  shown  strong  signs  of  hostility  to  the  plans  of  France 
and  England,  but  was  evidently  beginning  to  "  put  water  in  her 

wine." 

#  •  •  •  • 

Let  me  now  make  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
who  was  in  1839  and  1840  such  an  enormous  "  bone  of  conten- 
tion." He  was  bom  in  Macedonia,  which  is  one  of  the  Greek 
provinces  of  European  Turkey,  and  at  Cavalla,  which  during  the 
recent  Busso-Turkish  war  was  but  too  well  known  to  many 
Europeans.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1769,  but  of  his  extraction 
I  can  write  nothing,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  no  one  in  this 
empire — not  even  the  Sultan  himself — knows  anjrthing  about  his 
extraction.  The  Turks  know  no  more  about  genealogy  than  they 
do  about  cricket,  and  they  do  not  know  much  about  that.  The 
reason  for  this  is  clear  and  easy  to  explain,  and  I  may  as  well  put 
it  plainly.  The  Turks  (and  I  am  not  writing  this  ill-naturedly) 
are  very  rarely  of  pure  Osmanli  race.  The  harem  life  is  fatal  to 
purity  of  race,  if  purity  of  race  be  desirable.  It  is  certain  that  no 
one  in  Turkey  can  boast  of  it — ^from  the  Sultan  downwards.  It  is 
becoming  generally  to  be  supposed  that  race  descends  from  the 
mother,  and  it  is  an  absolute  matter  of  history  that  no  Sultan,  and 
hardly  any  Pacha,  has  descended  from  an  Osmanli  mother.  If  we 
were  to  take  a  quart  of  milk,  and  water  it  down  drop  by  drop  for 
three  hundred  years,  we  should  have  a  fluid  answering  to  that 
which,  in  the  veins  of  Abdul  Hamid  the  Second,  is  called  the 
"blood  of  Sultan  Othman  !"    So  I  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  race 
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of  Mehemet  All.  He  proved  to  be  ^  a  good  man  of  his  hands,^ 
and  that  is  enough.  Nevertheless,  in  1799,  no  matter  what  was 
his  race,  he  joined  the  Turkish  army,  which  fought,  together  with 
the  English  army,  against  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  and  he  behaved 
well.  He  was  so  clever,  so  astute,  and  so  ambitious,  that  I  should 
suppose,  as  he  came  out  of  Macedonia,  there  must  have  been,  on 
the  mother's  side  at  least,  some  Greek  blood  in  his  veins.  Cer- 
tainly Philip  of  Macedon  was  not  more  unscrupulous,  nor  was 
Alexander  the  Great  more  ambitious  than  was  Mehemet  Ali. 
•  •  •  #  • 

There  was  much  in  common  between  him  and  Sultan  Mahmoud. 
Fifteen  years  before  Mahmoud  repressed  the  Janissaries  Mehemet 
Ali  had  exterminated  the  Mamelukes;  and  from  that  time  forward 
Mahmoud  and  Mehemet  Ali  ran  a  race,  which  will  come  hiereafler 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  contentions  kno?m  in 
history.  I  do  not  pretend  for  one  moment  to  compare  it  to  the 
race  between  Augustus  and  Antony.  We  must  not  compare 
**  small  things  with  great,"  but  still  the  analogy  remains.  How- 
ever in  the  modem  case  it  was  Antony,  and  not  Augustus,  who 
triumphed.  But  then  the  ancient  Antony  was  helped  by  Cleopatra, 
and  the  modem  Antony  was  helped  by  France.  In  1831  Mehemet 
Ali,  seeing  that  the  Turkish  power  had  been  seriously  crippled  at 
Navarino,  and  that  he  was  himself  coming  into  fevour  in  Europe, 
and  that  Egypt  was  considered  to  be  becoming  more  and  more 
important — as  the  best  route  to  India — ^bethoiqafht  him  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  extend  his  power  and  the  limits  of  his  sway; 
and  from  that  time  the  Sultan  had  continual  reason  to  say  to  him : 
**Art  not  thou  that  Egjrptian,  which  before  these  days  madest 
an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the  wilderness  four  thousand  men 
that  were  murderers  ?"  Nor  was  he  any  the  less  a  thorn  in  the 
sides  of  the  European  Powers,  to  whom  he  and  his  gave  good 
reason  to  remember  these  lines  of  Dryden : 

**  When  the  gods  moulded  up  the  paste  of  man, 
Some  of  the  dough  was  loft  upon  their  hands, 
For  want  of  souls,  and  so  they  made  Egyptians  !  ** 

In  1839,  however,  he  had  worked  himself,  by  ceaseless  intrigues, 
into  such  a  position  that  he  was  able  to  play  oflf  one  European 
Power  against  another ;  to  make  a  heavy  bid  for  the  support  of 
France;  and  to  make  more  than  one  power  tremble,  lest,  after  all, 
he  should  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Bussia.  Nothing  bat 
the  skill  and  daring  of  Lord  Palmerston  could  have  preserved  the 
European  concert,  and  discomfited  this  crafty  schemer.  A  series 
of  untoward  events  had  made  him,  as  he  thought,  master  of  the 
situation ;  he  knew  well  that  he  had  the  full  sympathy  of  a  great 
French  statesman,  and  that  possibly  he  had  also  the  full  sympathy 
of  a  crafty  French  monarch ;  and  he  began  to  dream  that  the 
Sultan's  throne  was  within  his  reach.     But  he  reckoned  without 
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Lord  Palmerston.  Desperate  as  was  the  condition  of  the  young 
Abdul  Medjid,  and  though  the  conquering  cause  pleased  M.  Thiers, 
the  conquered  cause  pleased  Lord  Palmerston.  He  held  more 
firmly  than  ever  to  his  opinion,  that  Mehemet  Ali  might  have 
Egypt,  but  that  he  should  not  have  Syria.  On  the  8th  August  he 
said  to  the  Baron  de  Bourqueney :  **  If  Egypt  and  Syria  be 
handed  over  to  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali,  how  can  Europe  flatter 
herself  that  the  merest  accident  will  not  suffice  to  break  the  very 
feeble  tie  with  which  you  propose  to  bind  those  provinces  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  ?  Their  absolute  independence  will  come  ;  and 
do  you  know  what  will  be  said  in  Europe  when  Bussia  shall  once 
more  covet  the  European  Provinces  ?  Europe  will  say  that  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  which  will  already  have  been  dismembered  by 
the  loss  of  a  part  of  its  Asiatic  Provinces,  is  no  longer  worth  the 
trouble,  or  the  risk  of  a  war  !**  In  September,  General  Sebastiani, 
who  had  replaced  M.  de  Bourqueney  in  London,  very  naively 
wrote :  "  I  have  tried  to  frighten  Lord  Palmerston  by  representing 
to  him  the  danger  to  which  the  peace  of  the  world  is  exposed  from 
the  extreme  measures  of  Mehemet  Ali  if  his  terms  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Porte  be  reftised."  He  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
frighten  the  Giants'  Causeway  or  Ailsa  Craig.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  by  this  time  got  all  the  threads  of  the  situation  in  his  hands, 
and  he  laughed  alike  at  the  menaces  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  at  the 
warnings  of  Mehemet  Ali's  friends.  By  January,  1840,  the  French 
chose  to  represent  that  Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  instance  of  Bussia, 
had  agreed  to  allow  Mehemet  Ali  to  retain  Sjnria  up  to  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  but,  when  General  Sebastiani  stated  this  to  the  English 
minister,  Lord  Palmerston  cut  him  short  with.  "  Why !  I  warmly 
contested  this  proposition,  because  it  would  compromise  my 
principle,  which  is,  *  Egypt  only,  and  the  desert  only  for  a 
frontier ;'  ^  and  beyond  this  he  would  not  go.  Still  France,  or 
rather  M.  Thiers,  was  not  discouraged,  and  in  February,  1840, 
M.  Guizot  was  sent  to  London  to  try  whether  he  could 
better  the  instruction  of  his  predecessors.  He  went  to  work 
with  the  solemnity  proper  to  a  historian,  but  he  could  do 
nothing  with  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  more  in  the  habit  of 
making,  than  of  writing  history.  In  feet  M.  Guizot  put  a  little 
too  much  history  into  his  conversation,  and  that  not  of  the  truest 
kind,  for  on  the  4th  of  March  he  had  the  hardihood  to  tell  Lord 
Palmerston  that,  before  the  battle  of  Nisib,  the  Sultan  had  been 
the  aggressor.  This  was  not  true,  but  Lord  Palmerston  was  too 
acute  a  logician  to  dispute  the  premises.  He  merely  said: 
"  What  is  tnat  to  the  purpose  ?  In  the  situation  of  the  two  parties 
there  must  have  been  an  aggrossor,  on  one  side  or  the  other ! 
How  were  a  sovereign  and  a  vassal,  each  with  arms  in  his  hands, 
to  be  kept  apart  ?  That  which  has  happened  was  certain  to  have 
happened,  and  will  happen  again  if  we  don't  take  pains  to  prevent 
it !"     Upon  this  the  historian  who,  of  course,  did  not  wish  to 
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relapse  into  silence,  was  forced  to  relapse  into  platitudes.  And 
then,  in  this  same  conversation,  there  came  out  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  apparently  velvet  paw  the  claw  of  a  tiger.  Said  he; 
"  Would  not  France  like  to  see  in  Egypt  and  Syria  a  new  aiid 
'nominally  independent  power^  which  would  owe  its  existence  to 
her  and  consequently  he  her  ally.  You  already  have  Algeria! 
Between  Algeria  and  your  Egyptian  ally  what  remains  f 
Nothing  except  the  poor  little  stales  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli!  The 
whole  African  shore  aiid  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  shorty 
from  Morocco  to  the.  Gvlf  of  Alexandretta^  would  be  under  your 
influence.  That  will  not  suit  us  //"  At  this  point  of  the  con- 
versation the  historian  collapsed.  In  July,  1840,  another  historian, 
M.  Thiers,  who,  though  he  had  been  the  directing  spirit,  had  kept 
his  personality  in  the  background,  came  forward,  but  he  did  not 
help  his  brother  historian  greatly.  On  the  2 1st  July  he  wrote 
very  unnecessarily  to  M.  Guizot:  "By  all  means  avoid  Sdal! 
Maintain  the  coolness  which  you  say  you  have  displayed  and  of 
which  I  altogether  approve.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain 
coolness !"  So  it  was,  undoubtedly,  for  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was 
much  more  cool  than  M.  Thiers,  and  not  quite  so  flabby  as  M. 
Guizot,  was  ready  for  war,  if  his  coolness  could  not  prevail  over 
theirs.  At  the  end  of  July  there  was  a  question  of  the  recall  of 
the  French  Ambassador  fix>m  London,  and  Thiers  informed 
Guizot  that  a  ship  would  be  sent  to  Brighton  to  receive  him. 
Thiers  was  as  bellicose  as  he  continued  to  be  for  the  rest  of  bis 
life,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  £8,000,000  in  naval  and  militaiy 
preparations.  But  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  card  in  his  hands  which 
he  never  showed,  and  never  named,  but  which  in  a  contest  with 
France  would  have  proved  worth  more  than  £8,000,000.  This 
card  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Prince  Florestan  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  novel ;  who  was  then  a  prisoner  at  Ham.  Louis 
Philippe  well  knew  that  his  throne  would  be  in  peril  if,  in  the 
event  of  a  struggle^  England  were  to  espouse  the  cause  of  such  a 
pretender,  and  ne  resolved  on  casting  in  his  lot  with  England.  In 
October  the  Thiers  Ministry  fell,  and  the  sober  and  retrospective 
Guizot  became  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Afi&drs.  But,  for 
this.  Lord  Palmerston  had  not  waited.  He  had  commenced 
hostilities  on  behalf  of  Turkey  against  Mehemet  Ali,  and  had 
already  brought  the  wily  Egyptian  to  his  senses  and  his  knees. 
After  this  the  hostilities  did  not  long  endure,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
recapitulate  the  events  of  the  war.  Every  one  knows  how  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  holding  his  cutlass  in  one 
hand  and  his  very  badly  braced  trousers  in  the  other,  led  his  Blue 
Jackets  to  the  fight.  Every  one  knows  how  he  disregarded 
Admiral  Stopford's  orders,  and  persisted  in  fighting  when  he  was 
told  not  to  fi£[ht.  Every  one  knows  that  the  terms  which  he 
oflFered  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  which  were  accepted,  were  disallowed 
by   Admiral   Stopford,   who   was   better   acquainted   with    Lord 
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Palmerston'g  views ;  and  every  one  knows  that  Mehemet  Ali  was 
planted  precisely  where  Lord  Paknerston  intended  to  plant  him, 
that  is,  "  in  Egypt^  with  the  desert  for  his  frontier  J"  No  more 
brilliant  diplomatic  victory  was  ever  gained !  Thiers  had  played 
for  a  high  stake  ! — ^nothing  less  than  that  of  French  predominance 
in  the  East.  Lord  Palmerston  had  checkmated  him,  and  France, 
like  Mehemet  Ali,  was  left  precisely  where  she  had  been.  The 
French  army,  which  had  been  raised  to  900,000,  was  reduced  to 
500,000  men,  and  the  Anglo-French  Alliance  was  not  broken. 
Alas !  "  Vanity  of  Vanities  1  All  is  Vanity !"  In  less  than  a  year 
the  brave  and  brilliant  minister,  who  had  achieved  such  a  success, 
was  to  lose  his  office,  not  through  any  laches  of  his  own,  but  because 
his  colleagues  were  not  financiers,  and  had  landed  the  English 
Exchequer  in  a  deficit.  With  one  further  reflection  I  shall  con- 
clude. The  poet  Coleridge  was  a  leader  writer  for  the  Morning 
Posty  at  a  time  when  that  eminently  respectable  paper  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  "  Court  Calendar,''  and,  in  his  capacity  of  leader 
writer,  he  made  some  important  political  predictions,  which  were^ 
so  gnccessful  that  he  was  continually  asked  whence  he  derived  hiff , 
infonnation.  For  example,  he  predicted  the  downfall  of  the- 
Napoleonic  Empire,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons;  and  he 
also  predicted  tne  result  of  the  Spanish-American  Revolution.  Ii> 
his  Biographia  Litasraria  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  his- 
Literary  Life  and  Opimione  (published  in  1807),  he  gives  us  the 
key  to  his  method,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  "  On 
every  great  occurrence,"  he  says,  "  I  endeavoured  to  discover  in 
past  history  the  event  that  most  nearly  resembled  it.  Then,  fiurly 
substracting  the  points  of  likeness  from  those  of  difference,  as  the 
balance  &voured  the  former,  or  the  latter,  I  conjectured  that  the 
result  would  be  the  same,  or  diflferent."  Coleridge  did  not  invent 
this  method.  According  to  Thucydides,  "  Themistocles  far  sur- 
passed all  others  in  his  deductions  of  the  ^ture  from  the  past,"  or, 
"  was  the  best  guesser  of  the  future  from  the  past."  Aristotle 
advocated  a  similar  method ;  Milton  tells  us  that, 

"  Old  experience  doth  attain, 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain  ;** 

and  the  preacher  saith,  "The  thing  which  hath  been,  it  is  that 
which  shall  be!" 

We  are  now  tsice  to  face  with  further  Eastern  troubles.  Will 
any  of  your  readers  undertake  to  work  out  the  method  of 
Themistocles  and  Aristotle,  of  Solomon,  of  Milton,  and  of  Cole- 
ridge ;  to  guess  at  the  future  from  the  past ;  and  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  the  present  crisis  ? 


VOL.   VJ. 
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"PRINCE." 
A  Story  of  the  American  War. 

(WBITTUf   FOR  BlCITATIOff.) 


I  THINK  you  remember  a  man  we  knew  who  went  by  the  name  of 

"  Prince,'* 
With  sinews  of  iron,  and  nerves  of  steel  that  never  were  known 
'  to  wince  ? 

How  came  he  to  win  that  nick-name  ?     Well — that's  more  than 

I  now  can  say ; 
Because,  perhaps,  he  was  given  to  rule,  and  all  of  us  loved  his 

sway; 
Because  he  was  free  with  his  cash,  perhaps;  or,  maybe,  because 

like  Saul, 
He  looked  a  king,  and  stood  in  his  boots  head  and  shoulders  oat- 
topping  us  all. 
Oh,  yes,  there  were  stories  afloat,  I  know.     He  was  wicked  and 

wild,  they  said; 
'Tis  slander,  I  tell  you,  and  what  so  base  as  a  slander  against  the 

dead? 
I  don't  deny  that  he  wasted  time  at  billiards  and  cards  and  dice, 
And  "  folly  "  is  only  a  friendly  name  for  a  passion  that  smacks  of 

vice; 
I  know  how  he  trifled  with  shot  and  steel,  and  deaths  have  been 

laid  at  his  door, 
But  he  never  was  guilty  of  murderous  deed  to  settle  a  private 

score ; 
He  was  quick  to  avenge  a  comrade's  wrong,  or  a  comrade's  right 

defend. 
And  never  was  known  to  break  his  word,  nor  ever  to  fail  a  friend. 
I  see  him  now  as  I  saw  him  then  (and  yet  'tis  a  long  while  since !) 
A  hero — ^if  ever  a  hero  lived — was  he  whom  we  nick-named  "  Prince." 

Well,  "  Prince  "  had  a  friend — his  pal — his  mate, 

A  little  chap,  curly  and  brown. 
They  both  of  them  hailed  Irom  Virginia  State, 

Aiid  were  bom  in  the  selfsame  town ; 
And  "Prince  "  would  have  died  for  Charley,  I  know. 

And  Charley  'd  have  died  for  him. 
And  if  luck  was  high,  or  if  luck  was  low. 

Together  they  'd  sink  or  swim. 
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But  there  came  a  time  when  their  path  was  crossed 

By  a  girl  with  an  angel  &ce, 
And  the  love  of  the  friends  was  swamped  and  lost 

In  the  passion  that  filled  its  place ; 
Twas  a  secret  at  first  each  kept  from  each. 

And  neither  would  dare  disclose, 
Till  they  broke  the  ice  with  a  heedless  speech, 

And  fronted  each  other  as  foes. 

It  wasn't  her  fault,  I  will  take  my  oath, 

She  didn't  flirt  even  in  ftm, 
She  onlv  tried  to  be  kind  to  both 

For  the  love  that  she  bore  to  one ; 
T  would  have  gone  to  her  heart,  I  know,  to  ofifend 

By  speaking  the  truth  pat  down. 
For  she  liked  wie  "  Prince,"  though  she  loved  his  friend, 

The  little  chap,  curly  and  brown. 

It  was  strange,  you  say,  she  should  care  for  him  : 

You  think  most  women  prefer 
The  stalwart  form  and  the  lengthy  limb  ; 

Well,  it  wasn't  the  case  with  her. 
Oh,  "  Prince  "  was  the  better  man  of  the  two 

By  fiur,  I  don't  deny. 
Yet  her  love  for  Charley  was  tender  and  true. 

And  it's  no  good  asking  why. 

But  a  letter  was  left  at  Charley's  door. 

In  a  hand  he  knew,  which  said  : 
"  The  days  that  are  past  can  return  no  more. 

And  nothing  can  raise  what's  dead ; 
For  Faith  and  Love  they  have  lied  to  me. 

While  I  was  the  dupe  of  each. 
And  honour,  in  woman  or  man,  I  see. 

Is  only  a  figure  of  speech." 

Hard  words  enough ;  they  might  have  been  worse  - 

I  am  glad  he  stopped  short  there ; 
Thank  God,  he  didn't  denounce  a  curse. 

For  he  went — and  we  knew  not  where. 
To  the  Southerners'  camp  he  went,  they  said. 

To  the  war  that  had  just  begun — 
If  he  couldn't  love  he  would  fight  instead, 

For  the  joy  of  his  life  was  done ! 

The  war  that  ended  in  sixty-two 

May  be  if  we  covld  we  woxddnH  renew ; 

What  matters  it  now  to  prate  and  rave 

Of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  nigger-slave  ? 
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The  thing  has  been  settled  and  long  gone  by, 

Though  you  fou£;ht  for  it  once,  and  so  did  I ; 

We've  all  of  us  fought  both  once  and  again, 

For  the  pick  of  the  lot  were  Virginia  men. 

And  in  twenty  years  one  has  ceased  to  fret — 

But  there's  one  day's  fighting  I  can't  forget ! 

Balls  and  bullets  and  shot  and  shell, 

Musketry  rattling,  powder  smell. 

Clouds  of  smoke  and  rivers  of  blood. 

Life  choked  out  on  a  field  of  mud. 

Horses  and  riders  dying — dead. 

And  a  scorching  sun  in  the  sky  o'erhead ; 

And  the  van  of  our  troops  was  led  that  day 

By  one  whom  nothing  could  stop  or  stay. 

When  last  I  saw  him  'twas  six  months  since. 

He'd  changed  in  the  time,  yet  I  knew  the  **  Prince ! " 

The  Virginia  men  were  all  to  the  front. 

To  lead  their  comrades  and  bear  the  brunt. 

But  when  the  night  fell  cold  and  damp 

There  were  twenty  down  in  the  enemy's  camp ; 

Ten  to  return  in  exchange  for  ten 

The  Southerners  had  of  the  Northerners'  men — 

Six  for  the  prison,  four  to  be  shot, 

And  the  fate  of  each  to  be  drawn  by  lot  I 

And  "  Prince  "  was  one  of  that  fated  row 

Close  guarded  the  long  night  through. 
And  Charley,  who'd  joined  but  a  week  ago. 

Was  one  of  the  prisoners,  too ; 
'Twas  strange  that  they  thus  should  meet  again. 

Each  waiting  for  death  or  life ; 
None  knew  what  the  one  was  thinking  then. 

But  the  other — ^he  thought  of  his  wife ! 
And  never  a  word  was  spoke  that  night. 
But  when  the  day  broke  fidr  and  bright, 

By  the  glare  of  the  morning  sky 
The  lots  were  drawn,  and  the  "  Prince  "  was  free 
To  go  once  more  to  his  home  by  the  sea. 

And  Charley  was  doomed  to  die ! 

Then  "Prince,"  when  he  hears  how  the  lots  have  gone,  goes 

straight  where  the  General  he  sees ; 
"  A  word  with  you,  General,"  says  he,  like  a  king,  **  apart  from  the 

rest,  if  you  please. 
There's  one  of  our  lot  who  is  drawn  for  death,  a  little  chap,  curly 

and  brown ; 
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Now,  'tis  nothing  to  you  who  goes  or  who  stays  for  your  soldiers 

to  shoot  him  down, 
And  whether  /  die  or  whether  /  live,  don't  matter  a  curse  to  me ; 
But,  General,  it  matters  a  deal  to  him,  for  the   little   chap's 

married,  you  see ; 
So  if  it's  a  death  you  needs  must  have — there's  mine — ^you  can 

take  my  life ; 
But  tell  him  he's  drawn  for  exchange,  not  death,  and  let  him 

return  to  his  wife." 
I  reckon  the  General  did  not  demur,  from  the  soldier's  point  of 

view — 
The  **  Prince  "  was  the  nobler  prize  by  fiu:  as  the  better  man  of 

the  two. 
There  were  three  led  out  in  the  sun  that  day  and  shot  by  the  men 

of  the  North, 
And  a  fourth  was  shot  in  the  rank  with  them — but  Charley  was 

not  that  fourth. 

He  never  was  told  till  the  deed  was  done,  and  "  You're  free  to  go," 
they  said, 

And  they  bade  him  look,  as  he  went  his  way,  on  his  four  com- 
panions, dead ; 

And  he  saw  the  corpse  (they  were  strong  in  death,  those  arms  and 
that  sinewy  chest) 

Of  the  man  he  had  loved — ^who  had  loved  him,  too,  and  her — and 
he  knew  the  rest ! 

Oh,  aye !   the  story  is  true  enough ;  Fm  likely  to  know,  you  see. 

For  /  was  the  little  chap,  curly  and  brown,  his  friend,  and  he  died 
for  Toe  ! 

HARRIET  L.  CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 
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OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SAVAGE. 

Br  VIOLET  FANE, 
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Chapter  XXXIX. 

It  was  in  "chill  October"  that  the  Godfrey  of  my  romance 
journeyed  one  ever-to-be-remembered  morning  from  London  to 
Poynings,  by  the  lately-completed  railway,  which  now  went  direct 
to  the  venerable  South-Eastem  Abbey-town  without  the  co- 
operation of  an  intermediary  coach.  It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  by 
the  time  he  arrived  there ;  and,  declining  all  officious  offers  from 
the  newly-established  flymen,  he  took  his  way  on  foot  alon^  the 
well-known  turnpike  road,  having  sent  on  his  servant,  with  his 
portmanteau,  to  Southerboume,  where  he  purposed  passing  the 
night.  "  To  Stillingfleet  and  Dallingridge  Park "  was  written 
upon  that  portion  of  the  white  finger-post  which  pointed  due 
south,  and  it  was  by  this  road  that  he  went. 

"  Chill  October,"  and  yet  not,  after  all,  so  very  chilly,  even  to 
one  newly-returned  from  a  more  genial  clime.  Though  it  was 
now  three  hours  after  midday,  the  sun  of  a  very  St.  Martin's 
summer  was  glowing  and  glistening  over  the  land ;  the  birds  were 
chirping  as  merrily  as  if  it  had  been  spring-time,  and  the  watch- 
dogs, too;  and  the  cocks,  in  the  neighbouring  homesteads, 
seemed  to  be  baying  and  crowing  their  very  utmost  by  reason  of 
the  crispness  and  the  brightness  of  everything.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  day  which  was  j)articularly  stimulating  and  exhila- 
rating. Eager  and  excited,  the  young  man's  awakened  spirit  was 
struggling  with  a  great  impatience  in  anticipation  of  the  crowning 
of  a  neart-felt  desire,  which  caused  him  to  feel  as  though  he  was 
treading  upon  air. 

I  have  heard  tell  of  isles,  out  far  beyond  the  uttermost  visible 
line  of  ocean,  where,  by  reason  of  the  wondrous  rarification  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  be  really  miserable.  Here, 
Hope,  of  a  truth,  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  regardless 
of  impending  disaster,  and  so  some  breath  of  this  enchanted  air 
gain  access  to  the  felon  through  his  grating,  he  may  while  away 
the  time  pretty  pleasantly,  even  in  a  condemned  cell,  previous  to 
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his  impalement,  or  what  not*  The  denizens  of  this  delightful 
country  live  happily  and  die  voung,  perhaps  through  beating  out, 
with  too  much  impetuosity,  their  alloted  number  of  heart-beats — 
strangers  for  ever  to  that  hydra-headed  and  leaden-eyed  brood, 
begotten  of  indigestion  and  "  dull  care."  Surely  it  is  hitherward 
that  what  Mr.  Ourlyle  has  called  ^'  a  heavy-laden,  high  aspiring, 
and  much-suffering  man,**  should  st^er  his  bark,  prepared,  how- 
ever, upon  his  arrival,  to  change  his  type  and  order  of  classification 
as  entirely  as  did  that  celebrated  "  living  skeleton  ^  who  starting 
once  for  exhibition  in  foreign  parts,  grew  so  corpulent  upon  the 
voyage  that  he  was  shown  aftenrands  as  a  &t  man  upon  the 
opposite  shore ! 

To-Klay,  upon  setting  forth,  Godfrey  had  felt  like  an  inhabitant 
of  this  enchanted  country ;  so  much  so,  that,  mistrusting  his  very 
hopefulness,  he  began,  ere  long,  to  experience  a  sense  of  dis* 
quietude,  lest,  in  the  short  time  which  is  needed  for  the  blighting- 
of  a  dream,  some  unfortunate  change  might  have  come  to  pass. 

Never  before  had  the  roadway  appeared  so  long,  and  yet  hi» 
impatience  had  lent  him,  as  it  were,  the  speed  of  seven-leagued 
boots. 

Ah!  ...  a^  last!  .  .  .  There  was  the  well-known  white 
windmill,  with  the  two  clipi^ed  yew-trees  at  the  door  of  the  miller's, 
house !  Then,  some  bright  red  cottages  of  mushroom  growth,  and 
seeming  like  trespassers  upon  sacred  ground,  because  of  their 
newness ;  then,  the  turnpike-house,  its  small  window  cnunmed,  as 
in  the  old  time,  with  gingerbread  and  wrinkled  apples ;  and,  then 
...  (at  last !  at  last !)  me  road  leading  down  to  Little  Stilling- 
fleet,  unchanged  (thank  Heaven  for  that !),  except  that  the  hedge 
on  either  side  of  the  gateway  looked  higher  by  reason  of  the  new 
shoots  it  had  put  forth  in  the  spring. 

Arrived  thus  fiir,  he  paused,  irresolute,  hardly  daring  to  proceed. 
How  little  would  it  need  now  to  turn  this  seemingly  fair-omened 
day  into  one  of  darkness  and  disappointment !  .   .   • 

In  consequence  of  his  lenfi^thened  stay  abroad,  and  his  recent 
illness,  the  news  of  Dr.  Dyer^  sudden  death  had  only  reached  him 
lately.  It  had  shocked  and  disconcerted  him  over  and  above  the  grief 
he  bad  felt  at  the  loss  of  a  friend  ;  for,  by  reason  of  this  lamentable 
accident,  he  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  dark  as  to  Sophy's 
present  sentiments  towards  him.  On  the  day  upon  which  tne 
unfortunate  Doctor  had  met  his  doom,  he  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  him  near  the  gate  of  Gladwish's  Farm.  During  this  inter- 
view he  had  thoroughly  unbosomed  himself;  he  had  informed  him 
of  his  apparently  hopeless  position  as  regarded  worldly  affairs,  of 
his  affection  for  Sophy,  and  of  his  determination,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  renounc^  all  claim  to  her  hand,  to  see  her  once  more, 
were  it  only  for  one  moment,  before  leaving  England ;  and  he  had 
departed  on  the  day  after  he  had  appeared  to  her  in  the  suburban 
church,   having,    indeed,    beheld    her    but    once;  for    he   had 
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failed  to  perceive  the  pale  eager  face  that  yearned  towards  him 
through  Miss  Pendragon's  "meat-cage,"  at  the  Cedars,  or  the 
beckoning  of  helpless  hands  at  the  window  of  the  front  door. 

A^''ith  Dr.  Dyer  he  had  left  sundry  important  messages  and 
instructions  with  regard  to  Sophy.  Without  encouraging  her  to 
cling  to  a  shadow  in  the  fstce  of  any  more  substantial  chance  of 
happiness  that  might  appear  on  her  life's  horizon,  the  Doctor  was 
to  stand  Godfrey's  friend  upon  all  occasions,  and  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  lady  of  his  heart.  The  reader  will  have  concluded,  from 
Dr.  Dyer's  speech  to  Sophy  some  time  before,  near  to  the  scraper 
in  the  Little  Stillingfleet  porch,  that  he  already  entertained  for 
her  a  deep  and  sincere  admiration,  but  any  good  offices  he  might 
have  performed  for  the  young  couple  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  the  hand  of  death ;  and  Godfrey,  having  found  nobody  to  in- 
terrogate as  to  "how  the  land  lay,"  felt  suddenly  oppressed  by  a 
spirit  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion,  now,  that  to  appear  before  Sophy 
suddenly,  without  a  word  of  immediate  warning,  would  be, 
perhaps,  unwise.  The  letter  he  had  addressed  but  a  short  while 
ago  to  the  unfortunate  Doctor,  in  which  he  had  inquired  as  to  how 
fihe  stood  with  regard  to  his  old  firiend  and  rival,  Sir  Thomas 
Hickathrift,  was  lying,  unclaimed  at  the  Poynings  Post-oflBce. 
Supposing  (for  events  had  a  strange  way  of  happening  at  wrong 
times)  that,  on  this  very  day  of  his  return,  she  and  Tom,  notwith- 
standing recent  complications,  had  plighted  their  troth  after  all  ? 
Ought  not  the  same  honourable  feeling  which  had  prevented  him 
from  addressing  her  personally  until  his  social  position  was  per- 
manently assured,  to  dissuade  him,  now,  from  troubling  what  two 
people  might,  finally,  have  come  to  look  uix)n  as  their  happiness  ? 

Then,  again,  supposing  that  Sophy,  having  no  one  at  hand  to 
disabuse  her  of  her  fears,  had  really  believed  in  the  report  of  his 
death?  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  appear  before  her  thus  unex- 
pectedly and  dramatically,  like  the  ghost  of  "  Alonzo  the  Brave," 
to  frighten  her,  peradventure,  almost  out  of  her  senses ! 

No !  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  that  he  had  settled  to  come  upon 
her  by  surprise.  Prudence  whispered  to  him  now  that  such  a 
course,  when  pursued  by  husband  or  truant-lover,  had  generally 
been  accounted  rash. 

He  would,  therefore,  prepare  her  for  his  return  by  the  scribbling 
of  a  few  lines  which  he  might  easily  get  a  passing  rustic  to  convey. 
By  waiting  where  he  was  for  a  few  minutes,  some  labourer  would 
be  sure  to  come  by,  who  would  act  as  his  messenger ;  and,  having 
decided  thus,  he  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  pocket-book  and  drew  forth 
a  pencil.  After  he  had  written  his  short  note,  he  leant  his  elbows 
upon  the  top-bar  of  the  gate,  and  gazed  down  upon  the  "  great 
Sophirian  Empire,"  with  the  fair  landscape  of  plough,  pasture,  and 
russet  woodland,  which  was  mapped  out  beyond. 

The  whole  scene  had  been  familiar  to  him  from  his  babyhood. 
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The  sunlight,  already  slanting  away  firom  the  hollows,  east  a  lurid 
light  upon  the  red-tiled  face  of  One-Chimney  Farm,  which,  with 
the  great  black  bam  adjoining  it,  stood  upon  the  rising  ground  to 
the  left  of  the  low  fir-belt.  The  nearer  fields  were  lumost  all  of 
them  in  shadow,  except  those  closest  to  the  roadway ;  in  the  fore- 
most of  which  he  perceived  the  well-know  figure  of  the  old 
scarecrow,  impaled  awry  upon  its  stake  as  usual,  with  its  long 
arms  outstretched  as  though  in  affectionate  greeting,  and  wearing, 
as  it  had  worn  ever  since  he  could  remember  it,  the  discarded  hat 
and  coat  of  the  departed  **  wire-puller."  Apparently,  the  birds 
were  no  more  afraid  of  this  femiliar  object  than  Godfrey  himself; 
for,  as  he  was  contemplating  it,  a  whole  flight  of  starlings,  after 
whirling  about  for  some  time  in  undecided  fashion,  settled  them- 
selves c(»nplacently  upon  arms,  shoulders,  and  hat-brim,  utterly 
doing  away  with  the  original  outline  of  his  old  iriend.  Looking 
over  to  the  right  of  what,  then,  could  only  be  termed  a  scarecrow 
by  courtesy,  he  beheld  once  more  the  extensive  woods  of  Dalling- 
ridge  Park,  which  sloped  down  at  this  point  as  far  as  the  red  and 
white  hop-cowls  of  Great  Stillingfleet.  How  well-known  and 
remembered  was  ever3rthing  that  now  met  his  view,  and  how 
intimately  it  had  been  blended  and  interwoven  with  the  emotions 
of  what  seemed  to  him,  now,  almost  like  a  prehistoric  age ;  not 
so  much  on  account  of  its  remoteness  as  by  reason  of  the  moral 
and  mental  landslips  and  upheavals  which  had  since  convulsed  his 
existence!  What  ages  and  ages  ago  did  it  seem,  for  instance, 
since  the  sun-burnt,  bare-legged,  little  Sophy  of  the  old  time,  had 
sat  perched  upon  the  top-bar  of  this  very  gate,  waiting  for  the 
passing  of  the  great  lumbering  yellow  chariot  which  had  conveyed 
him  from  home  upon  the  occasion  of  his  going  to  school ! 

"Good-bye,  cousin  Godfrey  I  **  she  had  called  out  to  him, 
waving  her  weird,  sunburnt  arms.  **  I  hope  youll  like  Eton ! 
Give  my  love  to  Tom  Hiekathrift^  and  try  and  come  back  soon, 
before  we  turn  into  great,  grand,  grown-up  people  !  ** 

What  changes  had  taken  place  since  that  day  I  •  .  •  since  that 
other  day,  too,  long  afterwards,  when  he  had  driven  away  from 
this  same  spot,  crushed  and  broken  in  spirit ;  the  love  of  this 
woman,  whom  he  had  come  back  now  to  claim,  seeming  the  only 
one  good  thing  that  was  left  to  him  I 

As  he  stood  thus,  listening  to  the  far  off  sounds  which  came 
floating  towards  him  over  the  brown  fields  with  a  strange  distinct- 
ness, his  whole  being  was  flooded  with  conflicting  emotions ;  for 
the  most  pert  sad,  tender,  and  retrospective,  notwithstanding  his 
errand,  and  imbued  with  a  painful  consciousness  of  the  mutability 
of  all  things  sublunary. 

Had  it  been  Sophy  who  was  standing,  as  Godfrey  was  standing 
now,  leaning  thus  over  a  five-barred  gate,  after  the  working  of 
many  changes,  and  gazing  down  at  a  frtmiliar  and  well-remembered 
scene,  I  might,  perchance,  have  some  hope  of  being  able  to  convey 
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to  the  reader  the  impressions  of  her  hidden  self.  But  7,  who 
write  these  lines,  am  **  only  a  woman,**  and,  do  what  I  will,  I  am 
not  sure  that  my  poor  powers  of  feminine  pen-craft  can  ever 
translate  faithfully  the  outcome  of  sentimental  male  musings. 
It  is  true  that  we  women,  with  regard  to  inveighing,  protesting^ 
disclaiming,  and  the  writing  of  letters,  are  possessed  of  a  dangerous 
facility ;  but  I  am  upon  my  guard  against  this  very  efflorescence 
of  expression.  Terse,  crisp,  and  concentrated,  the  emotions  of  a 
man  who  is  capable  of  feeling  at  all,  are  poured  forth  spon- 
taneously from  the  treasury  of  his  inmost  soul,  and  I  dread  lest, 
in  endeavouring  to  describe  them,  I  should  be  turning  the  gold  of 
his  profounder  thought  into  the  shillings  and  sixpences  oi  mere 
feminine  e£Fusiveness. 

Yes,  .  .  .  changes  enough  had  come  to  pass  since  last  he  stood 
at  this  spot !  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  been  what  must  be 
considered  changes  for  the  better.  The  Godfrey  St.  Clair  of  the 
seemingly  prehistoric  age  was  of  a  truth  dead,  or  had  undergone, 
at  any  rate,  some  strange  metempsychosis.  It  was  as  George 
Davenport,  Marquis  of  Wroxeter,  that  his  spirit  had  returned  to 
its  old  haunts,  the  owner  of  half-a-dozen  other  titles  besides,  and 
of  broad  unfamiliar  lands  and  noble  castles,  some  of  them  almost 
as  grey  and  venerable-looking  as  Poynings  Abbey  itself.  He  had 
not  yet  heard  of  stone  coffins  having  been  dug  up  in  any  of  his 
kitchen-gardens,  nor  of  the  discovery  upon  his  estates  of  ancient 
flint  implements  of  warSsure,  lance-points,  and  arrow-heads;  but 
even  this  honour  might  be  yet  in  store  for  him !  In  a  word,  he 
found  himself,  to  quote  the  blind  philosopher's  favourite  lines,  a 
"  Triton  'mongst  the  minnows  of  the  mire,  pand'ring  to  mould'ring 
feudal  sophistries ;  **  or,  at  any  rate,  in  a  position  to  pander  to 
them  if  it  seemed  good  to  him  to  do  so. 

But,  now,  what  would  Sophy  think  of  all  this  ? 

There  was  a  possibility  that  she  might  not  even  have  heard 
of  it  yet,  and  that  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  break  the 
news.  It  is  true  that  there  had  been  paragraphs  in  nearly  all 
the  leading  journals,  describing  the  ^tum  of  a  long-lost  heir  to 
take  possession  of  his  inheritance;  whilst  in  several  places 
forming  a  part  of  it,  there  had  been  bonfires,  presentations  of. 
addresses,  and  ringing  of  church  bells ;  but  then  he  was  aware 
that  very  few  newspapers  ever  found  their  way  to  the  peaceftd 
hollow  beneath  him,  and  that  when  they  did  they  were  not  often 
read.  Sir  Thonuis  Hickathrift  took  in  at  least  a  dozen  news- 
papers at  the  Abbey,  and  through  him  she  might  have  heard  the 
romantic  story ;  but  even  this  was  not  quite  a  certainty.  Every- 
thinff,  in  fiu;t,  seemed  at  that  moment  to  become  suddenly 
clouded  over  with  doubt ;  a  natural  reaction,  perhaps,  due  to  his 
having  set  out  in  too  triumphant  a  mood.  It  seemed  to  him, 
also,  that  he  might  appear  to  Sophy,  with  these  new  honours, 
almost  in  the  light  of  an  alien,  removed  from. her  by  reason  of 
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the  very  pinnacle  upon  whicli  he  was  now  placed;  for  the  girl 
who  had  offered  to  fly  with  him  when  he  seemed  plunged  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  poverty  and  degradation,  was  not  likely  to  be  too 
favourably  impressed  by  this  sudden  vision  of  stxawberry-leaves  ; 
and  he  found  himself  repeating  over  and  over  again  the  text, 
"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.** 

As  he  was  meditating  thus  he  was  aware  of  an  approaching 
footfall,  and,  looking  round,  perceived,  coming  along  the  road, 
a  likely  messenger  for  the  conveyance  of  his  note — a  middle-aged 
man,  with  an  nonest  expression  of  countenance,  dressed  in  a 
black  suit^  such  as  is  worn  by  labourers  when  out  for  a  holiday, 
and  carrying  a  bundle  at  his  back.  He  advanced  towards  the 
gate,  and,  somehow,  his  face  seemed  to  be  familiar. 

^  Lard !  it  do  seem  pleasant,  after  London,  to  look  down  at  a 
sight  like  dis  'ere !  ^  he  exclaimed,  as  key  too,  gazed  down  at  the 
autumnal  landscape. 

By  the  "  do  seem  **  and  the  "  dis  We  "  Godfrey  (as  I  shall 
continue  to  call  him)  recognised  at  once  a  South-countryman, 
with  an  accent  slightly  deteriorated  through  a  residence  in 
town. 

"  You  are  from  these  parts,  master  ?  "  he  inquired,  thinking  he 
might,  perhaps,  glean  some  local  news. 

"  Toime  o'  my  young  days  I  was,  sir,"  answered  the  new-comer. 
"  But  I  bin  settled  in  London  for  many  a  year  now,  carryin'  on 
business  as  a  seedsman.  Howsomedever,  I  jest  comes  down, 
toime  to  toime,  an'  carstis  an  eye  upon  de  ole  place,  I  do.  Toime 
o'  my  young  days  I  done  garden-wuck  up  at  Dallin'ridge  House, 
nig^i  here,  under  Muster  McBean." 

^Grodfrey  could  not  avoid  a  sudden  emotion  at  the  mention  of 
these  femiliar  names.  He  made  answer,  however,  with  self- 
possession, 

"  Oh,  you  worked  up  at  Dallingridge  House,  did  you  ?  I  used 
to  know  the  fiimily  well,  myself,  and  the  old  place,  too.  They 
tell  me  there  have  been  a  good  many  changes  there  ?  " 

"So  I've  heerd  tell;  but  my  business  wasn't  not  with  the 
great  folks.  I  jest  waalked  over  to  see  Muster  McBean. 
Lard  !  he  be  took,  now !  " 

"  What !  poor  John  McBean  dead  ?  " 

**Yes;  an'  Mary  Parker,  she  be  gone  too — as  John  he  kep 
company  with,  as  you  may  mind,  sir.  When  she  see  old  John 
goo,  she  jest  took  bad  herself,  an'  dey  was  carried  to  church  same 
day — moor'n  a  foortnight  agoo  now  1  They  wasn't  not  never 
married^  as  you  may  mind,  but  was  jest'  same  as  if  they  was. 
Gone  on,  it  had,  many  a  long  year !  Howsomedever,  it  be  over 
now ! " 

As  he  said  this,  he  looked  beyond  the  five-barred  gate,  with 
an  expression  which,  in  a  more  refined  nature,  might  have 
betokened  sentimental  regret.    Possibly  he^  too,  after  his  simple 
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fashion,  was  realising  and  lamenting  the  mutability  of  things 
human ! 

"  So  Mary  Parker  is  dead,  too ! "  said  Godfrey,  sighing. 

"  Yes,  she  be  gone  I  **  rejoined  the  wayfarer,  sighing  likewise. 
"  She  took  it  badly  to  heart  when  young  muster  he  went  to 
foring  parts,  an'  wasn't  not  heerd  on  no  moor;  an'  when  John, 
he  wur  took,  thet  reglur  finished  her  arf.  Leastways,  so  dey  tell 
me  at  d'  *  Black  Harse,'  where  I  bin  pullin'  up  to  have  a  bit  o' 
dinner." 

"You  remember  the  young  man  up  at  Dallingridge  House, 
I  dare  say  ?  " 

"  On'y  as  a  bit  of  a  tit  loike,  when  I  myself  was  quite  a  young 
un.  He'd  jest  peep  his  head  outsoide  the  door,  he  would,  when 
me  and  Muster  McBean  was  after  fiUin'  the  wood-baskets." 

"  Well,  and  now,  master,  if  it's  not  asking  too  much  of  you, 
which  way  are  you  going  ?  My  reason  for  wanting  to  know  is, 
that  you  can  oblige  me  by  leaving  a  note,  if  you  happened  to  be 
passing  by  Little  Stillingfleet." 

"  I'm  your  man,  sir !  I  be  a-goin'  close  by,  to  put  up  with  an 
old  neighbour  o'  mine.  Muster  Stubberfel — jest's  well  goo  dis  'ere 
way  as  up  by  the  fiir  geate." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Godfrey,  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  half-a- 
crown.  "  So  Tom  Stubberfield  was  a  neighbour  of  yours  in  the 
old  time  ?  " 

"  He  wur,  sur ;  toime  o'  my  young  days !  You  be  too  young, 
I  reckon,  to  mind  old  Farmer  Saxby,  as  lived  over  at  One- 
Chimbley  Farm,  as  you  see  above  dem  trees  ?  Joe  Crosby's  my 
name,  an'  I  be  a  nevvy  o'  his,  on's  wife's  side.  He  wur  a  queer 
old  gentleman,  surely !  But  I  owe's  un  nothin'  but  goodwill,  I 
doan't,  fur  when  I  was  a  pore  young  feller,  as  wur  on'y  a  nevvy 
o'  his  on's  wife's  side,  he  used  to  house  me,  an'  see  after  my 
schoolin',  he  did,  toime  o'  my  young  days !  " 

"Well,  Crosby,  I  remember  youy  though  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten  rne :  but  then,  we  youngsters  change  most  in  our  looks. 
Here's  half-a-crown  for  you ;  and  be  so  good,  please,  as  to  take 
this  note  down  to  Litfle  Stillingfleet  Farmhouse ;  just  ring  the 
door-bell,  and  say  it's  for  Miss  Sophy,  and  don't  answer  any 
questions.     Good  afternoon  to  you !  " 


Chapter  XL. 

It  was  only  by  chance,  as  it  happened,  that  the  rivals  of  long 
standing  did  not  meet  at  the  entrance  to  Little  Stillingfleet,  for 
Tom  Hickathrift  had  set  out  thither  immediately  after  hu  solitary 
luncheon,  only  he  had  turned  in  at  what  Farmer  Saxby's  "  newy  " 
had  termed  the  "  fur  geate" — ^which,  to  him,  was  the  nearest — 
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and  taken  his  way  by  Stabberfields'  cottage,  and  so  through  the 
alder-wood.  The  pockets  of  his  shooting  jacket  were  positively 
crammed  with  newspapers.  Newspapers  in  each  of  which  there 
was  an  account  of  the  romantic  discovery  of  the  lost  heir,  and  of 
the  claims  which  were  about  to  be  supported  by  indisputable  evi- 
dence, and  the  depositions  of  many  witnesses.  There  was  a 
description,  too,  more  or  less  detailed,  of  the  lighting  of  bonfires, 
the  presentation  of  addresses,  and  of  the  ringing  of  church  bells. 
With  a  sinking  heart,  Tom  had  gathered  all  this  information 
together  in  order  to  acquaint  Sophy  of  it.  When  he  presented 
himself  at  her  door,  however,  he  was  told  by  Jane  Ford  that  she 
had  gone  out  walking,  but  that  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  *^  step 
in,**  and  wait,  she  would  probably  return  shortly.  Miss  Homblower 
was  at  home,  Mrs.  Ford  had  added,  as  he  went  into  the  house,  and 
"  the  Lond(m  young  lady.** 

Upon  entering  the  parlour  he  found  Miss  Nethercliffe  sitting 
over  the  fire,  engaged  in  reading  a  letter.  She  rose  upon  perceiving 
him,  with  a  start  of  smrprise  and  a  slightly  embarrassed  air.  After 
passing  her  hand  hurriedly  across  her  eyes,  however,  and  giving  a 
little  backward  shake  to  her  well-poised  head,  she  recovered  her 
imperial  calm. 

^'  Sophy  is  out,''  she  said,  as  she  held  out  her  hand.  ^'  But  she's 
been  gone  some  time,  so  I'm  sure  she  won't  be  very  long  now,  if 
you  don't  mind  waiting.  Miss  Homblower  will  be  down  in  a  few 
minutes.     Pray  take  a  chair." 

Sir  Thomas,  who  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  ^^  paw  the  ground," 
as  it  were,  in  his  impatience  to  behold  Miss  Homblower,  notwith- 
standing his  respect  for  that  estimable  woman,  seated  himself  on 
one  side  of  the  hearth  ;  Miss  NethercliflFe,  too,  restuned  her  place. 

"  How  beautiful  the  weather  has  been  this  week.  Miss  Nether- 
cliflFe ! "  he  remarked ;  "  so  diflferent  from  last  I  I'm  so  afraid  I 
may  be  keeping  you  at  home  1 " 

"Oh,  no !  indeed  you're  not  I  I  went  out  for  a  long  walk  this 
morning.  Sophy  wouldn't  allow  me  to  go  with  her  just  now,  and 
I  found  out  it  was  because  she  was  bent  on  performing  a  good 
action,  and  didn't  want  it  to  be  known !  She  is  reading  the  Bible 
to  a  poor  man,  called  Weller,  but  she  seemed  a  little  ashamed 
of  it.     You  know  how  quaint  and  original  she  is ! " 

"  Yes,  she's  very  imlike  other  people  in  all  her  ways.  I  fancy 
she  puzzled  the  old  lady  at  the  school  ?  " 

"  They  didn't  understand  her  there  in  the  least ;  and,  indeed,  it 
takes  some  time  to  know  her  thoroughly.  She  happened  to  get 
into  an  objectionable  set  on  her  arrival,  and  they  made  use  of  her 
as  a  sort  of  revolutionary  agitator." 

**  Ah ! "  rejoined  Tom,  fondly,  "  she  must  have  liked  that ! " 
"  Yes ;  but  of  course  it  got  her  into  trouble  with  the  authorities, 
and  she  ended  by  becoming  a  regular  scapegoat.    *  Wise  men, 
however,'  says  Macaulay,  when  speaking  of  Machiavelli,  *have 
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always  been  inclined  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the  angels  and 
demons  of  the  multitude.' " 

**  Yes ;  that's  an  awfully  good  rule  to  make  !  I'm  sure  no  one 
could  know  her  well  without  liking  her." 

^  I'm  certain  they  could  not !  Aiid  that  power  she  has  of  seeing 
the  funny  and  the  sad  side  of  a  thing  both  at  once,  makes  her  so 
amusing  as  a  companion!  She  says  of  herself  that  she  is  a 
*  Thinker  and  a  Feeler,'  and  that  it  is  a  happiness  and  an  un- 
happiness,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  so." 

"  I  dare  say  it  cuts  both  ways,"  said  Tom.  "  I'm  afraid,  for  my 
own  part,  that  when  I'm  unhappy  I  don't  see  anything  funny  about 
it." 

^^  Neither  do  I,"  returned  Isabella,  with  a  quick  little  sigh, 
which  seemed  to  point  so  evidently  to  some  particular  cause  of 
present  sadness,  that  Tom  felt  justified  in  remarking : 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought.  Miss  NethercliflFe,  tmit  you  would 
ever  have  felt  sad  or  unhappy ! " 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  wish  to  deprive  me  of  the 
privilege  of  possessing  human  feelings  ! "  she  returned  in  a  tone 
of  melancholy  archness.  Evidently,  upon  this  particular  afternoon, 
Isabella  was  in  a  very  softened  mood. 

"  Oh  I  didn't  mean  that !  "  replied  Tom,  colouring.  **  I  only 
meant  that  I  could  hardly  fancy  it  possible  that  a  young  lady  like 
you,  possessed  of  everything  in  the  world  to  make  her  happy, 
could  ever  feel  really  sad." 

^^  Ah !  •  •  ."  answered  Isabella,  with  another  little  sigh  full  of 
veiled  import.  She  did  not  condescend  to  explain,  however,  but 
changed  the  subject  at  once,  in  rather  a  forced  manner,  by  saying, 
**  Well,  at  any  rate,  dear  Sophy  is  a  charming  companion,  whether 
she  is  sad  or  gay,  and  I  shall  miss  her  very  much  when  I  go  home 
next  week." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that  you're  leaving  us  so  soon ! "  He  used 
the  word  "  ie«  "  in  the  sense  of  a  kind  of  benevolent,  though  half- 
feudal,  appropriation,  or  taking-under-the-wing,  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood  ;  but  to  his  sensitive  ears,  quickened  by  the  prick- 
ings of  conscience,  it  seemed,  after  he  had  made  use  of  it,  to 
possess  a  sort  of  conjugal  ring,  which  Miss  Nethercliffe  might 
possibly  deem  ill-timed  and  unseemly.  "  I  mean,"  he  added, 
therefore,  "  that  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  are  obliged  to  go  away  so 
soon.     We  shall  miss  you  very  much,  I'm  sure." 

The  "  we  "  sounded  almost  as  bad  as  the  ^  usj"  but  he  stood  so 
terribly  in  awe  of  Isabella,  having  heard  from  Sophy  of  her  high 
intellectual  powers,  that  the  very  notion  she  was  listening  to  him 
caused  him  to  flounder  in  his  speech. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  go,  too,"  she  replied,  looking  down 
musingly,  and  toying  with  the  open  letter  in  her  lap.  "  But  I 
feel  I  ought  not  to  remain  away  from  papa  any  longer.  He  is  so 
occupied — so  much  that  is  really  important,  to  so  many  people, 
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devolves  upon  him,  that  even  the  very  little  assistance  I  am  able 
to  render  him  is  valuable.  •  .  •" 

"  I  can  understand,  indeed,  that  it  would  be.  It's  not  every  one, 
who,  like  Lord  NethercliflFe,  has  a  daughter  clever  enough  to  be  of 
the  same  use.  Still,  I  should  have  thought,  in  your  absence,  some 
one  might  have  been  found-^fliot,  of  course,  to  take  your  place, 
but  to  help  your  father  in  his  affairs.  There  are  so  many  well- 
educated  young  men  now,  who,  for  a  consideration. .  •  ." 

**  I  am  aware  of  this,**  cut  in  Miss  NethercliflFe  quickly ;  **  and, 
indeed,  during  my  absence,  papa  has  been  receiving  help.  .  .  . 
Nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  leave  him  entirely  alone.  . .  . 
He  possesses  an  amanuensis — a  person  who  writes  at  his  dictation 
and  takes  copies  of  his  papers.  ...  He  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
extra  work  lately  in  consequence  of  the  intended  marriage  of  the 
Queen.  .  . ." 

"  Ah,  yes,  naturally,**  replied  Tom,  who  had  been  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  Lord  Nethercliflfe's  importance  to  the  State.  "  But 
now,  won*t  this  enable  you  to  prolong  your  stay  do¥m  here  ?  " 

**  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  returned  Isabella,  again  sighing  and 
looking  pained,  "  I  hardly  fancy  that  this  person — a  lady — is  equal 
to  the  serious  task  she  has  undertaken.  She  is  young,  and  with- 
out much  experience.  I  dread  for  her  too  much  pressure  of  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  Papa  requires  some  one  upon  whom  he  can  lean  .  .  ." 

**  What  an  invfduable  person  our  friend  upstairs  would  be  for 
the  place  !**  ventured  Sir  Thomas,  as  with  a  sudden  inspiration. 
**Mi88  Homblower — ^a  thoroughly  well-educated  woman — with  a 
head  on  her  shoulders.  I  fear,  too,  that  she's  anything  but  well  oflF. 
I  don't  know  a  better  woman  of  business." 

**  How  strange !  exclaimed  Isabella,  with  animation,  "  that  you 
should  have  suggested  this !  The  same  idea  occurred  to  me  as 
soon  as  I  discoverd  her  many  excellent  qualities.  A  natural 
delicacy  prevented  me,  at  first,  from  speaking  to  her  upon  the 
subject,  till  I  discovered,  from  Sophy  and  fix)m  herself,  that  she 
was  in  extremely  straightened  circumstances,  and  that  she  was 
actually  in  search  of  a  situation  of  this  kind — ^that  of  lady-house- 
keeper, secretary,  and  amanuensis,  to  a  widower  of  position." 

"  It  was  a  capital  idea !  "  said  Tom,  warmly ;  "  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  that  poor  old  Mary  Anne  is  settled  so  comfortably." 

'*  Unfortunately,"  answered  Isabella,  rather  gloomily,  "  my  little 
project  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  you  can,  perhaps,  understand, 
though  it  is  very  foolisn  and  wicked  of  me,  that  I  can't  helj> 
feeling  put  out.  There  are  people  whose  generosity  and  unselfish- 
ness amount  to  s^  positive  fatUt^  and  papa  is  one  of  those  people. 
He  so  dreads  the  thought  of  giving  trouble  or  of  interfering,  in 
any  way,  with  the  arrangements  of  others.  .  .  .  Hard  work  and 
perpetual  self-sacrifice,  tms  has  always  been  his  rule  of  conduct. 
He  even  begs  me,  in  this  letter,  not  to  hurry  my  return  ;  but  I 
feel— I  know — ^that  7,  too,  should  learn  to  be  more  unselfish ;  and 
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much  as  I  ei^oy  being  in  this  charming  place,  with  dear  Sophy, 
conscience  tells  me  that  it  is  my  duty  not  to  neglect  papa."  She 
cast  down  her  fine  eyes,  and  appeared,  as  Tom  rancied,  more  dis- 
tressed than  the  occasion  warranted. 

He  was  touched  at  her  filial  devotion,  and  at  the  almost  confi- 
dential tone  she  had  adopted  towards  himself,  but  was  just  then 
far  too  deeply  concerned  for  his  own  future  to  sympathise  much 
with  the  irritation  caused  by  what  seemed  to  him  merely  a 
crumpled  rose-leaf.  Perhaps,  had  he  known  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  ne  would  have  felt  more  compassionate. 

Anybody,  indeed,  but  the  noble-hearted  Isabella,  would  have 
perceived  fix>m  his  lordship's  letter,  that  he  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  his  present  amanuensis ;  that  he  had  no  intention  of  chang- 
ing her,  least  of  all  for  one  who  was  old  and  ugly ;  and  that,  &r 
firom  pining  for  his  daughter's  immediate  return,  he  could  very 
well  dispense  with  her  company  for  some  time  longer. 

Once  before,  during  the  period  of  her  residence  at  the 
Cedars,  this  plausible  and  fiair-spoken  nobleman  had  succeeded  in 
riddinfir  himself  of  his  too  devoted  daughter,  and  he  had  even  felt, 
upon  her  return,  slightly  oppressed  by  the  "  high  tone "  which 
Isabella  always  imported  into  the  society  she  graced  with  her 
presence.  With  tnis  exemplary  young  lady  at  the  head  of  his 
establishment,  he  had  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  indulge  in 
those  periods  of  ^^  moral  relaxation  "  so  requisite  to  the  state^nan, 
*^  after  the  tension  and  restraint  necessitated  by  constant  attention 
to  affairs  of  moment ; "  and  hence  it  was  that  in  Isabella's  absence 
his  lordship  experienced  some  of  the  exuberant  sensations  which 
are  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  mice  "  when  the  cat  is  away." 

Poor  Isabella  was  still  happily  ignorant  of  this ;  and  even  if  she 
perceived  some  particle  of  the  sense  of  his  lordship's  letter,  it  was 
but  as  ^  through  a  glass,  darkly,"  and  wild  horses  would  not  have 
torn  firom  her  a  condTession  of  her  rising  doubts.  Sophy,  however, 
to  whom  the  letter  was  shown,  had  read,  at  once,  between  the 
lines,  and  was  really  anxious  for  the  future  of  her  fidend. 

A  somewhat  awkward  silence  now  ensued.  Mary  Anne  Horn- 
blower,  with  that  Christian  spirit  which  characterised  her  every 
action,  upon  hearing  firom  Jane  Ford  the  name  of  the  visitor,  had 
decided  to  leave  the  young  people  to  themselves,  and  had  refrained 
from  coming  down  stairs. 

"  We  mi^t  go  and  meet  Sophy,  if  you  liked,"  observed  Miss 
Nethercliffe  at  last.  "As  you  say,  Uie  evening  is  beautifully 
fine." 

Sir  Thomas,  of  course,  assenting,  she  put  on  her  hat  and  cloak, 
which  she  had  thrown  upon  the  divan  after  her  morning  walk,  and 
the  two  left  the  house  together. 

On  getting  out  into  a  brighter  light,  Tom  perceived  that  Miss 
Nethercliffe  had  evidently  been  weeping.  The  thought  that  so 
proud  a  spirit  should  actually  condescend  to  shed  tears  impressed 
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him  profotmdlj,  and  had  the  effect  of  revolutionising  several  of  his 
preconceived  notions  respecting  her  character. 

As  they  passed  the  broken  pillar  on  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  they 
both  glanced  simultaneously  towards  it. 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  him  ! "  Isabella  remarked,  regretfully. 
^He  must  have  been  such  a  strange,  kind,  simple,  clever 
creature  !** 

"  That's  just  what  he  was,"  rejoined  Tom.  "  He  had  more 
cleverness  and  simplicity,  and  belief  and  unbelief,  all  mixed  up 
together,  than  anybody  I  ever  met  with." 

"  So  Sophy  has  told  me.  I  suppose,"  she  added,  almost  confi- 
dentially, "  that  he  was  rather  mad  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  was — ^a  little,"  whispered  Tom,  as  though  he  feared 
that  the  very  trees  should  overhear  him ;  "  but  he  was  much  more 
charming  than  a  great  many  sane  people.  The  neighbours  couldn't 
understand  his  religion,  and  branded  him  as  an  Atheist.  He 
himself  used  to  say  he  was  an  Agnostic." 

"I  forget,"  remarked  Isabella,  "whether  it  was  Hume  or  Locke 
who  said  that  Agnosticism  was  an  incapacity  to  discover  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  either  positive  or  negative  knowledge  ?  " 

"  I  forget,  too,"  answered  Tom,  with  the  manner  of  one  who 
could  have  remembered  once. 

"And  knowledge^  pursued  Isabella,  "has  been  defined,  I  be- 
lieve, as  *  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideas,'  but  again  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  by  Hume  or  by 
Locke?" 

"I  fancy,"  returned  Tom,  with  pardonable  hypocrisy,  "that  it 
is  by  Hume." 

They  now  walked  on  for  some  way  in  silence,  through  the 
flower-garden,  across  the  rustic  bridge,  into  the  hazel-copse,  and  so 
up  the  woodland  pathway  towards  Great  Stillingfleet. 

Upon  reaching  the  spot  where  the  great  Hickathrift  ring  of 
betrothal  had  been  lost  and  found,  Isabella,  with  a  height  ned 
colour,  quickened  her  pace.  Tom  glanced  down  at  her  just  then, 
and  thought  that — though,  of  course,  she  was  not  to  be  compared 
to  Sophy — she  was,  after  all,  an  exceedingly  handsome  girl,  and  a 
very  agreeable  companion  too,  if  only  he  could  get  over  being  so 
terribly  afraid  of  her,  on  account  of  her  extraordinary  cleverness. 

"  I  can't  think,"  she  said  at  last,  when  they  drew  near  to  the 
ending  of  the  wood, "  what  can  have  happened  to  Sophy !  I  fencied 
we  should  have  met  her  long  ago !  " 

This  was  what  had  happened  to  her.  She  had  stolen  forth 
alone,  as  Isabella  had  informed  Tom,  to  do  "  the  good  work  under 
her  hand,"  taking  her  way  through  the  woods  to  the  old  shepherd's 
cottage,  with  a  tesket  upon  her  arm  containing  sustenance  for  the 
body  and  soul  of  Moses  Weller.  As  she  heard  the  dead  leaves 
rustling  beneath  her  tread,  memories  of  other  autumns  came  back 
to  her ;  and  being,  as  she  had  said  of  herself,  both  a  "  thinker  and 
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a  feeler  at  the  same  time,'^  her  ideas  began  to  take  a  somewhat 
melancholy  turn. 

"  It  is  the  end  of  another  year,"  she  said  to  herself;  and  though 
a  year  is  only  a  little  moment  of  time,  parcelled  into  shape  by  t£e 
mind  of  man,  God  has  marked  it  too  with  the  recurring  seasons. 
The  years  pass  on  in  their  appointed  course,  with  but  little  varia- 
tion in  the  manner  of  either  their  beginning  or  their  ending. 
•  •  •  It  is  we  alone  who  change — ^in  om*  visible  selves,  as  in 
our  hidden  impressions;  and  each  fresh  year  the  miracles  of 
Nature,  from  the  first  white  snowdrop  bud  to  the  last  red  leaf  that 
quivers  on  the  naked  bough,  teach  us  more  plainly  the  great  lesson 
we  ought  all  of  us  to  learn  by  heart.'* 

Some  such  meditations  as  these  possessed  her  as  she  sauntered 
up  to  the  shepherd's  house,  where  she  went  through  her  appointed 
task.  The  honest  Weller  family  knew  none  of  the  "  diseased  self- 
listenings,  self-questionings,  impotently  painful  dubitations,  all 
this  fatal  nosology  of  spiritual  maladies  "  ' — the  penalty  paid  by 
the  "  thinker  and  the  feeler  "  for  the  possession  of  a  dual  faculty. 
To  them  the  first  white  snowdrop  bud  and  the  last  quivering  red 
leaf  said  no  more  than  "  the  primrose  by  the  river's  brim  "  said  to 
Peter  Bell ;  and  yet  this  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  feet 
that  they  ignored  the  Inevitable  decree.  In  Mrs.  Weller's  opinion 
a  burial  was  a  burial,  just  as  a  wedding  was  a  wedding.  They 
were,  each  of  them,  pleasant  occasions  for  social  meetings,  with  a 
(Ufferencej  and  she  liked  to  be  bidden  to  both  the  one  and  the 
other. 

"  111  lay  you  a  guinea,  Jerry,  as  our  Moases  gets  took,  now, 
afoor  you,  if  so  be  as  you  doant  not  look  out  sharp !  "  she  had  just 
remarked,  playfully,  to  her  husband,  in  the  hearinfi^  of  the  invalid ; 
to  which  the  old  shepherd  had  answered,  peevishly,  and  "  vury 
complainin' ,"  as  though  with  a  sense  of  being  slighted : 

"  De  Lard's  bin  an'  gaan  an'  larst  's  calclations  about  my  eage, 
Martha,  as  I  ser  to  you  last  hoppin ' !    Dat  He  have,  surely  !  " 

To  whom  Moses,  from  his  arm-chair,  had  replied,  with  a  sickly 
smile  of  triumph, 

^^  Lay  you  a  guinea,  father,  as  I  goos  fust,  if  you  doant  not  look 
out  sharp,  now!" 

After  leaving  the  cottage,  Sophy  wandered  on  past  the  fish- 
ponds in  the  direction  of  Dallingridge  Park.  Out  beyond  the 
Abbey  woods  the  heavens  were  aflare  with  a  glorious  sunset,  which 
made  the  water  look  like  patches  of  sky  fallen  earthward  by  acci- 
dent. Already  the  trees  were  beginning  to  grow  dark  and 
mysterious.  Of  all  others  this  is  the  hour  most  conducive  to  med- 
itative self-communion,  for  at  the  ending  of  every  day  a  lesson  is 
preached  to  us  as  eloquently  as  at  the  ending  of  the  year. 

Looking  away  suddenly  from  the  red  sunset,  as  she  reached  the 
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confines  of  the  high  beech-woods,  she  saw  Godfrey  coming  towards 
her  along  the  shadowy  pathway.  There  could  be  no  mistake, 
notwithstanding  the  uncertain  light.  She  would  have  known  him, 
she  felt^  from  amongst  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men. 
An  instant  of  wild  heart-beating,  and  they  were  together.  Sophy 
did  not  speak,  because  no  known  words  could  have  given  expres- 
sion to  all  that  was  in  her  soul ;  because,  too,  they  were  folded 
heart  to  heart  so  closely  that  not  even  the  slightest  word  could 
have  had  room  to  glide  out  from  between  their  lips.  At  such 
moments  the  heart  ^one  speaks,  and  that  loudly. 

When  words  could  come  they  were  but  few.  Godfrey  had 
turned  into  the  high  beech-woods  to  his  right  soon  after  he  had 
despatched  his  messenger,  meaning  to  proceed  to  Little  Stilling- 
fleet  by  the  longest  way,  and  thus  afford  Sophy  more  time  to 
recover  from  her  surprise.  At  the  shepherd's  cottage  he  had 
hoped,  too,  to  glean  some  news  of  her.  He  was  no  longer  an  out- 
cast and  a  pariah  ;  he  might  ask  now  for  her  love  without  shame 

and  self-reproach This  much  he  told  her  as,  hand  in 

hand,  they  walked  back  together  by  the  way  Sophy  had  come. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  hazel-copse  they  came  upon  Tom  and 
Isabella.  Isabella  was  the  first  to  perceive  them.  The  glow  from 
the  pink  sunset  illuminated  their  faces ;  they  looked  radiant  as; 
one  might  imagine  two  inhabitants  of  the  enchanted  isles. 

"  Who  is  that  with  Sophy  ?  "  Isabella  inquired  of  her  companion.. 

Tom  Hickathrift  looked  up  quickly  and  read  his  doom. 

Then  after  Sophy  had  murmured  something  which  was  intended 
for  a  presentation  of  Godfrey  to  Isabella,  the  two  couples  shook 
hands  simultaneously,  and,  as  it  happened,  cross-wise,  a  certain 
sign  (so  say  the  wise  folks)  that  each  one  of  the  four  hand-shakers 
will  be  married  bofore  the  expiration  of  a  year. 

Sophy,  notwithstanding  her  tumultuous  heart-beating,  realised 
at  once  that  there  was  something  prophetic  in  their  having  come 
upon  one  another  all  ready  paired  off  thus  into  couples. 


Chapter  XLI. 

One  morning,  about  a  month  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  in  a  country  parsonage  in  the  North  of  England,  a  plain 
young  person,  arrayed  in  a  greasy  mohair  dress,  and  with  her 
hands  protected  by  red-worsted  mittens,  entered  what  was,  ap- 
parently, the  breakfast-room.  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  for  a  drizzle — half  rain,  half  sleet — was  falling  from 
the  leaden  sky,  the  apartment  was  fireless.  The  grate,  indeed, 
bore  evidences,  in  the  shape  of  a  light  green  arrangement  in  cut- 
paper,  and  some  specimens  of  petrifactions  from  a  neighbouring 
tourist-haunt,  of  not  having  been  used,  at  any  rate,  that  winter. 
Neither  were  there  any  more  substantial  signs  of  breakfast  than  a 
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tea-pot  of  base  metal^  a  tea-caddy,  and  half  a  loaf  of  stale  bread.  The 
table-clotb,  however,  which  was  exceedingly  coarse  and  dirty,  bore 
traces  as  though  the  family  were  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  in- 
dulging in  eggs,  so  that,  possibly,  there  may  have  been  some  now 
in  due  course  of  preparation.  Nothing  could  be  more  cheerless 
and  uncomfortable  than  the  appearance  of  the  room. 

The  window,  which  opened  to  the  ground,  displayed  only 
some  portion  of  a  desolate-looking  kitchen-garden,  filled  with  de- 
composing vegetable  matter,  and  with  a  glimpse  of  gravestones 
appearing  beyond  the  head  of  the  furthest  cabbage,  firom  which 
they  were  only  separated  by  a  low  wall.  The  carpet,  originally  a 
thin  fabric  of  many  colours,  had  become,  througn  age,  as  grey 
and  leaden-hued  as  the  sky,  except  where  it  was  protected  by  a 
black  horsehair  sofa,  which  with  the  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  bead 
fly-catcher,  completed  nearly  all  the  furniture  of  the  apartment. 

Upon  the  table,  beyond  tiie  area  of  the  egg-stained  cloth,  were 
lying  a  few  books,  for  the  most  part  fEided  and  dilapidated  in 
appearance.  A  large  Bible  occupied  the  place  of  honour  opposite 
to  the  tea-pot,  whilst,  on  either  side,  were  disposed  books  of 
sermons,  two  numbers  of  the  KeepeaJcej  in  ragged  red  silk  covers, 
and  a  volume  of  the  Peerage^  at  least  thirty  years  old. 

To  this  plain  young  person  there  entered,  presently,  a  younger, 
and,  if  possible,  a  still  plainer  person^-evidently  a  handmaiden — 
begrimed  with  soot,  and  bearing  in  her  red  hands  a  newspaper, 
which  had  been  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  parish  for  very  nearly  a 
week. 

^^  If  you  please,  miss,"  said  the  begrimed  one,  after  she  had  set 
down  the  newspaper,  ^  what  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  order  for 
dinner  ?    Butcher  says  he's  completely  out  of  tripe." 

"  Oh,  he's  out  of  tripe,  is  he  ?"  rejoined  the  firet  young  person, 
speaking  in  a  loud  and  commanding  voice.  **But  surely,  Sarah« 
he's  got  pork!  Pork — ^the  refuge  of  the  destitute — crusty  pork, 
measly  pork !  anything,  so  long  as  its  cheap ! " 

"Butcher  says,  if  you  please,  miss,  as  how  he's  got  a  large 
white-and-black  lop-ear  rabbit,  as  lived  tame  in  a  hutch  as 
belonged  to  his  little  boy  what's  going  back  to  school  and  wouldn't 
require  it — as  followed  him  about  like  a  dawg — as  he  can  let  you 
have  cheap,"  said  the  begrimed  one  all  in  a  breath ;  "and  an  old 
hen,  as  has  quite  given  over  laying." 

"  How  generous  and  noble  of  the  dear  butcher !"  exclaimed  the 
young  lady  in  a  sarcastic  tone.  "Either  of  them  will  do 
beautifully,  whichever  costs  least,  only  not  old  Mop-ear'  for 
choice  ;  or,  if  so,  mind  you  smother  him  up  in  onions,  Sarah,  for 
goodness'  sake !  and  let  me  try  and  forget  what  he  was  like  during 
his  life!" 

"  Yes,  miss,"  answered  the  handmaiden,  as  she  curtsied  and 
withdrew,  leaving  a  trace  of  her  fingers  upon  the  handle  of  the 
door. 
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As  soon  as  she  had  departed,  the  young  person  in  the  red 
mittens  (in  whom  the  reader  will  have  recognised  our  former 
acquaintance,  Miss  Aspenall)  sprawled  herself  down  in  a  chair  by 
the  side  of  the  empty  grate,  and  commenced  kicking  viciously  at 
the  fire-irons. 

"When  I  was  at  school,"  she  began,  for  she  had  contracted  the 
dangerous  habit  of  soliloquising  aloud,  "  I  used  to  pretend  that,, 
at  home,  I  got  better  things  to  eat,  and  turned  up  my  nose  at 
everything.  All  the  eirls  did.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
I  dwre  say  some  of  them  did  get  pretty  decently  fed  by  their 
relations.  All  I  know  is,  /  didb't !  and  I  verily  believe,  if  this 
sort  of  thing  goes  on  much  longer — this  lop-eared,  bajn-door, 
measly-pork  system  of  diet — I  shall  die  young,  just  like  my  poor 
mother,  who,  they  say,  was  the  very  living  image  of  me,  temper 
and  all!  Well,  I  must  say  poverty's  beastly,  and  being  an 
orphan's  beastly,  and  having  an  uncle  who  screws  one  down  and 
tramples  on  one's  beastly  I  I  feel  just  like  a  Babe  in  the  Wood, 
or  one  of  those  poor  little  princes  smothered  in  onions — (Bother! 
I  mean  in  the  Tower — 1  was  thinking  of  old  lop-earl )  ...  Ah ! 
what's  this  in  the  paper  ?  .  .  .  "  Holiday  engagement. — 
Wanted  a  young  lady  (English)  of  prepossessing  appearance  and 
agreeable  manners,  who  would  be  willing  and  competent  to 
superintend  the  studies  of  two  little  girls,  aged  respectively  eight 
and  ten  years,  during  the  forthcoming  Christmas  vacation.  ITie 
advantages  of  a  refined  home,  without  salary.  Washing  included* 
Church  of  England,  and  fondness  for  children  indispensable." 

"'Fondness  for  children ! ' "  repeated  Fanny,  with  a  demoniacal 
laugh,  when  she  had  finished  reading.  "  *  Prepossessing  ap- 
pearance and  agreeable  manners ! '  The  place  seems  regpalarly 
cut  out  for  me !  ...  *  No  salary ' — Ah !  well  I  didn't  expect 
that;  but  *  washing,'  at  any  rate,  and  *  Church  of  England; '  and 
no  tauntings  and  tramplings,  and  feedings  upon  old  hens,  and  lop- 
ears,  and  measly  pork  I     .     .     .     Hulloa !  What's  this  ?     .     .     ." 

Before,  however,  she  had  had  time  to  peruse  the  new  paragraph 
to  which  she  had  turned,  a  crusty-looking  old  gentleman  entered 
the  apartment.  He  wore  shaven  gray  whiskers ;  and  an  unwonted 
abundance  of  teeth — or  the  similitude  of  teeth — lent  to  his 
countenance  a  somewhat  shark-Hke  appearance.  His  expression, 
altogether,  suggested  that  of  some  manner  of  carnivorous  fish, 
and  nis  head  nad  an  air  of  being  dished  up  upon  his  remarkably 
high  gills  as  upon  a  salver.  From  a  certain  family  likeness  to 
Fanny,  it  was  evident  he  was  "  an  Aspenall."  He  was,  in  fact, 
her  paternal  uncle — ihe  "  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  " — 
to  whom  she  used  so  constantly  to  allude  when  at  the  Cedars. 

"  How  now,  Fanny ! "  he  exclaimed,  after  he  had  inspected  the 
tea-pot.  "  Lolling  about,  reading  the  news  before  you've  wetted 
the  tea-leaves?  Pay  for  your  keep,  my  dear!  pay  for  yoiir  keep 
and  be  stirring ! " 
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He  spoke  with  a  gobbling,  spasmodic  eagerness,  and  was  afflicted 
with  some  manner  of  aura  epiUpticay  which  caused  him  to  clutch 
frequently  at  his  stock,  as  though  in  dread  of  strangulation. 

**I  was  only  just  looking  out  for  a  situation,  uncle,"  answered 
Fanny,  with  mock  humility,  "and  I've  seen  something  that's 
nearly  taken  away  my  breath.  Don't  you  remember  my  telling 
you  about  a  horrid  girl  who  slept  in  my  room  at  school;  who 
snivelled  at  night,  and  splashed  in  the  morning,  and  thought  no 
small  beer  of  herself,  just  because  she  was  pretty,  and  who  was 
expelled  for  kissing  her  hand  out  of  window  to  men  in  the  road? 
Well !  if  she  hasn't  gone  and  married  a  marquis  !  Isn't  it  beastly  ?  " 

"  You  see,  Fanny,  you  were  educated  regardless  of  expense. 
You  can  say,  in  future,  that  you  once  shared  your  sleeping  apart- 
ment with  a  distinguished  member  of  the  aristocracy,"  answered 
Mr.  Aspenall,  drily.  **I  trust  you  will  endeavour  to  make  a 
^grateful  return." 

**  She  shared  my  sleeping  apartment,"  rejoined  Fanny,  bitterly, 
^^  and  many  a  time  has  she  had  these  shoes  at  her  head ! "  and  she 
glanced  down  reflectively  at  her  well-worn  slippers. 

"  Well,  Fanny,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  was  evidently 
not  without  a  touch  of  caustic  humour,  "you  can  now  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  the  shoe  of  an  Aspenall  has  been 
hurled  at  the  head  of  a  marchioness !  Truly,  a  sublime  thought  I 
*  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  however,  it  does  not  diminish  the.  price 
%of  butchers'  meat.  .  .  .  What  is  the  young  lady  marchioness  of?" 

"Wroxeter,"  replied  Miss  Aspenall,  suUenly,  "wherever  that 
may  be  ;  but  her  husband's  got  a  whole  lot  of  titles  besides." 

"  Fetch  me  the  Peeragsy  Fanny,"  said  her  uncle,  producing  his 
spectacles,  and  wiping  them  with  a  coloured  pocket-handkerchief, 
^*  and  look  out  Wroxeter  amongst  the  W's." 

Fanny  opened  the  sacred  volume,  and  did  as  she  was  bid. 

"Ah,  yes!"  muttered  the  old  gentleman,  as  he  adjusted  his 
glasses  and  looked  at  the  place  indicated,  "  *  WrooceteVj  Marquis 
of  ^Davenport).  Robert  Leofric,  Marquis  of  Wroxeter,  co.  Salop; 
Earl  of  Dorington,  &c.   &c.   &c.     .     .     .'    (This  must  be  the 

?'andfether,  or,  possibly,  the  uncle  of  your  friend's  husband,  our 
eerage  being  an  old  one.)  .  .  .  Ah,  I  thought  so !  .  .  . 
His  lordship  is  patron  of  eight  livings  !  Here,  at  last,  is  a  chance 
of  promotion !  After  breakfast,  Fanny,  you  shall  write  a  letter  to 
your  young  friend,  the  marchioness,  at  my  dictation,  and  wish  her 
every  kind  of  happiness,  and  tell  her  how  distressed  you  are  about 
the  little  aflFair  of  the  shoes.  And  now,  my  dear,  wet  the  tea- 
leaves,  and  ring  the  bell  for  prayers.  Pay  for  your  keep,  my  dear- 
pay  for  your  keep ! " 

•  •••••• 

Within  only  a  few  months  from  this  day.  Miss  Aspenall's  breath 
was  "  nearly  taken  away  "  for  the  second  time,  in  consequence  of 
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reading  the  announcement  of  another  marriage,  which  appeared 
in  a  later  number  of  the  same  newspaper.     It  ran  as  follows : 

"On  the  15th  inst.,  at  Poynings  Parish  Church,  Sir  Thomas 
Hickathrift,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Poynings  Abbey,  to  the  Honourable 
Isabella  Nethercliflfe." 

Upon  the  occasion  of  their  marriages,  both  Sophy  and  Isabella 
received  congratulatory  letters  from  their  former  instructress.  Miss 
Pendragon,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  gift.  Sophy's  present 
consisted  of  a  formidable-looking  tome,  Blavr  on  the  Pentateuchy 
expensively  bound  in  crimson  morocco,  and  with  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  "Presented  to  dearest  Sophia  upon  her 
marriage,  with  the  heartfelt  congratulations  and  good  wishes  of 
her  attached  friend,  Maria  Jane  Pendragon.**  The  letter  too, 
was  brimming  over  with  affectionate  felicitations,  and  contained 
what  seemed  almost  like  an  apology  for  Sophy's  expulsion  from 
The  Cedars.  This  much  was,  at  any  rate,  satisfactory.  To 
another  wedding-present,  likewise  a  book,  Sophy  turned  with  far 
more  interest  than  to  her  Blair.  ^^ Soul-writhings^ — a  little 
volume  of  melodious,  though  heart-rending  verse — was  sent  to  her 
by  her  friend  and  schoolfellow.  Miss  Darlington,  bound  (as  the 
young  poetess  informed  her)  "  in  a  cover  of  the  colour  of  a  jacinth." 
"Did  I  not  always  tell  you"  (she  added  in  her  letter)  "that  I 
felt  confident  I  should  some  day  become  famous,  and  appear  in 
print  ?  '^ 

Fanny  Aspenall,  through  what  appeared  almost  like  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  Providence,  was  married  soon  after  Sophy  and 
Isabella^  just  when  a  final  rupture  between  herself  and  her  uncle 
appeared  to  be  inevitable.  She  espoused  a  neighbouring  curate — 
an  austere  and  hollow-eyed  ascetic,  of  slender  means  and  unpre- 
possessing exterior,  who,  disappointed  of  preferment  in  England, 
sailed,  shortly  after  his  marriage,  for  South  Africa.  Like  the 
Eeverend  Salvation  Mortimer  (alius  Carver),  he  had  heard  "a 
call,"  and— 

**....    braced  in  Faith, 
He  tum*d  to  tell  the  naked  African 
Of  Sin  and  Ketribution ;" 

taking  with  him  his  amiable  wife  as  assistant-ministering  angel. 
When  last  heard  of  (for  it  is  as  well  to  penetrate,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  the  ftiture),  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  colonial  bishop. 

"  Don't  you  pity  the  poor  *  heathen '  with  Fanny  looking  after 
their  spiritual  welfiire  ?  "  Isabella  could  not  refrain  from  observing 
to  her  firiend,  Sophy,  when  this  piece  of  news  was  made  known  to 
them. 

I  am  enabled,  also,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  happiness  of 
one  other  young  lady  who  has  figured  in  these  pages,  bore,  ere 
long,  every  promise  of  being  permanently  secured.  Miss  Emily 
Spicer  was  led  to  the  altar  by  a  wealthy  and  influential  brewer  of 
Burton-on-Trent ;  and  Sophy  came  upon  her,  a  little  while  after- 
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wards,  at  her  first  drawing-room  (at  which  both  ladies  were 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  upon  the  occasion  of  their  respectiYe 
marriages),  wearing  a  magnificent  terry-velvet  train,  embroidered 
in  silver,  and  surmounted  by  a  necklace  and  tiara,  composed  ot 
emeralds  almost  as  big  as  new  potatx)es.  Captain  Frederick 
Augustus  Spicer  accompanied  his  sister,  glittering  and  clanking 
in  the  gorgeous  accoutrements  of  the  8th  Dragoon  Guards.  Not- 
withst^ding  this  martial  array,  however,  the  gallant  officer,  who 
had  **  kissed  oceans  of  girls — some  of  them  grown-up  ladies  with 
titles  " — ^became,  when  he  beheld  Sophy,  actually  suffused  with 
blushes.  He  was  recalling,  possibly  (as  she  was,  too,  at  the 
moment),  the  hand-to-hand  tussle  in  the  drawing-room  at  The 
Cedars,  when  the  two  had  very  nearly  overturn^  the  **  Crrand 
Llama.^  The  meeting  between  the  youthful  brides  was  one  of 
the  utmost  cordiality  upon  both  sides.  Bygones  were  permitted 
to  be  bygones,  and  Emily's  husband  now  supplies  Sophy's 
establishment  with  beer. 


Conclusion. 

So  Isabella  is  at  The  Abbey,  whilst  Sophy  has  so  many  houses  and 
castles  to  live  in  that,  as  extremes  meet,  she  says,  sometimes, 
that  she  feels  quite  nomad  and  homeless. 

Once^  and  once  only — ^in  all  the  first  thoughtlessness  and  arrogance 
of  a  new  and  long-prayed-for  happiness — she  had  ventured,  play- 
fully, to  taunt  her  former  guardian  with  being  **  a  weathercock^ 
deeming  that  he^  too,  had  good  reasons  for  being  well  pleased  witii 
his  lot.  But,  a  moment  afterwards,  she  had  repented  her  of  her 
flippancy. 

**  What  can  the  weathercock  do,"  he  had  answered  (and  in  se 
sad  a  voice  that  it  haunted  her  afterwards  for  many  a  day), 
"  when  the  wind  wili  always  blow  the  wrong  way  ?  "  And  Sophy 
could  not  say,  at  once,  what  the  weathercock  should  do. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  at  last,  kindly,  though  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  her  metaphors  were,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  confused, 
"  that  it  ought  to  try  to  be  happy  and  contented,  and  to  forgive 
the  wind." 

And,  indeed,  happiness  and  contentment^  of  a  sedate,  decorous, 
and  undemonstrative  kind,  seem  to  hold  undisputed  sway  at 
Poynings  Abbey.  Sir  Thomas,  having  identified  himself  with 
certain  agricultural  questions,  in  connexion  with  which  his  voice 
is  even  occasionally  heard  in  the  Senate,  is  looked  upon  as  quite  a 
public  character  in  the  county,  where  his  opinions,  like  those  of 
his  father  before  him,  are  supposed  to  possess  very  considerable 
"weight."  He  is  gaining  weight,  too,  in  other  respects,  and 
promises  one  day,  notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of  out- 
door exercise  in  which  he  indulges,  to  become  almost  as  heavy, 
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physically,  as  the  late  Sir  Peckham.  In  a  word,  he  is  contented, 
prosperous,  and  respected  by  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate  true 
nobility  of  character.  He  is  proud,  too,  of  the  talents  of  his 
handsome  and  accomplished  wife ;  but  there  are  moments  when 
he  says  to  himself  that  no  woman  will  ever  be  able  to  make  him, 
again,  thoroughly  and  entirely  miserable.  One  did  once  (a  sure 
indication  of  a  sincere  passion  in  a  man),  and  she  was — not 
IsabeUal 

Sophy's  earlier  friend  Addle,  also,  is,  to  all  appearance,  happy  in 
the  possession  of  her  haughty  Byronic  Professor,  the  "  second 
husband  "  of  the  old  time,  who,  by  a  series  of  propitious  circum- 
stances, came  to  be  the  "first,"  after  all.  Sophy  frequently 
receives  letters  from  her,  and  she  has  even  been  tne  means  of 
procuring  for  Mr.  Heathcote  a  lucrative  and  permauent  appoint- 
ment, though  the  recollection  of  the  affiiir  of  the  caricature 
prevents  her  from  ever  feeling  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  presence. 
Hence,  the  intimacy  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  two  ladies. 

**  Mademoiselle  de  Cramponaye  the  Elder,"  in  consequence  of 
some  awkward  disclosures  ensuing  upon  a  claim  for  professional 
attendance  which,  at  the  decease  of  her  "  last  victim,"  the  "  pro- 
prietor veiy  rich,  but  deaf,  frt)m  the  Pays  de  OcUles  "  (I  am  quoting 
from  one  of  Addle's  letters),  she  had  had  the  imprudence  to 
press  upon  the  notice  of  the  executors,  was  obliged  to  quit  Lon- 
don in  rather  a  summary  manner ;  and  the  apartments  in  Wimpole 
Street  were  occupied,  during  the  dajrtime,  when  last  I  heard  of 
them,  by  a  flourisning  American  dentist,  who  refused  to  perform 
the  simplest  operation  for  less  than  ten  guineas.  He  took  the 
furniture  and  fixtures  witli  the  rooms,  so  uiat  the  Turkey-carpet 
is  probably  still  there,  amongst  tlie  deep  pile  of  which  the  bones, 
half-gnawed  by  Madamoiselle  de  Cramponaye's  dirty  white 
poodle,  were  wont  to  repose  undisturbed;  and  also  the  high- 
gilded  mirrors,  which  reflected  once  the  faces  of  Sophy  and  the 
blind  philosopher  during  the  spiritualistic,  mesmeric,  alchemic, 
and  generally  occult  period  of  their  existence.  The  same  gilt 
pemhiUj  too,  which  Addle  described  in  one  of  her  letters  as 
"  regarding "  her  "  sadly  in  the  face,"  is  still,  I  believe,  ticking 
away  in  the  centre  of  the  tarnished  ^^ garniture  de  chefmvn6e^;  and 
it  occurred  to  me,  the  last  time  I  beheld  it,  that,  perhaps,  after  its 
hands  had  pointed  to  the  "  witching  hour,"  and  when  the  dentist 
and  his  fiamily  were  comfortably  tucked  up  in  bed  in  their  su- 
burban residence,  the  spirits  of  such  of  the  former  frequenters  of 
these  apartments  as  were  already  disembodied  might,  possibly, 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  revisit  their  old  haimts,  where  I  can 
picture  them  holding  all  sorts  of  mystic  orgies  and  sianceSj  and 
"playing  Old  Gooseberry"  with  the  dentist's  abominable  instru- 
ments of  torture  1  This,  however,  is  only  an  idea  of  my  own. 
Anyhow,  I  should  not  much  like  to  find  myself  accidentally  locked 
inside  these  gloomy,  old-fashioned  rooms,  after  most  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  great  city  were  planged  in  slomber !  There  was 
another  house,  some  few  years  ago,  in  Paris,  in  an  obscure  street 
leading  out  of  the  Riu  de  la  Ferronerie^  beyond  the  quartier 
dee  HiiUeSy  where,  by  ascending  the  few  steps  conducting  to  the 
entresol^  the  following  inscription  might  be  read  upon  a  brass 
plate  above  the  bell-pull  of  the  left-hand  doorway : — ^  Monsieur  et 
Madame  de  Grayifvponaye^Garver^  Aatrologues ;  VAvenir  par  Us 
Cartes ;  Salon-dSpilatoire^  PSdicureSy  etc.y  etc.j  etc.;^  whilst,  from 
a  rudely-painted  design  over  the  entrance,  representing  a  young 
woman  carrying  an  infant,  it  was  to  be  surmised  that  tne  female 
practitioner  occasionally  combined  with  the  above-mentioned 
professions  that  of  a  "  baby  farmer,**  or  ^^faiseuae  d^angeaJ*  And, 
indeed,  the  "  etc.^  etc.,  etc.^  upon  the  door-plate  seemed — to  judge 
by  the  varied  aspect  of  the  visitors  who  presented  themselves — to 
be  possessed  of  the  very  widest  significance.  Nurses,  who  entered 
carrying  babies,  and  made  their  exit  without  them;  men  and 
women,  who  went  in  old  and  fipray-haired,  and  came  out  young 
and  blooming ;  dark  persons,  who  departed  fair ;  and  &shionably- 
dressed  young  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  beautiful  young  ladies 
(as  far  as  might  be  seen  through  their  thick  veils),  who,  irom  the 
agile  manner  in  which  they  were  wont  to  alight  from  their  ^/iocrw 
and  trip  up  the  staircase,  did  not,  certainly,  ai^>ear  as  if  they 
required  to  be  ministered  to  in  the  last  capacity  mentioned  upon 
the  brass  door-plate. 

Our  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Carver,  in  point  of  Ssu^t,  baffled  in  his 
endeavour  to  "  annex  **  Ad^le,  either  by  persuasion  or  brute-force, 
was  obliged  eventually  to  content  himself  with  "  Mademoiselle  de 
Cramponaye  the  Elder ;"  and  the  couple  had  finally  established 
themselves  in  this  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  French  coital, 
where  they  might  be  professionally  consulted  (either  together  or 
separately),  upon  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  between  the 
hoiu-s  of  five  o'clock  and  ten-thirty,  p.m. 

The  romantic  story  of  Godfrey  St.  Clair's  sudden  transforma- 
tion into  an  hereditary  legislator  of  great  wealth  and  social 
importance,  very  naturally  created  some  sensation  at  first  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dallingridge  and  Poynings.  By  reason  of  this 
very  social  importance,  however,  Lord  and  Lady  Wroxeter  found 
themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cacklings 
of  the  multitude;  besides  which — with  the  exertion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hickathrifl  (who  had  always  been  renowned  for  his 
discretion),  Andrew  Locke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  (nSe  Peacock)  of 
the  "  George  " — ^there  were,  in  reality,  very  few  people  to  cackle. 
Those  who  would,  probably,  have  been  the  most  interested  in  the 
afiair— «  Francis  St.  Clair  of  Stillingfleet,"  Sir  Peckham  and  his 
lady.  Dr.  Dyer,  and  possibly  the  old  rector,  in  a  lucid  interval — 
had  all  of  them  departed  beyond  the  reach  of  scandal. 

Mrs.  Pettigrew  laid  the  whole  blame  of  the  adoption  at  the 
door  of  "  the  old  squire,"  and  none  of  the  neighbours  had  felt 
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themselves  suflBciently  aggrieved  by  the  transaction  to  be  desirous 
either  of  exhuming  him  or  of  burning  him  in  effigy.  Hence  the 
event  proved  little  more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder. 

**Hi8  name  turned  out  to  be  Grecwrge,**  Sophy  generally  explains, 
when  questioned  upon  this  subject  by  persons  who  have  no  right 
to  inquire,  as  she  waves  her  hand  with  the  old  familiar  movement 
towards  the  distant  horizon ;  "  but  /  always  call  him  Godfrey.  I 
have  no  time  to  tell  you  the  reason,  for  if  I  tried  I  should  have  to 
talk  for  as  long  as  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  in  the  Arabian 
tales.    It's  a  very,  very  long  story ;  quite  a  romance !" 

And,  indeed,  what  with  seasons  in  London,  shooting  parties  at 
Wroxeter  and  Dallingridge,  and  now  and  then  a  mad  rush  up  to 
the  highlands,  or  over  to  Paris,  time  flies  quickly  enough  in  all 
conscience !  So  quickly  that  (as  Sophy  thinks,  at  moments  when 
she  has  leisure  to  think  at  all)  everything  will  be  over  so  terribly 
soon,  that  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  allow  either  joy  or  sorrow  to 
interfere  with  one's  philosophic  calm.  The  evokings  and  con- 
trollings of  the  emotions  ought  merely  to  be  looked  upon  as 
"  training  " — a  preparation  for  some  more  endurable  future  phase 
of  existence,  be  it  a  life  bearing  any  semblance  to  this  present 
individual  life,  or  only  the  more  abstract  and  intangible  fusion  or 
absorption  of  the  spirit  in  "  Brahm  or  Universal  Being."  Even  Grief 

•    "  should  be 
Like  joj,  majestic,  equable,  sedate  ; 

Confirming,  cleansing,  raising,  making  free  ; 
Strong  to  consume  small  troubles ;  to  commend 
Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  thoughts  lasting  to  the  end.** ' 

It  is  to  this  result  that  she  is  endeavouring  to  school  her  warm 
and  enthusiastic  nature,  when  she  has  time. 

She  has  striven,  too,  earnestly  and  conscientiously — if  only  for 
the  sake  of  appearing  to  be  more  like  other  people — "  to  bow  with 
reverence  at  the  shrine  of  respectable  and  convenient  Error," 
the  nymph  who  (according  to  Dr.  Dyer)  ends  by  consoling  us 
"  for  the  absence  of  her  coyer  sister."  But  do  what  she  will,  Sophy 
feels  that  she  cannot  be  thus  consoled.  Deep  down  in  her  heart, 
as  long  as  that  heart  shall  continue  to  beat,  there  must  ever  lurk 
an  intense  and  passionate  yearning  after  ^^  Ultimate  Truth,"  and 
there  are  even  moments  when  she  can  scarcely  conceal  her  in- 
difference to  many  of  ^^  the  traditions  which  have  been  sanctified 
by  time  and  national  custom."  Doubtless  this  springs  from  some 
radical  defect  in  her  nature,  and  it  is  one  for  which  she  has  often 
been  made  to  suffer,  surrounded  as  she  is  by  the  shifts  and 
compromises  of  a  fashionable  life. 

This  life,  with  its  varied  movement,  its  social  fetters,  and  its 
homet*swarm  of  conventional  frivolities,  is  scarcely  the  calm, 
contemplative  existence  Sophy  had  dreamed — a  walking  onward 
through  the  familiar  places  towards  the  Unknown  Future,  hand- 

•  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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in-hand  with  a  companion  so  beloved  that  all  roughness  or  thomi- 
ness  in  the  {>ath  most  seem  smooth  and  floweiy;  but  then,  as 
Dr.  Dyer  once  remarked,  "  nothing  can  satisfy,  utterly,  the  crav- 
ings of  a  passionate  and  imaginative  nature."  ^^  Nothing,  how- 
ever "  (as  he  had  also  observed),  **  can  be  to  such  natures,  entirely 
disappointing ;  and  they,  before  all  others,  are  enabled  to  perceive 
the  incontestable  reality  of  an  existing  system  of  compensation." 

And,  thus,  there  is  compensation  for  Sophy,  even  upon  her 
social  Alp. 

"  We  are  going  into  the  country  for  a  little  while  to  uncivUise 
owradves^  she  says,  from  time  to  time,  to  her  numerous  {too 
numerous !)  friends  and  well-wishers,  and  then  she  and  ner 
husband  depart,  forthwith,  to  the  peaceful  hollow  in  which  is 
situated  the  white-gabled  farmhouse  where  the  many-coloured 
roses  climb  and  cluster  in  the  smnmer  time,  and  where  she  can 
behold,  as  she  looks  from  her  window,  the  broken  column  scored 
over  with  the  mystic  writing  which  ^  nobody  can  understand." 

**  At  Elim,  with  its  whispering  groTO  of  palm« 

And  clustered  wells  in  cool  abondance  springing, 
Israel  encamped — their  sighs  exchanged  for  singing. 

And  Marah*s  mnrmiirs  for  a  gladsome  psalm ; 

Earth  has  its  Elims  still,  of  shadowy  calm  — 
Sweet  homes,  with  gentle  vines  about  them  clinging.**  > 

And,  to  Sophy,  Little  Stillin^fleet  seems  to  be  some  such  home. 
It  inspires  her,  too,  with  a  dehghtful  sense  of  repose,  as  though 
Time,  who  seems  to  be  rushing  on  so  madly  to  his  appointed 
goal,  pauses  at  least  here  for  a  little  while,  and  allows  breathing- 
space  wherein  to  realise  and  to  enjov. 

For,  at  Little  Stillingfleet,  everything  is  almost  precisely  in  the 
same  state  as  it  always  was.  Hardly  anjrthing  appears  to  be 
affected  by  the  laws  of  change  and  progression ;  not  even  **  Janus's" 
culinary  talents.  Out  of  tliree  poached  eggs  she  invariably  breaks 
two  in  the  cooking,  and  she  continues,  perseveringly,  to  dish  up 
^^  half  the  gravel-walk  ^  with  the  spinacn ;  but,  then  this  makes 
quite  an  amusing  variety  after  the  "  faultily  fEiultless  **  cuisme  of 
an  accomplished  chef^  and  a  whole  troop  of  white  vestured 
marmitons! 

It  is  true  (speaking  of  changes  and  progressions)  that  the  coffee 
of  Abdallah's  complexion  seems,  as  it  were,  to  gain  every  year  an 
addition  of  milk,  by  reason  of  the  sunlessness  of  our  Northern 
clime.  His  Oriental  wardrobe,  too  (never  very  extensive),  has 
gradually  become  exhausted,  and  he  has  now  almost  entirely 
adopted  the  dress  of  the  South-Anglican  chawbacon — fustian 
lacket,  corduroy  small-clothes,  yellow  spatter-dashes,  and  cat-skin 
cap.  A  little  while,  and  he  will  probably  hie  him  to  the  Poyn- 
ings  cobbler,  and  order  a  pair  of  those  "  beds  of  Procrustes "  the 
lo^-national-hobnail  (man's  size).  The  day  of  this  crowning  hu- 
miliation has  not  yet  dawned,  however — a  large  supply  of  heelless 

I  Richard  Wilton. 
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and  easily-discarded  Oriental  slippers  (once  the  property  of  the 
departed  **  wire-puller  **)  having  passed  into  his  possession ;  and 
Sophy  even  perceived  him  shuffling  about  one  day  in  a  pair  which 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  foot  of  the  Great  Prophet.  He  is  still 
hailed  as  "  What-you-call-um  **  by  his  English  acquaintances,  and 
no  doubt,  if  any  of  them  were  sufficiently  cultivated  to  correspond 
with  him,  their  letters  would  come  addressed  to  him  in  this  name. 
By  some  law,  human  or  divine,  Delia  Ford  and  the  accommodating 
i^yptian  have  been  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony. 

**  I  hope  that  they Ve  made  it  all  right  ?"  Sophy  had  inquired  of 
Jane,  upon  returning  to  her  old  home  after  a  somewhat  longer 
absence  than  usual :  and  upon  Mrs.  Ford  replying,  **  Bless  your 
soul  and  livin' body,  missy,  deyhe  right  enough ! "  she  had  deemed 
that  it  might  be  wiser  to  ask  no  further  questions.  Whether 
Abdallah  became  a  renegade,  and  abjured  the  ancient  fEiith  of  his 
fethers  for  that  of  the  accursM  Giaour,  and  thus  silenced  for  ever 
the  clerical  and  un-Ohristian  bickerings — whether  Deely  had  • 
turned  Moslem — whether  the  new  clergyman  (for  whom  Sophy 
has  built  a  new  house,  so  that  Mary  Ann  Homblower  may 
continue  to  occupy  her  old  home),  ignoring  all  difference  of  creed, 
had  merely  married  them  off-hand,  without  asking  any  questions 
— or  whether  they  had  united  themselves  by  some  more  primitive 
method,  such  as  the  smashing  of  a  tumbler  or  the  jumping  over  a 
broomstick,  must  remain  henceforward  enveloped  in  mystery. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  they  were  only  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
poor  John  McBean  and  Mary  Parker,  and  merely  **  keeping  com- 
pany ^  with  persistent  determination ;  "  anyhow  "  (as  Sophy  had 
once  said,  when  quite  a  little  girl),  "  it  had  ended  in  kittens  ** — 
quaint,  moon-faced,  wide-mouthed,  beady-eyed  creatures,  who 
came  cropping  up  year  by  year,  like  yellow  toadstools ;  and  Sophy, 
who  inherited  from  her  dead  father  a  lively  interest  in  all  ques- 
tions of  race,  began  seriously  to  fear,  that  wnen  the  time  came  for 
them  to  intermarry  with  their  kinsfolk  (the  other  descendants  of 
Nelus  and  Jane  Ford),  the  yellow-toadstool  strain  of  blood  might 
militate  considerably  against  the  comeliness  of  the  local  chaw- 
bacon  of  the  future. 

The  casual  allusion,  just  now,  to  the  slippers  of  the  Great  Pro- 
phet, reminds  me  of  the  Great  Prophet  himself.  The  beginnings 
and  endings  of  most  pf  the  noted  seers  of  the  earth  have  been 
generally  interwoven  with  the  marvellous,  and,  hence,  it  is  only 
consistent  with  the  semi-sacred  character  of  this  personage  that 
his  disappearance  from  these  pages  should  be  enveloped  in  mystery. 
In  a  word,  then,  Sophy  has  heard  no  tidings  of  him  since  her 
Carriage ;  and  as  she  is  now,  by  reason  of  her  wealth  and  influence, 
in  80  glorious  a  position  for  farthering  the  interests  of  the  Great 
Cause,  she  can  only  surmise  that,  &iling  a  possible  translation  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  he  may  have  been  sealed  up  in  a  copper 
flask  and  cast  into  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea — ^like  the  genius 
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in  the  Arabian  Tales — ^by  some  Czar,  Shah,  or  Padishaw  jealous 
of  his  omniscience. 

Be  this  how  it  may,  he  appears  to  have  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  the  long  letter  he  addressed  to  Sophy  at  the 
Cedars  was  even  as  the  death  note  of  the  swan,  and  Europe  and 
the  East  seem  to  bear  with  surprising  equanimity  this  extinction 
of  the  grand  centre  luminary  of  the  Great  Cause. 

The  little  moments  which  Sophy  passes  at  her  old  home — 
moments  of  emancipation  from  the  cares,  the  duties,  and  (what 
are  often  more  irksome  than  either)  the  enforced  amusements  of  her 
new  life,  are,  to  her,  like  a  foretaste  of  what,  as  she  says  guardedly, 
she  hopes  that  **  heaven  will  be  like,  if  there  is  a  heaven.** 
Isabella,  up  at  the  Abbey,  knowing  her  friend's  feeling  upon  the 
subject,  generally  puts  off  going  to  see  her  till  within  a  few  days 
of  her  departure  to  more  civilised  regions. 

"  Sophy  is  such  an  odd  creature,  you  know  1 "  she  says  to  Sir 
Thomas :  *'  she  likes  to  have  her  husband  all  to  herself,  and  to  see 
nobody  else !  How  curious  that  she  should  be  so  dreadfrilly  in 
love  with  him  still !  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  she  has  no  children !" 
Upon  which  Sir  Thomas,  who,  it  may  be,  is  just  in  the  act  of  an- 
notating the  margin  of  a  pamphlet  upon  the  enlightened  culture 
of  the  mangold-wurzel,  or  the  merits  of  some  new  specimen  of 
guillotine  for  the  more  consummate  slicing  of  turnips,  generally 
looks  up  for  a  moment,  and  says  with  a  quick  sigh,  of  which  even 
Isabella,  (who  "  knows  everything")  would  be  puzzled  to  divine 
the  exact  significance — Ah !  .  .  .  .  she  always  did  do  every- 
thing very  differently  to  other  people ! "  and  then  returns  to  the 
perusal  of  his  pamphlet. 

As  Isabella  observed  of  her  friend  and  neighbour,  it  is  a  pity  she 
has  no  children.  Sophy  is,  unfortunately,  childless ;  and  so  there 
is  just  a  note  of  sadness  in  the  midst  of  her  prosperous  life,  making 
it  seem  almost  pathetic  to  the  on-looker,  and  divesting  it  of  any 
appearance  of  insolent  self-complacency.  The  one  unsatisfied 
longing  which,  if  the  truth  were  but  fiEithomed,  must  lurk  at  the 
root  of  all  human  prosperity ;  hidden  away,  perhaps,  and  buried 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  vulgar,  but  existing  nevertheless,  to  teach 
us  that  we  may  not  soar  to  the  bliss  of  the  immortals,  has  assumed 
this  form  in  her  case,  so  that  the  gipsy-woman's  prophecy  about 
the  "  pigeon-pair,"  in  the  old  time,  was  even  "  as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

"  Only  children,"  as  Lady  Henry  Davenport  had  remarked  to 
her  son,  "  very  often  run  in  famiUes."  "  Godfrey  "  (as  his  wife 
still  continues  to  call  him)  was  an  only  child,  so  also  was  Sophy 
herself.  The  families,  it  may  be,  were  in  process  of  dwindUng 
towards  extinction,  like  the  caste  of  the  Iximayan  "  sacerdotals, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  calamity.  But  men,  Tom  Hicka- 
thrift,  too,  had  been  an  only  child,  and  yet,  since  his  union  with 
Isabella  (likewise  an  only  child,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware),  little  Hicka- 
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thrifts  have  sprouted  up  year  by  year  at  the  Abbey  in  quick 
succession  : — I.  Peckham  Brambletye  Nethercliffe.  2.  Thomasina 
Isabella  Sophia  (to  whom  a  friend  and  neighbour  stood  sponsor). 
3.  Twiselton  Sattherthwaite.  (And  others  whose  names,  with  the 
ages  of  the  boys,  will  be  found  duly  enrolled  in  the  pages  of  Sir 
Bernard  Burke.) 

They  are  rosy,  good-tempered,  noisy,  merry-making  children. 
All  day  long  they  romp,  and  shout,  and  play  games ;  driving 
themselves  about  like  horses,  with  reins  and  bells,  flying  kites, 
flinging  balls  and  spinning  tops.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  aiicient 
crypt  re-echoes  with  their  laughter,  and  the  grand  staircase  with 
their  little  pattering  footsteps.  The  ghosts  of  the  old  Carthusians 
are  either  exorcised  altogether  by  these  merrier  inmates,  or  else, 
having  taken  them  under  their  benevolent  protection,  wink  good- 
naturedly  at  their  auips  and  cranks,  watcning  them,  may^,  in 
amused  silence,  as  they  play  hide-^nd-seek  in  the  passages,  and 
scramble  in  and  out  of  the  large  oblong  flower-stands  upon  the 
landing,  in  the  depths  of  each  one  of  which  (if  they  only  Imew  it) 
there  is  **  a  round  hole  scooped  out  for  the  monk's  head."  Their 
father  is  fondly  devoted  to  them,  and  perceives,  not  without  satis- 
faction, that  one  and  all  of  them  possess,  in  a  rudimentary  stage, 
the  Hickathrift  nose. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  my  Sophy  may  not  know  the  joys  of 
maternity  ?  Is  it  by  reason  of  some  spiteful  freak  on  the  part  of 
jealous  Fortune,  or  that  Nature,  having  created  what  Dr.  Dyer 
would  have  termed  two  "morbid  varieties" — morbid  by  reason  of 
their  very  superiority — has  paid  them  the  compliment  of  break- 
ing the  moulds  in  which  they  were  fashioned,  in  order  that  they 
mi^ht  be  the  more  irrevocably  separated,  and  distinguished  from 
such  creatures  as  the  propagators  of  the  yellow  toadstools  ?  .  .  . 
Either  this,  or  else  it  is  merely  one  more  convincing  proof  of  "  the 
incontestable  reality  of  an  existing  system  of  compensation."  At 
any  rate,  the  distant  Davenport  cousin,  who,  by  the  resurrection 
of  the  "  rightful  heir,"  was  ousted  of  a  very  considerable  fortune,  is 
still  in  a  position  to  raise  money  upon  his  expectations. 

So  the  years  fly  onward ;  keen  Springtime,  seeming  still,  as  in 
the  old  days,  so  full  of  budding  promise  ;  green  leafy  Summer ; 
Autumn,  with  its  falling  leaves  and  garnered  memories,  and  barren 
Winter,  chilly  with  binding  frosts,  and  cheered  by  glowing  fires. 
These  seasons,  in  quick  and  still  quickening  succession,  pass  Sophy 
by,  in  their  appointed  order,  with  the  revolving  of  the  year ;  whilst, 
with  the  philosophical  spirit  inherited  from  the  departed  "wire- 
puller," she  seems  to  watch  their  flight  fit)m  her  place  by  the  way- 
side, where  she  is  waiting  yet  for  some  grander  and  fuller 
revelation. 

As  she  remains  thus,  the  pageant  of  life  passes  her  along  the 
highway  ;  those  who  take  part  in  it,  tricked  out  in  all  the  bravery 
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of  garland  and  breast-knot,  or  slinking,  barefooted  and  tattered, 
from  the  glance  of  their  merrier  companions.  Bright-haired  diil- 
dren,  youths,  with  their  maidens,  the  hot  bigot,  the  warrior,  Ae 
student,  the  pale  ascetic,  the  reigning  beauty,  the  young  man  of 
promise.  AU  these  defile  before  Sophy's  philosophic  gaze  like  the 
changing  forms  upon  the  slides  of  a  magic  lantern.  Sometimes  she 
even  wonders  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  more  reaL  Now  and 
then,  a  true  marty  or  true  womariy  broad-lwrowed,  just,  noble 
in  endeavour,  constant  in  love,  stands  out  from  the  throng; 
revealed,  as  it  seems  to  her,  by  some  manner  of  luminous  aureole, 
such  as  one  sees  surrounding  the  heads  of  the  saints  upon  a 
Cathedral  window.  With  these  men,  and  with  these  women, 
whenever  she  chances  to  become  acauainted  with  them,  Sophy  has 
a  longing  to  swear  brotherhood  ;  holding  on  as  it  were  to  the 
girdle  with  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  right  is  uplifted  in 
testimony  to  Allah,  ^^  or  his  latest  scientific  substitute."  These 
are  but  rare  exceptions,  however,  "  morbid  varieties,**  passing  but 
seldom  along  the  highway  of  life. 

It  does  not  often  happen,  now,  that  Time,  in  his  relentless 
course,  impels  her  patient  spirit  with  the  flutter  of  his  wing.  Like 
her  father  before  her,  she  is  endeavouring  to  act  up  to  the  maxim 
of  Sainte  Beuve  ^Stre^  et  reeter  en  dehors  de  tout;^  and,  every 
hour,  the  endeavour  becomes  less  difficult — a  calm,  contemplative, 
analytical  mood  having  succeeded  to  the  wild  heart-burnings— 
the  strivings,  the  fiery  enthusiasms  and  indignations  of  the  bygone 
days.  It  seems  to  her,  now,  that  she  must  have  grown,  beyond 
measure,  cold,  and  wise,  and  indifferent  to  every  sort  of  dangerous 
impulse ;  and  yet,  at  thought  of  some  of  the  old  follies,  outlived, 
repented  of,  and  overpassed,  the  warm  tears  rush  unbidden  to 
her  eyes. 

What  is  the  meaning,  she  often  asks  herself,  of  these  irrepres- 
sible tears?  •  •  .  Are  they  tears  of  regret^  of  longing,  of  disap- 
pointment ?  Bitter  tears  at  the  shattering  of  an  idol,  or  tears  of 
joy  at  the  crowning  of  a  heart's  desire  ?  .  .  .  There  they  are,  at 
any  rate,  always  in  readiness ;  and  even  Sophy  herself  does  not 
sometimes  know  why  they  fall. 

Whilst  contemplating  thus,  the  briefness,  and  smallness,  and 
incompleteness  of  all  earthly  things,  she  often  wonders  how  it  is 
that  her  fragile  woman's  heart  can  contain  a  love  so  absorbing  and 
intense  as  that  which  she  experiences  for  her  husband.  She 
wonders,  too,  if  this  love  is  returned  to  her,  in  any  sort  of  like 
measure,  by  the  Dream  King  with  the  dark,  unfothomable  eyes, 
who  still  looks  so  muchy  and  says  so  little ;  so  little^  as  compered 
to  what  she  foolishly  desires  that  he  would  say,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times  m  a  day^  and  repeated  over  and  over  again ! 

About  the  extent  of  Godfrey's  affection  she  is  continually 
questioning  herself,  and  making  surmises ;  wondering  whether  it 
might  not  be  quite  possible  for  him,  notwithstanding  his  goodness, 
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and  tenderness,  and  patience  towards  her,  to  stand  alone,  or  join 
himself  to  some  other  woman,  if  she   should  cease  to  exist? 
Whether  the  love  of  a  many  whosoever  he  may  be,  can  ever 
possess  the   intensity,  the  passion,  the  rapacity  of  that  of  a 
woman,  when  she  loves  to  the  fullest  limits  of  her  twofold  nature? 
•  •  •  .  Perhaps  these  are  questions  which  no  wise  woman  should 
ever  inquire  into.    "  I  think,"  says  Shelley,  in  a  letter  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  **  one  is  always  in  love  with  something  or  other ;  the  error, 
and  I  confess  it  is  not  easy  for  spirits  cased  in  flesh  and  blood  to 
avoid  it,  consists  in  seeking  in  a  mortal  image  the  likeness  of 
what  is,  perhaps,  eternal."    And  it  is  for  this  likeness,  possibly, 
that  S<^hy,  unknown  even  to  herself,  may  be  fruitlessly  seeking 
in  one  who  is,  in  spite  of  her  increasing  devotion  to  him,  only  a 
**  mortal  image  "  after  all !     She  herself,  too,  she  has  thorougnly 
realised,  is  neither  a  Cassandra  nor  a  Joan  of  Arc,  Priestess  or 
Pythoness — she  is  none  of  these.    Notwithstanding  the  eulogies 
of  the  Great  Prc^het,  she  is  "  only  a  woman ; "  one  upon  whom 
**the  primeval  curse  still  rests"  (to  quote  from  his  letter);   whose 
destiny  it  is  "  to  desvre  and  to  aerve^  and  to  hide  away  from- 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  many  of  the  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions  of  her  innermost  soul,  which,  like  the  mystic  characters 
written  upon  the  broken  pillar  at  Little  Stillingfleet,  "nobody 
seems  clever  enough  to  understand." 

She  has  become  aware,  also,  that  it  is  unwise  for  a  woman  to  - 
expect  too  much  from  the  man  she  loves.  Is  it  not  enough  that 
he  has  made  her  know  the  joy,  the  latitude,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  which  should  arise  out  of  the  consciousness  of  a  great 
affection  ?  With  these,  it  is  true,  there  must  mingle  always  a 
great  fear — the  fear  of  a  possible  separation,  either  through  death- 
or  a  changed  heart ;  but  a  wise  woman  will  not  obtrude  too  often 
such  gloomy  thoughts  upon  the  being  who  inspires  them.  For 
man — ^the  lord  of  creation,  made  by  Grod  in  His  own  image — 
requires  to  be  cautiously  and  tenderly  dealt  with.  He  requires  of 
woman  that  she  should  minister  to  his  comfort,  his  contentment, 
his  continual  well-being.  After  all,  it  is  little  enough  that  he 
demands  of  her !  no  more  than  he  asks  of  his  pipe  or  his  easy« 
chair ;  whilst  woman — a  real  woman — one  who,  like  Sophy,  is  a 
•*  Thinker  and  a  Feeler  "at  the  same  time — ^what  does  she  not  hope 
for,  and  long  for,  from  the  man  she  adores  ?  ...  It  is  better, 
however,  that  she  dance  and  sing  before  him,  like  the  daughter  of 
Herodias,  even  if  she  demand  of  him  the  head  of  an  occasional 
Baptist,  than  that  she  should  jar  upon  his  complacent  moods  with 
her  iar-reaching  yearnings  and  trepidations.  AH  this  no  woman 
can  learn  in  a  day! 

So  the  years  fly  onward,  and  yet  the  Sophy  of  my  story — even 
should  silver  threads  come  to  mingle  with  her  auburn  tresses^ — 
will  never  be  really  old.  Imagination  is  hers — that  gift  of  the 
gods — the  true  philosopher's  stone,  transforming  into  gold  all 
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baser  metals,  and,  so,  she  can  be  yoong  again  whenever  she 
likes ;  and  these  firequent  retnrns  into  the  fentastic  realm  xd  her 
childhood  have  caused  her  still  to  retain  the  hopeful,  ingenuous 
look  in  her  dark  eyes.  She  can  return,  too,  in  spirit,  to  days 
which  were  less  congei  ial  to  her. 

^^  I  am  going  back  to  school  again,''  she  says  sometimes  to  her 
husband,  and  takes  up,  forthwith,  the  little  volume  in  the  ^  cover 
of  the  colour  of  a  jacinth,"  and  it  is  then  (as  Mr.  Walt  Whitman 
has  said,  in  his  Sang  of  the  Broad  Axe)  that  "  the  shapes  arise." 
Miss  Pendragon  in  her  rustling  brocade;  Heathcote  the. haughty 
and  his  gaiters ;  kind-hearted  Dr.  ^nigel,  with  his  particolcmred 
beard  and  feeble  jokes ;  Emily  Spioer  in  her  smart  fix)cks  and 
bonnets ;  Fanny  Aspenall  and  her  red  mittens,  with  her  affecta- 
tion of  brutal  candour;  and,  lastly,  herself,  as  she  must  have 
i^peared  when  gasdng  out  sadly,  through  the  hated  "  meat-cage," 
it  the  rusty  iron  gateways  beyond,  and  the  widowed  cedar-tree 
with  its  black  underlying  circle,  divested  of  all  wholesome 
verdure.  These  shapes  arise  before  her  whenever  she  loses 
herself  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  little  volume  of  heartrending 
.poems. 

"'^^^len  one  is  very  happy,"  she  says  to  Godfrey,  "it  is  good 

for  one   to  be   reminded,  sometimes,  of  darker  days ! "    And 

hence  it  is  that  Jacintha  Darlington's  virgin  eff<»rt  has  never  yet 

been  relegated  to  what  Lord  Macaulay  has  termed  "  the  dust  and 

.Silence  of  the  upper  shelf." 

It  will  be  perceived,  thus,  that  with  regard  to  many  things 
which  are  accounted  conducive  to  wisdom,  Sophy  has  improved 
.:and  mellowed  with  the  years ;  though  there  are  still  moments 
when,  to  her  secret  self,  she  stands  revealed  as  "an  Orson  in 
petticoats,"  notwithstanding  that  the  said  petticoats  may  be 
foshioned  of  less  homely  stuffs  than  our  old  friends  the 
^shepherd's  plaid  and  bro¥m  hoUand,  or  even  the  Mack  merino 
with  the  "pipings"  of  crape,  which  was  once  hastily  "run  up" 
by  the  two  Miss  Spearings,  of  Poynings. 

As  she  once  remarked,  however,  in  a  letter  to  Addle,  she  does 
not  make  quite  so  much  progress  with  her.  reUgion.  That  is  to 
say,  she  is  still  unaUe,  as  yet,  to  adapt  her  mind,  honestly  and 
.conscientiously,  to  absorbing  and  assimilating  the  spiritual  ofmiions 
of  others.  Her  mvn  religion — founded  upon  a  belief  in  the  fi[ood- 
ness  and  mercy  of  God,  as  perceived  in  His  works  by  the  light  of 
that  reason  which  He  has  vouchsafed  to  her — ^has  become  con- 
firmed and  strengthened,  though  ihis  does  not  prevent  her  from 
being  still,  to  some  extent,  "a  picker  of  the  plums  out  of  the  sur- 
^i^^ng  creeds." 

"  The  religious^  sentiment  called  Faith  cannot  guide,"  says  tlie 
Rabbi  Isaac  Wise,  "  for  it  is  evidently  uncertain.  Whence  the 
various  and  contradictory  views  of  the  Christian  sects,  all  claiming 
the  guidance  of  Faith,  if  it  is  reliable  ?    By  Faith,  crusades  were 
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oiganized,  inqoisitions  instituted,  autos-da-fe  celebrated,  tens  of 
tboasands  were  massacred  •  •  .  •  Imagination  cannot  invent  a 
docMne  revolting  to  reason  and  conscience  which  at  one  time  or 
other  has  not  been  adopted  by  Faith  as  a  divine  precept.  .  .  • 
Reason — ^the  understanding's  the  guide  which  God  has  given 
us ;  the  highest  and  last  arbiter  in  all  matters  human  and  divine. 
Reason  is  the  supreme  authority,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  its 
decisions.  •  •  .  With  the  progress  of  reason,  faith  and  conscience 
are  purified,  humanity  is  elevated,  and  the  ethical  feeliiig  sancti- 
fied. ....  But  if  I  speak  of  reason  as  the  highest  authority  ** 
(he  goes  on  to  say),."  J  do  not  mean  my  reason  or  your  reason  ; 
I  mean  Reason  itself  universal  and  eternal,  in  which  /ind  through 
which  the  human  family  is  a  unit,  and  God  is  revealed  to  man.^ 

All  #hi8  Sophy  has  come  to  understand,  and  she  has  chosen 
Reason  as  her  guide  rather  than  Faith,  or  that  accommodating 
impostor.  Conscience. 

The  notion,  however,  of  moulding  the  minds  of  others  to  her 
wiU,  or  of  tearing  the  masks  from  the  faces  of  the  hypcscrites,  has 
died  a  natural  death.  Unwillingly,  with  disappointment  and 
humiliation,  she  has  abandoned  the  thankless  task  of  converting 
and  r^enerating  the  human  race.  Men  and  women,  however 
incapable  they  may  be  of  so  doing,  are  inclined  to  think,  act,  and 
believe  for  themselves ;  she  realises  this  at  last.  Religion — or, 
rather,  the  possibility  of  a  conscientious  belief  in  certain  spiritual 
mysteries — is,  as  Francis  St.  Clair  was  wont  to  affirm,  in  a  great 
measure  constitutional,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  human 
wiU ;  and  since  in  all  civilised  communities  there  must  needs  be 
some  hypocrites,  let  them,  in  all  conscience,  go  masked,  so  that 
we  see  not  their  hideous  faces !  .  .  .  This  is  the  wisdom  that  has 
come  to  her  with  the  years. 

And  so  I  will  leave  her,  at  Little  Stillingfleet  once  more,  her 
"  Elim  of  shadowy  calm,"  looking  out  dreamily  over  "  the  enemy's 
country  **  of  the  old  time,  ^hich  is  now  her  own,  or  up  towards 
Tom  Hickathrift's  dark  fir-belt,  beyond  the  large  cornfield,  in  the 
middle  of  which  the  old  scarecrow  is  still  standing.  The  pink 
dcy  (for  it  is  sunset)  is  scattered  over  with  gray  and  violet  clouds, 
golden-bordered,  which  go  floating  onward,  onward,  as  with  a  fixed 
determination  of  purpose  seeming  almost  unaccountable  in  mere 
nebulous  bodies.  Some  of  them — as  on  that  saddest  of  sad 
evenings,  when  she  had  gazed  out  at  the  sunset  frx)m  the  window 
of  the  summer-room — ^are  shaped  like  dragons,  lions,  winged 
angels,  and  h(»rsemen  upon  rearing  steeds.  Sometimes  the 
dragons,  and  the  lions,  and  the  horsemen,  seem  to  be  pursuing 
and  overtaking  the  angels,  and  putting  them  to  confrision,  out 
beyond  the  uttermost  ^ge  of  the  horizon ;  sometimes  it  is  the 
angels  that  pursue  and  conquer. 

It  is  the  conflict  (Sophy  tries  to  imagine)  of  the  Surs  and  the 
Assnrs — the  perpetual  battle  between  Ormazd  and  Ahrimto,  the 
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powers  of  good  and  of  evil — which  shall  continue  unto  all  time, 
with  the  victory  inclining  now  to  the  one  side,  and  now  to  the 
other ;  and  at  thought  of  this,  the  memory  of  her  childish,  bare- 
foot days,  of  her  dead  fether,  and  of  the  Great  Cause,  with  its 
contradictions,  absurdities,  and  incongruities,  comes  crowding 
back  upon  her,  and  sends  the  warm  tears  to  her  eyes,  notwith- 
standing that  she  is  so  happy  !  •  •  • 

Her  youth  has,  indeed,  gone  by  very,  very  quickly,  with  its 
many  heartaches  and  bright  gleams  of  sunshine,  and,  by-and-bye, 
will  come  to  the  end. 

My  story,  too  (if  "  story"  this  medley  of  fact  and  fiction — ^but 
of  feet  for  the  most  part — can  be  called),  has  likewise  arrived  at 
its  termination.  It  has  taken  long,  too  long,  perhaps,  in  the 
telling ;  but  the  longest  tale  must  come  to  an  ending  some  day, 
as  must  the  leisure  of  all  tale-teller?  and  singers  of  songs,  whose 
breathing-space,  betwixt  seed-time  and  harvest,  is,  at  the  utmost^ 
but  brie^ 

**  Cool,  and  palm-shaded  from  the  torrid  heat, 

The  young  brown  tenor  puts  his  singing  by, 

And  sets  the  twin-pipe  to  his  Hps  to  try 
Scnne  air  of  bulrush-glooms  where  lovers  meet. 
Oh !  swart  musician,  time  and  fame  are  fleet ; 

Brief  all  delight,  and  youth's  feet  fain  to  fly ! 

Pipe  on  in  peace !     To-morrow  must  we  die  ? 
What  matter  if  our  life  to-day  be  sweet ! 

Soon,  soon,  the  silver-paper  reeds  that  sigh 
Along  the  Sabered  Kiver,  will  repeat 
The  echo  of  the  dark-stoled  bearers*  feet, 

Who  cany  you,  with  wailing,  where  must  lie 

Your  swathed  and  withered  body,  by-and  by, 
In  perfumed  darkness  with  the  grains  of  wheat.**  * 

But  yet,  it  may  be,  not  utter  darkness  for  all  that;  and,  a/ter^ 
wardsy  "  Best — surely  Best !  perhaps  .  .  .  Light !  ^ 


THE  END, 


Edmund  W.  Go8S«. 
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Wrmni  the  last  four  months  a  startling  discovery  of  mummies  has 
been  made  at  Thebes,  close  to  a  remarkable  terrace  temple,  at  the 
site  known  as  the  Deir-el-Bahari  or  Northern  Monastery,  so  called 
on  account  of  an  ancient  edifice  of  the  Christian  period,  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  temple  of  Amen,  and  still  remaining; 
although  itself  a  wreck,  it  stands  as  a  protest  against  the  older 
Paganism  of  the  site.  The  monks  have  long  since  disappeared. 
The  place  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of 
a  kind  of  a  natural  circus  or  amphitheatre,  of  which  the  spot  known 
as  the  El  Assasif^  or  Western  Valley,  is  the  centre ;  it  rests  against 
the  hills  which  stretch  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Medinet 
Abou,  and  their  opposite  side  touches  on  the  valley  known  as 
the  Biben-el-Moloi^  or  tombs  of  the  kings,  in  the  timneled  sepul- 
chres of  which  formerly  reposed  Uie  principal  monarchs  of  the  19th 
dynasty.  The  site,  whicn  is  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
plain,  is  of  a  dazzling  white  limestone  rock  resembling  marble. 
The  temple — constructed  on  three  platforms  or  terraces  leads  up  to 
the  mountain  which  is  pierced  with  speoi  or  rock  chambers  in 
the  solid  rock  itself-— has  been  ingeniously  restored  in  imagination 
by  the  French  architect  Brune ;  and  with  its  courts,  hypeethral 
halls,  dromos  of  sphinxes,  walls,  and  details,  appears  quite  different 
in  construction  nrom  any  other  Egyptian  edifice.  To  the  left 
hand,  and  before  the  Deir-el-Bahari,  as  well  as  on  the  right  hand, 
where  are  the  ruined  tombs  of  the  12th  dynasty,  the  ground  is 
bored  in  innumerable  holes  and  ruts  leading  to  the  sepulchres 
The  spot  indeed  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  necropolis,  and  in 
one  of  its  chambers  the  whole  room  had  been  piled  up  with 
mummies  of  the  Greek  period,  the  26th,  or  Saite,  dynasty  of  the 
time  of  the  Psammetici,  about  B.c.  600,  and  of  the  22nd  dynasty, 
or  the  house  of  Shishak,  about  B.c.  900.  The  contents  of  these 
and  other  chambers  have  extensively  enriched  the  Museum  of 
Boulak  and  the  different  European  collections.  It  is  possible  that 
the  bracelets,  stold  inlaid  with  cloisonne  enamel,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Prince  Namruth  or  Nimroud, 
of  the  21st  or  22nd  dynasty,  may  have  come  from  these  sepulchres, 
although  the  site  of  Tel-Basta,  or  the  ancient  Bubastus,  has  been 
very  productive  of  objects  and  monuments  of  the  22nd  dynasty. 
The  antiquities  firom  the  Deir-el-Bahari  in  the  Museum  of  Boulak 
consisted  principally  of  wooden  objects,  coffins,  boxes,  wooden  steles 
or  sepulchral  tablets,  cartonages,  or  outer  coverings  of  mummies. 
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and  other  inferior  objects  of  small  size  and  importance,  apparently 
about  the  a^e  of  the  21st  and  22nd  dynasties.  Many  of  the  tombs 
have  undouDtedly  been  known  for  a  long  time,  and  pillaged  by 
that  subterranean  |X)pulation  of  Arabs,  who  have  discovert  that 
burrowing  for  a  crop  of  mummies  is  a  life  more  idle  and  profitable 
than  earning  the  means  of  existence  by  the  sweat  of  the  lnt>w  on 
the  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley  of  Jthe  Nile. 

The  temple  of  the  Deir-el-Bahari,  as  it  has  beep  depicted  by  M. 
Brune  in  his  restoration,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful buildings  in  Egypt,  although  it  by  no  means  rivalled,  in  its 
proportions,  the  gigantic  monuments  of  the  other  quarters  of  Tliebes. 
The  exact  object  of  its  erection  is  unknown,  but  it  was  built  during 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  1 8th  dynasty,  during  the  reigns 
of  Thothmes  I.  and  II.,  and  that  of  the  sister.  Queen  Hatasu,  or 
Hasheps,  daughter  of  Thothmes  I.  and  sister  of  Thothmes  II.  and  III. 

The  mystery  which  envelops  the  history  of  this  queen  is  by  no 
means  entirely  dispelled,  and,  to  all  appearances,  her  ambition 
and  intrigues  were  carried  on  in  a  manner  which  rivalled  the 
crimes  of  the  thrones  of  the  Ptolemies  nearly  fifteen  centuries 
later.  Her  life  was  probably  a  forfeit  or  atonement,  after  a  feign 
of  16  years,  in  which  are  to  be  reckoned  the  years  of  Thothn^ 
III.  An  impenetrable  obscurity  as  yet  envelops  all  the  details 
of  her  fall,  for  the  Egyptians  recorded  only  glories  and  success,  and 
not  disasters,  on  their  edifices.  But  the  significant  obliterati<ms  of 
the  name  of  Hatasu  on  every  monument  of  the  countty  on  which 
it  was  allied,  with  that  of  her  brother,  Thothmes  III.,  has  long  been 
known,  and  proved  the  fraternal  hatred  and  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  brother.  Strange  to  say,  some  mystery  existed  about  the  sex 
of  this  queen,  who,  on  several  monuments,  assumed  the  title  and 
used  the  language  of  a  man,  like  another  Semintmis,  while  her 
actions  display  a  political  vigour  rarely  seen  in  a  woman,  when 
a  ruler,  however  necessary  for  the  acquisition  or  preservation  of 
power.  Her  public  buildings,  however,  vere  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  those  of  her  predecessors  and  successors,  as  her  splendid 
granite  obelisks  at  Kamak,  and  her  beautiftil  temple  of  the  Deir- 
el-Bahari  prove  beyond  a  doubt.  •  Her  architect  at  the  Deir^l* 
Bahari  was  named  Senmut,  who,  at  the  time,  was  the  principal 
architect  of  the  country.  The  temple  has  been  built  of  a  fine 
white  calcareous  stone,  and  suflScient  of  it  remains  to  show  the 
object  of  its  erection ;  and  that  this  was  after  the  great  expedition 
inade  by  the  queen  to.  Punt,  *l  place-  formerly  iaken  to  be 
Arabia,  but  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  countries  of  tropical 
Afirica  and  supposed  to  be  Cape  Guardafui,  the  Aromaton  Acroterion, 
Or  Balsam  Point,  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  expedition  of  the 
queen,  reception  of  her  envoys,  the -nature  of  the  country  and 
jicople,  who  lived  in  huts  bjuilt  on  piles,  as  if  a  lacustrine 
pmiulation,  are  all  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the  Deir-el-Bahari. 
TOe  products  brought  from  Punt  and  the  negroes  who  inhabited 
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it)  prove  it  to  have  belonged  to  Central  Africa ;  but  the  inhabitants 
were  not  all  negroes,  and  appear  to  have  distinctly  belonged  to 
another  race.  Its  modem  name  is  Somali,  but  the  name  Puint 
may,  in  Egyptian  ideas,  have  designated  a  large  tract  of  Africa, 
stretching  even  to  the  great  internal  lakes,  a  knowledge  of  which,  at 
a  later  period,  is  indicated  in  Egyptian  records.  The  animals 
brought  thence,  and  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Hatasu, 
are  also  those  of  tropical  Africa,  the  giraffe,  the  large  apes, 
especially  cynocephali,  monkeys,  and  dogs ;  while  the  plants  and 
shrubs,  varieties  of  incense  and  gums,  leopard  skins  and  elephant 
ivory  are  also  mentioned,  but  no  elephant  country  had  ever  been 
feadied  by  the  Egyptians  in  Africa,  although  the  elephant  is  repre- 
sented in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Deir-el-Bahari — and  for  the  first 
time. 

The  land  of  Punt,  indeed,  had  long  been  known  before.  One  of 
the  kings  of  the  11th  dynasty  had  organised  an  expedition  across 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  a  hieratic-papyrus,  lately  discovered  and 
translated  by  M.  Golenischeff,  describes  the  fabulous  adventures, 
on  an  Egyptian  Sindbad  in  the  days  of  the  13th  dynasty,  or  about 
1800  B.C. 

^  The  present  interest  of  the  spot  is,  however,  that  in  a  chasm  of 
the  mountain — ^about  500  feet  from  the  temple,  and  close  under 
the  back  of  the  mountain  of  the  Sheikh-abd-el-Goumah — ^in  a  small 
valley  of  limestone,  about  180  feet  wide,  above  the  Theban  plain, 
to  which  a  narrow  path  led  way,  is  the  weird  spot  from  whence  the 
mammies  emerged  to  the  light  6f  day.  Here  Emil  Brugsch,  the 
brother  of  Brugsch  Pacha,  found  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  500 
Arabs' actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  exhumation.  A  shaft^ 
rather  more  than  a  yard  square,  descended  perpendicularly 
f<»r  about  25  feet,  and  the  descent  was  made  by  the  aid  of  ropes. 
The  air  was  extremely  bad,  and  the  glimmer  of  the  lieht  scarcely 
revealed  the  objects.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  a  gallery  struck 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  about  180  feet  long,  and  from  six  to 
12  feet  high,  every  inch  of  the  ground  covered  with  coffins,  boxes, 
Irigs  and  various  antiquities,  me  whole  being  one  of  the  most 
important  sepulchrfd  discoveries  since  Egypt  has  in  iaodem  times 
been  ransacked  for  its  hidden  treasures.  As  soon  as  the  contents 
of  the  pit  and  passage  could  be  emptied,  the  various  antiquities 
were  tranq)ort^  by  steamer  to  the  Museum  at  Bouktk,  where 
they  were  safely  deposited,  aiid  finally  submitted  to  examination. 

The  most  important  objects  were,  of  course,  the  mummies  in 
their  coffins — evidently  the  principal  reason  of  the  cause  of  the 
deposit.  All  the  coffins  were  found  to  be  of  wood,  and  conse- 
quently easily  transportable  to  this  obscure  site,  where  they  had 
escaped  detection  to  the  present  day,  showing  the  wise  precautions 
of  those  who  had  removed  them  from  their  original  tenements. 
The  oldest  royal  muinmy  turned  out  to  be  that  of  a  monarch 
named  Ra-skenen,  or,  with  the  transposition  of  the  word  Ra  to 
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the  end  of  the  name,  Skenenra,  which  was  his  royal  or  throne  name 
— as  the  Sun  on  earth;  the  name  meaning,  ^^made  victorious  by 
the  Sun."    His  name  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne  was  Taakan, 
and  he  was  one  of  the   immediate  predecessors  of  Aahmes,  or 
Amosis  L  of  the  18th  dynasty.     Taakan  is  known  by  the  inscrip- 
tion at  Elkab,  or  the  ancient  Eileithyia,  recording  the  ex|doit«  of 
Aahmes,  a  naval  officer,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Shepherds  from  Egypt.    The  &ther  of  Aahmes,  named  Baba, 
had  been  a  naval  officer  in  the  reign  of  Taakan,  and  his  son  had 
command  of  a  ship,  called  the  (7(u/,  on  the  Nile,  in  the  reign  of 
Amosis  I.,  of  the  18th  dynasty.     It  was  in  the  reign  of  Taakan, 
who  was,  at  that  time.  King  of  Thebes  and  Southern  or  Upper 
Egypt,  that  the  grand  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  the  country  fix>m 
the  Hyk-Shos,  or  Shepherd  rulers,  began  by  Apapi-as  or  Apophis, 
the  Shepherd  king  of  the  North,  who  endeavoured  to  compel  the 
superior  worship  of  the  god  Set,  whose  temple  he  had  built  at 
Avari's,  in  place  of  the  deities  of  Egyi)t.    The  immediiite  cause, 
however,  of  war  was  some  dispute  as  to  a  canal  or  watercourse,  but 
the  end  was  the  final  triumph  of  Egyptian  arms  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Shepherds.     Considered  as  a  native  monarch,  who  expelled 
the  hated  foreigner,  this  Taakan  III.,  for  he  had  two  predecessors 
of  a  similar  naiAe,  must  be  considered  a  patriot  prince.  According 
to   the  Abbot  papyrus,  which  gives  an   account  of  an  inquiry 
made  into  the  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  tombs  in  the  reign  of 
fiameses  IX.,  the  tomb  of  this  monarch  appears  to  have  been 
Mclose  to  the  Drah-Abou-el-Neggah,  where  the  pyramidal  sepulchres 
wof  the  11th  dynasty  are  placed,  so  that  the  mummy  was  removed 
from  thence.     Discrepant  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  coffins 
in  which  this  king's  mummy  was  deposited.     A  correspondent  of 
the  TimeSy  of  the  8th  August^  says  :  "  In  three  cases,  each  larger 
than  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  nest  of  coffins,  like  those 
known  to  have  been  in  use  at  a  later  age.     Each  case  is  said  to 
have  been  of  the  usual  mummy  form,  with  the  head  and  arms  of 
the  king  in  high  relief,    holding  a   symbol  of  life,   the  royal 
urseus  on  the  forehead,  and  the  coffins  covered  inside  and  out  with 
hieroglyphics  in  yellow  upon  an  olive  green  ground ;  ^  but  in  the 
report  of  M.  Maspero,  who,  however,  had  not  reached  Egyi>t, 
and   consequently  had  not  seen    the    coffins,  which   was  read 
before  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Berlin,  ihe 
mummy  of  the  same  king  is  described  as  in  a  wooden  sarcophagus, 
painted  white,  and  partly  gilded  like  the  coffins  of  the  Enantefs, 
and  that  of  the  Queen  A^-hotep,  the  wife  of  Kames,  formeriy 
found  filled  with  jewellery  at  the  Drah-Abou-el-Neggah.  With  this 
mummy  M.  Maspero  classes  that  of  a  queen,  whose  name,  although 
inscribed  on  her  coffin  four  times  in  hieratic  is  still  difficult  to 
transcribe.     It  has  been  read  An  and  Ansara,  but  there  is  another 
word  after  An-sa-ra,  probably  matt.    The  reading  of  the  name 
gives,  however,  no  clue  to  the  relationship  of  this  queen,  whose 
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coffin  all  authorities  agree  resembles  those  of  the  18th  djmasty, 
and  it  has  been  rather  rapidly  conjectured  that  the  pit  or  tomb 
originally  belonged  to  her.  The  evidence,  however,  of  a  seal 
found  there,  whK^h  had  been  said  to  be  attached  to  a  door,  points 
rather  to  the  21st  than  the  17th  dynasty,  and  if  Ansara  or 
Ansara-mau  belonged  to  the  17th  or  18th  dynasty,  although 
similar  names  are  found  in  the  £unily  of  Herhor,  of  the  21st,  as  if 
dhe  was  a  princess  of  that  line,  her  mummy  probably  came  from 
the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Taakans  at  the  Drah-Abou-el-Neggah.  Tho 
mummy  of  Aahmes,  or  Amosis  I.,  of  the  18th  dynasty,  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  three  wooden  coffins,  plain,  except  that  they 
are  inscribed  with  the  king's  name  and  prenomen,  nis  head  sur- 
mounted by  the  pschent,  and  the  upper  halves  or  cover  represent- 
ing wings.  The  coffin  figured  in  the  lUvstraied  Journal  of 
Leipzig  as  belonging  to  this  monarch  is,  however,  not  a  royal  cc^n, 
although  the  mummy,  which  is  said  to  be  partly  unbandaged, 
corresponds  with  the  description  of  that  of  Aahmes,  as  it  is  un- 
bandaged and  shows  the  &ce.  His  mummy  is  about  5fib.7in. 
high,  a  man  of  medium  height,  his  features  are  undistinguishable 
in  the  wood  cut,  but  he  is  Imown  as  one  of  the  fighting  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  his  prowess  contributed  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Shepherds.  The  site  of  his  tomb  is  unknown,  but  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  AU>ot  papyrus  as  dose  to  the  others  at  the  Drah-Abou-el- 
N^rgah,  and  his  mummy  must  have  been  extracted  and  transferred 
thence  to  the  hidd^at  pit  of  the  Deir-el-Bahari.  His  mother's 
body  was  also  found  there — a  corroborative  proof  of  the  original 
place  of  deposit  of  his  munmiy.  The  mummy  of  his  queen  and 
wife,  Aahmes  Nefert-ari,  was  found  along  with  that  of  her  husband. 
She  is  described  as  enclosed  in  three  cartonages  or  outer 
coverings,  made  of  linen  glued  together,  and  &ced  with  lime,  in 
shape  of  the  body,  and  with  her  arms  folded  upon  her  breast ; 
the  outer  cartonage  was  about  nine  feet  in  length,  and  the 
whole  painted  with  subjects  and  hieroglyphics  in  bright  colours. 
This  queen  evidently  survived  her  huslwmd,  and  is  often  repre- 
sented as  a  prominent  political  character  in  the  days  of  his  successor, 
Amenophis  I.  She  was  an  unequivocal  Nubian.  The  other 
members  of  the  &mily  of  Aahmes  I.  are  a  mummv  caise  of  Aah- 
hotep,  supposed  to  be  his  daughter,  or  else  his  motner,  the  prince 
Sa^amen,  or  Pa-sa-amen,  and  the  princess  Sat-amen  (both  proved 
by  the  hieratic  inscriptions  upon  tneir  shrouds),  her  coffins  lost  or 
dilapidated.  The  young  lady,  who  had  a  brown  skin,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  mulatto— for  her  mother,  Aahmes  Nefert-ari  was  a 
Nubian,  or  black — seems  to  have  died  at  a  very  early  a^re,  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  Aahmes  I.  was  not  succeeded  on  the  throne 
.by  any  direct  descendant. 

The  mummy  and  coffins  of  Amenophis  I.  were  also  found 
here.  The  mummy  is  said  to  be  enveloped  in  bandages  of  the 
finest  linen,  tied  by  bandlet^  of  a  pink  colour,  dyed  by  the 
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carthamus  tinctoriuB^  or  henna.  It  is  on  these  shrouds  that  hieratic 
inscriptions  mention  the  removal  of  the  mommy  by  Pinotem  U. 
and  again  by  Ma-sa-ha-ru-ta,  son  of  the  same  king.  The  three  coffins 
are  covered  with  inscriptions,  the  coffins  varnished  or  lacqaered,  the 
shrouds  with  a  mask  inlaid  with  porcelain  eyes.  Festoons  of 
flowers  encircled  this  mask,  and  they  have  been  marvellously  and 
beautifully  preserved,  the  three  kinds  still  preserving  Uie  freshness 
of  their  colour,  unprecedented  in  Egjrptian  remains,  where  the  slow 
decomposition  of  time  turns  leaves  and  flowers  to  a  dark  brown 
colour.  The  blue  flowers,  in  colour  like  the  forget-me-not,  still 
rival  the  cerulean  colour  of  the  sky,  after  nearly  thirty  centuries. 
Amenophis  I.  must  have  also  come  from  the  Drah-Abou-el-Neggah, 
for  his  sepulchre,  or  ^horizon,"  as  it  is  called, is  mentioned  in  the 
inspecticms  of  the  tomb  in  the  time  of  Rameses  IX. 

The  mummy  case  of  Thothmes  I.  was  found  usurped  by  the 
mummy  of  Pinotem  II. — ^a  mysterious  proceeding.  The  mummy  and 
eases  of  Thothmes  II.  had  been  removed  by  Pinotem' IL  Hie 
mmnmy  and  coflSn  of  Thothmes  III.  were  both  in  a  very  mutilated 
and  injured  ccmdition,  the  body  of  this  great  and  heroic  king 
broken  into  three  pieces.  Its  identity  with  Thothmes  was^ved 
by  the  various  objects,  with  the  double  name  of  the  king  found  on 
the  mummy,  which  hardly  measured  four  feet.  The  injuries  it 
has  sustained  are  said  to  have  been  ancient,  but  why  so  mutilated 
is  unknown.  The  actual  sepulchre  of  tfais'monarch  is  also  un- 
known, though  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  close  to  the 
Deir-el-^Bahari,  but  that  is  hardly  possible,  imless  it  had  been 
formerly  deposited  in  the  rock  chambers  of  that  temple.  To'  this 
same  dynasty  have  been  referred,  from  their  style  of  embalmentund 
coffins,  the  queen  Hon-ta-em-hu,  the  princess  Mes-h<mt-ta-em-hn, 
whose  name  ^^B(»m  of  the  Queen  Hon-tarem»hu,"  implies  that  she 
was  her  daughter,  and  the  queen  Sa-tkar-mnt:  here  closes  the  18th 
dynasty.  Few  coffins  and  mummies  were  discovered  of  the  19th 
dynasty,  the  coffin  of  a  woman— but  the  niummy  wanting  the  hands 
and  feet^  inscribed  in  hieratic,  with  the  prenomen  of  Bameses  I.,  the 
&ther  of  8eti  I.,  whose  tomb  and  granite  sarcophagus  are  at  Biban- 
el-Molouk,  rendering  it  doubtful  if  the  mummy  of  the  king  was 
ever  deposited  in  the  coffin.  A  mummyinajdain  coffin,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Seti  I.,  is  said  to  have  been  removed  from  its 
sepuldire  in  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Her-hor,  of  the  Slst 
dynasty,  somewhere  about  1000  B.C.  The  tomb  of  Seti  I.  is  at 
Biban-el-*Molouk ;  the  alabaster  sarcqphagtis  in  the  Soane  museum 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  This  wooden  sarcophagus  may  have 
originaUy  been  vdthin  the  alabaster  one,  and  the  cover  bixAen 
up  to  extract  the  mummy.  The  coffin  and  mmnmy  of  a  king, 
with  the  name  of  Bameses  II.,  were  also  found,  but  neither  with  his 
features  or  the  style!  of  art  of  the  19th  dynasty.  The  mummy  m^ 
accordingly  (Eittributed  to  Bameses  XII.  of  the  20th  djmasty,  chiefly 
known  m>m  sending  the  god  Chons  of  Thebes  to  Bakhten  to  core 
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the  possessed  Princes,  but  subsequent  researches  have  identified 
the  mummj  to  be  that  of  Barneses  IL,  the  great  Sesostris  and 
oppressor  of  the  Hebrews.  It  is  on  this  mummy  that  the  hieratic 
inscription  is  said  to  record  the  removal  of  the  mummy  on  account 
of  the  apprehension  of  a  foreign  invasion,  at  which  it  appears  the 
iamnmies  took  flight  from  their  sepulchres. 

Here  ends  the  19th  dynasty  if  not  the  20th  line,  and  the 
mummies  of  th^  royal  families  of  the  21st  line  may  be  con- 
rfdered  to  be  in  their  original  tomb.  No  doubt  this  dynasty 
lived  in  troublesome  times,  for  it  is  generally  a  signal  of  public 
confusion  when  the  vacant  throne  is  ascended  by  the  high  priests, 
and  the  21gt  and  22nd  dynasties  were  theocratical  lines.  Her- 
hor,  the  high  priest  of  Ainen  Ra,  or  the  Theban  Jupiter,  the 
first  king  of  the  .dynasty  has  not  been  found,  although  the 
mummies  of  Seti  I.  and  Bameses  ^L  were  removed  in  the  years 
of  his  reign.'  Netem-mut  his  queen,  #hose  name  is  the  same  as 
the  wife  or  n^other  of  the  Pharoah  Horns  of  the  18th  dynasty, 
has  been'  fothid  in  a  gilded  coffin  inlaid  with  glass  and  other 
biaterial.  Papyri  rituals  of  this  queen  are  in  Ijondon  and  Paris. 
The  mnmmy  and  coffins  of  Pinotem  II.,  grandson  of  Her-hor  are 
covered  with  inscriptions  and  a  gilded  face.  This  king  had  usurped 
the  cases  of  Thothmes  I.,  and  it  was  during  his  reign  that  the  cases 
of  Amenophis  I.  and  Thothmes  I.  had  been  removed.  His  queen 
Hather-him-tau  was  also  found  in  two  cases,  and  the  queen  Makara, 
named  after  the  celebrated  Hatasu,  who  built  the  temple  of  the 
Deir-el-Bahari  and  who  married  a  high  priest  called  Menkheperra, 
who  had  assumed  the  appellaticm  of  Thothmes,  was  found  in 
three  painted  coffins,  along  with  the  mummy  of  her  infant  child, 
the  queen  Mutemshat,  who  from  her  sitting  position  probably  died 
in  a  fit  before  she  attained  the  age  of  one  year.  Besides  there 
were  other  members  of  the  family  of  Pinotem  II.  whose  features, 
said  to  resemble  Voltaire,  from  the  sardonic  smile  and  withered 
cheeks,  show  him  to  have,  been  of  foreign  origin.  The  flesh  of 
Pinotem  II.  is  said  to  be.  brown.  •  Besides  his  aueen  already 
tnentioiied,  mummies  and  coffins  of  Masaharuta,  nigh  priest  of 
Amen  Ba  and  commander  of  troops,  supposed  to  be  a  near  relation 
of  Pinotem  II.  but  whose  name  occurs  amongst  the  sons  of 
Her-hor,  -also  the  mummy  coffins,  papyri  canopic  vases,  papyri  and 
boxes,  with  a  remarkable  leather  canopy  of  embroidered  work  of 
■Hes-em-kheb,  dau^ter  of  Masaharuta,  married  to  Menkheperra, 
the  princess  Nas-Khonsu^  a  high  priest  and  commander  of  troops 
named  Tet*ptah<«uf-ankh ;  and  of  the  same  period  mummies  and 
coffins  of  Herpeti,  a  judge;  of  Nas-shu-enpe,  a  priest  of  Amen,  of 
Nas-ta-neb-asher,  one  of  thepallakides,  wives  or  concubines,  of  the 
god  Amen  Ba-and  Tau-her,  a  singing  woman  of  Amen  Ba  in  the 
coffin  of  another  singing  woman  of  Amen  nained  Hat-tha.  Classed 
,with  the  mummies  of  the  18th  dynasty  is  that  of  Nebseni, 
a^  flamen  or  priest  of  a  Pharaoh  of  the  18th  dynasty — perhaps 
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the  same  individual  whose  papyrus  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
five  papjoi,  all  of  the  family  of  Pinotem,  found  on  the  spot,  are,  to 
judge  from  that  at  London  and  its  other  half  at  Paris,  no  great 
additions  to  the  Ritual,  ¥rritten  with  a  text  of  no  great  authority, 
and  ornamented  with  coloured  designs  in  the  peculiar  style  of 
the  decadence  of  the  period.  The  other  antiquities  are  in- 
structive :  a  box  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Hatasu,  and  another 
with  Rameses  IX«,  show  that  their  tombs  had  been  despoiled. 
Three  inscribed  pieces  of  cloth  found  on  Thothmes  III.  are  also  from 
the  Ritual,  one  with  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  that  Book.  So  abo 
a  board  inscribed  with  hieratic,  containing  a  decree  of  Amen  Ba 
in  favour  of  Pinotem.  The  queens  and  princesses,  with  their 
children,  had  their  wigs  or  pemiques  deposited  with  them  to  con- 
ciliate by  their  grande  tenue  me  gods  of  Hades.  The  three 
sepulchral  figures  which  had  leaked  out  of  this  reservoir  long  ago 
are  of  bright  blue  porcelain.  Long  before  the  Arab  Abd-el-RasooI 
divulged,  under  the  applications  of  the  bastinado,  the  site  of  this 
untold  wealth  in  coffins  and  mummies,  many  Aladdins  of  the  day 
had  evidently  glided  down  the  chink  in  the  moimtain,  and  re- 
turned laden  with  the  plunder  of  the  old  chamber  of  horrors. 
Why  and  when  were  they  deposited  ?  One  supposition  is  to  jm)- 
tect  the  tombs  from  the  robberies  of  the  resurrectionists  or  ghouls, 
who  rifled  the  sepulchres,  stole  the  gold,  burnt  royal  coffins  and 
bodies  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  Ix.  about  a  century  before. 
Another  is  the  foreign  invasion,  the  fear  of  Cambyses,  the  bogie 
of  Egyptologists,  who  is  credited  with  violations  and  destruc- 
tions performed  before  his  time  and  after  his  days.  Both 
seem  improbable ;  one  &ct  remains — Her-hor  and  his  £Bmuly 
assumed  the  titles  of  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  especially 
Thothmes  III.  and  Hatasu,  on  the  strength  of  direct  succession  or 
vain  genealogies;  did  they,  therefore,  transport  the  ancestors 
they  claimed  to  their  own  tombs?  Could  the  sarcastic  lips  of 
Pinotem  II.  unclose  and  speak,  he  might  give  reasons,  perhaps 
cynical,  to  dispel  the  mystery. 

No  obliquity  of  hypoUiesis  or  philological  torture  can  reconcile 
the  names  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty  with  the  Egyptian  kings. 
An  improved  succession  is  suggested  from  the  discovery,  and  this 
is  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  line,  according  to  it : — 1.  Her-hor 
and  his  wife  Netem-mut ;  2.  Piankhi,  their  son,  a  high  priest,  bat 
not  a  king;  3.  Pinetem,  or  Pinotem  I.;  4.  Pinotem  II.;  5. 
Masaharuta,  a  priest,  but  not  a  king ;  6.  Hesiemkheb,  married  to 
Menkheperra,  king  and  queen;  f.  Pinotem  III.,  married  to 
Makara,  and  father  of  the  queen  Mut-em-hat.  The  other  princes 
are  to  be  distributed  amongst  three  persons,  without  enterin^^  into 
the  royal  succession.  The  problem  of  the  arrangement  of  this 
line  is  not,  however,  absolutely  demonstrated,  although  the  hieratic 
inscriptions  have  recorded  the  parentage  of  some  of  tne  kings. 

The  problem  of   the  duration  of  the  length  of  the  reigns  of 
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the  monarchs  of  the  2l8t  dynasty  probably  still  lies  entombed 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Serapeum,  where  Mariette  found,  in  a 
collapsing  chamber,  the  coffins  of  three  of  the  bulls  Apis, 
numbers  24,  25,  26,  of  the  series,  successors  of  the  animals 
buried  under  the  last  of  the  Ramessid  rulers.  The  date  of  the 
7th  year  of  one  of  the  kings  is  scrawled  on  one  of  the  shrouds 
of  the  mummies  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  but  the 
length  is  not  appreciable. 

The  publication  of  the  inscriptions  will  alone  solve  doubts  and 
difficulties,  and  the  sooner  they  are  published  the  better;  for  the 
condition  of  the  Museum  of  Boulak  is  such  that  there  is  no  proper 
space  for  the  due  preservation  of  these  reliques,  and  a  long  time 
will  be  required  to  build  an  adequate  place  for  them.  In  the 
meantime  they  are  not  safe  either  against  decay,  injury,  or 
destruction.  At  the  death  of  Mariette  Pacha  the  collection  at 
Boulak  was  not  in  order,  and  numerous  monuments  were  lately 
rather  piled  up  than  arranged,  and  objects  had  become  divorced 
from  one  another.  The  reorganisation  of  the  old  Museum  is,  indeed, 
a  gigantic  task;  the  new  additions  alone  will  require  all  the 
energies  of  the  French  school  at  Boulak  to  describe  in  detail. 
There  is  a  dull  monotony  in  the  study  of  coffins,  and  it  requires  a 
ghastly  enthusiasm  to  enter  into  the  details  of  mummies ;  but 
philology,  history,  the  distinction  of  races,  and  ethnology  underlie 
the  unattractive  details  of  the  dissecting  rooms  of  Time. 

S.   BIRCH. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  SUN-DIAL. 


"UT  HORA,  SIC   VITA." 

What  is  life  ?    A  term  of  years. 
An  anxious  time,  a  time  of  tears. 

What  is  time  ?     Ah  I  no  one  knows. 
Life  is  transient  as  a  sigh  ; 
Time  is  passing  ever  by. 

Never  nearer  to  its  close. 

MARTIN  I^'ETT  inESTON. 
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II. — ISAAK  WALTON*S  HOUSE. 

When  the  first  Royal  Bourse  or  Elxchange,  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
declared  it  should  be  called,  erected  on  (ximhill  by  the  princely 
munificence  of  Thomas  Gresham,  merchant,  was  a  place  of  fashion- 
able resort:  when  patched,  perfumed,  and  painted  belles  walked 
there  with  patched,  painted  and  tobacco-scented  beaux,  and  all 
kinds  of  merchants,  idlers,  gossips,  needy  adventurers  and  street- 
vendors  made  it  their  daily  resort,  one  of  the  hundred  busy  httle 
shops  above  its  marble  pillars  was  occupied  by  a  pleasant,  meek- 
mannered,  pious,  genial  and  gentle  man-mUliner,  or  sen^ister, 
named  Isaak  Walton.  ; 

The  shop  so  occupied  must  have  left  very  little  room  when  its 
owner  was  in  it  for  the  display  of  wares,  the  accommodation  of 
customers,  or  the  storage  of  goods,  for  it  was  only  seven  feet  in 
length  and  five  in  width.  Nevertheless,  Master  Walton  had  long 
and  prosperously  transacted  business  there,  when,  in  1624,  he 
sought  somewhat  larger  premises,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  hosier, 
named  John  Mason,  took  what  was  then  a  grand  house  amongst 
the  fashionable  drapers  in  Fleet  street. 

It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  world-famous  thoroughfare,  two 
doors  west  from  the  comer  of  Chancery  Lane,  in  that  block  of  old 
Fleet  Street  houses  now  being  pulled  down,  of  which  the  Code 
Tavern  is  one.  There  it  now  stands,  in  dust  and  ashes,  roofless, 
windowless,  and  desolate,  a  house  lately  known  as  the  Masonic 
Depot. 

For  nearly  two  himdred  years  it  has  been  haunted  by  the  most 

fentle,  genial,  and  lovable  of  ghosts,  the  ghost  of  the  aforesaid 
saak  Walton,  author  of  "  The  Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative 
Man's  Recreation,''  that  fervid  enthusiast,  who  thought  fishing  and 
poetry  too  sublime  to  be  of  earthly  origin,  and  said  of  the  angler, 
as  of  the  poet,  "he  cannot  be  made,  he  is  bom." 
'  The  house  has  over  its  low  shop  six  square  low  rooms,  three  in 
front  and  as  many  behind,  with  a  steep,  dark,  old-feshioned  stair- 
case between.  Originally  its  front  was  one  with  projecting  stories, 
elaborately  carved  timbers,  and  long  low  windows,  extending  one 
above  the  other,  with  small  panes  of  glass  set  in  heavy  wooden 
frames  ;  now  it  is  modem  and  flat-frt>nted.  It  is  one  of  the  very* 
few  houses  which  escaped  the  Great  Fire.  Some  few  mornings 
since,  braving  the  dust  and  &lling  mortar,  with  the  risk  of  acci- 
dentally detached    bricks   or  beams,   I    curiously    explored  its 
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melancboly  remains,  finding  in  some  of  the  rooms  relics  of  the  old 
oak  wainscoting,  and  noting — ^what  I  have  seen  in  many  houses  of 
the  Elisib^iian  age — that  absence  of  party  walls  which  goes  far  in 
explaining  the  irresistible  spread  of  the  flunes  which^  in  the  reigii 
of  Charles  the  Second,  left  London  one  gigantic  heap  of  smoulder-* 
ing  and  smoking  ashes. 

Chancery  Lane   was   called  in  Isaak's  time   New.  Street,  and 
at  the  comer  of  it  stood  a  loftier  house  of  the  same  date  as 
Walt<m's,  with  elaborately  carved  beams  of  the  same  character,    . 
long  known  as  The  Harrow. 

Fious,  but  ligfat-hearted  and  cheery,  good  Isaak  loved  a  cheerful 
song  and  a  merry  companion  as  well  as  a  choice  book  by  the  winter 
fireside,  and  in  this  old  house  he  enjoyed  them  all.  Here  he  made 
his  fishing  lines,  and  artistically  coloured  the  hair  of  which  they 
were  composed.  Here  he  gave  his  home-made  rod  that  dioice 
and  ^^  right  brown  top''  whicn  lasted  him  with  care  ^above  twenty 
years."  Here  he  carefully  selected  hair  that  ^^was  round  and 
dear  and  free  from  scabs  or^ts — well  chosen,  even,  clear,"  and 
theref(»re  strong,  observantlv  noting  that  in  all  these  qualities 
black  hair  was  superior  to  white,  which  is  often,  as  his  book  still 
says,  ^  flat  and  uneven."  Looking  out  at  us  through  its  honest, 
earnest  eyes,  with  raised  forefinger,  beating  time  to  the  words  it 
solemnly  utters,  the  ghost  adds,^  If  you  get  a  lock  of  right,  round, 
clear,  fflass-colour  hair,  make  much  of  rr." 

In  this  low-browed  old  room,  restored  by  fancy  to  its  pristine 
furnished  snugness,  its  tall-backed  chairs  and  drai^ht-exduding 
tapestry,  we  hear  Isaak  instructing  a  Fleet  Street  disciple,  between 
the  whifis  of  his  favourite  tobace6  pipe,  in  a  voice  lowered  to  a 
tone  in  fitting  harmony  with  the  cb-ead  importance  of  his  subject, 
**  First  take  your  line.  First,  note,  that  your  hair  be  clean- 
washed  ere  you  go  about  to  twist  it,  and  then  choose  not  onlv  the 
clearest  for  it,  but  hairs  that  be  of  an  equal  bigness,  for  such  do 
usually  stretch  all  together,  and  break  altogether,  which  hairs  of 
an  unequal  bigness  never  do,  but  break  singly,  and  so  deceive  the 
angler  t^t  trusts  to  them." 

In  like  way  the  worthy  old  man,  who 

"  was  the,  great  progensior  of  all 
That  war  upon  the  tenants  of  the  stream,** 

farther  entreats  his  reverential  follower  to  keep  the  twisted 
hair  line  "  in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  and  then 
retwist  it^  lest  one  hair  should  shrink  and  so  be  shorter  than  its 
fellows;"  Explaining  why  the  middle  hair  of  a  seven-hair  line  is 
always  black,  ne  goes  on  to  speak  of  ^'  dveing  of  your  hairs  "  with 
^  a  pint  x>f  strong  ale  "  (was  it  got  from  his  neighbour  at  the  Cock 
and  Bottle  ?  )  ^half  a  pound  of  soot,  and  a  little  quantity  of  the 
juice  of  walnut-tree  leaves,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  alum,"  boiled 
ia'pot,  pan,  or  pipkin,,  for  half  an  hour  and  used  cold,  whereby  the 
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hair  became  of  the  colour  of  those  small  thick  panes  of  glass  in  the 
window  he  was  working  at,  so  patient  and  absorbed — green. 

In  this  old  house  those  experiments  in  dyes  for  Imr  were  pro- 
bably carried  out,  when  small  ale  was  substituted  for  strong  ale, 
and  the  various  proportion  of  soot,  alum,  walnut^ree  leaves,  man- 

folds,  etc.,  varied  and  tried  in  different  ways,  hot,  cold,  etc  Here 
e  made  his  size  of  glue,  and  while  hot  did  *^  strike  it  upon  the 
wood  "  with  ^a  bristle  or  brush"  preliminary  to  painting  his  rod  in 
oil.  Here  his  honest  eyes  were  so  bright  aiid  his  cheek  flushed, 
as  his  voice  grew  loud  in  defence  d[  his  favourite  recreation. 
Listening,  we  still  hear  the  ghostly  echoes  of  his  words.  The 
gentle  ^ost  indicating  with  a  nod  the  Temple  over  the  way 
biddeth  the  listener  for  his  soundless  words  remember  what  anxious 
lives  lawyers  lead,  ^^  swallowed  up  with  business  "  in  which  men's 
sordidly  mean  and  evil  passions  have  so  large  a  part.  And  with 
an  eastward  glance  towards  the  Tower  and  its  dreaded  headsman 
on  that  hill,  where  so  often  the  ambitious  and  the  great  met 
sudden  deaths,  he  speaks  of  statemen's  plots,  plans,  and  troubles, 
and  says  in  soundless  words  of  triumph,  ^  no  life  so  happy  and  so 
pleasant  as  the  life  of  a  well-governed  angler,"  who  sits  on  cowslip 
banks,  hears  the  birds  sing,  and  possesses  himself  in  as  much 
quietness  as  does  the  silent  silver  stream  which  glides  past  so 
brightly  and  swiftly.  **  Indeed,  my  good  scholar,"  adds  the  ghost, 
"we  may  say  of  anglinff  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of  strawberries— 
*  doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless 
God  never  did !'  and  so,  if  I  might  be  judge,  God  did  never  make 
a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation  than  angling." 

Again,  in  fancy  see  the  ghost>«ngler — ere  the  shutters  of  his 
shop  are  down,  and  when  the  misty  dawning  is  at  its  earliest — 

*'  Forth  issning  on  a  sammer* s  morn  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoined," 

fully  equipped  with  rod  and  basket  in  due  fisher  Beishion.  With  a 
light  heait,  a  brisk  step,  and  an  eye  bright  with  pleasurable  anti- 
cipation, our  kindly  angler's  ghost  passes  through  the  spectral  old 
wooden  bar  which  preceded  Wren's  Temple  Bar,  of  late  removed, 
losses  along  the  Strand,  admiring  its  extraordinary  width  and 
those  noble  mansions  and  gardens  which  line  its  southern  or 
river  side,  pausing  to  glance  at  the  royal  palace  of  Somersd;, 
or,  perchance,  the  House  of  Northumberland,  by  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Charing,  whence,  striking  off  to  the  right  by  the  Boyid 
Mews,  where  now  stands  the  National  Grallery,  uie  ^angler's  ghost 
moves  noiselessly  out  into  the  free,  fresh,  c^n  green  fields,  under 
leafy  rustling  trees,  and  so,  it  may  be,  adopting  the  best  if  not  the 
nearest  road  away  to  Tottenham  and  the  breezy  banks  of  the  rivar 
Lea — a  river  which  then  meandered  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  did 
not,  as  How,  run  straight  and  stiff  in  an  artificial  course,  and  which 
owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  the  name  of  Isaak  Walton.    There 
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imagine  its  ghostly  but  impulsively  merry  meeting  with  "Venator,^ 
that  other  ghost  of  "  The  Complete  Angler,"  and  how  thev  twain 
sat  and  sang  old  songs  under  **  yon  high  honeysuckle  hedge,'* 
while  a  shower  fell  "  so  gently  on  the  teeming  earth,"  giving  "  yet 
a  sweeter  smell  to  the  lovely  flowers  that  adorn  these  verdant 
meadows,"  while  "  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  "  seemed  **  to 
have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo."  That  echo's  dead  voice, 
felling  on  the  deaf  ears  of  these  ghosts,  is  as  their  voices  are 
to  our  dreamy  fancy. 

So  we  go  with  them  afishing,  until  they  wind  up  the  day  in 
that  "  honest  ale-house  "  in  "  a  cleanly  room,  with  lavender  in  the 
windows  and  twenty  ballads  stuck  up  against  the  walls,  with  a 
hostess,  both  cleanly,  handsome,  and  civil,"  who  has  reserved  one 
of  the  two  best  beds  for  them,  and  made  us  a  goodly  supper 
with  the  trout  they  have  caught.  And  so  they  sing  ghostly 
songs  as  so  long,  long  ago  they  may  have  sung  them  in  trie  flesh. 

"  Oh,  how  hnppy's  here  our  leisure, 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleasure ! 
Oh,  ye  valleys,  oh,  ye  mountains ; 
Oh,  ye  groves  and  crystal  fountains! 
How  I  love  at  liberty 
By  turns  to  come  and  visit  ye.** 

Little  dreaming  of  that  poet  unborn.  Lord  Byron,  who  was  to 
denounce  even  gentle  Izaak  as  "a  cruel  old  coxcomb,"  and 
heartily  wish  that  he  had  felt  a  large  fish  hook  in  his  gullet  with 
a  good  strong  trout  to  pull  it. 

But  our  theme  is  the  haunted  house,  and  not  the  haunted  river  f: 
80  we  come  back,  with  our  ghost,  in  the  twilight  to  the  old  house 
where  Bachael,  the  spectre  of  the  worthy  angler's  first  wife,  grand- 
niece  of  the  martyred  Cranmer,  cheerfully  gives  a  wifely  welcome 
home,  and  where  the  ghosts  of  old  friends  and  neighbours  gather 
round  him,  as  they  did  in  the  flesh,  to  hear  his  cheery  tongue  ar 
wagging  about  the  peaceful  and  placid  enjoyment  he  has  had. 
And  here  we  sit  with  him,  and  over  the  strong  ale  tankards  and 
pipes  from  that  other  haunted  house,  the  Cock^  as  Izaak  says, 
mightily  rejoice  in  each  other's  company  as  we  tell  tales,  or  sing 
ballads,  oi*  make  a  catch,  or  find  some  other  harmless  sport  to- 
content  us,  and  "pass  away  a  little  time  without  offence  to  God 
or  man."  For  if  there  is  one  thing  plain  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
writings  of  the  goodly  old  angler,  it  is  that  he  was  a  lover  of 
social  enjovment,  a  centre  of  domestic  affection  and  friendship^ 
radiating  cheerful  content  and  happiness  on  all  who  came  within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence.  How  pleasant  are  the  pictures  of  his 
after-life,  when  fear  of  the  triumphant  Puritans'  religious  perse- 
cution drove  him,  in  1643,  away  from  this  old  house,  and  he  had 
gone  back  to  his  birthplace,  Stafford,  where,  after  a  quiet  day's 
angling  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  musing  and  observing  with  a 
graceful  and  loving  heart,  he  would  go  home  to  nurse  his  little 
daughter,  and  join  his  pious,  prudent,  and  beloved  Kenna,  the 
VOL.  VI.  cc 
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second  wife,  in  singing  the  evening  hymn.  Then,  although  he 
had  suffered  much  loss  of  property  in  the  great  civil  war  which 
ended  with  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  he  could  still  find  a  hearty 
welcome,  a  home,  and  daily  food  for  a  destitute  and  persecuted 
friend ;  and  still  dared,  at  the  dictate  of  his  conscience,  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  proscribed  ser\'ice  of  the  violently 
uprooted  Church  of  England.  How  touching  are  the  simple  lines 
he  then  wrote,  which  we  quote  because  they  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  life  once  witnessed  within  the  vanishing  walls  of  this 
old  house : 

"  I  in  these  flow'rj  mead^  would  bo ; 
These  crystal  streams  should  soUce  roe ; 
To  whose  harmonious  babbling  noise 
I  with  mj  angle  would  rejoice, 

Sit  here  and  see  the  turtle  dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love. 

**  Or  on  the  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty ;  please  my  mind 
To  see  sweet  dewdrops  kiss  tnese  flowers, 
And  then  wash'd  off  by  ApriKs  show'rs ; 

Here,  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song, 
There,  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young, 

""  Or  a  leverock  build  her  nest ; 

Here  give  my  wearj*  spirit  rest. 

And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  abore 

Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  lore ; 

Thus  free  from  law-suits  and  the  voice 
Of  princes*  courts,  I  would  rejoice. 

*'  Or  with  my  Bryan  and  a  book, 

Loiter  long  da^s  near  Shawford  brook  ; 

There  sit  bv  him  and  eat  my  moat. 

There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set. 

There  bid  good  rooming  to  next  day. 

There  meditate  my  time  away  ; 

And  angle  on,  and  beg  to  have 

A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave/* 

It  is  believed  that  Walton  occupied  his  house  in  Fleet  Street 
from  1624  until  1643,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  passed 
some  years  of  that  period  at  another  house  round  the  comer, 
in  New — ^now  Chancery — Lane.  Many  a  strange  and  stirring 
scene  did  he  look  down  upon  through  the  green  glass  of  its  little- 
light-giving  windows.  He  saw  the  two  thousand  armed  men 
raised  by  the  City  to  fight  for  the  Protestant  cause  in  Grermany  as 
they  marched  westward  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  excited  populace. 
Therein  he  heard  soon  after  the  shouts  which  followed  the  procla- 
mation of  a  new  king  at  the  Templars'  old  wooden  Bar.  There  he 
sat  in  horror  of  that  awful  plague  which  caused  the  coronation  of 
Charles  the  First  to  be  postponed,  and  in  one  year  carried  off 
thirty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  persons.  There  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  one  of  the  new  hackney  coaches,  in  which  a 
man  might  ride  like  a  khig  if  he  could  but  afford  to  hire  it  for 
half-an-hour.      There  he  shook  in  terror  at  the  furious  storm  of 
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June,  1626,  when  hail,  storm,  and  wind  swept  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  City  with  roars  and  shrieks,  banging  down  the  signs, 
sweeping  away  chimney  pots,  and  sending  down,  with  a  crash, 
amidst  heavy  thimder  and  fierce  lightning,  the  walls  of  St, 
Andrew's  churchyard  in  Holbom,  and  those  of  St.  Botolph's,  in 
Bishopsgate.  Was  he  one  of  the  principal  citizens  who  so  firmly 
refus^  to  submit  to  the  king's  tyrannical  exactions  for  the  war 
against  France  ?  and  did  he  here  discuss  indignantly,  with  angry 
friends  and  neighbours,  the  great  question  of  loyalty  and  disloyalty, 
anent  that  affair  of  the  ship  money  ?  Did  he  run  to  the  window  of 
this  old  house  when  the  king's  troopers  rode,  sword  in  hand,  down 
Fleet  Street  and  up  Ludgate  Hill  to  check  the  furious  mob  who 
were  slaughtering  Dr.  L^b  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  because  be 
was  called  the  creature  of  the  unpopular  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ?  Was  he  in  Fleet  Street  with  the  savagely  rejoicing 
mob  when  the  news  came  of  the  duke's  assassination  by  John 
Felton  ?  What  shrieks  and  cries,  and  what  a  roar  of  angry  voices 
disturbed  the  old  shop-keeper  when  the  rioters  were  out  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  the  City  trained  bands,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  at  their 
head,  came  out  for  their  suppression.  Did  he  shout  and  throw  uj> 
his  hat  with  those  who  rejoiced  when  Charles  the  Second  was: 
bom  ?  Did  he  witness  from  its  windows  that  grand  masquerade 
procession  which  marched  in  stately  grandeur  and  fantastic  humour 
through  the  streets  when  the  lawyers  entertained  their  monarch 
at  a  cost  of  twenty-one  thousand  pounds  ?  Did  he  chuckle  with 
the  rest  as  he  told  his  wife  how  Noy,  the  lawyer,  playing  a  part  in 
the  grand  masque,  boldly  satirized  to  the  king's  face  his  unjust 
selling  of  patents  and  monopolies  ?  Did  he  approve  or  disapprove 
the  Sunday  sports  in  the  Strand  where  the  May-pole  stood  ?  And 
as  the  troubles  thickened  between  king  and  people,  and  when  the 
civil  war  was  commencing,  when  the  terror  grew,  and  London 
prepared  to  endure  a  siege,  what  things  were  said  and  done  within 
the  enclosure  of  these  departing  walls  ?  The  ghosts  keep  these 
secrets  to  themselves,  but  fancy  recalls  their  forms  and  hears  their 
voices  still. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  in  old  Izaak  Walton's  house  the 
first  fishing-tackle  shop  in  London  was  opened  under  rojral 
patronage.  This  appears  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
Charles,  about  the  time  when  "  The  Complete  Angler  "  had  gone 
through  four  editions,  and  Walton,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  was 
busily  preparing  for  the  press  a  fifth  and  enlarged  edition,  aided 
by  his  adopted  son  and  darling  friend.  Cotton.  The  sign  which 
swung  above  the  door,  appropriately  marking  with  a  fish  and  crown 
the  abode  of  one  who  devoted  so  much  of  his  life  to  acquiring  and 
chronicling  the  mysteries  of  the  angler's  craft,  is  preserved,  to 
the  present  day,  in  a  very  old  time-discoloured  hand-bill,  when  the 
business  had  been  removed  in  1775  to  Bell  Yard,  where  it 
remained  until  the  death  of  its  late  owner,  not  many  years  ago. 
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The  merry  monarch's  fishing  tackle  came  from  beneath  the  roof  of 
Izaak  Walton's  house,  and  many  a  noble  customer,  and  many  a 
mighty  celebrity  who  loved  the  rod  and  line,  there  made  their 
purchases,  including  that  famous  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Nowell, 
who  died  in  1601,  and  of  whom  old  Izaak  soon  after  wrote,  saying 
of  his  patriarchal  life  and  pleasant  days  as  he  might  have  said 
of  his  own,  "  'Tis  said  that  Angling  and  Temperance  were  great 
causes  of  these  blessings,  and  I  wish  the  like  to  all  that  imitate 
him  and  love  the  memory  of  so  good  a  man,"  echoing  which  wish 
I  put  aside  my  pen. 

A.    xia    j\  AL«Li« 


A  SONG'S  MESSAGE. 


To  her  to  whom  all  sweetnesses  belong. 

In  whom  all  deep  and  opposite  charms  unite, 
AMio  is  at  once  the  shadow  and  the  light, 

I  send  my  pilgrim  song. 

Say  unto  her  how  I  am  fain  to  be 

A\Tiere  she  is,  who  is  all  my  life's  desire ; 
For  whom  my  love  is  pure  as  vestal  fire. 

And  deep  as  the  deep  sea. 

Say  unto  those  whom  now  she  moves  among — 
"Though  for  a  while  you  in  her  days  have  part, 
Ye  have  no  habitation  in  her  heart. 

As  I — a  little  song." 

Yet  be  thou  humble,  song,  for  her  dear  sake. 
Knowing  thou  hast  no  grace  at  all  but  this. 
To  sing  of  her  for  whose  transcendent  kiss 

Hearts  of  all  men  might  break. 

PHILIP   BOURKE   MARSTON. 
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Dreaming,  dreaming,  happy  dreaming : 
April  lights  and  shadows  gleaming, 
April  hopes  in  leaf  and  bud, 
April  dancing  in  the  blood  ; 
Not  a  cloud  the  skies  to  cross. 
Not  a  thought  of  change  or  loss. 
Not  a  doubt,  to  dim  the  scheming. 
Laughing  through  the  merry  dreaming. 

Dreaming,  dreaming,  passionate  dreaming : 
Sunmier  radiance  round  us  beaming. 
Pulses  keeping  eager  tune 
To  the  joyance  of  the  noon  ; 
Love's  red  roses  blooming  bright. 
Fame's  fresh  laurels  hung  in  sight. 
Life's  rich  draught  with  nectar  teeming. 
Dreaming,  dreaming,  glorious  dreaming. 

Dreaming,  dreaming,  sober  dreaming : 

Pale  October  sunlights  streaming 

On  drooping  flowers,  and  falling  leaves ; 

Long  fields,  grey  for  garnered  sheaves ; 

On  tired  hands,  that  fear  to  grasp, 

Treasures,  lingering  for  their  clasp. 

And  hearts,  that  scarce  dare  trust  the  seeming. 

True  and  tender  in  their  dreaming. 

Dreaming,  dreaming,  fireside  dreaming. 

Where  the  yule  log's  rays  are  gleaming. 

And  the  tranquil  eyes  of  age 

Bead  the  embers  like  a  page. 

Where  memory  writes  of  hope  and  truth. 

That  lit  the  golden  hours  of  youth. 

Till  winter's  "  loving-cup  "  is  creaminff. 

Like  Spring's  sweet  wine,  in  Life's  last  dreaming. 


SUSAN  R.   PHILLIPS. 
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(a  MARTINMAS  CAROL.) 


Was  never  a  soldier  in  Caesar's  band 

More  bold  than  Martin,  nor  brow  more  grand ; 

Strong  of  thinking  as  strong  of  hand, 

Fair  of  soul  as  of  face ; 
Daily  he  honoured  the  mighty  Jove, 
The  mother  of  beauty,  the  god  of  love. 
For  "  Surely,**  said  he,  "  'tis  the  gods  above 

Who  give  to  our  being  grace  ! " 

Now  into  the  innermost  parts  of  Gaul 
Must  Martin  go,  at  his  captain's  call, 
Where  Tours  stands  proud,  with  her  brick-built  wall, 

To  keep  the  foe  at  bay ; 
Where,  under  the  eaves  of  tile-clad  towers. 
The  branching  trees  with  the  creamy  flowers 
Give  forth  at  night  to  freshening  showers 

Their  sweets,  sun-lent  by  day. 

Now  as  this  Martin  lay  in  hold. 

It  came  to  the  ear  of  the  warrior  bold 

That  a  wondrous  lore  there  were  some  who  told. 

Some  poor,  suspected  folk ; 
They  harboured  in  caves,  and  lay  full  hard. 
And  fed  full  scant — whilst  stone  and  shard. 
From  a  jeering  crowd,  were  their  sole  reward 

For  the  glorious  words  they  spoke. 

They  said  an  All-Father  dwelt  in  the  sky. 
Waiting  to  welcome  whoso  must  dje. 
Loving  all  living  most  pitifully. 

Yearning  to  clasp  each  son  ; 
And  a  mother  of  beauty,  who  yet  was  maid  I 
And  a  god  of  love,  to  whom  they  prayed. 
Who  yielded  His  life  to  tree  and  blade, 

That  Love's  cause  might  be  won. 
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Then  Martin  pondered,  and  Martin  thought, 
It  seemed  he  had  found  the  goal  he  sougnt ; 
Was  it  not  these  with  power  fraught 

To  whom  he  bowed  in  heart  ? 
And  not  that  vile  Olympian  king, 
Or  fickle  dame  that  from  waves  did  spring, 
Or  frivolous  boy,  with  arrow  and  string — 

What  peace  could  they  impart  ? 

Now  Martin  has  crept  to  the  cliflF-hewn  caves 
Where  Christians  hide,  as  in  living  graves, 
A  share  of  their  secret  lore  he  craves. 

The  ground  of  their  hope  would  scan ; 
And  the  bishop  has  blessed  his  new-found  son, 
And  Martin  is  waiting  till  all  be  done 
Must  be  ere  the  end  of  his  quest  is  won — 

Ere  he  be  christened  man. 


The  Sim  beat  hot  on  a  certain  day. 
Where  hardly  a  hintinc^  of  shadow  lay 
On  the  dusty  road,  as  he  went  his  way, 

A-riding  down  to  the  tents ; 
And  Martin  whistled,  and  Martin  simg. 
For  when  the  heart  and  the  soul  are  young, 
When  skies  are  blue,  is  sorrow  flung 

To  the  winds  that  bend  the  bents. 

Though  never  a  coin  he  had  in  purse 

How  was  Martin  any  the  worse  ? 

Sorrow  and  pain  are  the  young  man's  curse. 

And  not  the  lacking  of  gold  I 
Then,  as  he  looked  round  carelessly. 
An  old  man  stood  his  courser  by. 
With  scanty  garb  and  a  hungry  eye. 

And  craved  an  alms  full  bold. 

The  simple  soldier  he  looked  full  grave. 
And  thought,  "  These  men  who  lurk  in  cave. 
They  say  the  Christ,  Who  died  to  save 

All  men,  knew  naught  of  self; 
He  said  the  givers  were  blessed  of  all — 
And  this  poor  soul  seems  like  to  fall  I 
He  shall  have  half  of  my  shoulder's  pall. 

Since  lack  have  I  of  pelf ! " 
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With  that  his  cloak  was  torn  adown, 
And  through  the  web  his  sword  has  flown, 
Over  the  beggar  the  cloth  is  thrown, 

And  Martin  rides  on  his  way ; 
And  after  a  while  he  thought  no  more 
Of  the  riven  cloak  his  keen  blade  shore, 
And  he  knew  no  wit  of  the  golden  store 

He  had  treasured  himself  that  day. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  bishop  he  lay  in  his  quiet  bed. 
When  over  the  cavern,  and  round  his  head, 
Was  a  sudden  vision  of  glory  spread. 

That  he  woke,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees ; 
For  his  Lord  was  there,  Whose  glorious  neck 
Did  the  form  of  a  half-hewn  cloak  bedeck. 
That  glittered  as  gold,  with  never  a  speck. 

Although  it  were  humble  frieze. 

Then  came  a  voice  through  the  hush  of  fear : 
"  Martin  hath  clothed  me  with  this  I  wear ; 
Seek  thou  Martin  for  he  shall  bear 

My  standard  manfully ! " 
Then  all  was  past,  and  the  bishop  alone 
Ijay  with  his  fece  on  the  floor  of  stone ; 
But  Martin  grew  to  a  saint  well-shown, 

By  might  of  charity. 

B.   MONTGOMERIE   RANKI>G. 
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JANUARY,     1882. 
FIVE  YEAES  IN  A  CONVENT. 


When  Henry  Avenant  asked  my  father's  and  stepmother's  sanc- 
tion to  the  offer  of  marriage  which  he  had  made  to  me,  I  felt  quite 
certain  that  he  would  obtain  it.  So  sure  was  I  that  when  Harry 
smiled  to  me  in  that  bright  way  of  his,  just  as  he  was  leaving  me 
to  enter  my  father's  study,  I  smiled  Imck  with  my  whole  heart, 
feeling  too  happy  to  imagine  that  any  misfortune  was  impending 
over  me.  The  next  half  hour  of  delightful  anticipation  was  one 
of  the  sweetest  in  my  life,  though,  looking  back  upon  it  by  the 
light  of  all  that  occurred  subsequently,  it  has  often  seemed  to  me 
so  inexpressibly  fiill  of  anguish.  Yet  I  am  sure  I  must  have  been 
happy,  for  I  remember  I  stood  singing  softly  at  the  window  as  I 
did  not  sing  again  for  years  afterwards. 

Harry  came  out  from  my  father's  study,  and  passed  with  slow 
steps  through  the  hall,  my  father  conducting  him,  but  he  did  not 
re-enter  the  drawing-room.  He  left  the  house,  and  walked  away 
without  once  looking  back.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes. 
What — ^not  a  look,  not  a  sign  ?  What  could  have  happened  ? 
I'Wery  girl  will  understand  the  sickening  sensation  of  fear  and 
agony  mat  came  over  me  as  I  stood  rooted  to  my  place  near  the 
window,  gazing  after  Harry  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  Oh,  if  we 
girls  had  but  tne  liberty  of  men !  I  could  have  taken  up  my  hat 
and  run  out  to  ask  Harry  why  he  was  going  away  like  that.  Had 
our  positions  been  reversed  he  certainly  would  have  run  after 
i^e,  and  would  have  forced  me  to  tell  him  the  truth ;  and  then 
there  would  have  been  no  misunderstandings,  and  no  human  being 
could  have  come  between  us.  But  I  had  to  do  as  girls  do.  I 
VOL.  VI.  m 
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was  deadly  pale,  and  sank  on  a  chair,  chilled  all  through  by  the 
shadow  of  the  calamity  that  was  about  to  OeiII  on  my  life. 

My  father  and  stepmother  soon  came  in  together.  My  mother 
(as  I  always  called  her)  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  delicate 
health,  and,  being  dependent  upon  me  for  a  good  deal  of  attend- 
ance, had  become  particularly  intimate  and  anectionate  with  me; 
but  she  was  a  person  of  weak  will,  entirely  subject  to  my  fether, 
who  was  a  man  of  overbearing  temper,  and  I  guessed  that  on  the 
present  occasion  she  had  only  been  brought  in  to  give  the  semblance 
of  her  approbation  to  whatever  things  my  father  choose  to  say.  I 
was  the  only  child  by  my  father's  first  marriage,  and  he  had 
never  shown  me  the  affection  which  he  bore  to  his  six  children  by 
the  second  marriage.  There  had  been  an  estrangement,  a  cold- 
ness, a  something  between  us  that  had  made  him  avoid  ever 
being  alone  with  me  when  he  could  help  it:  and  I  should,  no 
doubt,  have  spent  an  unhappy  childhood  had  I  not  been  at  school 
most  of  the  time.  Since  my  return  home  my  father's  coldness 
had  been  more  marked  than  ever,  but  it  had  not  amounted  to 
unkindness,  and,  indeed,  though  often  so  passionate  towards  his 
wife  and  the  children  whom  he  loved,  ne  had  never  spoken 
harshly  to  me  until  this  day,  when  he  told  me  that  he  would 
never  consent  to  my  becoming  Henry  Avenant's  wife. 

"  This  man — ^this  curate — has  come  to  propose  for  your  hand, 
Ada,"  he  said,  with  an  anger  he  could  hardly  control.  "  I  am  sur- 
prised and  shocked  that  you  should  have  given  him  any  encourage- 
ment. He  says  he  has  some  private  means  besides  his  stipend,  and 
hopes  soon  to  get  a  living,  but  I  am  not  bound  to  take  his  word 
for  it.  Besides,  I  altogether  object  to  the  match,  and  so  long  as 
you  are  under  my  authority  you  shall  not  marry  him." 

I  could  not  help  reflecting  in  my  misery  that,  as  I  was  only 
nineteen  years  old,  I  should  be  free  to  act  for  myself  in  two  years ; 
but,  as  though  divining  my  thoughts,  my  father  said,  with  rising 
anger : 

*'  Now,  am  I  to  understand  that  you  will  imreservedly  submit 
yourself  to  my  wishes  in  this  matter  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  marry  without  your  consent,"  I  faltered,  trembhng  at 
the  fury  with  which  he  glared  at  me.  My  father  was  a  tall,  stout 
man,  with  dark  eyes;  and  I  almost  thought  he  was  going  to  strike 
me. 

"  You  shall  not  have  my  consent  if  I  live  to  a  hundred ! "  he 
exclaimed,  giving  one  of  the  chairs  such  a  push  that  it  fell  down; 
"  and,  what  is  more,  if  you  were  ten  years  older  than  you  are  I 
should  do  my  utmost  to  thwart  the  match.  I  suppose  this 
philandering  with  curates  comes  from  your  attending  the  singing 
class,  Sunday  schools,  and  other  such  rubbish ;  but  I  will  put  a 
stop  to  it.  I  am  going  out  now  to  complain  to  Avenant's  rector; 
and  as  for  you,  you  wiS  not  leave  the  house  till  I  have  given  you 
my  permission.     Do  you  hear  ?  " 
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His  face  had  become  quite  white  with  rage,  and,  after  collecting 
himself  for  a  moment,  he  burst  into  such  a  fury  of  invective  as  I 
had  never  heard  from  him  before,  upbraiding  me  for  my  duplicity, 
my  hard-heartedness,  my  coldness  towards  him  (as  if  it  had  been 
my  &ult),  and  cursing  me  as  the  incarnation  of  all  that  was 
selfish  and  base.  Upon  his  wife  beginning  to  cry,  he  diverted  his 
wrath  upon  her,  calling  her  a  weak  fool,  and  saying  that  she  had 
never  had  a  care  to  make  his  children  right-minded  or  dutiful.  The 
poor  woman  was  so  much  aflFected,  that  when  my  father  strode  out 
I  took  her  sobbing  in  my  arms,  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  We 
cried  together,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  endeavoured  to 
give  me  good  advice. 

"  Dont  thwart  him,  Ada,  dear ;  don't  thwart  him,"  she  faltered. 
"  He  is  so  violent  sometimes  that  I  have  to  bear  with  him  as  if  he 
were  a  child ;  but  his  anger  passes  oflF.  For  my  sake  try  and  bear 
with  him,  too." 

I  promised  I  would  be  submissive,  and  she  attempted,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  dissuade  me  from  thinking  of  Henry  Avenant ; 
then,  when  I  had  sat  with  her  an  hour,  she  sent  me  up  to  my 
room,  lest  my  father  should  return  and  find  us  together. 

I  had  now  been  struck  by  the  first  great  sorrow  of  my  life,  and 
it  so  stunned  me  that  I  could  only  sit  and  shed  tears  helplessly. 
My  astonishment  was  equal  to  my  grief;  ^or,  considering  my 
father's  past  coldness  to  me,  I  had  thought  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  me  married  to  anybody.  Henry  Avenant  was  of  good  family ; 
he  had  i£300  a  year  besides  his  stipend,  and  he  was  in  expectation 
of  soon  getting  a  living ;  so  that  his  position  was  all  that  a  girl  in 
my  circumstances  could  expect.  My  father  was  junior  partner  in 
a  firm  of  wine  merchants,  easy  in  his  means,  but  not  rich. 
There  was  little  reason  why  he  should  object  to  Mr.  Avenant  on 
the  score  of  money,  and  there  seemed  to  be  none  why  he  should 
harbour  any  personal  dislike  towards  a  yormg  clergyman  who  was 
esteemed  and  admired  by  all  who  knew  him.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  they  must  have  had  a  quarrel  before  Harry  came  to  make 
his  proposal ;  but  in  that  case  Harry  would  surely  have  told  me 
of  it ;  and,  now  I  came  to  think  on  the  subject,  I  recollected  that 
on  the  previous  Sunday  my  father  had  spoken  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Avenant,  saying  how  well  he  preached,  and  how  earnest  he  was 
in  his  profession.  The  whole  thing  was  incomprehensible  to  me, 
and  I  was  reduced  to  wondering  whether  my  father  was  op^ 
posing  my  marriage,  with  such  uncalled-for  cruelty,  merely  to  give 
me  pain. 

For  two  days  I  remained  a  voluntary  prisoner  in  my  room, 
where  my  meals  were  brought  to  me.  My  brothers  and  sisters, 
hearing,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  in  disgrace,  did  not  intrude  upon 
my  solitude,  and  my  father  did  not  communicate  with  me  in 
any  way.  But  on  the  third  day,  which  was  Simday,  I  was  ordered 
to  come  down,  and  go  to  church  with  the  others.     From  this  I 
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inferred  that  Henry  Avenant  was  no  longer  curate ;  and  the 
surmise  proved  correct.  The  rector  jjerformed  the  service  alone; 
and  as  we  were  leaving  the  church  I  heard  some  of  the  people  say 
that  Mr.  Avenant  had  departed  from  the  town. 

He  was  gone,  and  had  not  written  me  a  line  to  tell  me  where  he 
was  going,  or  to  bid  me  take  patience  and  wait  for  better  timet. 
During  several  days  I  thought  he  would  write.  I  used  to  steal 
downstairs  early  in  the  morning  so  as  to  get  a  first  sight  of  the 
letters  which  the  postman  brought;  and  I  mutely  interrogated 
the  glances  of  the  servants,  thinking  that  Harry  would  perhajjs 
correspond  with  me  through  one  of  them.  But  nothing  came, 
and  this  was  harder  for  me  to  bear  than  all  the  rest.  If  Harry 
had  but  sent  a  message  to  assure  me  of  his  constancy  and  truth, 
I  could  have  borne  our  separation  with  courage ;  nay,  if  he  had 
written  to  bid  me  run  away  fi-om  home  and  be  privately  married 
to  him  I  should  have  done  it,  I  loved  him  so  dearly.  But,  unless 
I  was  written  to,  I  could  not  write  to  him  to  let  him  know  of  my 
state  of  mind,  and  the  misery  of  this  was  unspeakably  bitter.  I 
soon  lost  all  api>etite,  took  no  food,  and  fell  ill ;  and  the  doctor, 
understanding  nothing  of  my  complaint,  did  what  is  usual,  bv 
prescribing  a  change  of  air. 

My  father  at  that  time  announced  that  he  must  go  to  the  soutb 
of  Spain  on  business  connected  with  his  wine  trade,  and  he  said 
that  I  should  accompany  him.  He  had  not  abused  me  again 
since  the  day  of  his  first  outburst ;  and  had  relapsed  into  hif^ 
old  manner — distant  and  speaking  little.  I  would  much  rather 
not  have  gone  with  him  to  Spain,  but  he  left  me  no  option. 

"  It  is  all  nonsense  your  fretting  like  that,  Ada,"  he  said, 
when  he  was  giving  orders  for  my  things  to  be  packed.  "  A  pretty 
girl  like  you  need  not  break  her  heart  over  a  curate.  You  have 
not  seen  enough  of  the  world  yet.  When  you  return  firom  Senile 
your  cheeks  will  be  in  bloom  again,  and  your  mind  more 
rational." 

These  words  were  not  spoken  in  a  kindly  tone;  but  with 
a  look  that  was  sarcastic  and  repellant.  My  brothers  and 
sisters,  however,  all  regarded  me  as  a  lucky  ^1  for  going  on 
what  they  called  a  pleasure-trip ;  and,  lest  I  should  be  thought 
sulky,  I  tried  to  show  myself  grateful  for  what  was  being  done  on 
my  behalf.  So  I  prepared  for  my  journey,  if  not  with  high 
spirits,  at  least  with  a  show  of  cheerfulness. 

During  the  days  that  preceded  my  depailure,  I  meditated 
anxiously  as  to  whether  I  ought  not  to  brave  all  convent lonaHties 
l>y  writing  to  Harry  Avenant.  I  longed  to  do  it,  and  yet,  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  did  not  dare.  Why  did  he  not  write  to  me, 
since  he  was  bound  by  no  such  rules  as  fetter  a  girl's  will  ?  I 
knew  that  my  father  had  not  intercepted  any  letter  firom  him, 
for  I  had  questioned  my  mother  on  the  subject ;  but  even  if  a 
letter  had  been  intercepted,  I  should  have  known  that  he  was 
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thinking  of  me,  and  that  would  have  been  enough.  My  one  small 
ray  of  comfort  came  from  reflecting  that  Harry  was  possibly 
acting  according  to  some  plan  of  his  own,  and  tnat  he 
would  judge  of  my  character  by  the  fortitude  with  which  I  sup- 
ported this  trial.  Nevertheless,  I  left  England  with  as  sad  a 
heart  as  ever  a  girl  carried  in  going  for  a  trip  that  was  to  recruit 
her  health. 

We  travelled  so  quickly  through  France  and  Spain  that  my 
health  could  not  have  been  benefited  much,  even  had  I  been 
stronger.  As  my  father  took  no  pains  to  make  himself  agreeable 
on  the  way,  I  was,  perhaps,  more  at  ease  in  railway  carriages, 
where  I  was  not  obliged  to  talk,  than  I  might  have  been  else- 
where; and  yet  I  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  unfeeling 
manner  in  which  he  hurried  me  from  train  to  train,  never  once 
allowing  me  to  sleep  in  an  hotel  until,  after  five  days,  we  arrived  at 
Seville.  On  reaching  the  Andalusian  city  I  was  so  exhausted 
that  I  went  to  bed  at  once,  although  it  was  broad  daylight,  and 
did  not  stir  out  of  my  room  till  the  evening  of  the  following  day. 
I  passed  a  wretched  night  on  account  of  the  mosquitoes,  for  I  had 
been  unable  to  understand  the  maid's  directions  about  closing  the 
mosquito  net  round  my  bed  properly.  In  the  morning  some  very 
nice  chocolate  was  brought  me ;  and  my  father  sent  me  a  message 
to  say  that  it  would  be  too  hot  for  me  to  go  out  of  doors 
during  the  daytime,  but  that  he  would  return  in  the  evening  and 
take  me  for  a  walk.  He  was  obliged  to  go  out  himself  to  attend 
to  his  business. 

I  did  not  see  him  again.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  letter  was 
brought  me  from  him  to  the  eflfect  that  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  going  into  the  country  to  see  the  proprietor  of  a 
vineyard,  and  that,  as  the  roads  were  bad  and  the  travelling  in 
mule  diligences  fatiguing,  he  would  not  take  me  with  him.  As 
he  might  be  absent  three  days,  however,  and  as  it  was  undesirable 
that  I  should  remain  alone  in  an  hotel  all  that  time,  he  had  made 
arrangements  for  my  being  received  as  a  guest  in  the  Carmelite 
Convent  of  Maria  de  los  Dolores,  the  Mother  Superior  of  which 
could  speak  English.  I  should  be  treated  with  every  kindness, 
and  the  Mother  Superior  would  provide  me  with  a  chaperoiie  to 
show  me  all  that  was  worth  looking  at  in  Seville.  In  a  postscript 
he  added  that  the  bearer  of  his  letter  would  be  a  nun,  who  was 
sent  to  fetch  me. 

The  suddenness  of  these  arrangements  left  me  no  time  to 
reflect  on  them.  The  maid  who  handed  me  the  letter  told  me  in 
broken  French  that  two  nuns  were  waiting  below.  So,  hastily 
putting  a  few  things  into  a  bag,  I  went  downstairs  and  joined  my 
conductresses.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  learn  that  there  were 
two  of  them  ;  but  recollected  having  heard  that  by  the  rules  of 
certain  conventual  orders  the  sisters  were  not  allowed  to  go  out 
alone.     They  were  both    ugly,  brown-faced   women   of  middle 
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age,  in  black  robes,  and  their  hands  were  buried  in  their  wide 
sleeves,  which  they  held  before  them  like  muffis.  They  received 
me  with  grave  bows,  but  when  I  spoke  to  them  they  shook  their 
heads  to  intimate  that  they  did  not  understand.  We  got  into  a 
very  dusty,  shabby  cab,  dirawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  with  rope 
harness ;  and,  during  the  drive  to  the  convent,  the  nuns,  sitting 
opposite  me,  did  not  open  their  lips  or  look  at  me.  They  kept 
their  eyes  downcast. 

We  were  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  our  way,  jolting  through 
narrow  streets  with  tall  houses,  and  passing  monks  and  priests, 
with  long  shovel  hats,  at  every  turn.  The  city  seemed  to  swarm 
with  them.  It  was  still  very  hot,  for  the  sun  was  only  just  setting, 
and  whenever  we  crossed  an  open  space  the  glare  from  the  white 
paving  stones  was  blinding.  Skirting  a  long,  grey  wall,  over- 
hung with  the  branches  of  the  sycamores,  our  driver  presently 
slackened  speed,  till  he  drew  up  at  a  large  door  surmounted  by  a 
crucifix. 

Here  we  alighted,  and  I  unsuspectingly  entered  a  place  of  con- 
finement which  I  was  not  to  leave  for  more  than  five  years. 

II. 

I  EXPECTED  to  be  conducted  to  a  parlour,  where  I  should  see  the 
Mother  Superior,  but  instead  of  that  my  two  companions  led  me 
through  a  garden  path  and  under  a  gateway  opened  by  a  portress 
in  nun's  habit.  We  then  went  round  some  cloisters  and  entered 
a  block  of  buildings  that  was  very  old  and  silent,  and  passed 
through  a  number  of  flagged  passages  till  we  came  to  a  door 
where  there  was  a  bell-chain.  One  of  the  nuns  rang,  and  the 
door  was  opened  from  the  inside ;  we  then  descended  a  broad 
flight  of  time-worn  steps,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  circular  vault 
that  was  almost  dark.  The  nun  who  had  given  us  admittance 
held  a  lantern,  and  the  other  two  now  waited  for  her  to  lead  the 
way.  I  was  beginning  to  think  all  this  more  romantic  than 
comfortable,  when  the  nun  with  the  lantern  unlocked  a  door  and 
stood  aside  for  me  to  pass.  I  walked  into  a  cell,  and  the  door 
behind  me  was  immediately  closed  and  double-locked. 

I  could  not  at  the  moment  realise  what  had  taken  place.  An 
English  girl  brought  up  by  sensible  mistresses,  as  I  had  been,  is 
not  quick  to  believe  in  mysterious  kidnappings  and  enforced  con- 
finement within  convent  walls  ;  but  in  a  minute  or  two,  as  I  stared 
blankly  at  the  closed  door,  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  me — 
how  I  had  been  brought  into  Spain  on  purpose  to  be  placed  here, 
and  was  now,  by  my  father's  authority,  to  remain  a  prisoner. 

I  was  terribly  frightened,  but  not  so  much  by  the  thought  of 
being  in  a  convent  as  by  the  sight  of  the  cell  in  which  I  had  been 
so  unceremoniously  locked  up.  I  had  always  tried  to  be  religious 
— more  so  than  ever  since  I  had  known  Henry  Avenant — and 
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all  institutions  connected  with  the  worship  of  Christ  under  any 
creed  were  very  sacred  in  my  eyes.  If  my  father  had  told  me 
frankly  that  he  intended  to  place  me  in  a  convent,  I  should  have 
stipulated  for  the  free  exercise  of  my  own  religion,  but  should  not 
have  questioned  his  right  to  dispose  of  me  as  he  pleased,  so  long 
as  I  was  under  age.  If  I  had  been  introduced  to  a  kind  Mother 
Superior  and  put  into  a  proper  room,  however  plainly  furnished, 
if  I  had  been  allowed  to  have  English  books  and  to  write  home,  I 
might  even  have  welcomed  the  perfect  rest  of  convent  life  until 
the  day  when  I  should  be  my  own  mistress.  But  this  cell 
in  which  I  stood  was  worse  than  that  in  any  English  prison.  It 
had  no  furniture  in  it  but  a  low  pallet  bed,  without  sheets ;  the 
floor  was  of  earth,  friU  of  holes  and  lumps,  parts  of  the  walls  were 
mossy  from  damp ;  and  only  a  very  little  light  came  in  through  a 
small,  barred  air-hole,  several  feet  above  the  bed,  and  without 
glass.  Soon,  as  night  advanced,  the  cell  became  perfectly  dark, 
and  I  sat  on  the  bed,  asking  myself  whether  I  was  awake  or 
whether  my  reason  was  failing  me  ? 

I  must  have  sat  for  an  hour,  forcing  myself  to  be  calm  that  I 
might  consider  my  position  in  all  its  aspects.  Everything  was  so 
silent  that  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  ticking  of  my  watch.  I 
crept  to  the  door,  and  groping  with  my  hands  found  a  little 
barred  aperture,  at  which  I  listened,  straining  my  ear  to  catch 
other  sounds.  I  could  not  see  beyond  the  bars,  as  there  was  a 
closed  trap-door.  All  at  once  my  blood  seemed  to  stand  still  as 
I  heard  some  furious  shrieking  and  kicking  at  a  door,  which  pro- 
ceeded apparently  from  another  cell.  It  continued  without  any 
intermission  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  woman 
who  made  it  was  a  maniac.  So  there  were  lunatics  in  this  convent 
and  I  was  among  them ! 

This  discovery  robbed  me  of  all  the  strength  I  had  managed  to 
muster  up  during  my  first  hour  in  the  cell,  and  I  threw  myself  on 
my  knees  before  the  bed  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear  and  distress,  pray- 
ing God  to  have  pity  on  me  and  to  take  me  under  His  protection. 
I  endeavoured  to  call  to  mind  all  the  bad  things  I  had  done  or 
thought,  which  might  have  deserved  me  this  punishment,  and  I 
prayed  for  strei^th  to  bear  it ;  but,  above  all,  I  prayed  against 
terrors  that  might  overwhelm  me  and  unsettle  my  reason.  My 
supplications  were,  indeed,  wrestlings  of  the  spirit,  and  I  did  not 
rise  from  my  knees  imtil  I  had  prevailed  over  my  fears,  and 
obtained  the  peace  of  feeling  that  God  would  not  desert  me.  But 
I  cried  woefully,  and  when  I  lay  down  on  the  bed,  without  un- 
dressings I  soon  fell  asleep  from  exhaustion. 

A  ray  of  sunlight  was  streaming  into  my  cell  when  I  awoke,  and 
I  saw  by  my  watch  it  was  six  o'clock.  My  anguish  of  mind 
on  awaking  and  remembering  where  1  was,  nearly  brought  on  a 
new  fit  of  crying,  but  I  struggled  against  it,  knowing  I  should  re- 
quire all  my  self-possession  to  face  whatever  trials  might  be  in 
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store  for  me  that  day.  By  the  help  of  the  articles  in  my  bag  and  of  a 
jug  of  water  that  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  cell,  I  made  a  summary 
toilet ;  then  I  took  out  my  Bible  and  Prayer-book  and  read  through 
the  psalms  and  lessons  for  the  day.  I  had  just  laid  the  books 
aside  when  the  door  opened,  and  two  nuns — not  the  same  as  those 
whom  I  had  seen  the  day  before — appeared  and  beckoned  to  me  to 
come  out.  I  made  signs  to  ask  them  whether  I  should  put  on 
my  hat  and  cloak,  and  they  nodded.  They  also  pointed  to  my  bag, 
which  made  me  exult  in  the  hope  that  I  should  not  be  brought 
back  to  that  horrid  cell. 

I  was  led  out  of  the  vault  which  I  had  crossed  by  lantern-light 
on  the  previous  night,  and  again  passed  round  the  cloisters,  where 
I  now  noticed  a  cool  fountain  playing  in  the  centre  of  a  gra^ 
plot.  We  came  to  a  door,  and  I  was  ushered  into  a  large  room, 
wainscoted,  where  a  lady,  whom  I  took  to  be  the  Mother  Superior, 
sat  alone  at  a  long  table,  with  an  ivory  crucifix  before  her,  and 
some  letters.  She  was  a  woman  of  about  thirty,  with  handsome 
dark  eyes,  but  a  complexion  as  pale  as  wax.  Her  mien  was 
severe,  and  she  made  no  friendly  response  to  the  appeaUng  glance 
with  which  I  met  hers,  expecting  she  would  address  me  in  Eng- 
lish. After  eyeing  me  anxiously  for  a  moment,  she  spoke  to  me  in 
bad  PVench,  mixed  with  Spanish,  but  yet  intelligible,  because  each 
word  was  pronounced  slowly. 

"  You  are  a  very  wicked  girl "  (une  trhs  viauvaise  fiUeU  she 
said,  "  but  you  are  ill  in  the  head  "  (she  touched  her  forenead). 
"  El  diablo  has  possessed  you ;  he  has  turned  you  from  the  holy 
religion  of  vour  good  father  and  mother  and  made  ypu  a  heretic  ** 
(she  signed  herself  and  the  two  other  nuns  did  the  same  devoutly). 
"You  have  ruined  the  soul  of  a  young  Catholic  priest,  who, 
owing  to  you,  has  been  expelled  from  his  diocese  by  the  Bishop." 

"  Oh,  madame,  who  can  have  told  you  such  things  ?  "  I  asked, 
blushing  all  over ;  "  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  them." 

"  Your  father  told  me,"  answered  the  Abbess,  drily,  "  and  he  is 
a  good  Catholic ;  you  have  broken  his  heart." 

"  You  must  have  misunderstood  him,"  I  answered,  thinking 
that,  as  the  Mother  Superior  spoke  no  English  and  my  father  little 
P>ench,  their  intercourse  could  not  have  been  very  plain,  but  she 
contradicted  me  by  saying  that  my  father  had  come  with  a  priebt 
who  spoke  English,  and  who  had  told  her  all  about  my  wicked  life. 

"Moreover,"  she  said,  "your  father  has  left  you  here  to 
repent  and  be  cured"  (she  touched  her  forehead  again).  ^El 
diablo  must  be  expelled  from  your  body:  you  are  a  child 
and  cannot  be  allowed  to  imperil  your  soul.  What  have  you 
inside  that  bag  ?  " 

I  opened  my  bag  and  she  immediately  pounced  upon  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-book  in  it.  Seeing  what  they  were,  she  flashed  a 
furious  glancJe  at  me  and  dashed  them  to  the  floor,  exclaiming  in 
agitation : 
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"Heretical!  impious!  Since  this  convent  was  founded  no  such 
books  have  ever  entered  here." 

Now  my  Bible  and  Prayer-book  were  very  precious  to  me,  not 
only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  because  they  were  presents  from  the 
kind  mistresses  at  the  school  where  I  had  been  brought  up,  so  I 
stooped  to  pick  them  up,  and  tears  of  indignation  gushed  from  my 
eyes  as  I  ^d  so. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  madame,"  I  said,  for- 
getting all  prudence. 

"You  are  insolent,"  she  answered,  drawing  herself  up  haughtily, 
"  but  we  will  correct  you.     Throw  those  books  down  instantly." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  I  replied,  hugging  them  closer. 
"  My  religion  is  as  good  as  yours,  madame,  and  whether  I  remain 
here  a  day  or  a  year  I  will  not  change  it ;  so  you  may  save  your- 
self the  trouble  of  trying  to  convert  me.  And,  what  is  more,  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  an  English  girl,  and  that  if  you  use  any  violence 
towards  me  you  will  be  made  to  regret  it." 

I  had  great  faith  at  that  time  in  being  an  English  girl,  for  I 
had  not  been  taught  to  believe  it  possible  that  unlawful  violence 
could  be  done  to  one  of  our  nation  with  impunity.  Luckily  for 
me  the  Abbess  was  a  woman  of  high  birth  and  great  spirit,  who 
had  not  a  particle  of  meanness  in  her  nature,  and  she  was  also 
sincerely  pious.  After  gazing  angrily  at  me  for  a  full  minute, 
during  which  my  eyes  did  not  quail,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
right  hand,  and  her  lips  moved  as  if  she  were  asking  counsel  of 
Heaven.  When  she  looked  up  again  she  was  not  less  severe  than 
before,  but  much  calmer ;  and  by  that  time  I  had  got  my  own 
feelings  under  control.  The  Abbess  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  two 
nuns,  who  had  shown  no  signs  of  life  during  the  interview,  except 
to  sign  themselves  every  time  the  words  heretic  and  diablo  were 
uttered,  and  I  was  conducted  by  them  out  of  the  room,  taking  my 
bag  with  me. 

I  made  sure  now  that  I  should  be  taken  back  to  the  cell  whence 
I  had  come,  but  I  was  led  to  a  cell,  or  rather  a  room,  which 
opened  on  to  the  cloisters  and  was  close  to  the  Abbess's  audience 
chamber.  It  was  a  very  habitable  place,  lighted  by  a  window 
heavily  barred,  but  provided  with  a  Venetian  blind.  There  was  a 
bed,  with  clean  sheets  and  coimterpane;  a  table,  chair  and  a 
8inall  chest  of  drawers.  The  floor  was  boarded,  and  over  the  head 
of  the  bed  hung  a  crucifix  of  painted  wood.  Here  the  two  nuns 
left  me  and  did  not  lock  the  door  as  they  went  out. 

It  was  such  a  relief  to  be  treated  in  this  way  after  what  I  had 
apprehended,  that  for  some  minutes  I  sat  overcome,  rejoicing  with 
thankfulness  that  I  had  not  allowed  myself  to  be  intimidated  by 
the  abbess's  suspicious  manner.  But  my  position  was  suflBciently 
serious  to  set  me  musing  in  an  anxious  strain  over  the  untruths 
which  had  been  told  to  the  abbess  concerning  me.  What  could 
the  priest  who  accompanied  my  father  have  meant  by  saying  that 
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my  parents  were  fioman  Catholics,  that  I  had  changed  my  rehgion 
in  antagonism  to  their  wishes,  and  had  led  astray  a  young 
Catholic  priest?  Were  these  the  stupid  &bles  of  a  man  who 
understood  English  less  well  than  he  pretended,  or  were  they 
malicious  stories  which  my  father  had  told  to  the  priest  ?  I  could 
not  believe  my  father  guilty  of  such  perfidy.  When  suspicions 
assailed  me,  coming  from  the  incomprehensible  harshness  of  his 
conduct  to  me  of  late,  I  thrust  them  aside ;  and  preferred  to 
think  that  he  had  been  misunderstood  by  his  interpreter,  and  had 
no  worse  intention  than  to  put  it  out  of  my  power,  whilst  I  was 
yet  a  minor,  to  contract  a  marriage  which  he  disapproved.  This 
was  hard  enough,  and  yet  there  was  some  sweetness  to  me  in 
thinking  that  I  was  suflFering  for  Henry  Avenant's  sake.  Surely, 
if  my  father  were  placing  such  obstacles  between  us,  it  must  be 
because  Henry  had  refused  to  renoimce  his  purpose  of  marrying 
me,  or  to  promise  that  he  would  hold  no  further  communication 
with  me  till  I  was  of  age?  "Poor  Harry!"  Well,  I  thought, 
we  should  be  all  the  dearer  to  each  other  when  these  troubles 
are  ended,  and  we  can  speak  of  them  together. 

\Mien  I  had  been  about  half  an  hour  alone,  one  of  those  silent 
wooden-faced  nuns  came  into  my  room  with  a  bowl  of  chocolate 
and  a  roll,  which  she  set  on  the  table,  retiring  afterwards  without 
a  word.  As  I  had  not  eaten  since  noon  the  day  before,  I  was  in 
want  of  food,  and  this  breakfast  revived  me  and  gave  me  more 
courage.  My  door  being  unfastened,  I  thought  I  would  venture 
out,  and  try  how  far  my  liberty  extended. 

The  nun  who  had  brought  me  the  chocolate  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  cloisters  with  slow  steps,  her  hands  in  her  sleeves,  and 
her  eyes  looking  on  the  ground — an  attitude  which  I  could  not 
help  thinking  very  aflfected ;  it  was  suitable  for  moments  of 
solemn  meditation,  but  if  this  woman  were  thinking  of  my 
chocolate  or  her  dinner  what  propriety  was  there  in  appearing  so 
sanctimonious  ?  I  passed  her  and  she  took  no  notice  of  me ;  out 
wherever  I  went  she  followed,  at  ten  paces  behind.  I  walked 
roimd  the  cloisters,  stopping  to  look  at  a  few  memorial  tablets, 
clamped  to  the  walls,  and  covered  with  Latin  inscriptions,  which  I 
could  not  read,  then  I  passed  under  an  archway  and  found  myself 
in  a  large  and  lovely  garden. 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  to  be  of  boundless  extent,  for  the  walls 
that  enclosed  it  were  hidden  by  trees.  There  were  groves  of 
orange  trees  in  it,  mulberries,  avenues  of  sycamores,  two  or  three 
splendid  cedars,  with  branches  spreading  out  from  the  ground, 
and  flower  beds,  all  a-bloom  with  roses  of  every  hue — ^from  the 
safiron  yellow  to  the  deep  velvetty  purple.  Several  nuns  were 
gardening  among  the  flower  beds,  whilst  others  were  gathering 
fruit  from  espaliers,  loaded  with  the  finest  peaches  and  apricots, 
or  stooping  over  melon  beds,  and  turning  up  the  glass  globes 
that  covered  fruit  of  immense  size.     But  all  these  women  stood 
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apart  from  one  another,  and  worked  as  if  they  were  deaf  and 
dumb. 

As  it  was  barely  eight  o'clock  and  the  sun  had  not  yet  begun 
to  blaze  with  full  heat^  there  was  coolness  in  the  shade,  and  I  took 
a  pleasant  stroll  under  the  leafy  trees.  I  saw  some  nuns  moon- 
ing about  singly  in  sequestered  walks,  others  were  seated  on  stone 
benches,  of  wnich  there  were  many,  but  whenever  I  approached 
one  of  them,  she  turned  her  back  to  me  and  stood  motionless,  like 
a  naughty  child  put  in  a  comer.  I  was  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  no  sound  of  human  voice  was  ever  heard  in  this  garden, 
when,  turning  into  an  avenue  of  chestnuts,  I  came  suddenly  upon 
a  group  of  twenty  girls,  laughing,  chattering,  and  plajdng  as  gaily 
as  could  be,  under  the  not-4xK)-watchful  superintendence  of  an 
elderly  nun,  who  sat  with  her  back  against  a  tree  and  dozed. 
Some  of  the  younger  girls  appeared  to  be  ten  years  old ;  two  or 
three  of  the  eldest  looked  as  if  they  were  of  my  own  age,  and  all 
were  dressed  alike  in  black  merino  dresses,  with  mantillas  of  the 
same  material  very  tastefully  draped  round  their  heads  and 
shoulders.  All  of  them  had  black  fans,  and  a  few  had  stuck 
scarlet  roses  in  their  hair. 

I  paused  for  a  moment,  colouring  shyly,  and  hesitating  whether 
I  should  advance,  but  as  all  the  girls  stood  still,  beginning  to 
flutter  their  fans,  and  staring  at  me,  I  advanced  and  made  them  a 
bow.  This  they  answered  by  performing  the  most  ceremonious 
curtseys,  those  of  them  who  were  seated  standing  up  to  go 
through  this  piece  of  politeness ;  but  when  I  had  passed  on,  I 
heard  them  sil  whispering  and  rustling  their  fans  in  great  commo- 
tion, doubtless  speculating  who  I  was,  and  making  comments  on 
my  appearance.  However,  the  sight  of  the  girls,  who,  I  concluded, 
were  being  educated  in  the  convent,  made  me  inexpressibly  glad, 
and  quite  altered  my  opinion  of  the  place.  **I  daresay  I  shall  not 
be  so  unhappy  here,"  I  reflected,  "if  somebody  will  only  be  kind 
and  speak  to  me." 

Nobody  did  speak  to  me  all  that  day.  When  I  returned  to  my 
room  at  about  nine,  as  the  sun  grew  too  hot  to  allow  of  one's  re- 
maining out  of  doors,  the  nun,  who  had  followed  me  all  the  while, 
entered  with  me,  and  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  to  show  me  how 
to  work  the  Venetian  bb'nd,  and  lower  a  pink  and  white  awning 
that  was  fastened  outside.  A  few  moments  later  I  heard  a  heavy 
splash  of  water  on  this  awning  and  I  saw  a  nun  playing  upon  it 
with  a  garden  hose.  This  watering  process  was  renewed  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  throughout  the  hot  part  of  the  day,  and  served 
to  keep  the  room  agreeably  cool.  During  my  absence  a  mosquito 
curtain  of  thin  muslin  had  been  rigged  over  my  bed,  and  I  found 
all  my  linen  and  clothes  laid  on  the  counterpane,  showing  that 
^y  ^^g*^®  ^^^  been  sent  from  the  hotel.  Some  books  which  I 
had  brought  from  England  had,  however,  been  confiscated. 
I  could  now  entertain  no  hope  that  my  father  had  told  me 
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the  truth  in  saying  that  I  was  only  to  remain  in  the  convent 
three  days  whilst  he  was  in  the  country.  But  if  he  had  deceived 
me  in  one  particular  why  not  in  several  ?  It  hurt  me  so  much  to 
think  evil  of  my  father,  that  I  resolved  not  to  reason  upon  his 
conduct  until  I  could  do  so  in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind.  One  thing 
was  certain,  namely,  that  so  long  as  I  was  a  minor  he  had  the 
right  to  put  me  in  what  school  he  pleased ;  so  my  best  plan  wks 
to  look  upon  this  convent  as  only  a  school,  and  to  ask  the  Abbess's 
permission  that  I  might  learn  Spanish — which  I  determined  to  do 
next  day. 

Just  as  this  resolution  had  shaped  itself  in  my  mind  I  heard  a 
rustling  of  paper  on  the  window  sill,  and  turning  round  saw  that 
somebody  had  pushed  through  the  open  window  a  slip  on  which 
these  words  were  pencilled  in  English  : 

"Do  "iwt,  I  pray  yon^  be  obstinate.  Do  as  the  Mother  Superior 
comToandsy  or  yon  will  be  very^  very  unhappy.  Tear  this  in 
small  pieces^ 

III. 

What  good  Samaritan  could  it  be  who  had  sent  me  this  message  ? 
The  knowledge  that  there  was  an  Englishwoman  in  the  convent, 
and  that  she  took  an  interest  in  me,  brought  me  the  consolation 
of  feeling  that  I  should  not  remain  utterly  friendless,  though  I 
knew  not  how  to  construe  her  warning  about  obeying  the  Abbess's 
commands.  That  I  could  change  my  religion  on  compulsion  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  but  of  course  it  womd  be  my  duty  to  show 
obedience  to  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  house. 

They  kept  early  hours  in  the  convent.  The  bell  rang  for  matins 
at  five,  and  after  service  all  the  labours  of  the  day  commenced.  I 
was  dressed  by  six  o'clock,  and  asked  the  nun  on  guard  in  the 
cloisters  if  I  could  see  the  '^Madre  ?  "  Making  no  answer  she  led 
me  into  the  presence  of  the  Abbess,  who  sat  as  rigidly  in  her  high- 
backed  chair  as  if  she  had  not  moved  fit)m  it  since  the  day  before. 
I  went  through  a  respectful  obeisance  and  asked  whether  I  might 
be  allowed  to  write  to  my  father  and  mother  ? 

"  Your  father  does  not  wish  to  receive  letters  from  you,"  repbed 
the  Mother  Superior,  "  I  shall  myself  write  to  him  when  I  think 
you  are  thoroughly  penitent,  and  perhaps  he  will  send  you  a 
letter  then." 

"  May  I  have  some  occupation  then,  madame  ?  Will  you  allow 
me  to  learn  Spanish  ?" 

"  Yes;  but  I  have  a  diflBculty  to  face.  How  can  I  suffer  one  of 
my  nuns  to  converse  with  you  if  you  trouble  her  with  your  de- 
testable heresies?" 

"  I  will  promise  not  to  speak  on  religion,  madame,"  I  replied.. 

"  You  must  listen  to  all  that  is  said  to  you  on  religion  and 
not  answer,"  said  the   Abbess.     "  You  must  hearken  humbly, 
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remembering  that  all   spirit  of    contrariness  comes  from   the 
devil  whispering  in  you.     Do  you  promise  this  ?  " 
"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Then  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross.^  I  made  it  without  hesita^ 
tion,  and  the  Abbess  seemed  pleased,  for  she  spoke  more  mildly. 
"  I  will  trust  you.  You  are  a  great  sinner,  but  will,  I  hope, 
repent.  A  neuvavne^^  (nine-days'  prayer)  "was  commenced  in  the 
chapel  this  morning  for  your  conversion.  Think  of  that,  and  do 
not  wickedly  harden  yourself  against  the  prayers  that  will  be  made 
for  you  night  and  day." 

It  was  plain  that  the  Abbess  believed  every  word  that  had  been 
said  against  me  ;  but  I  could  see  that  the  prospect  of  converting 
by  spiritual  means  a  stubborn  reprobate,  such  as  1,  had  introduced 
a  pleasurable  excitement  into  her  monotonous  life.  Her  nuns 
also  were  no  doubt  very  eager  about  it.  I  left  the  Abbess's  room, 
sorrowing  at  not  being  suffered  to  write  home,  and  less  able  than 
ever  to  conjecture  whether  my  conversion  was  to  be  attempted  in 
accordance  with  my  father's  wishes,  or  through  a  misapprehension 
as  to  what  he  desired.  Nevertheless,  it  was  something  to  have 
obtained  the  privilege  of  receiving  lessons. 

The  same  morning,  after  I  had  breakfewted  and  taken  my  walk 
in  the  garden,  there  was  a  knock  at  my  door,  and  a  young  nun, 
with  a  simple  face,  came  in.  She  was  about  twenty-five,  of  fair 
complexion  and  rather  pretty ;  but  a  weak,  almost  childish,  smile 
played  over  her  lips  as  she  said  to  me  in  English : 

"  My  name  is  Sister  Santa  Incarnation  ;  I  have  come  to  give 
you  lessons  in  Spanish." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  I  said,  rising,  and  smiling  at  her,  in 
hopes  of  showing  her  that  she  would  have  a  good-natured  pupil. 
"Are  there  many  other  English  nuns  in  the  convent  besides 
you?" 

"  I  am  the  only  one,"  she  answered,  blushing ;  "  and  it  was  I 
who  put  that  piece  of  paper  into  your  window  yesterday.  It  was 
very  wrong  of  me,  and  I  have  just  confessed  it  to  our  reverend 
mother,  who  is  so  good  that  she  would  not  allow  me  to  choose  my 
own  penance,  but  inflicted  one  herself — a  very  slight  one." 

"  ^Tiy  was  it  very  wrong  of  you  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  doing  me  a  kind  service." 

"  It  was  wrong,  because  I  did  not  ask  our  mother's  leave ;  and  I 
^gg^d  you  to  tear  up  the  note  in  small  pieces — which  was 
cunning  and  wicked.  None  but  the  devil  could  have  dictated 
such  deceit.  Oh,  sister,  I  wish  I  could  be  quite  good,  but  it  is  so 
difficult : " 

She  shook  her  head  woefully,  and  one  could  see  that  the  better 
l»art  of  her  life  was  spent  in  trying  to  imagine  herself  very  wicked. 
As  I  came  to  know  more  of  her  I  saw  that  her  whole  mind  was 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  her  own  imperfections,  and  the 
minute  analysis  of  the  motives  which  dictated  her  slightest  actions. 
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She  took  such  a  pleasure  in  confessing  her  sins,  that  I  believe 
she  committed  peccadilloes  on  purpose  that  she  might  have 
something  to  confess  and  do  penance  for.  The  poor  girl's  entire 
conversation  was  made  up  of  canting — taking  that  word  to  mean 
the  expression,  in  methodical  language,  of  sentiments  which  are 
forced.  She  kept  a  book,  which  she  called  her  Acta  canscieTuncBj 
in  which  she  wrote  down  daily  all  the  naughty  things  she  had 
done  or  imagined,  and  if  this  book  was  a  faithful  record  it  showed 
that  she  had  the  mind  of  a  child,  for  it  treated  only  of  childish 
things.  One  day  she  let  me  read  a  few  pages  of  it ;  and  when  I 
had  finished  she  told  me  that  she  must  make  a  mea  culpa  for 
having  yielded  to  the  sin  of  vanity  in  having  shown  me  her  bo<^ 
that  she  might  receive  praise  firom  me.  Next  day  she  recurred  to 
that  subject,  and  knelt  with  joined  hands  to  beg  my  pardon  for 
having  "  wickedly  deceived  me  in  writing  out  a  special  pag^  for 
my  perusal  firom  which  she  had  omitted  her  weightiest  sins  " ; 
what  these  sins  were  she  did  not  say. 

Sister  Sta.  Incarnation,  inured  to  long  silence,  was  ill-fitted  to  be 
a  good  instructress,  for  she  was  incapable  of  sustained  attention, 
her  mind  fluttering  firom  trifle  to  trifle  like  an  imcaged  bird  from 
twig  to  twig.  But  Spanish  is  an  easy  language,  and,  as  I  was 
diligent  to  learn,  I  quickly  picked  up  the  rudiments  of  it  by  the 
help  of  the  school-books  we  had,  and  of  conversation  with  the 
sister,  who  spoke  it  beautifiilly.  She  gave  me  two  lessons,  ea<^  of 
an  hour's  duration,  every  day,  and  I  valued  her  companionship,  for 
she  was  the  only  person  with  whom  I  talked :  I  was  made  to  live 
quite  alone,  like  an  excommimicant.  Bells  rang  several  times 
every  day  for  the  chapel,  the  refectory,  devotional  meditations,  and 
other  thmgs,  but  I  was  never  summoned  to  join  in  the  exercises 
of  the  nuns  or  pupils.  My  meals  were  brought  me  to  my  own 
room — chocolate  at  seven ;  dinner  at  eleven,  of  meat  and* 
vegetables,  and  delicious  firuit  firom  the  garden ;  and  at  five 
supper  of  fish  or  poultry,  with  firuit  again.  I  walked  in  the 
garden  when  I  pleased,  but  nobody  spoke  to  me.  Sister  Sta. 
Incarnation  had  told  me  that  so  soon  as  I  would  recant  my 
heresy  and  be  baptized  I  should  be  placed  among  the  other  pupils, 
most  of  whom  were  young  ladies  of  noble  families ;  but  tiiat  so 
long  as  I  remained  a  heretic  I  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  among 
them  nor  to  enter  the  chapel.  She  was  very  anxious  about  my 
conversion,  poor  girl,  and  informed  me  that  she  got  out  of  her  bed 
for  an  hour  every  night  and  prayed  for  it,  kneeling  on  the  cold 
stones ;  and  that  dozens  of  the  nuns  were  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  severest  penances  for  my  sake — ^that  is,  in  order  that  the 
torments  of  my  diabolical  possession  might  be  shortened. 

All  this  was  very  horrible,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  for  the  more  I 
saw  of  these  nuns'  lives  the  less  did  I  feel  inclined  towards  the 
gloomy,  half-crazed,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  idolatrous  religion 
which  they  practised.     Salvation  by  mortification  of  the  body  was 
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the  sum  of  their  creed,  and  they  conformed  to  it  with  an  in- 
genuity of  self-torture  almost  incredible.  The  rule  of  their  order 
(Discalsed  Carmelites)  was,  by  itself,  frightfully  severe.  They 
went  barefoot,  rose  at  midnight  for  service  in  the  chapel,  ate  no 
meat,  eggs,  butter,  fish,  or  poultry,  and  were  only  allowed  to  talk 
with  one  another  for  an  hour  a  week — on  Sunday,  after  vespers. 
They  slept  on  beds  without  sheets,  in  cells  like  that  where  I  had 
spent  my  first  night ;  and  their  habits  were  most  unclean.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  Sister  Sta.  Incarnation,  though  an  English  girl,  thought 
it  almost  a  sin  to  wash.  She  had  not  handled  a  piece  of  soap 
since  she  had  taken  the  veil,  and  her  only  ablutions  consisted  in 
occasionally  passing  a  wet  hand  over  her  face,  without  wiping  it, 
for  she  had  no  towel.  During  siunmer  she  had  a  clean  chemise 
of  sackcloth  every  three  weeks ;  in  the  rainy  season  one  of  rough 
black  baize,  which  was  worn  three  months.  The  remainder  of  her 
costume  consisted  of  a  black  serge  gown  with  wide  sleeves,  hooked 
very  high  in  the  throat,  and  girt  with  a  knotted  rope.  On  her 
head,  which  was  closely  cropped  as  a  boy's,  was  set  a  white  linen 
bonnet,  shaped  like  a  quakeress's  poke,  with  a  broad  white  band 
pressed  over  her  forehead,  and  this  head-dress  was  surmounted  with 
a  black  merino  veil,  which  flowed  over  the  shoulders,  except  when 
she  was  in  chapel  or  doing  penance,  when  it  was  drawn  over 
the  face.  There  were  two  eyeholes  for  her  to  see  through. 
One  morning  Sister  Sta.  Incarnation,  being  under  penance,  came  to 
give  me  her  lesson  with  her  veil  down,  causing  me  to  start  with 
fright  when  she  walked  in. 

But   stem,  indeed,   as  the  rules  of  the  convent  were,  it  was 
by  penances  and  self-imposed  privations  that  the  nuns  contrived 
to  make   their  lives   so  hard.     The   present  Abbess  had  found 
considerable  laxity  prevailing  in  the  house  when  she  was  appointed 
to  rule  over  it,   and,  being   young  and   enthusiastic,   she    had 
restored    discipline;    but,   as   often   happens,   she   had,   by  her 
example,  diffused  so  much  zeal,  that  her  efforts  were  now  directed 
towards  preventing  her  nuns  from  doing  themselves  to  death  by 
austerities.     Thus  she  dared  no  longer  permit  a  nun  to  choose  her 
own  penance,  so  barbarous  were  the  punishments  which  some  of 
the  sisters  had  inflicted  on  themselves.     One  day  a  nun  came  to 
her,  confessing  a  fault  into  which  she  said  she  had  fallen  again  and 
again,  and  she  begged  that  she  might  pronounce  her  own  punish- 
ment, so  as  to  root  out  her  sin  once  and  for  all.     The  Abbess 
reftised,  and  inflicted  a  penance  of  her  own,  which  seemed  to  the 
penitent  too  mild.     The  next  day  the  nun  returned  and  accused 
herself  of  something  much  worse — something,  indeed,  very  bad — 
and  this  time  the  scandalised  Abbess  suffered  her  to  choose  her 
own  penance.     The  nun  thereupon  bared  her  shoulders  and  called 
upon  another  sister,   as  fanatical  as  herself,  to  give  her  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  blows  with  her  knotted  gfrdle,  striking 
with  all  her  might.     The  castigation  was  inflicted  to  the  la^t 
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blow,  when  the  nun  crawling,  almost  dead,  to  the  Abbess's  feet, 

1>rayed  that  she  might  have  a  hundred  blows  more,  because  she 
lad  told  a  lie  in  accusing  herself  falsely  of  the  second  oflfence  in 
order  that  she  might  get  a  shar^)  punishment  for  the  first,  which 
she  deemed  had  been  insuflBciently  expiated.  How  was  it  possible 
for  any  woman,  herself  ecstatic,  to  rule  with  any  judgment  over 
such  puzzling  creatures  as  these  ? 

Even  when  she  did  her  best  to  restrain  excesses,  the  Mother 
Superior  had  no  control  over  the  penances  inflicted  by  the  order 
or  consent  of  the  Father  Confessor-— a  stupid  old  Franciscan  monk, 
who  sat  in  the  convent  chapel  to  hear  penitents  every  Friday. 
She  could  not  either  interfere  with  the  sonialled  good  works  and 
"  free-will  offerings  "  made  by  the  nuns  for  the  propitiation  of  divers 
saints.  These  firee-will  offerings  firequently  consisted  in  sacrifices 
of  meals,  or  portions  of  them.  A  nun  sitting  down  very  himgry  to 
table  would  say :  "  I  offer  up  half  my  dinner  to  the  Blessed  St. 
Anne,  whose  feast  it  is.'*  A  rule  of  the  order  forbade  any  eating 
or  drinking  between  meals,  unless  by  permission  of  the  Abbess,  so 
that  a  sister  who  wanted  to  quench  her  thirst  on  a  hot  summer 
afternoon  had  to  go  and  beg  leave  to  drink  a  mug  of  water.  The 
permission  was  never  refused,  but  it  often  happened  that  when  a 
nun  had  filled  her  mug  she  would  coolly  pour  its  contents  on  the 
ground,  saying  :  "  Holy  Virgin,  I  give  this  water  to  the  poor  souls 
in  purgatory. " 

Individual  vanity  finding  its  only  scope  in  such  works  as  the 
above,  the  nuns  were  constantly  trying  to  outvie  one  another  in 
their  acts  of  self-denial,  so  that  illness  was  frequent,  and  insanity 
a  thing  of  no  rare  occurrence.  When  a  nun  became  mad  her 
treatment  depended  on  the  nature  of  her  insanity.  If  she  was 
stricken  with  what  doctors  call  melancholia^  seeing  visions, 
mumbling  to  herself,  redoubling  her  austerities,  and  occasionally 
breaking  out  into  wild  preachings,  she  was  regarded  as  a  saint  who 
had  been  illumined,  and  she  lived  as  she  pleased,  exempt  firom  all 
rules,  and  receiving  the  utmost  worship  firom  the  other  sisters. 
But  sometimes  the  insanity  showed  itself  in  wild  dementia y  during 
which  the  patient  yelled,  laughed,  shrieked  out  awful  blasphemies- 
and  other  abominable  language;  and  then  she  was  said  to  be 
suffering  firom  devilish  possession,  and  was  removed  to  an  in  pace^ 
that  is,  one  of  those  cells  underground,  where  I  hadsi>ent  my  first 
night.  There  were  twenty  of  them,  and  more  than  half  the 
number  were  always  tenanted  ;  but  all  the  occu[)ants  were  not 
nuns.  As  I  subsequently  discovered,  thei*e  are  no  lunacy  laws 
in  Spa  in  f  and  when  a  i>erson  goes  out  of  his,  or  her,  mind  in  that 
country,  a  religious  house  is  used  as  an  asylum.  This  removes  all 
need  for  a  doctor's  certificate,  and  saves  the  i>atient's  &mily  firom 
the  distress  of  confessing  that  it  owns  a  lunatic  member.  The 
|>atient  is  said  to  have  "retired  into  religion,"  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter,  for  as  monasteries  and  convents  are  not  inspected 
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by  any  public  authority,  nobody  has  the  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  persons  are  rightly  confined  there  or  not. 

When  I  had  learned  most  of  these  facts  fi:om  my  conversation 
with  Sister  Sta.  Incarnation  (who  was  as  easily  questioned  as  a  child, 
though  she  had  her  orders  to  be  reserved,  and  imagined  that  she 
obeyed  them),  I  felt,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  positive  loathing  for 
the  nunnery  and  its  perverse  practices,  which  I  could  reconcile 
with  no  form  of  religion  which  I  had  been  taught  to  think  accept- 
able to  the  Creator.  I  felt  I  would  rather  die  than  debase  myself 
to  such  miserable  superstitions  as  I  witnessed ;  but  an  event  soon 
occurred  which  caused  the  whole  strength  of  the  convent  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  shaking  my  stubbornness. 

Among  the  things  which  I  had  brought  from  England  was  a 
sketch-book,  and  having  no  English  books  to  make  my  leisure 
hours  pass,  I  used  to  wmle  away  some  time  with  my  pencil.  One 
morning,  going  out  into  the  garden  for  my  customary  walk,  I  took 
my  sketch-book  with  me,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  to  draw  a 
pretty  view  of  the  convent  chapel,  the  last  window  of  which,  of 
curious  composite  architecture,  half-Moorish,  faced  a  corner  of  the 
garden.  This  proceeding  of  mine  excited  the  astonishment  of  a 
nun,  who  was  tending  a  flower  bed,  and  she  ran  to  tell  the 
Superior.  The  Abbess  soon  came  out,  walking  in  her  stately  way, 
with  her  waxen  face,  which  seemed  to  grow  paler  every  time  I  saw 
it.  I  had  not  spoken  with  her  for  several  weeks,  and  she  gave 
me  no  greeting,  but  held  out  a  thin,  white  hand  for  my  book. 

Now  I  had  drawn  in  it  several  portrait  heads  from  memory,  the 
Abbess's  among  them  ;  this  was  carefully  sketched,  and  so  was 
Sister  Sta.  Incarnation's;  but  there  were  two  heads  of  old  nuns 
slightly  caricatured.  I  looked  up  reddening,  for  I  expected  to  be 
scolded ;  but  the  ghost  of  a  smile  was  playing  over  the  Abbess's 
blanched  lips. 

"  Vovs  desainez  bien,^  she  said.     "  Can  you  play  the  piano  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Come  with  me,  then." 

I  followed  the  Abbess  out  of  the  garden,  and  was  followed  in 
my  turn  by  an  attendant  mm ;  for,  night  and  day,  some  sister  was 
told  off  as  a  sentry  to  watch  my  movements.  We  passed  into  a 
wing  of  the  convent,  which  was  reserved  for  the  school  pupils ; 
and  here  I  was  led  into  a  room  where  there  was  a  cottage  piano, 
woefully  out  of  tune.  A  handsome  girl  of  eighteen  was  practising 
her  scales,  with  a  very  unsteady  touch,  under  the  ears  of  the  sleepy 
old  nun  whom  I  had  seen  before. 

The  girl  rose,  made  a  deep  curtsey  to  the  Mother  Superior,  and 
at  a  sign  from  her  left  the  room.  But  the  old  nun  and  the  one 
who  was  in  waiting  on  me  remained.  The  abbess  then  ordered 
me  to  play  anything  I  pleased. 

There  was  some  old  music  on  the  piano,  simple  ballads  (with 
the  words  carefully  inked  out),  and  some  religious  music.     I  first 
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played  a  selection  from  these  to  show  I  could  read  at  sight ;  then, 
as  the  Abbess  did  not  tell  me  to  stop,  I  played,  from  memory,  airs 
from  operas,  waltzes,  gallops — jnst  as  if  I  were  at  a  child's 
party.  \Mien  at  length  I  turned  round,  my  attendant  nun  had  her 
mouth  contorted  into  a  sort  of  imbecile  smile  of  rapture,  her  eyes 
bein^  half-closed  and  lifted  towards  the  ceiling.  The  Abbess  was 
standing  motionless,  gazing  out  of  a  window,  with  her  back  towards 
me.  When  she  turned  round  I  saw  that  she  was  strangely 
moved, 

"  Your  good  father  has  caused  you  to  receive  an  excellent  educa- 
tion," she  said.     "  Pray  God  it  may  be  turned  to  good  account" 

From  that  moment  the  Abbess  resolved  that  I  must  be  con- 
verted without  delay.  Among  the  nuns  who  managed  the  school 
department  there  were  none  who  played  or  sketched  well ;  so  the 
purpose  was  formed  of  utilising  me  as  piano  and  drawing  mistres^s 

E.   C.   GRENVILL£   MURRAY. 

(To  hf  continued.) 


A  SAD  COQUETTE. 
(From  the  French  of  Alfred  de  Misset.; 


When  Lady  Hope,  that  sad  coquette, 

Just  elbows  us  in  passing  by. 
Darts  forward  lightning-winged,  but  yet 

Stops  short,  and  turns  so  roguishly. 

Then  what  of  man  ?   he  must  obey. 
The  breeze-bom  swallow  may  not  tire, 

IjCSs  light  are  birds  that  breezes  sway 
Than  man  who  follows  Hope's  desire. 

Too-fleet  enchantress  I  can'st  not  see 

The  path  before  thy  wings'  quick  stroke  ? 

Ah,  child  !  must  thou,  too,  bear  the  ^oke 
And  wed  that  stern  old  Destiny  ? 

M.  ('.  B. 
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I. 

Edgar  Shapto  was  an  idle,  spoUt  young  man,  who  had  often 
been  called  by  the  bad  names  of  "  ^rt "  and  "  adventurer.**  In 
the  first  of  these  characters  he  was  so  inconstant  as  to  be 
hardly  dangerous,  except  to  people  who  had  never  heard  of  him 
before.  He  could  not  be  devoted,  even  to  an  heiress.  Yet 
he  was  ambitious,  often  wished  to  be  rich,  and  had  fimcies  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  diflferent  ways;  but  as  nothing  could 
be  gained  without  exertion  of  some  kind,  this  lazy-minded  man 
seemed  likely  to  remain  a  poor  nonentity  all  his  days.  Sometimes 
he  talked  about  going  in  for  science,  and  told  his  aimt,  the  only 
person  who  believed  in  him,  that  if  he  choose  he  could  do  great 
things,  and  make  all  sorts  of  discoveries. 

"Well,  my  dear,  why  don't  you?"  said  Miss  Shafto, 
encouragingly. 

"  It  is  such  an  awful  bore,"  replied  Edgar. 

He  generally  met  his  aunt  in  London,  and  for  years  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  pay  her  a  visit  in  the  country ;  but  one 
summer  her  letters  were  full  of  a  new  neighbour  of  hers,  a  certain 
Lady  Adela,  a  girl  whose  relations  were  all  dead,  and  who  had 
come  down  for  a  time  to  a  house  she  had  in  this  quiet  part  of  the 
world.  Miss  Shafto  had  an  old  friend  who  was  related  to  Lady 
Adela's  mother,  and  this  old  friend  was  now  living  with  the  ' 
heiress,  who  was  much  too  young  and  pretty  to  take  care  of 
herself. 

All  these  hopeful  circumstances  brought  Mr.  Edgar  down  one 
day  to  South  Hazel,  to  his  aunt's  nice  red  house  in  the  hilly 
village  street.  He  had  written  the  day  before  to  say  he  was 
coming,  but  was  too  clever  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Old  women, 
Mrith  tneir  conscientious  anxieties,  had  spoilt  his  plans  once  or 
twice  before,  he  thought.  If  he  could  only  manage  to  like  Lady 
Adela,  why  should  not  she  like  him  ?  He  was  clever,  handsome, 
of  good  family.  What  reasonable  objection  could  there  be  ? 
Ed^  Shafto  was  not  at  all  troubled  with  modesty,  and  was 
beginning  to  think  that  this  shilly-shallying  life  had  gone  on  long 
enough. 

It  was  early  in  September  when  he  came  down  to  South  Hazel, 
on  a  lovely,  warm  afternoon.  The  harvest  waggons  were  creeping 
plowly  home,  up  and  down  the  hills ;  here  and  there  a  tree  was 
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turning  yellow,  the  cottage  gardens  were  full  of  flowers,  and  up 
above  great  flocks  of  fleecy  clouds  were  weaving  themselves  into 
long  low  arches  across  the  blue,  limpid  sky.  Other  clouds  were 
mounting  slowly  in  heavier  masses,  away  to  the  south.  All  these 
pretty  sights,  with  the  faint  smell  of  wood-smoke  in  the  air,  ju^1 
to  remind  one  that  it  was  autimin,  made  Edgar  feel  quite 
charming  as  he  strolled  up  the  hill.  He  had  heard  that  his  aunt 
was  at  Hazel  House ;  what  could  be  better  than  to  follow  her 
there,  and  to  get  rid  at  once  of  the  slight  impatience  and 
curiosity  in  his   mind. 

He  found  the  ladies  in  one  of  the  old  walled-gardens,  which 
opened  into  each  other  at  the  back  of  the  house.  They  were 
standing  by  a  bed  of  pansies ;  his  aunt,  tall,  fat,  and  beaming, 
with  the  smile  of  a  young  woman;  Mrs.  Sackville,  small  and 
gentle,  her  hair  in  round  wnite  curls  ;  Lady  Adela,  with  a  basket 
in  her  hand,  gathering  flowers,  and  much  hindered  by  the  caresses 
of  two  large  dogs. 

Edgar  Shafto  lost  his  heart  immediately.  He  had  often  done  it 
before,  but  this  time  he  was  almost  surprised  and  alarmed  at 
himself,  for  he  could  hardly  take  his  eyes  away  from  Lady  Adela, 
and  certainly  not  his  thoughts.  She  was  a  lovely  little  person; 
not  short,  but  slight  and  finely  made,  holding  herself  with  the 
light,  graceful  uprightness  that  comes  naturally  to,  perhaps,  one 
woman  in  fifty  thousand;  Grainsborough's  Duchess  being  an 
example  of  it.  Her  hair  was  dark,  her  eyes  were  very  large  and 
blue,  her  pretty  delicate  features  were  full  of  spirit  and  expression. 
To  describe  her  in  a  few  words,  she  was  a  sweet,  fearless,  high- 
bred little  beauty.  She  wore  a  grey  jacket  and  a  shady  hat, 
trimmed  with  large  white  daisies,  and  was  ready  to  smile  with  a 
sort  of  angelic  frankness  on  the  yoimg  man  as  he  came  up  to  her, 
amidst  the  exclamations  of  the  old  ladies. 

That  delightful  garden  I  its  paths  went  winding  about  among  all 
sorts  of  flowers ;  mallows  and  salvias  and  anemones,  pansies  in 
varied  crowds,  hedges  of  sweet  peas,  still  bright  in  colour,  and 
mignonette,  which  filled  the  air  with  sweetness.  While  his  aunt, 
quite  alive  to  the  situation,  and  nervously  afraid  that  Mrs. 
Sackville  might  suspect  her,  was  explaining  what  an  unexpected 
pleasure  Edgar's  arrival  was,  he  walked  on  with  Lady  Adela  and 
her  dogs,  through  those  bright  and  fragrant  ways.  He  was  very 
agreeable ;  pleasant  to  look  at,  with  brown  eyes,  good  features, 
and  a  sweet,  though  melancholy  smile  ;  pleasant  to  talk  to,  for  he 
quite  hid  his  feelings,  and  argued  with  Lady  Adela  in  an  amiable 
dispassionate  way  about  her  flowers.  There  was  some  fun  in 
disagreeing  with  her ;  she  was  so  positive,  and  seemed  to  delight 
in  fighting  small  battles  for  her  favourites.  Yet  she  had  no 
conceit,  and  when  she  found  out  that  Edgar  knew  more  than  she 
did,  and  could  give  her  a  whole  list  of  scientific  names,  she  was 
ready  to  look  up  smiling,  and  to  take  his  opinion.     They  were 
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etting  on  beautifolly  when  Miss  Shafto  found  it  was  time  to  go 
ome. 

Edgar,  who  had  abready  promised  to  lend  Lady  Adela  a  book  on 
carnations,  could  depart  with  an  air  of  pleasant  unconcern.  WTien 
he  was  alone  with  his  aimt,  the  artful  young  man  went  into  no 
raptures,  but  began  coolly  talking  of  his  own  affairs.  Miss  Shafto, 
a  naturally  impatient  woman,  who  wished  to  be  the  soul  of  prudence, 
but  could  not  always  manage  it,  soon  burst  out  into  questions.  "  Did 
he  admire  Lady  Adela  ?  " 

"  She  seems  a  nice  little  thing,"  said  Edgar.  "  Innocent ;  fond 
of  plants  and  animals." 

"  But  so  pretty !  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Shafto, 
in  amazement. 

"  Yes ;  a  pretty  little  face,"  said  the  provoking  Edgar.  "  WTiat 
makes  her  live  down  here  ?  " 

"  She  has  not  been  very  strong,  and  this  place  agrees  with  her 
particularly  well.     I  know  Mrs.  Sackville  is  very  anxious  about  her." 
"  She  looks  well  enough." 

"  Well,  Edgar,"  said  Miss  Shafto,  after  a  pause,  "  I  am  glad  you 
are  so  sensible.  /  think  her  lovely,  and  that  was  what  made  me 
80  nervous  when  you  arrived.  I  was  afraid  you  might  fall  in  love 
with  her,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  that  would  be  such  a  misfor- 
tune." 

Edgar  laughed  slightly.  "  I  am  getting  too  old  for  that  sort  of 
thing,"  he  said. 

"  That  is  nonsense,  of  course.  But  Mrs.  Sackville  and  all  her 
friends  mean  her  to  make  a  great  marriage — very  rightly  and  natu- 
rally, too — ^and  if  my  dear,  penniless  nephew — oh  I  it  would  seem 
too  dishonourable,  somehow !  Mrs.  Sackville  would  never  believe 
that  I  had  not  asked  you  down  on  purpose." 
"  Is  the  lucky  man  fixed  upon  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  all  thinks  you  know.     Nothing  positive  yet.     Mrs. 
Sackville  hinted  the  other  day  at  Lord  Elton ;  and,  of  course,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  suitable  ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  only  man  in  the 
county  worthy  of  her." 
"  That  little  brute ! "  said  Edgar,  forgetting  himself. 
"  Why,  what  do  you  know  about  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  he  said,  rather  shortly.  "  If  I  knew  him  to  be 
a  scamp  and  a  ruffian,  what  would  be  the  use  of  telling  you  ?  You 
and  Mrs.  Sackville  would  think  alike,  no  doubt.  Lord  Elton! 
What  can  his  little  faults  signify  ?" 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  disagreeable  way,"  said  Miss  Shafto,  laughing. 
"  Yes,  we  should  think  alike ;  and  Lady  Adela  would  agree  wifti 
lis.  She  is  a  very  sensible  girl,  with  no  absurd  romance  about  her. 
She  will  never  throw  herself  away." 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  if  she  did,"  said  Edgar.  Then  he  began  to 
whistle,  and  then  to  talk  about  something  else,  with  such  an  inter- 
ested air  that  his  aunt  smiled  at  her  own  anxieties. 
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He  stayed  on  from  day  to  day,  and  saw  Lady  Adela  many  times, 
keeping  up  a  successful  self-control  that  surprised  himself.  It  was 
a  new  thine  to  exert  himself  like  this ;  to  be  strong  in  holding 
back  and  hiding  from  other  people's  auick  eyes  the  first  real  passion 
that  he  had  ever  known.  Only  tne  knowledge  that  discovery 
would  mean  banishment,  could  have  given  such  resolute  power  to 
the  idle,  self-indulgent  Edgar.  The  strangest  chances  were  always 
bringing  him  and  Adela  together  during  the  fortnight  that  he 
stayed  at  South  Hazel.  Every  day  she  became  more  attractive. 
She  had  the  high,  wild  spirits  of  a  child,  yet  with  such  dignity  that 
no  one  could  treat  her  as  a  child.  Edgar  saw  her  look  haughty 
and  scornful  once  or  twice,  and  that  was  enough  for  him  ;  it  added 
a  sort  of  bitterness  to  his  love  for  her ;  if  she  knew,  would  not  she 
turn  her  little  head  away,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip  that  was  enough 
to  plunge  one  into  purgatory  !  He  called  himself  a  fool,  and  lost 
all  nope,  if  he  ever  had  any ;  but  then  next  morning  he  would  meet 
her  riding  her  black  pony,  sunny  and  smiling  as  the  day ;  or  would 
find  her  walking  with  the  dogs,  or  gathering  flowers ;  or  would  see 
her  sweet,  grave  face  in  church,  listening  to  the  rector's  long 
sermon.  He  himself,  in  his  effort  to  command  himself,  appeared 
to  be  more  languid,  lazy  and  indifferent  than  ever  before.  He 
seemed  to  care  less,  as  he  grew  every  day  to  care  more,  and  was 
thoroughly,  sharply,  and  comfortably  miserable.  The  touch  of  her 
hand  made  him  turn  pale  ;  and  when  she  passed  him  it  was  only 
by  a  violent  struggle  that  he  could  prevent  himself  from  kissing 
the  fringe  of  her  oress.  All  this  time  he  managed  to  deceive  his 
aunt  and  Mrs.  Sackville.  Whether  Lady  Adela  herself  was 
equally  blind  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted ;  for  the  most  resolute 
person  cannot  always  command  his  eyes.  But  she  was  a  very 
sensible  girl,  as  Miss  Shafto  said,  and  also,  in  those  days,  a  httle 
hard-hearted.  It  would  have  been  unnatural  if  the  man  had 
not  admired  her ;  and  she  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  deny  him 
her  smiles. 

Miss  Shafto  liked  having  her  nephew  with  her,  and  was  only  too 
glad  that  he  should  stay,  as  long  as  his  behaviour  was  so  perfectly 
satisfactory.  For  anything  she  knew  or  cared,  this  state  of  things 
might  have  gone  on  through  the  autumn ;  but  a  fortnight  of  it 
was  enough  for  Edgar.  He  soon  found  that  there  were  limits  to 
his  endurance  of  tnis  kind  of  life,  in  which  joy  and  pain  were 
mingled  in  such  a  maddening  way. 

One  morning  he  went  out  about  ten,  without  telling  his  aunt 
where  he  was  going.  As  he  came  near  Hazel  House  he  saw  a  figure 
moving  far  away  in  the  garden.  He  dashed  through  the  garden 
door,  fortunately  meeting  no  one ;  for  he  would  have  found  it 
diflBcult  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 

Lady  Adela  was  on  her  favourite  sunny  terrace  at  the  end  of  the 
garden — a  high  walk  sheltered  by  evergreen  hedges,  and  divided 
from  the  field  beyond  by  a  low  stone  wdl  quite  covered  with  ivy, 
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with  red  pots  full  of  flowers  set  upon  it  here  and  there.  Here  she 
was  amusing  herself  with  a  cat  and  kitten,  which  were  racing  each 
other  and  playing  up  and  down.  She  met  Edgar  with  her  usual 
sweetness,  Laughiufi^  at  her  own  childishness,  for  the  cat  and  kitten 
had  a  most  eager  playfellow. 

"Is  Miss  Shafbo  here  ?  Are  you  come  to  fetch  me  ?**  she  said  ; 
but  then  a  startled  look  came,  and  drove  her  smiles  away. 

Edgar  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  restraints  and  his  subter- 
fages« 

"  I  am  going  away,**  he  said.  "  It  is  all  very  well  for  you — of 
course  you  don't  care,  and  you  have  never  thought  of  me — but  I 
shall  go  mad  if  I  stay  here  any  lonffer.** 

Lady  Adela  blushed  violently.  She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
with  some  expression  in  her  blue  eyes  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand, but  he  soon  found  out  that  it  was  only  surprise  and 
annoyance. 

"  Then  you  had  better  go,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Don't  be  so  awfully  cruel,"  said  Edgar,  trembling.  "  Did  you 
think  that  a  man  could  see  you  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  and  not 
worship  you?  Some  fellows  might  have  gone  away  and  said 
nothing,  but  I  could  not  do  that.  Are  you  so  very  angry  with 
me?" 

"  Yes.     You  ought  to  have  gone  away.     It  is  not  right." 

As  the  stem  little  lady  said  this,  turning  half  away  &om  Edgar, 
her  kitten  made  a  spring  and  clung  to  her  dress.  She  took  it  up 
and  fondled  it  in  her  hands ;  the  little  thing  purred,  and  rejoiced 
in  her  kindness,  while  poor  Edgar  looked  on  with  dark  gloomy 
eyes. 

"  Why  isn't  it  right,  if  I  love  you  better  than  life  ?  "  he  said. 
"Why  shouldn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  Now  forget  everything  else,  and 
teU  me  the  truth.  If  you  were  a  girl  with  nothing,  would  you 
find  it  impossible  to  marry  me  ?  Do  you  hate  me  as  much  as 
that?"  ' 

There  was  a  long  silence.  It  seemed  that  Lady  Adela  could  not, 
or  would  not,  answer.  Edgar  gazed  at  her,  and  she  at  the  kitten, 
which  went  on  purring,  while  uie  cat  rushed  about  in  the  bushes, 
and  the  wind  rustled  the  trees  softly,  and  far  away  there  was  a 
sound  of  singing.  It  was  very  provoking,  certainly,  to  be  made 
love  to  by  an  impossible  person  on  such  a  morning,  when  all 
creation  was  enjoying  itself. 

"  If  you  did  not  feel  that  you  ought  to  make  a  great  marriage, 
could  you  think  of  me  ?  "  said  Edgar  at  last  very  humbly. 

"  Don't  ask  me  ?  "  said  Lady  Adela  with  a  sudden  shiver,  and  a 
tiny  stamp  of  her  foot.  "  I  wish  you  would  go  away.  I  think  you 
are  very  impertinent,  and  I  was  never  more  astonished  in  my 
life." 

Edgar  stood  breathless  for  a  moment  under  this  severe   snub- 
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"  It's  true.  I  suppose  I  am,"  he  said  rather  dreamily.  "  An 
idle  dog  like  me  does  not  even  deserve  to  be  refused  civilly." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  with  a  little  haughty  air  that 
became  her  wonderfully.     "  I  am  sorry  if  I  was  rude.    Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  indeed !  That  means  that  I  shall  go  and  blow  my 
brains  out,"  said  Edgar.  "  Can't  you  have  a  little  pity — are  you 
sending  me  away  for  ever  ?  " 

He  was  very  tragical.  The  idea  of  driving  him  to  suicide 
perhaps  alarmed  her  a  little,  for  she  was  very  young.  But  not 
being  in  the  least  a  weak  girl,  if  she  felt  sorry,  she  felt  rather 
scomfid,  too. 

"  No,  you  must  never  come  back,"  she  said,  and  then  with  a 
shade  of  hesitation — "  at  least  not  for  seven  years." 

"  Seven  years !  Thank  you  1  You  are  very  merciful,"  repeated 
Edgar  bitterly.  "  To  come  back  for  the  pleasure  of  finding  you 
married  to  some  one  else — of  being  introduced  to  the  Duchess  of 
something  or  other — that  will  be  a  privilege  indeed." 

"  Now  it  is  you  who  are  rude,"  said  Lady  Adela  indignantly. 
"  I  can't  talk  to  you  any  more  ! " 

"  Very  well.  You  have  broken  my  heart — cruel,  hard-hearted 
girl !  You  will  soon  hear  that  I  am  dejEid  — ^people  don't  live  through 
such  an  agony  as  this." 

"  I  thought  they  generally  did,"  said  Lady  Adela  as  she  walked 
away. 

Edgar  rushed  after  her,  threw  himself  before  her,  seized  her 
hands,  and  kissed  them  furiously.  He  was  so  violent,  that  Lady 
Adela  almost  cried  with  fright,  but  to  him  she  only  appeared 
extremely  angry. 

"  There !  I  hear  my  aunt  calling  me.  Go  away  at  once,  for 
heaven's  sake ! "  she  said ;  and  Edgar,  who  saw  no  use  in  facing 
Mrs.  Sackville,  turned  and  fled. 

He  went  to  town  that  afternoon,  and  wrote  Lady  Adela  a  letter, 
to  which  she  sent  him  no  answer  at  all.  He  concluded  from  this 
that  she  was  hopelessly  offended,  and  for  several  days  considered 
the  quickest  means  of  death,  but  reflecting,  like  the  lover  in  the 
old  song,  that 

"  A  neck  tliat*s  once  broken  can  never  be  set," 

he  changed  his  mind,  and  happening  to  meet  a  scientific  firiend 
who  was  going  to  explore  in  Afirica,  he  started  off  with  him  that 
autumn  in  search  of  distraction. 

IL 

Some  people  change  very  much  in  seven  years  and  a  half; 
others  hardly  at  all.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  life  they  lead, 
and  the  care  that  is  taken  of  them.  Lady  Adela,  a  creature  petted 
by  fortune  and  nature,  hardly  looked  a  day  older,  as  far  as  her 
beauty  was  concerned. 
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It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Sackville  were  at  Hazel 
House.  She  had  an  unaccountable  love  for  the  quiet  old  place.  A 
snow-storm  was  raging  outside,  and  she  was  sitting  by  the  drawing- 
room  fire,  alone  and  quite  still,  with  her  feet  on  tne  fender,  and  a 
sleeping  kitten  in  her  lap. 

It  was  the  same  delicate,  fine,  sweet  little  face  as  of  old,  only 
with  a  new  look  of  gentle  thoughtfulness.  Her  hair  was  cut  short 
in  a  dark,  soft  crop,  which  suited  her  small  head  wonderfully ;  she 
was  dressed  in  white,  with  some  large  coral  beads  round  her  neck, 
and  on  her  shoulders  that  cold  night  she  wore  a  short  white  cloak, 
braided  with  black.  She  lay  back  in  her  chair,  and  there  was 
something  tired  and  listless  in  the  lines  of  her  figure,  in  the  way 
her  pretty  hands  were  folded,  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes. 
Needless  to  say  that  she  was  still  Lady  Adela,  and  not  Duchess  • 
of  anything;  but  no  one  who  knew  her  could  think  that  this 
affected  her  happiness  much. 

She  was  generally  of  a  most  sweet  and  cheerful  disposition, 
loved  by  all  her  friends  and  servants  with  something  more  than 
ordinary  love.  Against  this  little  absolute  queen  no  one  ever 
thought  of  rebelling ;  it  was  happiness  enough  to  be  ordered  by 
her.  No  trouble  or  annoyance  was  ever  allowed  to  reach  her,  if 
love  could  keep  it  away.  The  shadow  on  her  face  this  evening 
was  something  quite  unusual  and  strange. 

She  had  seen  in  that  day's  Times  a  report,  not  yet  confirmed, 
but  too  likely  to  be  true,  that  the  scientific  African  explorer, 
Mr.  Shafto,  after  firightful  hardships  borne  heroically,  had  lost  his 
life  in  the  rapids  of  some  scarcely-known  river.  It  was  rumoured 
that  he  had  rescued  several  of  his  companions,  and  had  then 
sunk  from  exhaustion.  Tliere  was  a  list  of  all  his  doings  and 
discoveries;  there  were  deep  regrets  at  the  early  death  of  this 
brave,  clever,  distinguished  young  man. 

"He  was  worth  something,  after  all,"  Lady  Adela  said  to 
herself.  "  Seven  years  I  poor  fellow !  I  wonder  if  he  ever  thought 
of  coming  back." 

Miss  Snafto  had  long  left  the  village,  and  jVIrs.  Sackville  had 
that  afternoon  written  her  a  letter  of  condolence,  in  which  she 
added  her  niece's  symimthy  to  her  own.  That  was  all :  there 
could  be  nothing  more;  and  most  likely  nothing  certain  would 
ever  be  known  about  the  explorer's  death.  Lady  Adela  thought 
about  it  a  great  deal,  as  she  sat  by  the  fire. 

It  was  nearly  dinner-time ;  but  Mrs.  Sackville,  not  being  very  well 
that  day,  had  stayed  in  her  room,  and  Adela  was  looking  forward 
to  a  solitary  evening.  It  was  not  nice  to  be  alone.  She  reflected, 
with  some  consternation,  that  her  aunt  could  not  live  for  ever ; 
and  then  came  into  her  mind,  one  by  one,  the  men  she  had 
refused.  First  poor  Edgar  Shafto,  and  then  Ix)rd  Elton,  and 
all  the  rest.  Only  in  one  instance  did  she  now  feel  that  she  might 
have  acted   differently;    and  this   was   a   perverse   sentimental 
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fancy.  Now  that  all  her  attractions  were  powerless  to  bring  him 
back  to  her  any  more,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  always  cared  for  him. 

A  sound  of  wheels  outside,  and  a  bell  ringing  loudly,  roused 
her  from  her  dreams.  Who  could  be  arriving  so  late,  and  in 
this  weather,  too  ?  The  door  was  opening,  the  butler  was  bringing 
in  a  card. 

"  The  gentleman  is  in  the  hall,  my  lady.  I  was  to  ask  if  yoa 
would  see  him." 

Lady  Adela  bent  down,  holding  the  card  in  the  firelight. 

"  It  can't  be,"  she  said,  after  a  moment.  "  I  think  there  must 
be  some  mistake.     But— esk  Mr.  Shafto  to  come  in." 

The  butler  looked  grave  and  puzzled.  He  was  an  old  servant^ 
and  one  of  his  mistress's  most  careful  guardians. 

"  It  is  not  the  Mr.  Shafto  who  used  to  come  here,  my  lady," 
he  said. 

"  No.  They  say  he  is  dead.  Ask  him  to  come  in,"  said  Lady 
Adela,  absently. 

The  visitor  came  in.  She  got  up,  and  for  a  moment  they 
stood  looking  at  each  other.  It  was  Edgar,  of  course,  but  terribly 
changed.  Lady  Adela  at  first  thought  that  he  had  become 
hideous.  All  his  superficial  good  looks,  nis  figure,  his  complexion, 
seemed  to  have  been  left  behind  in  the  dreadful  swamps  and 
deserts  through  which  he  had  fought  his  way.  Her  smart  young 
lover,  with  his  lazy,  indifferent,  deceptive  manners,  had  come 
back  to  her  a  worn,  hardened,  slouching,  middle-aged  man,  with 
a  dark-burnt  skin,  hollow  eyes,  hair  more  than  touched  with 
grey,  and  a  look  of  stem,  watchful  eagerness,  which  yet  had  a 
certain  calm,  as  if  the  man  knew  that  all  his  difficulties  were 
only  met  to  be  overcome. 

Adela  gave  him  her  hand.  He  took  it  and  kissed  it,  and 
then  she  began  to  realise  who  he  was,  for  at  first  it  seemed  as 
if  this  wild-looking  traveller  was  quite  strange  to  her. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "I  have  thought  about  it  so  often, 
never  hoping  to  have  it  again." 

"  Won't  you  sit  down,"  said  Lady  Adela  gently. 

He  obeyed,  leaning  forward  and  looking  at  her.  She  took  her 
place  again  where  she  had  been  sitting,  with  the  kitten  in  her 
lap.  I^e  white  cloak  had  slipped  off  her  shoulders  ;  she  looked 
very  young  and  child-like,  quite  as  pretty,  and  far  sweeter  than 
he  remembered  her.  It  seemed  as  if  she  surely  could  not  snub 
him  now. 

A  feeling  of  intense,  longing  tenderness  filled  Edgar's  eyes  with 
tears.  This  was  not  the  madness  that  had  seized  him  long  ago ; 
it  was  something  deeper,  stronger,  more  patient.  Actually  to 
see  her,  to  be  near  her  again,  the  girl  who,  since  he  first  saw  her, 
had  never  even  been  in  danger  of  a  rival — ^there  was  something 
in  it  almost  too  solemn. 

Lady  Adela  felt  the  change  in  him,  and  had  already  begun  to 
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be  proud  of  it,  and  to  think  there  was  something  very  fine 
and  noble  in  her  old  firiend's  look  and  manner.  He  had  gone 
away  weak,  and  come  back  strong.  A  man  like  this  would  never 
suggest  shooting  himself,  if  he  was  disappointed  again.  But 
Adela  already  knew  that  he  would  not  be  disappointed — if  he 
really  meant— then  she  was  suddenly  shocked  at  herself,  and 
lookmg  bravely  at  him,  she  said,  "  I  am  so  very  much  surprised. 
I  saw  a  report  in  the  Times  to-day — " 

**  Of  my  death,  you  mean.  No,  I  am  not  dead  yet.  I  got  to 
London  this  morning,  and  saw  my  aunt — ^found  her  actually 
reading  that  bit  of  romance." 

"Was  none  of  it  true?" 

"  It  was  a  good  deal  coloured,"  said  Edgar ;  and  then,  as  she 
smiled  at  him,  his  face  softened  into  a  sort  of  unbelieving  glad- 
ness. "  What  a  blessed  country  England  is !  Nothing  changes, 
except  to  grow  better,  and  kinder,  and  more  beautiful.  Seven 
years  in  Africa  makes  one  very  patriotic,  I  can  assure  you.  And 
very  firightful,  too,  I  am  afraid  you  will  say.  How  is  Mrs. 
SackviUe?" 

"  She  is  not  very  well,  thank  you." 

"  And  have  you  been  here  all  the  time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !     A  good  deal,  though,  for  I  am  fond  of  the  place." 

"I  remember  every  flower  that  used  to  grow  in  those  long 
borders.     I  suppose  they  are  just  the  same." 

"  Not  now,"  said  Adela  with  a  little  smile.  "  You  would  find 
thegarden  very  desolate  now." 

The  first  shade  of  constraint  between  them  had  passed  away.- 
They  went  on  talking  about  the  old  days,  the  dogs,  the  pony,  Miss 
Shafto,  the  flowers,  and  the  little  events  of  that  September  fort- 
night, and  they  seemed  to  forget  by  mutual  consent  the  tragical 
ending  of  it.  She  tried  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about  Africa, 
but  he  would  not  give  much  answer  to  them.  Africa  was  a  desert, 
where  she  had  never  been.  What  was  the  use  of  talking  about 
one's  banishment  ? 

At  last  the  explorer  remembered  that  it  was  growing  late,  and 
that  he  ought  to  account  for  the  strange  hour  of  his  visit.  Per- 
haps this  fire-light  Eden  must  soon  close  its  gates  on  him,  this 
time  for  ever. 

"  I  came  to-night,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  because  it  seemed  my  only 
chance  of  seeing  you,  and  I  could  not  put  it  oflF.  There  is  an  ex- 
pedition starting  next  week,  goin^  through  Abyssinia,  to  look  up 
the  slave-trade  question.     I  have  half  promised  to  go." 

"  Really  I "  said  Lady  Adela,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

She  was  looking  into  the  fire;  she  lifted  her  head,  and 
straightened  herself  a  little.  Certainly,  she  did  not  look  pleased. 
Edgar  said  nothing,  but  watched  her.  Presently,  stroking  her 
kitten,  she  turned  her  head  towards  him,  without  raising  her 
eye?,  and  said,  "  Why  do  you  want  to  go  ?  " 
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"I  do  not  want  to  go,  if  you  will  tell  me  to  stay,"  Edgar 
answered.  "  I  came  down  here  for  your  decision.  Don't  thmk 
that  I  have  forgotten  anything,  or  that  I  have  allowed  myself  any 
hoi)e.  But  when  my  aunt  told  me  that  you  were  still  here,  and 
not  yet  married,  I  thought  I  must  risk  your  being  angry  with  me, 
to  know  if  you  could  possibly  change  your  mind.  I  did  not 
de8er\'e  you  then,  and  I  don't  now — but  that,  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.     Am  I  to  go  or  stay  ?" 

Lady  Adela  had  not  cared  for  many  j^eople  in  her  life,  but 
those  she  did  care  for  were  perfect  in  her  eyes.  Edgar,  under  all 
these  changed  circumstances,  had  become  a  hero.  She  had  been 
half  in  love  with  him  before  he  came ;  now  it  was  all  over  with 
her.  Edgar  is  not  likely  ever  to  forget  the  look  and  manner  with 
which  she  turned  to  him — ^happiness,  enthusiasm,  and  still  a  little 
shade  of  dignity. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  stay." 

Such   an  evening  as  that  was  well  worth   the  hardships  and 

dangers  of  seven  years. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Most  of  Lady  Adela's  friends  were  rather  shocked  at  the  new> 
of  her  engagement,  and  especially  Mrs.  Sackville,  whose  one  idea 
had  been  that  her  niece  should  niake,  what  she  was  pleased  to  call, 
"  a  good  marriage,"  and  to  whom  the  claims  of  science  and  hard 
work  were  an  object  of  the  utmost  scorn.  She  tried  to  reason 
with  Adela,  who  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  cared  for 
geography  no  more  than  her  aunt  did. 

"But  why  then,  my  child!  what  makes  him  such  a  hero?" 
cried  Mrs.  Sack\Tlle.  "Do  consider,  dearest;  you  don't  look 
more  than  two-and-twenty,  and  there  are  lots  of  people " 

Adela  shook  her  head,  smiling. 

"  What  is  the  attraction  ?  You  always  used  to  say  that  you 
could  not  marry  without  being  in  love.     Now,  surely " 

"  But,  do  you  see,  aunt  Mary,  I  am  in  love,  and  for  the  first 
time,  too,"  said  Ijady  Adela. 

E.  c   P. 
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He  looked  a  gruesome  thing,  this  scorpion — some  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  of  potential  iniquity,  straddling  across  the  pavement  of  an 
innocent  English  seaside  street.  Imported  probably  from  Demerara 
or  some  other  torrid  clime,  he  had  visited  England  in  a  hogshead 
of  sugar,  with  multitudinous  cockroaches  as  companions  and 
victuals.  They  kept  him  cheerful.  A  black  beetle  diet  is  said  to 
make  cats  thin,  but  scorpions  are  not  cats,  and  black  beetles  make 
them  fat.  Those  that  were  left  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  were  not 
heard  to  complain  of  its  shortness,  nor  to  thank  the  captain  for 
his  courtesy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  cargo  was  opened, 
they  incontinently  dispersed  in  silence  and  all  directions,  with 
many-legged  rapidity. 

The  scorpion  endeavoured  to  simulate  the  appearance  of  his 
escaping  victims,  and,  just  as  the  last  of  them  was  disappearing 
over  the  edge  of  the  barrel,  he  packed  himself  up  into  as  cock- 
roach-like a  shape  as  possible,  and  crawled  laboriously  to  the 
summit.  Reconnoitring  the  outside  world,  his  pincers  had  nearly 
betrayed  him,  but  the  undisceming  and  fortunately  thick-skinned 
hand  of  a  storesman  swept  him  to  the  floor — 

"  A  scorpion  on  a  barrers  brim, 
^      A  simple  cockroach  was  to  him." 

Our  traveller  did  not  stop  to  make  a  note  in  his  diary  of  this 
summary  deliverance,  but  sidled  beneath  a  fragment  of  matting — 
Oh!  the  odoiir  of  it! — and  there  swept  through  his  mind  the 
memory  of  the  golden  days  he  had  spent  concealed  under  the 
rotting  cocoa-nut  fibre  strewn  beneath  the  tropical  vegetation  of 
his  native  land ;  what  time  he  stung,  light-hearted,  the  incautious 
blue-faced  monkey  that  had  sat  down  upon  him ;  and  as  he  looked 
around  the  warehouse  and  saw  the  scorpion-proof  boots  that 
"clumped"  around,  he  wandered  gloomily  forth  to  seek  that 
blue-£aced  ape  and  the  bare-footed  savage  that  he  remembered 
wandering  beneath  the  palm  trees  of  his  home.  He  climbed  up 
some  stone  steps,  where  a  dog  took  some  liberties  with  him ; 
rambled  round  the  door-mat  at  the  top  several  times,  when  a 
visitor  wiped  his  boots  upon  him.  So  he  came  down  the  steps 
again,  and  then  he  struck  out  boldly  across  the  pavement — for 
I^^merara.  He  had  to  stop,  however,  every  three  inches  to  pre- 
tend he  was  a  piece  of  coak  And  thus  dissimulating  I  found  him 
—just  in  time.  The  broom  of  the  cros8ing-sweei>er  at  the  comer 
already  flawed  in  the  air.     1  explained  that  the  poor  thing  was 
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very  far  from   home  and   had  lost  its  way,  that   the   rites   of 
hospitality,   sacred  even  among   savages,  demanded  feir  treat- 
ment for  him,  that  the  Government  specially  interested   itself 
in  the  welfare  of  homeless  foreigners.     The  scorpion  was  then 
induced,  by  a  feigned  attack  in  the  rear,  to  rush  precipitately 
into  a  paper-bag  held  open   before   him   for  that  purpose,  and 
in  crackly  confinement,  with  sponge-cake  odours  to  soothe  him, 
the  homeward  journey  of  the  black  little  wayfarer  commenced. 
But  he  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  with  ungenerous 
meanness,  for  he  scrambled  out  at  the  top  of  the  bag  by  the  way, 
and,  when  that  was  tightly  screwed  up,  by  tumbling  like  a  cinder 
through  the  bottom.     Persuaded  with  courtesy,  distant  yet  firm, 
to  re-enter  his  prison,  he  did  so  in  a  jerky,  flippant  manner  that  sat 
ill  upon  him  and  prejudiced  strangers  against  him.     But  I  kept 
him  in  the  bag  none  the  less,  for  it  was  something,  in  answer  to 
the  timid  inquiries  of  my  companions  as  to  his  whereabouts,  to  be 
able  to  answer  (if  not  believe)  that  he  was  safe  in  his  bag  "of 
course,"  wondering  meanwhile  on  whose  person  and  what  part  of  it 
he  would  next  be  discovered.     Everybody  was  much  pleased  later  on 
to  find  that  he  could  not  walk  through  the  sides  of  a  glass  bottle. 
In  time  he  fattened,  and  good  circmnstances  brought  out  his  best 
points.     We  came  to  feel  tenderly  toward  him.     We  arranged  a 
surprise   for    him — a   cockroach — perhaps   one   of  the   identical 
specimens  that  had  braved  with  him  the  perils  of  the  sea.    How 
the  cockroaches  must  have  foregathered  to  discuss  the  scorpion's 
sea  sickness !  and  with  what  keen  interest  remarked  his  returning 
health  and  appetite !     But  now  both  were  exiles,  both  were  black. 
We  brought  them  together  as  a  mutual  solace,  to  remind  each  other 
of  the  sunnier  climes  they  would  neither  of  them  ever  see  again. 
The  cockroach  was  introduced  into  the  glass  bottle.     Many  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  reunion  of  these  two  fellow  travellers. 
The  meeting  was  afiecting — it  affected  the  cockroach  most :  he 
was  sucked  quite  dry  in  about  thirty  seconds.     But  the  scorpion, 
too,  seemed  a  little  overcome,  no  doubt  at  the  loss  of  his  comrade. 
He  had  no  appetite  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  moped  pro- 
miscuously in  comers.    Now  and  then  he  contemplated  the  ex- 
hausted carcase  sadly — ^it  was  all  that  was  left  of  his  oldest  friend. 
Regarded  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  his  character  was  irre- 
proachable, and  he  had  his  virtues.     He  quenched  black  beetles 
and  smote  small  insects  hip  and  thigh ;  above  all,  he  stung  the 
cat.     His  few  faults  were  all  upon  the  surface — ^his  own  surface. 
But   he   had   an   impleasant  way  of  concealing  himself  under 
nothing,  and  looking  like  anything  else.     The  first  glance  into 
his  cage,  now  a  roomy  structure  of  wood  and  glass,  invariably 
failed  to  discover  him.     But  in  the  comer  there   was  always  a 
little  heap  of  odds  and  ends,  trifling  fragments  of  flys  and  spiders, 
&c.,  under  which  he  was  concealed — and  obWously,  for  when  he 
breathed  the  whole  heap  moved.     Sometimes  in  the  centre  of  the 
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cage  might  be  observed  a  pill-box  lid  or  the  solitary  corpse  of  a 
large  cockroach,  lying  in  the  most  innocently  accidental  way. 
But  the  scorpion  prides  himself  on  his  appearance  of  innocence. 
I  only  picked  up  the  pill-box  lid  once.  At  other  times  he  would, 
out  in  the  open  ground,  assume  a  harmless  and  perfectly  natural 
resemblance  to  anything  but  himself,  and  this  assimilation  to  his 
surroundings  led  many  into  painful  mistakes. 

He  himself  sometimes  made  mistakes.  I  thought,  for  instance, 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  error  of  judgment  when,  after  supplying 
him  with  a  vessel  filled  with  a  sticky  mixture  of  sugar  and  water, 
I  next  found  him  sitting  in  it.  He  came  out  very  adhesive,  and 
had  an  imperial  policy  of  annexation  about  him  that  would  have 
been  absurd  but  for  its  moral.  The  scorpion  had  grown  fat  on 
many  insects,  but  the  withered  corpses  of  his  victims  now  stuck 
to  his  back,  till  in  his  progressions  he  resembled  one  of  those  crazy 
edifices  of  mops  and  brooms  and  wickerwork  that  form  a  gipsy's 
home.  Walking,  I  fancy,  must  lose  much  of  its  charm  when  you  are 
obliged  to  pick  up  and  carry  away  everything  found  on  the  road. 
And  so  the  scorpion  discovered,  for  at  one  time  he  seemed  inclined 
to  leave  the  world.  He  could  not  find  Demerara,  and  was  over- 
laden with  the  skeletons  of  his  prey.  Anyhow,  he  was  found  in 
his  water  pan  floating  stomach  upwards,  and  we  thought  that 
perhaps  he  was  unaccustomed  to  being  drowned,  and  that  it  might 
have  killed  him.  But  we  had  him  out  on  a  sheet  of  blotting 
paper  and  put  him  in  the  sun,  and  this  revived  him  so  much  that 
he  was  soon  discovered  scrambling  upon  the  door-post ;  a  little 
later  he  had  disappeared  and  we  never  saw  him  again.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  the  cat  had  eaten  him — she  certainly  did 
not  look  well — but  my  landlady,  who  dislikes  scorpions  and 
**  such  snakes,"  as  she  calls  them,  found  him  on  the  curtains,  and 
removed  him  with  the  tongs  to  the  bcujk  of  the  kitchen  fire. 

He  never  got  back  to  Demerara. 
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Is  it  wiser  to  look  for — to  hope  for  the  gleam 
Of  the  sun,  or  to  seek  the  blind  shadows  of  fear  ? 

To  think  all  delight  but  the  dream  of  a  dream, 
Or  to  wish  once  again  for  a  Happy  New  Year  ? 

It  is  wiser,  ah  siu-ely,  to  think  that  the  night 

Is  departing,  that  daylight  and  morning  are  near, 

Than  to  sigh,  in  a  sad  discontent  and  despite, 
"  It  is  idle,  this  wish  of  a  Happy  New  Year ! " 

Nay,  it  is  not — it  cannot  be  idle,  since  ever 
Our  wish  will  beget,  if  it  be  but  sincere, 

Will  truly  beget  in  us  honest*  endeavour 

To  make  wnat  we  wish  for,  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Oh  bells !  happy  bells !  is  your  joyous  refrain 
In  accord  with  despair  or  the  cynical  sneer  ? 

Ring  out  the  bad  thought  that  our  hope  is  in  vain. 
Our  hope  of  good  time  in  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Oh  bells !  merry  bells  !  ring  out  madness  and  crime, 
Bing  in  to  us  all  that  is  welcome  and  dear ! 

Ring  in,  as  our  poets  have  asked  in  their  rhyme. 
At  last,  our  long  looked  for,  oiu*  Happy  New  Year  I 

Through  the  mist  of  our  tears,  in  the  cloud  of  our  sonx)  .^, 
A  lining  of  silver  may  sometimes  appear-  - 

Hope's  evergreen  grows  in  our  path — ^let  us  borrow 
One  leaf  for  each  day  of  our  Happy  New  Year. 

This  hope  of  a  happy  to-come — it  is  wealth 

To  the  poor,  among  rich  gifts  it  has  not  a  peer ; 

It  is  physic  to  grief,  to  the  sick  it  is  health : 
Life  shines  in  this  hope  of  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Ah !  well,  if  at  last,  when  death's  shadows  are  falling 
Around  us,  our  souls  in  their  parting  may  hear, 

Through  the  gathering  noises  and  gloom,  a  voice  calbng 
Ourselves  to  Eternity's  Happy  New  Year! 

JAMES  MEW. 
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Alas,  what  perils  do  environ  the  man  who  meddles  with  cold  iron ! 
Alas,  what  far  more  manifold  perils  await  the  man  who  meddles 
with  cold  brass,  and  with  catgut,  and  sheep-skin  thumped  by 
drumsticks,  and  music-paper,  and  vocal  performances !  A  would- 
be  musician,  an  ambitious  composer,  an  aspiring  singer,  has,  like 
a  new-bom  colt,  all  his  troubles  before  him,  many  of  which  he 
little  suspects.  None  but  the  robustest  and  the  stoutest-hearted 
can  hope  to  reach  the  end  in  view.  To  attain  success,  exceptional 
mental  gifts  must  be  supported  by  great  constitutional  strength  and 
power  of  endurance.  This  fact  is  too  often  lost  sight  of,  because, 
dazzled  and  absorbed  by  the  few  who  achieve  a  triumph,  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  multitudes  who  break  down  and  fail. 

The  instrumentalist,  who  proposes  to  gain  a  living  by  his 
instrument,  often  goes  through  so  severe  a  discipline,  to  make  his 
fingers  execute  his  intentions,  that  just  when  perfection  is  on  the 
point  of  being  reached,  physical  strength  gives  way,  and  he  falls 
ill,  or  dies.  The  singer  works  at  her  scales  and  her  bravura 
passages  so  ardently  that  when  the  day  for  her  debut  is  all  but 
fixed  ner  voice  gives  way,  and  she  has  to  submit,  perhaps,  to  years 
of  absolute  rest  before  singing  can  be  again  attempted. 

In  respect  to  musical  composers,  some,  like  Clementi,  Rossini, 
and  Auber,  have  reached  a  very  respectable  old  age ;  but  how  many 
have  there  been  whose  merits  were  scarcely  recognised  until  after 
their  death,  or  who,  immediately  after  a  brilliant  success,  have 
paid  what  is  called  "  the  debt  of  nature,''  but  was  in  reality  the 
debt  exacted  by  over-work  ? 

Harold  is  one  example  out  of  many  of  an  artistic  career  prema- 
turely cut  short.  Little  of  his  work  is  known  in  England  except 
his  masterpiece,  the  PrS-auayClerca,  Zampa^  almost  a  master- 
piece, is  less  frequently  heard;  poor  little  Marie  hardly  ever. 
In  feet,  it  may  be  said  that  his  reputation  rests  entirely  on  the 
first  of  those  three  operas.  Had  he  survived,  what  might  we  not 
expect  from  such  inspiration  combined  with  such  knowledge  and 
experience  ? 

From  small  beginnings,  Harold  made  his  way  through  the 
Conservatoire,  to  Rome.  Nothing  then  indicated  the  musician 
who  had  anything  to  tell  the  world.  Adam,  the  elder,  taught  him 
the  piano,  Kreutzer  gave  him  violin  Jessons,  and  Mehul  formed 
him  to  his  own  school  of  music.  The  result  was  sundry  romances, 
airs  with  variations,  fugitive  pieces  marked  with  the  fashion  of 
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the  day,  until,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Due  de  Bern's  marriage,  he 
composed,  in  collaboration  with  Boieldieu,  an  opera  decirccmstance^ 
one  air  in  which  insured  its  success — and  that  air  was  not  Herold's. 
Then  came  Marie^  which  was  the  first  clear  revelation  of  an 
awakened  musical  intelligence.  By  the  act  of  comi>osition  he 
formed  himself,  slowly  and  laboriously.  With  Zampa  he  struck 
the  true  note,  although  it  brought  him  small  increase  of  fortune. 
With  the  PrS-aitx-Clerca  he  established  his  &me  and  perma- 
nently secured  the  public  favour.  But  the  long  continued 
mental  strain  of  conception,  rehearsal,  and  production  on  the 
stage,  interrupted  by  sundry  untoward  accidents,  utterly  ex- 
hausted his  strength.  It  was  on  his  death-bed  that  the  news  of 
his  triimiph  reacned  him.  And  then,  after  he  was  gone,  his 
earlier  attempts,  his  forgotten  operas,  such  as  Les  Rosieres  and 
Le  Muletier^  were  revived  and  listened  to  with  approval,  because 
they  were  Herold's. 

Everybody  goes  to  hear  Carmen^  in  spite  of  its  unsympathetic 
libretto.  The  great  majority  of  Prosper  Merim^e's  tales  almost 
always  convey  a  painful  impression.  They  are  like  a  highly- 
flavoured  wine  which  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  bitter  after-taste. 
Few  of  those  tales  could  have  been  less  happily  selected  as  the 
subject  of  a  lyrical  drama,  or  rather  melodrama,  than  Camneny  who 
is  herself  little  better  than  a  beautiful  wild  beast  of  the  female 
sex.  But  the  fury-fits  of  a  wilful  savagess,  however  they  may 
startle  and  fix  the  beholder's  gaze,  have  small  power  to  attract  or 
interest.  Success  is  achieved  by  the  singers  and  the  music — in 
some  degree,  perhaps,  by  the  spectacle,  so  rich  in  local  colour — in 
spite  of  the  repulsive  story.  The  lady  is  to  be  pitied,  and  praised 
for  her  courage,  whose  duty  it  is  to  represent  the  heroine ;  for 
an  impartial  coroner's  inquest  on  Carmen  might  end  in  a  verdict 
of  "Serves  her  right" — which  does  not  make  the  catastrophe, 
and  what  leads  to  it,  a  whit  the  less  unpleasant  to  witness.  WTiat 
might  not  George  Bizet  have  done,  with  a  more  wholesome  history 
to  set  to  music  r 

His  own  biography  much  resembles  Herold's.  In  1856  he 
gained  the  prize  which  took  him  to  Bome.  He  worked  hard,  and 
began  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  with  Les  Pecheurs  de  PerUs,  in 
which  are  already  observable  the  unexpected  modulations,  the 
cloudy  indistinct  melodies  so  characteristic  of  the  author's  manner. 
It  contains  one  especially  charming  romance.  Ma  hien-^airrUe  est 
^ndoi^iie.  To  this  succeeded  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth.  But  Carmen 
displays,  in  full  activity,  the  composer's  both  symphonic  and 
dramatic  power.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Opera  Comique  so 
recently  as  1875.  Death  put  a  stop  to  the  harmonious  series 
which  had  begun  and  been  followed  up  with  such  hopeful  promise. 
Bizet's  epitaph  should  be, 

'*  Had  he  lived  a  little  longer " 
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Few  more  aflfecting  instances  of  continued  struggles  throughout 
a  musical  career  are  to  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  Hector 
Berlioz.  At  every  step  he  was  met  by  some  cruel  rebuff.  His 
earlier  compositions  were  pronounced  inexecutable ;  the  performers 
gave  them  up,  as  a  hopeless  piece  of  business,  not  worth  wasting 
their  time  about.  Professors  of  orthodox  music  held  him  in 
horror.  His  disregard  of  old-established  rules  especially  disgusted 
Cherubini,  then  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  who  had  already 
taken  a  dislike  to  him,  and  unmistakably  expressed  his  antipathy. 
After  the  rehearsal  of  the  Symphonie  Fantaatique^  the  great 
man's  disciples  gave  him  an  account  of  it.  So,  next  day, 
Cherubini  passed  in  front  of  the  concert  room  door  at  the  moment 
when  the  public  were  entering.  Some  one  stopped  him  and  said, 
*'Well,  Monsieur  Cherubini,  are  you  not  coming  in  to  hear 
Berlios^s  new  composition ? " — "I  don't  want  to  go,'  he  answered, 
with  a  face  like  a  cat  that  has  swallowed  mustard — the  compari- 
son and  the  italics  are  Berlioz's  own — "  to  learn  how  not  to  com- 
pose !  "  Liszt,  however,  was  present,  and  applauded  ostentatiously, 
as  well  as  warmly,  which  was  some  consolation  to  the  young  com- 
poser for  the  jealous  old  Italian's  insults. 

The  greater  part  of  Berlioz's  difficulties  were  his  misfortunes, 
though  a  few  of  them  arose  from  his  own  fault.  He  possessed  the 
unhappy  art  of  making  enemies  and  provoking  rivals  to  do  their 
worst.  He  could  never  bum  a  candle  to  the  devil,  nor  leave  the 
sleeping  dog  to  repose  in  quiet.  Though  honourable  and  right- 
minded  to  the  extreme  of  chivalrousness,  he  was  excitable  and 
enthusiastic  to  the  verge  of  sanity.  If  his  adversaries  made  him 
swallow  what  he  called  "  a  snake,"  he  strove  hard  to  force  a  boa- 
constrictor  down  their  throats  in  return. 

Thus  he  paid  off  Cherubini's  ill-natured  tricks  by  attending,  in 
the  pit  of  the  opera,  the  first  performance  of  All  Baba^  which  was 
pronounced  by  everybody  at  the  time  to  be  the  weakest  and 
poorest  of  Cherubini's  scores.  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  act, 
wearied  out  with  its  commonplace  music,  Berlioz  exclaimed,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  his  neighbours, "  I  would  give  twenty  francs 
for  an  idea ! "  In  the  middle  of  the  second  act,  in  which  nothing 
worth  listening  to  had  yet  been  heard,  he  raised  his  bidding  by 
the  offer,  "  I  will  give  forty  francs  for  an  idea !  "  At  the  beginning 
of  the  finale,  he  exclaimed,  "  Eighty  firancs  for  an  idea  I "  At  its 
conclusion,  he  rose,  firing  off  as  a  parting  shot,  "  Ma  foi^  I  am 
not  rich  enough  to  bid  higher.  I  give  it  up ! "  and  so  walked 
out  of  the  house.  Two  or  three  young  men,  sitting  close  by,  glared 
at  the  offender  with  indignant  eyes.  They  were  pupils  from  the 
Conservatoire,  expressly  sent  to  approve  and  applaud.  They  were 
sure  to  report  the  irreverent  remarks,  which  would  wound  Cheru- 
bini's vanity,  as  indeed  was  intended,  worse  than  any  viper's  bite. 
Berlioz  pleads  as  his  excuse  that  he  could  not  help  it — "  U  m' 
etait  ichappe  !  " — the  hard  saying  escaped  him. 
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The  most  formidable  obstacles  to  his  study  of  musigal  composi- 
tion were  raised  by  those  of  his  own  household.  His  father,  very 
unfedrly,  after  fostering  his  taste  for  music,  did  all  he  could  to 
compel  him  to  settle  down  as  a  country  medical  practitioner,  like 
himself.  His  mother  acted  still  more  cruelly,  by  taking  measures 
of  unusual  violence  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  his  special  vocation. 
Her  religious  ideas  were  fanatically  strong,  and  she  shared  the 
opinion  of  the  many  who,  in  provincial  France,  believe  that  the 
slightest  immixture  with  theatrical  art  is  sure  to  lead  to  eternal 
perdition.  In  their  eyes,  all  actors,  actresses,  singers,  musicians, 
play-writers,  poet«,  composers,  are  lost  and  abominable  creatures, 
excommunicated  by  the  Church,  and,  in  consequence,  hopelesdj 
predestined  to  the  warmest  comer  in  a  dreadful  place  which  we  may 
not  mention. 

One  day,  while  discussing  the  subject  with  his  aunt,  who  was 
not  an  aged  devotee  but  a  young  and  pretty  worldling  in  ordinary 
matters,  Berlioz  observed : 

"  From  what  you  say  one  would  suppose  that  you  would  not 
have  liked  Bacine  to  belong  to  your  family  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  she  answered,  "  I  think,  not;  certainly,  I  had 
rather  not.  ReOT)ectability  alid  consideration,  you  know,  must 
be  thought  of  before  everything  else." 

His  mother,  therefore,  fully  persuaded  that  by  studying 
musical  composition,  which  she  and  her  intimates  could  not  dis- 
connect from  the  theatre,  he  was  entering  on  a  path  certain  to 
lead  to  discredit  in  this  world  and  something  worse  in  the  next, 
indignantly  resisted  his  projects.  On  learning  his  intention  to 
depart,  which  had  been  concealed  from  her,  she  said  to  him : 

"  Your  father  has  had  the  weakness  to  allow  your  returning  to 
Paris ;  he  permits,  if  he  does  not  favour,  your  absurd  and  culpable 
schemes.  I  will  not,  for  my  part,  be  open  to  a  like  reproach,  and 
I  formally  forbid  your  going.  It  is  useless  your  saying  anything. 
Yes,  I  forbid  it.  I  conjure  -you.  Hector,  not  to  persist  in  sucn 
madness.  There !  I,  your  mother,  humbly  entreat  you  to  re- 
nounce that  intention.  I  go  down  on  my  knees  before  you.  I 
beg  and  pray  of  you  to  listen  to  me.  No  ?  You  will  not  pro- 
mise ?  You  refuse  my  prayer,  you  unnatural  child,  you  widced 
wretch  ?  Well  then,  go  your  ways !  Defile  yourself  in  the  mud 
of  Paris  ;  disgrace  your  name ;  make  us  die,  your  fether  and  I, 
with  grief  and  shame  !  I  now  leave  the  house  till  you  are  out  of 
it.     You  are  no  longer  my  son!     I  disown  and  curse  you !" 

And  she  proved  herself  as  good  as  her  word.  In  vain  the 
father  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  parting  interview  between  the 
mother  and  the  son. 

Berlioz  contrived  to  get  misunderstood  even  to  the  very  nature 
of  his  calling.  In  the  course  of  his  crazy  outbreak  from  Rome, 
for  the  piupose  of  punishing  a  faithless  friend  and  mistress,  he 
luckily  made  a  halt  at  Nice,  whose  balmy  air  calmed  his  feverish 
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blood.  He  lived  quite  alone,  wrote  the  overture  to  King  Lear^ 
sang,  believed  in  an  overruling  Deity,  and  rapidly  recovered 
health.  It  was  there  that  he  spent  the  happiest  days  in  his  life, 
which  the  Sardinian  police  abruptly  brought  to  an  end,  because 
its  chief  conceived  doubts  as  to  his  real  character.  His  solitude 
had  been  slightly  cheered  by  the  interchange,  at  a  cafSy  of  a  few 
civil  words  with  a  couple  of  officers  belonging  to  the  Piedmontese 
garrison ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  acquaintance  went  as  far  as  a 
participation  in  a  game  of  billiards.  This  was  quite  enough  to 
confirm  previous  suspicions.  The  wise  head  of  the  police  office 
reasoned  thus : 

"  Evidently,  this  young  French  musician  has  not  come  to  Nice 
to  attend  the  performances  of  Matilda  di  Sabran  " — at  that  time, 
nothing  else  was  played — "because  he  never  goes  to  the  theatre. 
He  spends  whole  days  on  the  rocks  of  VilTafranca — doubtless 
awaiting  a  signal  from  some  revolutionary  vessel ;  he  never 
dines  at  the  table  d^hdte — to  avoid  the  insidious  conversation  of 
our  secret  spies;  and  now  he  is  getting  intimate  with  our 
military  men — for  the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations  in  the 
name  of  young  Italy.  It  is  as  clear  as  daylight :  there  is  a 
flagrant  conspiracy."  So  Berlioz  was  sent  for  to  the  police  office, 
and  formally  questioned. 

"  What  do  you  do  here,  monsieur  ?  What  is  your  business  at 
Nice?" 

"  I  am  recovering  from  a  severe  illness ;  I  compose  music ;  I 
dream ;  I  thank  God  for  having  created  such  lovely  sunshine,  so 
bright  a  sea,  such  beautiful  mountains." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  painter  ?  " 

"  No,  monsieur." 

"Nevertheless,  you  ramble  about,  constantly  drawing  in  a 
sketch-book.     Are  you  occupied  with  making  plans  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  making  the  plan  of  an  overture  for  King  Lear. 
The  design  and  the  instrumentation  are  finished.  The  opening 
attack  wUl  be  formidable." 

"  You  confess,  then,  to  the  opening  of  your  plans  ?  And  who, 
pray,  is  your  King  Lear? — an  cUias  for  somebody  or  something?" 

"  King  Lear,  monsieur,  was  a  foolish  old  English  monarch  who, 
Shakespeare  tells  us,  was  weak  enough  to  divide  his  kingdom 
between  two  abominable  good-for-nothing  daughters,  who  turned 
him  out  of  doors  when  he  had  nothing  more  to  give  them.  There 
are  few  kines,  at  the  present  day,  who—" 

"  I  have  heard  enough  about  your  king.  'WTiat  do  you  mean 
by  instrumentation  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  term  in  music." 

"  Always  the  same  pretext !  I  am  old  enough  to  know,  monsieur, 
that  people  don't  compose  music  without  a  piano,  with  only  a 
pencil  and  a  sketch-book,  while  stealthily  strolling  along  the  shore. 
Have  the  goodness,  therefore,  to  tell  me  where  you  intend  going 
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to,  and  you  shall  have  your  passport  sent  to  you.     You  cannot 
remain  any  longer  at  Nice." 

"  In  that  case  I  will  return  to  Home,  composing  by  the  way, 
with  your  permission,  without  a  piano." 

The  next  morning  he  left  Nice,  unwillingly,  but  cured  for  the 
time  in  body  and  mind. 

Of  his  subsequent  misadventures  the  story  is  long.  Professors, 
critics,  managers,  leaders  of  the  band,  musicians,  each  in  turn 
played  him  some  ugly  trick.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
get  his  compositions  executed  at  all ;  and  even  then,  they  were 
often  mutilated  and  spoiled  by  some  unfortunate  or  adverse  in- 
fluence. No  wonder  that  such  a  heartbreaking  career  ended  in 
discouragement  and  death. 

And  now  that  he  can  no  longer  excite  the  opposition  of  envious 
rivals,  his  works  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  The  merits  of 
a  departed  genius  may  be  safely  acknowledged  after  he  is  gone. 

At  present,  his  star  is  in  the  ascendant.  No  concert  programme, 
either  in  Paris  or  London,  is  complete  unless  it  comprises  some- 
thing of  Berlioz's.  To  many,  his  music  comes  like  a  new 
revelation.  At  the  last  Norwich  Festival,  we  are  told,  its  im- 
pression on  the  audience  was  interesting  to  watch.  At  first, 
surprise  and  doubt  seemed  the  prevailing  sentiments.  Gradually, 
however,  the  beauty  and  intensity  of  this  strange  and  thoroughly 
individual  style  of  art  seemed  to  find  an  echo  in  the  minds  of  the 
hearers,  and  rapt  attention,  occasionally  rising  to  enthusiastic 
applause,  became  the  order  of  the  evening.  Alas,  poor  BerUozI 
"  Can  flattery  sooth  the  duU,  cold  ear  of  death  ?  " 

A  sketch  of  what  a  lyrical  tragSdienne,  prvmondonna  assolaiay 
may  have  to  suflFer,  do,  and  be,  is  given  by  Monsieur  J.  B.  Laglaize 
in  his  amusing  Fantoches  (FOpSra.  fiveline,  his  heroine  in  the 
present  instance,  came  into  the  world,  like  Minerva  out  of 
Jupiter's  brain,  fully  armed  to  the  teeth — and  hers  were  very 
beautiful — for  the  grand  encounters  of  the  theatre.  A  nature  of 
the  choicest,  an  exceptional  organisation,  was  supported  by  the 
faith  which,  relying  on  reason,  perseverance,  and  industry,  over- 
comes every  obstacle.  Above  all,  her  conduct  was  irreproachable. 
In  proof  of  which,  young  Tafiknard,  smitten  by  her  charms, 
wanted  to  marry  her.  although  she  was  an  orphan  and  a  penniless 
girl.  Yes,  indeed,  Eveline  might  have  been  Madame  TaflEanard 
long  ago,  if  she  had  only  consented  to  renounce  the  theatre.  For 
the  TaflFanards,  you  know,  are  archi-mUHonnaireSj  and  proud  in 
proportion.  Was  it  likely  that  wholesale  druggists,  retired  with 
an  immense  fortune,would  accept  a  prima-donna  for  their  daughter- 
in-law  ?     No  such  mesalliance  was  possible. 

Not  that  Eveline  was  indifferent  to  Raoul  Taffiinard's  love ;  but 
the  attraction  of  her  art  is  irresistible.  Theatrical  success  being 
her  dream — ^her  passion,  she  bums  to  acquire  a  deserved  celebrity. 
That  shall   be   tne   dowry  she  will   bring,  if  ever  the  haughty 
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Tafianards  consent  to  yield.  Meanwhile,  she  works  hard,  prepar- 
ing for  the  coming  struggle. 

At  her  request,  the  manager  of  the  opera  condescends  to  give 

her  a  hearing.  She  sings  together  with  the  excellent  bass,  B ,  the 

grand  duet  of  the  third  act  of  the  Huguenots.  In  this  duet  occurs 
a  line  severely  criticised,  for  which  fiveline  substitutes  a  better 
version  of  the  same  idea.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is  un- 
satisfactory ;  for  if  there  be  a  place  where  every  innovation  is 
strictly  prohibited,  that  place  is  the  Paris  Opera.  The  trial  over, 
the  manager  gruffly  says : 

"  You  have  a  pretty  voice,  mademoiselle,  and  you  sing  passably 
well ;  but  you  take  the  liberty  of  altering  the  text.  I  don't  like 
that." 

"  Nevertheless " 

"  Xo  observations.  I  engage  you.  But,  for  the  future,  mind, 
don't  presume  to  mutilate  the  chefa'cPoeuvre  which  you  have  to 
interpret.     You  will  make  your  dSbut  in  the  Huguenots.'*'* 

"  I  should  have  preferred  La  Juive.^ 

"  StuflF  and  nonsense !  You  have  neither  the  physique  nor 
the  type  for  the  part." 

"What  type?" 

"  The  Israelitish  type,  to  be  sure." 

"  But,  monsieur,  permit  me  to  observe  that  Rachel  is  not  a 
Jewess." 

"  Another  fine  fancy  ! "  says  the  manager,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Since  she  is  Cardinal  Brogni's  daughter,  she  is  a  bom  Apostolic 
Roman  Catholic." 

"  No  remarks,  I  have  already  told  you ;  I  don't  like  that.  If 
Rachel  is  not  a  Jewess,  why  is  the  opera  called  La  Juive  ?  " 

"  Scribe  is  full  of  such  inadvertencies.  Doesn't  he  call  his  Robert, 
the  Devil  ? — whereas  Robert  is  no  more  a  devil  than  you  or  I. 
The  real  devil  of  the  piece  is  Bertram.  The  title  of  VAfricaine 
is  equally  incorrect;  for  Selika,  the  heroine,  is  a  native  of 
Madaga??car,  and  no  part  of  the  action  occurs  on  the  African 
continent." 

"  With  such  ideas  as  those,  mademoiselle,  you  will  never  do 
anything  on  the  lyrical  stage.     That  is  why  I  engage  you " 

"  How  very  kind !  " 

"  To  apply  elsewhere." 

One  evening,  fiveline  sang  at  a  concert  given  for  an  artist's 

benefit.     The   manager   of  the  T theatre,    on  hearing   her, 

oflfers  an  engagement  on  the  spot.  A  week  afterwards,  fiveline, 
accompanied  by  her  sister,  starts  for  her  destination.     As  soon  as 

she  is  installed  at  T ,  her  door  is  besieged  by  the  dandies 

(called  in  modem  French  slang  the  gommeitx)  of  the  town,  de- 
manding admission  to  pay  their  court.  These  young  sparks  are 
members  of  the  famous  loge  imfemale — the  diabolical  box. 

In  all  the   large  French  provincial  towns,  as   in  Paris,  there 
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exists  a  group  of  fellows  who  think  it  fine  to  waste  their 
small  intelligence,  their  fortune,  and  their  health  in  idleness 
and  debauchery.  Their  whole  aim  appears  to  be  to  render  them- 
selves absurd,  ridiculous,  and  useless.  It  may  be  added  that 
they  obtain  complete  success.  At  the  theatre,  where  they  meet 
only  to  make  scandalous  disturbances,  they  are  known  as  the 
chevaliers  of  the  loge  infemaiey  and  it  is  often  the  despotism  of 
this  turbulent  lot  which  decides  the  fate  of  unht^py  singers  who 
refuse  to  yield  to  their  caprices. 

Eveline  decidedly  refuses  to  receive  the  visits  of  these  preten- 
tious young  gentlemen.  Consequently,  at  their  club,  that  very 
evening,  she  is  accused  of  affectation,  prudery,  uppishness,  and 
her  ruin  is  resolved.  She  is  to  be  hissed,  put  down,  extinguished 
utterly. 

Meanwhile,  La  Juive  is  in  the  bills.  The  curtain  rises  before 
a  crowded  house.  Eveline,  in  Rachel's  costume,  is  something  to 
smack  your  lips  at.  How  her  heart  beats  !  She  scarcely  dares 
glance  at  the  thousand  pairs  of  eyes  which  are  inspecting  her 
through  their  inquisitorial  opera-glasses.  The  first  act  goes  off 
quietly  enough.  In  the  second  act  she  gives  the  air,  "  R  va 
revenir!"  with  such  art  and  expression  that  the  audience  salutes 
her  with  a  round  of  applause.  Instantly  a  horrible  outburst  of 
whistles  (the  French  mode  of  hissing)  overpowers,  by  its  shrill- 
ness, the  marks  of  approval.  The  diabolical  box  has  set  to  work. 
From  that  moment,  there  is  a  hard,  hot,  ceaseless  battle  between 
the  public  and  the  gommeux  lot.  Poor  Eveline,  trembling,  alone, 
half-dead  with  Mght,  casts  supplicating  looks  at  the  side  scenes, 
where  the  director-in-chief  is  tearing  his  hair,  and  the  stage 
manager,  preparing  to  make  his  appearance,  shouts  to  her,  "  Go 
on  I     Stick  to  it ;  I  am  coming ! " 

But  how  can  she  sing  on  in  such  a  tumult  ?  The  noise  drowns 
the  instilments.  Useless  are  the  leader's  efforts  to  rally  his  be- 
wildered orchestra.  At  last  the  stage  manager  has  slipped  on  his 
dress-coat  and  his  gloves.  With  his  most  gracious  smile  he  steps 
on  the  stage,  where  he  is  received  like  a  Nihilist  in  the  streets  of 
St.  Petersburg ;  at  which  he  takes  refuge  in  interminable  bows 
and  a  timely  retreat. 

Suddenly,  a  young  man,  pale,  indignant,  his  eyes  flashing  fire, 
rushes  in  front  of  the  loae  infeniale  and  throws  his  glove  and  his 
card  into  the  thick  of  the  hissers,  exclaiming,  "  Messieurs,  yon 
are  a  set  of  cowards  1 " 

The  knight^errant,  you  may  suppose,  is  no  other  than  Raonl, 
who  conld  not  resist  being  present  at  his  darling  Eveline's  (2^6u<. 
There  is  a  struggle  in  the  box  as  to  who  shall  pick  up  the  glove; 
a  score  of  out^stretched  arms  threaten  the  insolent  defier. 
But  the  incident  only  redoubles  the  storm.  The  Commissaire  of 
Police,  girded  with  his  scarf,  tries  in  vain,  from  his  box,  to  inter- 
pose his  authority  ;    his  voice  is  lost  in  the  raging  tempest.     He 
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gives  the  order  to  lower  the  curtain  and  partially  to  turn  off  the 
gas ;  the  which,  by  a  wrong  move,  is  done  completely.  Conse- 
quences: utter  darkness,  indescribable  confusion,  and  panic- 
stricken  escape  of  the  an^ry  audience. 

Baoul's  challenge  results  in  a  duel  next  day ;  the  dandies  draw 
lots  to  decide  who  is  to  fight  him.  The  duty  falls  to  young 
Hildebrand  Boniface  Archibald  de  Troufignac,  a  scion  of  the  old 
nobility.  A  Troufignac  joined  the  crusaders  and  went  to  Palestine ; 
the  hge  infemcUe^a  honour  is  in  worthy  hands. 

The  sword  is  the  weapon  chosen.  The  adversaries,  on  the 
ground,  are  face  to  face :  Raoul,  calm  and  dignified ;  Troufignac, 
ironical,  snappish,  full  of  chaff.  Swords  are  crossed.  Trou^piac 
falls — and  then  rises  fi-om  the  ground  to  make  the  most  abject 
apology,  which  is  ratified  by  all  the  infemals  declaring  in  chorus 
that  their  honour  is  arcAi-satisfied. 

Nevertheless,  the  T authorities  insist  on  the  annulling  of 

fiveline's  engagement,  under  the  pretext  that  her  presence  on  the 
stage  might  become  the  cause  of  disturbances.  She  therefore 
takes  a  supreme  resolution ;  she  will  renounce  French  opera  for  a 
while  and  devote  herself  to  Italian  art.      Accompanied  by   her 

sister,  she  leaves  T and  secures  lodgings  in  the   Via  Santa 

Radegonda,  at  Milan,  within  a  step  or  two  of  the  Scala  Opera 
House,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  magnificent  Gallery  which 
connects  them. 

Milan,  above  all  others,  is  an  artistic  city.  Music  seems  to  be 
its  exclusive  occupation.  Every  house  is  a  little  Conservatoire  ; 
every  inhabitant  a  composer,  an  artist,  a  theatrical  agent,  a 
manager,  or  an  amateur.  Such  elements  rarely  give  out  melan- 
choly manifestations  ;  consequently  Naples  is  the  only  city  in  the 
Peninsula  which  can  rival  the  old  Lombard  capital  in  gaiety  and 
animation.  Thither  throng  multitudes  of  vocal  aspirants,  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  their  calling;  and  thither  betake  themselves 
theatrical  manac^ers,  as  the  best  market  for  picking  up  suitable 
subjects.  At  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  in  the  gallery,  the 
artistic  Exchange  opens,  with  regiments  of  tenors,  cohorts  of 
baritones,  clouds  of  prvme  doiine,  legions  of  dancers,  basses, 
chorists,  leaders  of  the  band,  and  ballet-masters.  A  confused 
hub-bub,  an  intermingled  din,  arises  from  this  assemblage  of 
young  metallic  voices.  As  far  as  noise  and  uproar  go,  you  might 
fency  vourself  in  the  gallery  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  when  business 
is  at  the  hottest. 

The  handsome  Cafe  Biffi,  which  occupies  one  whole  side  of  the 
circus,  is  the  professional  head-quarters.  On  the  terrace,  a 
gentleman  is  reading  aloud  to  his  friends  a  newspaper  article 
written  in  his  praise ;  a  lady  is  displaying  the  presents  she  has 
received  on  her  last  benefit  night.  A  theatrical  agent,  wearing 
five  decorations,  is  exhausting  treasures  of  eloquence  to  pursuade 
a  bright  young  tenor  to  sell  mmself  for  the  next  four  years.    That 
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lugubrious-looking  fellow,  with  a  face  and  a  gait  like  an  under- 
taker's mute,  is  a  buffo,  a  comic  singer.  Everybody  shuns  him, 
as  if  he  carried  the  plague  in  his  pocket.  He  is  a  gettcUorey 
possessed  of  the  evil  eye.  As  soon  as  his  back  is  turned,  people 
make  with  their  two  middle  fingers  and  thumb  the  sign  which 
averts  the  spell.  Moreover,  he  is  a  money-lender,  and  not  a  few 
here  are  in  nis  debt.  Those  two  artists  meeting  with  such  un- 
restrained delight  are  husband  and  wife,  after  a  long  separation. 
The  one,  second  bass,  arrives  from  Stockholm ;  the  other, 
aegonda  donnay  has  just  returned  from  Valparaiso. 

Impatient  to  hear  the  Italian  celebrities,  Eveline  goes  to  the 
Scala  Theatre,  where  she  admires  the  house,  the  orchestra,  the 
scenery,  and  above  all  the  public,  whose  excessive  indulgence 
tolerates  mediocrities  she  little  expected  to  find  on  such  a  famous 
stage.  She  thinks  that,  if  these  pass  muster,  she  may  well 
venture  to  sing  in  the  mellifluous  language  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 
To  hasten  the  date  of  her  dfhuty  she  takes  a  professor,  called 
Torgnoli,  an  intelligent  fellow  and  a  passable  pianist,  who,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  has  fallen  upon  a  pupil  out  of  the  conamon 
line,  and  assured  of  future  celebrity.  With  Italian  acuteness,  he 
foresees  the  triple  advantage  of  earning  money,  of  increasing  his 
reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  of  perfecting  his  own  knowledge  of 
vocal  art  by  observing  his  pupil's  superior  method.  He  reminds 
us  of  Byron's  lady's  maid,  who,  promoted  to  be  governess, 

"  Taxight  so  well. 
That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  learned  to  spell.** 

It  is  the  history  of  not  a  few  pretended  trainers  of  operatic 
stars. 

After  several  months'  hard  study,  Torgnoli  has  made  wonderful 
progress  ;  in  truth,  he  has  gone  to  an  excellent  school.  At  a  first 
hearing,  fiveline  is  engaged  at  the  Carcano  theatre—the  house 
where,  in  1831,  Rubiniand  Pasta  "created"  Bellini's  Somnambula 
— ^and  she  makes  superhuman  efforts  to  show  herself  worthy  of 
that  honour.  The  part  chosen  for  her  first  appearance  is  the 
Queen  in  Marchetti's  opera,  Ruy  Bias. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  Carcano  was  full  to  overflowing.  There 
were  people  in  the  passages,  and  even  in  the  vestibule ;  for  at 
Milan,  where  everybody  kuows  the  music  by  heart,  people  go  to 
the  theatre  more  to  hear  than  to  see. 

Eveline  appears.  She  is  all  that  Victor  Hugo  could  wish  for 
the  realisation  of  his  graceful  type.  Her  first  musical  phrase  is 
religiously  listened  to,  and  saluted  with  unanimous  "  bravo8." 
After  the  melancholy  andante^  "  Larva  Adorata^  the  applause  is 
redoubled,  and  she  is  recalled  five  times."  Torgnoli,  who  is  in  the 
house,  is  complimented,  overwhelmed  with  congratulations.  After 
the  cabcdetta  of  the  grand  duet,  "  0  dolce  volutta^^  fiveUne  is 
frantically  cheered,  and  called  twelve  times  to  the  proscenium. 
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Torffnoli  is  carried  in  triumph  along  the  corridors.  At  the  end 
of  the  opera,  Eveline  is  recalled  twenty-six  times.  In  the  height 
of  their  transport,  the  public  also  call  for  the  manager,  the 
professor,  the  leader  of  the  band,  the  scene  painter,  the  tailor, 
and  even  the  hairdresser.  Never  had  such  a  success  been  wit^ 
nessed. 

Eveline  had  happy  dreams  that  night.  Nothing  was  wanting 
to  her  triumph — nothing  except  Eaoul's  presence.  Had  he  for- 
gotten her?  She  could  not  believe  it.  Next  day  the  director 
of  the  Scala  engaged  her  for  two  years,  with  a  salary  of  ten 
thousand  francs  per  month. 

Shortly  afterwards,  while  skimming  the  news  of  a  journal,  she 
read,  "  The  banker,  X.,  whose  extravagance  had  long  been  re- 
marked, has  escaped  into  Belgium.  Amongst  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  the  failure  of  the  bank  is  M.  Taffanard,  who  is 
completely  ruined.  His  son,  with  a  courage  which  does  him 
honour,  has  sailed  for  Australia,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
fortunes  of  his  family."  She  comprehended  Eaoul's  motives,  and 
felt  assured  that  he  loved  her  still. 

Five  years  passed;  five  years  of  triumph  for  Eveline,  with 
Naples,  London,  St.  Petersburg,  and  finally  Paris,  as  the  stations 
in  her  fortunate  career.  One  morning,  while  she  was  going 
through  her  vocal  exercises  at  the  piano,  the  door-bell  rang  with 
an  unaccustomed  ring.  Her  heart  beat,  without  knowing  why ; 
her  hands  fell  from  tne  key-board,  and  a  scale  in  B  major  expired 
in  her  throat.  A  well-known  voice  was  heard;  she  rushed  into 
the  anti-chamber,  and  fell  into  Baoul's  arms.  Her  energetic 
admirer  had  reconquered  fortune ;  above  all,  he  had  overcome  his 
parents'  opposition.  In  feet,  the  old  Taffianards  had  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  that  a  handsome  and  well-conducted  young 
woman,  who  can  earn  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  fiuncs  a 
year  by  warbling  cadenzas,  is  not,  after  all,  a  match  to  be  de- 
spised. 

Soon  after  the  wedding  a  letter  arrived : 

"  My  dear  Raoni, 

"  I  don't  choose  to  be  the  last  to  congratulate  you.    Lucky  mortal  that  you  are  ! 
The  united   infemals  join   in  wishing  you  joy.     For  myself,   were   all  the  De 
Troufignacs,  past,  present,  and  future,  to  hide  their  faces,  I  proudly  grasp  the 
chivalrous  hand  which  has  so  valiantly  crossed  swords  with 
"  Your  all-devoted  friend, 

^'Htldkbrand  Boniface  Archibald  de  Troufionac.'" 

E.   S.   DIXON. 
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LONG  THORNTON'S  CUPS  AND  WHAT  BECAME 

OF  THEM. 


"  Mr.  Thornton  in  college  ?  Well,  sir,  I  am  afraid  he  is  not. 
The  fact  is,  he  has  gone  to  do  his  training  early  to-day,  and  then 
there  is  a  meeting  of  the  U.A.C.,  and — but  did  you  wish  to  see 
him  particularly,  sir?** 

"Well,  I  do,  and  I  do  not,"  was  the  answer,  given  with  a  smile. 
"  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  my  son,  but  as  I  can  only  stay  a 
couple  of  hours  in  passing  through,  I  fear  that  I  shall  miss  him," 
and  he  consulted  his  massive  gold  watch.  "Perhaps,  however,  he 
may  return  early." 

"  Would  your  lordship  like  to  go  to  his  rooms?"  suggested  the 
college  porter,  who  now  knew  who  he  was,  and  was  properly 
impresseid  by  the  bishop's  courteous  address. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may  as  well  wait  there  as  at  an  hotel.  And 
his  scout  will,  no  doubt,  find  me  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit?" 

The  porter  hastened  to  answer  for  him,  and,  leaving  the  gate  to 
the  care  of  his  wife,  he  relieved  the  bishop  of  his  bag,  and  escorted 
the  clerical  dignitary  across  the  grey  quadrangle  of  St.  Botolph's 
College  towards  those  famous  first-floor  rooms  where  "Long 
Thornton,"  swiftest  of  university  cracks,  most  popular  of  Presidents 
of  the  U.A.C.,  champion  mile  runner  of  All  England,  and  idol  of 
his  own  little  college,  was  wont  to  celebrate  his  frequent  triimiphs. 

And  if  you  had  been  lunching  in  the  college,  and  seen  the 
bishop  crossing  the  quadrangle,  with  that  firm,  dignified  tread  and 
assured  bearing,  that  roundness  of  form  and  fullness  of  gesture,  it 
must  have  occiured  to  an  observant  person  like  yourself  that  a 
bishop  is  a  lucky  man.  Those  mysterious  entities,  the  field- 
marshals  of  England,  save  on  field-days,  pass  unmarked  among 
their  fellows.  Her  Majesty's  judges,  so  quaintly  styled  "  of  the 
one  bench  and  the  other,"  if  you  meet  them  in  the  street  or  at 
dinner,  appear  merely  as  so  many  genial  old  gentlemen,  more  or 
less  devoted  to  hobbies,  and  differing  in  no  outward  sign  from 
thousands  of  other  genial  old  gentlemen,  equally  hobby-riding. 
Save  that  his  moustachios  are  a  little  glossier,  and  the  polish  on 
his  shoes  a  trifle  more  resplendent,  tne  Honourable  Jack  Fitz- 
dashington,  of  the  Guards,  is  in  no  way  distinguishable  when  in 
the  air-per\*ading  "mufti,"  from  Lackington,  of  the  first  W.I. 
Regiment.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  bishops.  They,  when  the 
lawn  sleeves  are  being  "  got  up  "  at  the  episcopal  laundress's,  and 
the  mitre  and  rochet  are  laid  aside,  can  yet  always  exact  the 
admiration  of  the  masses  by  virtue  of  their  apron  and  gaiters,  and 
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curly-brimmed  hat.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  they  are  open  "  to 
be  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  those  that  pass  by.**  They  carry 
their  patent  of  nobility  wherever  they  go,  save,  I  suppose,  to  bed, 
and  very  good  service,  without  a  doubt,  it  must  do  them.  There- 
fore, in  these  days,  when  sumptuary  laws  are  things  of  the  past, 
and  all  men — ^peers  and  tailors — dress  alike,  what  a  thing  it  is  to 
be  a  bishop ! 

And  surely,  as  the  jiorter  of  St.  Botolph's  observed  to  "  Peg- 
leg,"  the  oldest  scout  thereof,  there  never  was  a  bishop  who 
looked  the  bishop  so  thoroughly  as  Long  Thornton's  father,  the 
Bishop  of  Bury.  Tall,  stout,  and  well  set  up,  the  Establishment 
might  be  proud  of  him;  the  portliness  of  his  figure  imparted 
a  natural  roundness  and  dignity  of  movement,  not  belied  by  the 
genial  smile  which  hovered  about  his  cleanly-shaven  fece,  and  was 
parent  of  the  benignant  twinkle  in  his  quick,  grey  eyes.  His 
gaiters  possessed  a  rounded  contour  that  in  an  arcndeacon's  would 
have  been  unseemly,  but  in  one  of  the  higher  rank  only  spoke 
well  for  the  palace  hospitalities.  His  hat  rejoiced  in  the  most 
orthodox  curl,  and  his  apron  was  of  the  silkiest.  Never  had  the 
spiritualities  and  temporalities  of  any  see  met  in  one  so  fitted  by 
nature  to  bear  the  burden  with  dignity,  with  ease — almost  with 
gaiety. 

But  that  was  exactly  what  the  porter  had  expected.  "  Bless 
you ! "  said  he  further  to  that  same  Peg-leg,  already  mentioned, 
"  Bless  you  I  hie  father  must  be  a  good'un."  For  Long  Thornton's 
popularity  was  as  great  in  the  lower  as  in  the  higher  circles  of 
St.  Botolph's.  Nay,  if  you  do  not  consider  that  the  undergraduates, 
as  the  persons  for  whom  the  place  exists,  form  the  highest  circle, 
but  pin  your  faith  to  the  dons,  I  might  have  said  that  it  was  greater. 
For  Long  Thornton  did  not  run  and  read ;  disbelieving  the  saying 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and,  being  rather  of  the  opinion  that 
a  man  can  only  do  one  thing  well,  he  made  his  choice,  and  elected 
to  run,  and  did  run  with  such  right  good  will  that  his  absence  at 
lectures  was  overlooked  by  the  authorities,  and  even  the  Master 
regarded  him  not  only  with  indulgence,  but  with  much  secret 
pride.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  undergraduates  of  the  college 
worshipped  him ;  and  he  even  enjoyed  the  exceptional  happiness 
of  being  a  hero  to  his  scout.  When  he  came  up  as  a  fireshman,  he 
was  usually  spoken  of  as,  "  Thornton,  you  know,  the  Bishop  of 
Buiy's  son,"  but  now  the  phrase  had  become  altered  to,  "  Long 
Thornton,  The  Champion  Mile,  you  know." 

Oh,  the  wonderful  tales  that  were  told  of  him  in  the  zenith  of 
his  success !  There  were  rumours  of  college  miles  won  in  a  canter 
after  luncheons  of  hot  pigeon-pie ;  of  handicaps  pulled  off  by  the 
scratch  man  without  any  training ;  of  races  won  by  tbe  university 
crack  on  one  leg,  so  to  speak,  with  the  other  bandaged  to  the 
knee.  Pluckiest  and  swiftest  of  all  runners,  a  very  human  Eclipse, 
was  Ix)ng  Thornton,  if   his  generation,  and  especially   the  St» 
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Botolph  section  of  it,  may  be  believed.  And  then  his  cups  !  feme 
set  them  down  at  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  as  &me  has  set 
down  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  thousands-a-year.  There,  I  think, 
fame  a  little  exaggerated.  Still  they  were  almost  countless,  and 
of  every  description  of  value,  from  nominal  prizes  fraught  with 
deathless  honour,  to  great  silver-gilt  challenge  cups,  the  origin  of 
which  was  only  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  deeply-wrought  in- 
scriptions upon  their  shields.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Dublin  and 
Eton,  Lilliebridge,  and  many  another  place  had  contributed  its 
quota,  and  even  the  Bishop  of  Bury,  conversant  as  he  must  be 
with  his  son's  triumphs,  might  well  start  back  at  the  sight  of  that 
laden  sideboard,  with  its  glittering  trophies.  But  our  bishop  was 
a  man  who  did  all  things  fitly,  as  became  his  son's  father.  His 
first  start  of  surprise  over,  anything  more  episcopal  than  the 
position  he  took  up  before  the  fire,  with  his  coat-tails  looped 
gracefully  over  his  arms,  I  defy  you  to  imagine.  There  was  com- 
plaisance veiled  under  the  gently-reproachful  tone>  in  which  he 
spoke  of  his  son's  triumphs ;  even  in  the  dubious  shake  of  the 
head  there  was  parental  pride,  but  ill  concealed. 

"  Ah,  I  wish  that  Edward,  Mr.  Thornton,  I  mean,  would  not 
devote  so  much  of  his  time  to  these  sports.  In  moderation  of 
course,  er — Williams — yes,  I  have  heard  my  son  mention  your 
name.  By  the  way  did  you  see  the  championship  race  this  year  ?  " 
Of  course  Williams  had,  and  poured  forth  a  glowing  account  of  his 
master's  easy  victory,  while  his  lordship's  face  assumed  a  more  and 
more  gratified  expression,  though  he  tried  to  hide  it  by  feigning  to 
be  interested  in  the  cups.  Williams's  tale  told,  the  scout  added — 
"  Your  lordship  will  perhaps  take  some  lunch,  while  you  wait  ?  " 
"  Thank  you,  I  think  I  will.  Just  a  wing  of  chicken,  and  a  glass 
of  sherry.     And,  perhaps,  you  could  get  me  The  Saturday  Review ^ 

or,  er if  it  is  not  at  hand — I  fear  Mr.  Thornton  does  not  take 

it " — by  a  gentle  smile  the  bishop  showed  that  he  appreciated  his 
son's  tastes,  and,  while  regretting  them,  could  yet,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  sympathise  with  and  understand  them — "  The  Field  will  do.** 
Greatly  relieved  by  this  last  suggestion,  the  scout  produced  the 
latter  paper.  His  visitor,  leaning  back  in  the  most  comfortable 
arm-chair,  carefully  adjusted  his  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  peruse  the  athletic  sports  article  with  an  air  of  interest, 
half  real  and  half  assumed,  which  charmed  the  scout.  The  article 
concluded  with  a  lengthy  eulogy  of  Long  Thornton's  latest  achieve- 
ments, after  reading  which  the  Bishop  laid  down  the  paper  and 
complacently  rubbed  his  hands.  When  Williams  had  brought  the 
luncheon,  the  old  gentleman  took  his  seat  and  discussed  the 
chicken  and  sherry  (the  latter  from  his  lordship's  own  wine  mer- 
chant )  with  considerable  relish ;  chatting  the  while  with  his  son's 
attendant  in  the  most  aflFable  manner,  and  only  now  and  then,  in  a 
genial  and  half-hearted  manner,  regretting  his  son's  choice  of  a 
pursuit.     His  meal  over,  he  rose  in  the  same  dignified  and  hearty 
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manner,  and  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine  for  Williams,  consulted 
his  watch,  and  found  that  he  could  wait  another  hour. 

"  Where  does  my  son  keep  his  stationery?  Ah,  thank  you.  My 
time  is  so  fully  occupied,  that  I  cannot  afford  to  waste  it.  I  will 
write  my  letters,  and  then,  if  he  has  not  returned,  I  must  leave  a 
note  for  him.  Perhaps,  that  I  may  not  be  distiurbed  by  chance 
callers,  you  will  kindly  *  sport  the  oak '  when  you  go  ?  " 

The  bishop  was  evidently  aware  of  the  rule  that  all  scouts  must 
be  out  of  college  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  about 
half-past  two  now.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  with  a  good 
stock  of  writing  paper  and  envelopes  before  him,  and  from  his 
black  bag  produced  a  capacious  letter-case.  Then  he  dismissed  the 
delighted  scout  with  a  tip,  large,  indeed,  but  not  out  of  proportion 
to  the  manners  and  station  of  one  who  was  "  every  inch  of  him  a 
bishop."  Williams  reported  the  feet  in  the  porter's  lodge,  and 
added  that  if  ever  man  was  fitted  to  be  a  "  Harchbishop,"  the 
Bishop  of  Bury,  then  writing  letters  in  Long  Thornton's  comfort- 
able rooms,  was  the  man. 

An  hour  the  old  gentleman  said  he  had  to  wait ;  and  a  full  hour 
it  was  before  his  lordship,  with  his  clerical  black  bag,  appeared  at 
the  lodge,  and  with  his  usual  bonhomie  requested  the  porter  to  call 
a  hansom  for  him.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  As  well  as  half- 
a-crown,  he  left  with  the  porter  a  message  for  his  son,  and  about 
a  dozen  letters,  which  he  begged  him  to  post.  Then,  in  his 
leisurely  way,  he  got  into  the  cab,  and  was  driven  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  station.  The  porter,  left  with  the  letters  in  his 
hand,  was  stricken  with  awe  as  he  observed  that  a  dean  was  the 
very  lowest  of  his  lordship's  correspondents.  It  was  lucky  per- 
haps that  the  bishop  did  not  waste  any  more  time  waiting  for  his 
son ;  Long  Thornton  did  not  come  in  until  nearly  six  o'clock,  by 
which  time  his  visitor  must  have  reached  Paddington  station. 

And  Long  Thornton's  cups,  what  became  of  them  ?  Well,  I'm 
sure  I  cannot  say  for  certain.  Of  one  thing  I'm  sure,  that  the  best 
of  them  were  never  again  seen  by  him  after  that  visit  of  the 
portly  prelate,  and  his  capacious  black  bag.  Moreover,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  photograph  of  Long  Thornton's  father,  the  Bishop  of 
Bury  (who  denies  all  knowledge  of  his  usurping  double),  and  from 
it  I  gather  that  he  is  a  little  weazened  man,  with  calves  only  worthy 
of  an  archdeacon — and  a  Welsh  one — to  his  shrunk  shanks.  How- 
ever, it  speaks  well  for  the  Establishment  and  its  reputation,  that 
even  to  this  day  the  porter  of  St.  Botolph's,  and  Williams,  the  scout, 
shake  their  heads,  and  doubt  which  was  the  real  Simon  Pure,  the 
genuine  Bishop  of  Bury,  Long  Thornton's  father.  Their  faith  in 
their  genial  visitor  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  mere  assertion  of 
such  a  man  as  this,  whose  photograph  is  before  me.  And  as  to 
Long  Thornton's  cups,  that  is  all  I  know,  and  Long  Thornton 
knows  no  more. 

J.  STANLEY. 
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I  DOTED  on  tiny  Dora, 

That  sweet  little  queen  of  fays ; 
And  I  knew  that  the  darling  loved  me, 

In  spite  of  her  teasing  ways. 
But,  whenever  I  spoke  of  marriage. 

Her  answer  was  plain  and  pat  : 
"  Fve  too  many  things  to  think  of 
To  think  about  things  like  that." 
Dora,  brighter  than  sunshine. 

Sweeter  than  flow'rs  in  blow. 
Oh,  if  you  love  me,  Dora, 
\Miy  do  you  tease  me  so  ? 

I  couldn't  get  on  without  her ; 
I  paced  in  my  lonely  room. 
And  thought  how  her  magic  presence 
Would  brighten  its  drowsy  gloom — 
Her  thimble  and  work  on  the  table. 

Her  flow'rs  in  the  window-light, 
And  herself,  all  dimples  and  roses. 
Pouring  the  tea  at  night. 

Dora,  brighter  than  sunshine. 

Sweeter  than  flow'rs  in  blow. 
Oh,  if  you  love  me,  Dora, 
\Miy  do  you  tease  me  so  ? 

I  bought  in  despair  a  license, 

I  caught  her  and  held  her  fast ; 
"  Oh,  Dora,  look  here,  my  darling. 

The  license  has  come  at  last ! " 
"  How  horribly  mean  I "  she  murmur'd, 

As  soon  as  surprise  could  speak ; 
"  But  rather  than  lose  the  license — 
Shall  it  be  this  day  week  ?  " 
Dora,  my  household  fairy, 
Dora,  my  rose  in  blow. 
Oh,  but  I  love  you,  Dora, 
Sitting  beside  me  so. 

FREDERICK  LANGBRIDOE. 
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One  recent  summer  month  I  was  making  a  journey  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  I  did  it  in  part  by  a  run  through  the 
Riviera.  I  was  anxious  to  identify  some  particular  places,  to  see 
some  people,  and  collate  information.  The  people  had  all  taken 
flight.  The  big  hotels  at  Nice  were  nearly  empty  and  the  whole 
Riviera  was  depopulated.  But  I  was  able  to  "  verify  my  authorities  ^ 
which  old  Routh,  the  venerated  president  of  Magdalen,  used  to  im- 
press upon  men  as  being  one  of  the  most  solemn  duties  of  life. 
The  itiviera  is  chiefly  known  to  us  as  an  agreeable  health  resort 
in  winter,  and  it  is  my  purpose  in  these  pages  mainly  to  regard  it 
in  this  point  of  view,  but  it  is  most  splendid  in  its  summer  aspect, 
and  summer  is  the  proper  Italian  climate.  I  only  take  up  that 
part  of  my  journey  which  lay  between  Marseilles  and  Genoa.  The 
days  at  my  disposal  were  only  a  few  ;  all  my  hours  were  nimibered  ; 
I  was  inexorably  doomed  to  go  through  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  on 
a  certain  day.  If  ever  I  worked  hard  in  my  life  I  worked  hard  in 
the  course  of  that  week.  One  never  knows  till  one  tries  how  much 
work  can  be  packed  into  a  small  compass.  My  object  was  to 
economise  time,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  a  man  can  do  in  a 
very  little  time  if  he  only  puts  his  whole  mind,  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  also  his  whole  body  into  it.  I  ought  to  say  that  I  had 
studied  this  region  pretty  thoroughly,  not  only  in  books,  but  in  con- 
versation and  correspondence,  and  it  is  the  golden  rule  in  all 
travelling  to  do  as  much  as  possible  in  this  way. 

But  those  days  and  nights,  too  brief  and  few,  have  left  a  kind  of 
visionary  effect  upon  me.  They  are  so  crowded  with  memories, 
pictures,  and  impressions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  individualise  and 
arrange  them.  Not  one  moment  was  to  be  lost.  When  the  moon 
was  still  high  in  the  heavens,  the  hour  between  four  and  five, 
I  issued  forth  to  watch  the  first  dawn  of  the  sun  over  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  to  see  the  broad  lateen  sails  of  the  felluccas  set  to 
the  mominff  breeze,  to  watch  the  little  crowd  on  the  shore, 
welcoming  there  turning  boats.  In  the  heat  of  the  August  days — 
never  oppressively  hot,  through  the  strong,  fresh  winds — I  took 
the  brief  siesta,  always  with  an  outlook  on  the  deep  indigo  sea, 
and  in  the  evening  I  walked  on  and  on,  till  the  dark  grey  of  the 
oHve  woods  was  indistinguishable  from  the  pearly  grey  of  the  sea ; 
till  the  stars  came  out "  low  and  large  like  lamps  at  some  immortal 
feast,"  till  the  lights  on  distant  headlands  and  promontories 
twinkled  across  their  bays.     I  moved  about  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  as 
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the  convenience  or  whim  of  the  moment  determined.  The  railway 
— certainly  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  of  railways — was 
freely  used,  or  a  carriage  on  the  wonderful  Corniche  road,  or  a  boat 
across  from  point  to  point,  or  honest  walking  through  woodland 
paths,  or  on  the  &mous  road  above  the  sea.  A  vision  of  the  great 
road  descending  to  the  margin  of  the  sea  or  mounting  the  far 
heights,  of  white  waters  discerned  through  green  foliage — a  vision, 
too,  of  strange  contrasts,  of  lordly  hotels  in  great  cities,  of  the  little 
auberge  m  the  village  hid  away  ;  of  the  gay  crowd  in  the  big  city 
of  Nice  with  its  fine  band  of  stringed  instruments,  and  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  city,  that  showed  me  mat  Nice  is  still  fiar  more  Italian 
than  PVench,  a  vision  of  old  keeps  and  castles,  of  villas  and  palazzos, 
of  Bondighera  with  its  forests  of  palm  trees;  a  vision  of  orange  and 
lemon  groves,  of  the  mixed  green  of  the  grass  and  the  monotonous 
grey  of  the  olives,  and  San  Remo  with  its  parterres  of  flowers  on 
the  high  road.  Pegli,  beloved  of  royalty,  with  the  prettiest  of 
stations ;  Alossio,  with  its  grand  streets,  and  Cannes  with  its  stately 
avenues.  All  along  the  shore  was  the  rich,  subtropical  vegetation, 
and  behind,  the  Campanile  towers  seemed  to  crown  every  crest, 
while  the  houses  moimted  the  hill  or  swarmed  up  its  side,  and 
crowned  the  ridges  of  the  Maritime  Alps ;  and  I  thought  of  the 
hundreds  of  the  health  seekers  that  had  gone  up  into  those  mountain 
quarters  diuing  the  hot  months,  that  were  nevertheless  so  pleasant, 
and  had  found  nooks  for  themselves  in  the  farther  Alps  or  Apennines. 
It  is  difficult  to  analyse  and  disintegrate  the  various  elements 
of  loveliness  with  which  this  fairy  region  is  broken  up.  There  is 
here  very  little  winter.  The  winter  is  to  be  calculated  by  weeks, 
or  even  by  days.  While  we  are  shivering  in  London,  the  blasts 
scouring  the  tall,  narrow  streets,  and  the  mud  penetrating  the 
stoutest  boots,  on  the  Ri\iera  one  cannot  bear  a  great  coat  in 
the  sunshine,  and  the  rich  flowers  of  our  conservatories  are 
blossoming  in  the  open  air.  With  the  early  days  of  Febniar)' 
comes  the  wealth  of  wild-flowers,  many  of  which  are  exotics  in 
our  homes.  I  take  my  faithful  Murray,  which  I  venture  to  prefer 
to  Baedeker  and  all  other  guidebooks,  and  there  I  read  of  one 
place — it  is  Hydres  :  "  Olives,  vines,  figs,  mulberries  abound  ;  the 
pomegranate,  pistachio,  caper,  myrtle,  jessamine  flourish,  and 
cypresses  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape  ;  the  hills  are 
rocky,  with  undei-wood  mixed  with  pine  and  cork-trees."  Here 
again  are  some  lines  from  the  official  account  of  Cannes :  "  Game 
is  somewhat  scanty,  but  partridges,  woodcocks,  wild  ducks,  and 
roe-deer  will  be  found  during  the  winter  season.  John  Dorey,  red 
and  grey  mullet,  sea  bass,  or  loup  de  Trier,  sardines,  and  the 
langouste,  or  craw-fish,  are  the  best  fish.  Mackerel  are  sometimes 
taken.  Mutton  and  veal  good.  Poultry  excellent.  Jonquils, 
Wolets,  roses,  lemon-scented  geraniums,  cassia,  jessamine,  and 
other  flowers  are  grown  in  great  quantities."  The  eucalyptus, 
planted  twenty  years  ago,  attain  a  great  height  and  have  become 
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a  marked  feature,  as  are  the  cacti,  aloes,  and  Japanese  medlars. 
The  gardens  are  veritably  Hesperian,  and  many  a  place  reminds 
you  of  the  lines  which  Tennyson  imitates  from  the  Odyssey  : 

**  Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  even  wind  blows  loudly,  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair,  with  orchard  lawns, 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea." 

My  principal  object  in  my  hurried  tour  was  to  collect  informa- 
tion that  might  be  of  use  for  winter  months  ;  and  my  notes,  such 
as  they  are,  may  be  of  use  for  invalids  and  their  friends.  But  on 
the  general  question  of  going  abroad  for  the  winter,  there  are  just  a 
few  preliminary  words  to  be  said.  There  have  been  considerable 
variations  of  opinion  of  late  years  res|>ecting  the  doctrine  of 
climates.  There  is  mutability  and  fashion  in  all  these  things. 
There  is  a  run  upon  cold  climates  rather  than  on  warm  climates. 
The  south-east  coast  of  England  is  now  being  preferred  to  the 
south-west.  A  blowy  or  gusty  air  seems  now  to  be  considered  as 
something  peculiarly  good  in  atmosphere.  I  have  just  been  talk- 
ing to  a  medical  man,  who  tells  me  that  in  a  case  of  incipient 
phthisis  he  would  send  his  patient  to  the  coldest  climate  which  he 
could  find.  That  might  be  all-  very  well  for  the  summer,  but  I 
should  lik^  to  ask  this  physician  what  he  would  like  to  say  about 
the  winter.  My  idea  is  that  the  patient  should  be  sent  to  as  cold 
a  climate  as  you  like  for  the  summer,  but  that,  for  the  great  multi- 
tude of  cases,  the  Riviera  will  never  be  superseded.  ^  As  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  the  very  best  climate  for  consumptive  cases  is  in 
the  heights  of  the  Andes.  The  cures  that  are  reported  there  seem 
little  short  of  miraculous.  The  Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica  are 
also  good,  but  nothing  like  the  Andes.  Still,  for  the  winter  season, 
the  lands  on  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  are  most  propitious. 
The  great  enemy  of  the  phthisical  is  dampness,  and  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  Riviera  is  its  dryness.  Dr.  Williams  reports 
that  of  152  patients  who  wintered  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 62^  per  cent,  showed  signs  of  improvement,  20  per  cent, 
remained  stationary,  and  only  17  per  cent,  deteriorated.  The 
Mediterranean  presents  some  very  marked  differences  to  the 
Atlantic.  There  is  scarcely  any  tide,  though  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  is  none  at  all.  It  is  much  Salter.  It  is  also 
much  warmer.  A  submarine  barrier  of  rocks  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  shut  off  the  cold,  polar 
currents  of  the  Atlantic.  He  also  states  that  the  Mediterranean 
water  contains  less  free  oxygen  and  more  carbonic  acid.  The 
northern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  are  remarkably 

•  I  am  obliged  to  Br.  C.  T.  Williams'  Lettsomian  Lectures  on  Climate  for  some 
hinU,  and  his  book  on  the  Climate  of  the  South  of  FrcMce.  The  literature  of  the 
subject  i«  large.  Each  watering  place  on  the  Riviera  has  its  doctor,  who  has  pub- 
lished his  book  on  its  merits.  Dr.  "Williams'  books  are  equally  careful  and 
impartial. 
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assimalated  in  temperature  and  sabtn^ical  vefiretation.  The 
Riviera,  especially  Western  Riviera,  is  completely  sheltered  by 
the  range  of  Maritime  Alps,  in  addition  to  the  soaUiem  exposure. 
The  climate  is  warm  and  diy,  though  not  so  diy  as  Egypt  and  the 
Cape,  but  in  accessibility,  in  beauty  of  scenery,  and  the  extent  and 
variety  of  resources,  seems  to  leave  all  other  regions  more  or  less 
behind  it. 

One  point,  to  which  I  gave  especial  attention,  was  the  question 
how  far  persons  of  limited  means  might  be  enabled  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  resources  of  the  Riviera.  Physicians  some- 
times give  prescriptions  which  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  patients.  They  sometimes  tell  very  poor  people  that  they 
must  try  a  combination  of  champagne  and  brandy,  or  limit  their 
diet  to  fish  and  game,  or  spend  the  winter  on  the  Riviera. 
People  who  go  to  the  South  of  France  under  the  most  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  go  to  hotels  frequented  by  the  English,  and 
mix  in  expensive  society,  will  find  that  their  expenses  are 
necessarily  very  great.  But  there  is  a  way  of  doing  things.  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  people  of  the  class  of  those  who  "  think 
high  and  live  low "  can  live  on  the  Riviera  pretty  much  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  south  of  England,  or  possibly  a  shade  cheaper. 
The  expenses  of  getting  there  are  considerable.  Bradshaw  does 
not  even  condescend  to  tell  us  what  the  expenses  of  a  third  class 
are.  To  travel  third  class  is  cheap  everywhere,  and  although  the 
journey  is  long — for  the  French  have  not  yet  borrowed  &>m  as 
the  system  of  fiwt  third  class  trains — ^it  ought  not  to  be  tedious 
in  a  new  and  interesting  country.  Then  I  have  noticed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  big  towns  on  the  Riviera  lovely  little  villas, 
with  gardens,  and  groves,  and  trellised  arcades,  letting  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  a  year,  or  fifty  for  the  winter  six  montos.  I  found 
that  things  were  extremely  cheap  in  the  open  market  at  Nice  in 
the  summer.  Figs  and  peaches  were  half  a  score  for  a  penny,  the 
beccaficoea  three  sous  a  piece,  and  an  excellent  water-melon  for 
half  a  firanc.  You  may  dine  at  the  big  hotels  as  expensively  as 
you  like,  but  if  you  go  to  the  regular  restaurants  at  Nice,  where 
the  French  and  Italians  dine  daily,  you  have  dinners  as  cheap 
and  as  good  as  you  can  get  at  the  Palais  Royal  or  the  Passage  de 
rOp6ra,  at  Paris.  The  railway  is  most  convenient,  and,  imless 
you  choose  to  go  &r  up  among  the  hills,  any  little  country  place 
where  you  may  choose  to  stay  is  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  some  small  station,  where  the  line  places  you  at  once  in 
the  middle  of  all  things.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  various 
localities  along  the  Riviera,  unvisited,  because  unknown;  where 
patients  can  live  very  cheaply  and  happily,  if  they  can  accomo- 
date themselves  to  foreign  ways,  and  be  content  with  a  scanty,  and 
sometimes  non-existent,  English  element.  You  run  no  greater 
danger  of  imposition  abroad  than  at  home — ^perhaps  not  so  much. 
Of  course  the  natives  like  to  get  their  full  profit  out  of  rich  people. 
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but  they  will  treat  you  kindly  and  considerately  when  they  know 
you.  I  observe  that  while  Cook's  coupons  generally  cost  eight  or 
nine  shillings  a  day  at  foreign  hotels,  they  are  thirteen  shillings  a 
day  in  England.  Of  all  countries  England  is  the  dearest  to  travel 
in.  I  should  think  that  the  proportions  indicated  by  Messrs. 
Cook's  returns  ought  to  be  preserved  even  in  the  Riviera.  The 
want  of  some  English  decencies  and  comforts,  in  the  more  un- 
frequented districts,  might  occasion  some  extra  trouble  and 
expense.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  English  system  of 
co-operation  and  association  might  be  carried  out  in  some  district, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  the  delights  of  the  Riviera  within  the 
compass  of  moderate  purses.  Why  should  not  a  set  of  houses  be 
hired  or  built,  superadding  EngUsh  comfort  to  Italian  beauty, 
which  might  furnish  homes  during  the  winter,  and  in  summer 
give  cheap  accommodation  to  tourists  and  travellers  ?  I  ought  to 
add  that  prosperous  invalids  and  their  families  are  not  at  all 
unmindful  of  the  necessities  of  those  who  have  the  same 
suflTerings  but  not  the  same  alleviations  as  themselves.  I  am 
more  especially  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  in  Mentone 
in  this  respect;  there  ladies  are  received  on  extremely  low 
terms  in  a  benevolent  institution,  and  weary  parsons,  who  have 
worked  beyond  their  strength,  find  rest  at  the  rate  of  a  single 
pound  a  week.  I  suspect  that  much  that  is  done  at  Mentone 
also  goes  on  in  other  localities. 

We  pass  rapidly  along  the  Comiche.  We  do  not  stay  at  Toulon ; 
but  a  place  near  it,  Ollioutes,  which  never  receives  any 
mention  in  the  health  books,  is  supposed  to  be  the  warmest 
in  the  whole  Riviera.  In  many  places  the  oranges  are  merely  for 
their  blossoms  and  the  manufacture  of  Neroli,  out  here  there  is 
a  large  trade  in  them,  as  food,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit.  The  pahn 
tree  is  often  found  with  its  firdt  quite  ripe,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  Hdyres,  the  place  which  is  next  on  our  list.  There 
has  been  a  great  run  on  Hydres  by  the  doctors,  because  the  climate 
is  mild  and  equable,  and  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the 
sedative  climate  of  Pau  and  the  excitant  climate  of  Nice.  The 
islands  of  Hy^res  are  best  reached  from  Toulon ;  their  great  use 
seems  to  be  to  screen  the  town  of  Hy^es.  The  largest  of  these 
hilly  islands — ^the  ancient  Stockades — has  a  fine  climate,  and  is 
used  as  a  government  sanatorium  for  the  Algerine,  and,  we  shall 
soon  have  to  add,  the  Tunisian,  troops.  Hy^res  is  a  very  safe  place 
to  recommend.  Its  valley  gives  abundant  scope  for  waiting, 
which  is  not  the  plan  for  Mentone,  which  is  curtained  witn 
mountains.  There  has  been  an  especially  great  run  upon  Cannes 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  most 
fashionable  town  on  the  coast,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it 
lies  open  to  the  southern  blast,  and  the  low-lying  L^rins  isles 
afford  it  no  protection. 

The  towns  with  which  I  was  especially  impressed  were  Marseilles, 
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Nice,  Monaco,  Grenoa.  I  believe  that  all  of  these  are  good  healtJi 
stations ;  bnt  they  have  to  be  regarded  strictly  with  a  view  to  the 
physical  and  moral  conditions.  Many  people — ^it  is  a  regrettable 
but  admitted  fiact — do  not  care  for  the  loveliness  of  sequestered 
scenerv,  but  all  their  vigorous  sympathies  are  with  humanity, 
and  tney  love  to  be  congregated  with  the  masses  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  And  there  is  a  true  ground-work  for  this 
feeling,  as  man  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  being  in  all 
the  world.  A  catholic  taste  will  combine  the  love  of  nature 
with  human  nature.  A  residence  in  any  of  these  places  would 
give  a  most  varied  and  satisfying  change,  always  provided  that  you 
select  good  localities,  and  be  satisfied  that  they  are  altoge^er 
under  &vourable  conditions.  They  are  not,  Nice  perhaps  excepted, 
the  faivourite  places  of  the  learned  fraternity  that  discuss  health 
resorts,  and  I  beg  to  disclaim  any  of  the  responsibility  thatt  belongs 
to  the  patient's  doctor  or  the  patient  himself.  But  for  those 
who  would  sadly  miss  the  stir  and  tumult  of  life,  and  for  whom 
the  thorough  change  of  scene,  climate,  and  food  would  be  likely  to 
prove  beneficial,  I  think  that  nothing  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  a  prolonged  stay  in  these  places.  Marseilles  is  a  glorious 
place,  and  the  splendour  of  its  cafSs  almost  exceeds  that  of  Paris. 
The  winter  climate  is  simply  delicious,  and  even  in  the  summer  I 
did  not  find  it  intolerable,  but  then  I  chanced  upon  good  days, 
that  were  free  from  dust  and  mosquitoes.  It  is  a  curious  result  of 
the  influence  of  works  of  imagination  that  among  the  first  things 
for  which  tourists  look  is  Monte  Christo,  the  De  d'lf  of  the 
famous  chateau^  and  you  have  the  very  auberge  pointed  out  where 
Edmond  Dantes  was  betrayed  by  his  companions.  The  new 
cathedral  must  now  be  nearly  finished,  and  at  Marseilles  you 
especially  find  that  process  of  demolition  and  reconstruction 
which  is  going  on  more  or  less  all  over  France.  As  you  climb  fi*oin 
the  Old  Harbour  to  the  Church  of  St.  Victor,  or  higher  still  to 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Grarde—  two  of  the  most  interesting  chmrches 
in  Christendom — ^you  get  a  good  view  of  the  beautiful  palace  which 
the  people  of  Marseilles  presented  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  occasionally  have  imperial  residents  among 
them.  It  is  very  lonely,  with  only  a  few  resident  servants,  and 
the  people  of  Marseilles  are  now  engaged  in  very  unhandsome 
litigation  with  the  fallen  Empress,  in  the  hope  of  getting  their 
palace  back  again.  The  Empress  has,  I  believe,  sold  her  brick 
jmlace  at  Biarritz,  so  familiar  an  object  to  southern  tourists. 

Nice  strikes  us  as  having  somewhat  gone  down  in  popularity. 
The  climate  is  very  stimulating,  the  doctors  dread  the  mistral,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Monaco  is  by  no  means  a  happy  element. 
The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  opera  house  will  be  remembered 
by  all.  If  ever  there  is  an  entente  cordiale  between  English  and 
French  it  is  at  Nice.  The  Promenade  des  Anglais  recalls  how 
the  English  gave  work  to  the  Nice  poor  one  bad  winter,  and  the 
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promenade  is  to  be  carried  still  farther  and  farther  on.  The  English 
do  not  hold  that  undisputed  predominance  in  the  town  they 
once  possessed,  for  the  Germans,  Austrians,  and  Russians  have  found 
out  its  merits,  and  come  here  in  overwhelming  numbers  and  with 
apparently  unbounded  resomrces.  The  Nice  people  have  by  this 
time  found  out  that  there  are  poor  English  as  well  as  rich.  The 
fishermen  say  that  no  good  fish  has  been  caught  since  the  unjust 
annexation  which  has  received  a  political  retribution  by  the  cession 
of  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  The  suburbs  of  Cimiez  and  Carasbacel 
have  been  annexed  by  the  English,  but  there  is  a  beautiful  old 
town,  with  ancient  castle  and  seaport,  close  to  Nice — Villafranca, 
or  Villefranche,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  combine  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  a  western  residence. 
Nice  is  a  splendid  place  for  those  who  are  adopting  measures 
of  precaution,  but  not  for  those  whose  existence  has  actually 
been  touched  by  tubercular  diseases. 

Som«  persons  may  be  surprised  by  my  mention  of  Monaco  as  a 
place  of  residence.  "  The  exposed  situation  of  Monaco,"  writes 
Dr.  C.  T.  Williams, "  perched  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  which  is  open 
to  nearly  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  unfits  it  for  invalids."  But 
changes  happen  very  rapidly  at  Monaco.  All  the  valley  between 
the  old  town  of  Monaco  and  the  new  town  of  Monte  Carlo,  con- 
tained equally  within  the  principality  of  Monaco,  is  now  pretty 
much  occupied  by  houses,  and  building  is  still  going  on.  The 
residents  have  the  free  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
gardens  in  the  world,  and  of  reading  and  reception  rooms,  which 
cannot  be  siuTpassed  in  London  or  Paris,  provided  by  the  repre- 
presentatives  of  the  late  M.  Blanc,  who  are  now  three  princes. 
Residents  really  feel  under  a  weight  of  obligation  to  these  grand 
people.  They  think  that  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
occasionally  lose  a  few  five-franc  pieces,  or  a  few  napoleons,  in 
order  to  contribute  their  quota  towards  the  expenses  of  those 
tropical  gardens,  and  of  the  magnificent  band.  This  is  a  pretty 
general  feeling  among  those  who  only  give  stray  visits  to  the 
place.  The  residents  supply  only  a  small  contingent.  By  railway 
and  steamboat,  by  omnibuses  and  carriages,  the  arrivals  perpetually 
flow  in.  There  is  nothing  in  the  le^st  degree  appalling  about  the 
roulette  and  the  trente  et  guar  ante  of  Monaco.  Indeed  the  visitors 
seem  to  stake  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  those  who  lose  do  so 
most  philosophically.  The  scene  is  thus  described  in  a  splendid 
passage  by  a  recent  novelist :  "  That  scene  was  one  which  is 
certainly  unique  in  Europe,  and  it  was  now  wearing  its  strongest 
and  most  striking  aspect.  The  large  place^  with  its  gleaming 
buildings  round  it,  was  a  lake  of  transparent  shadow,  dotted  with 
countless  gas-lamps,  and  full  of  the  vague  whispers  of  fountains 
and  human  life.  On  one  side  flared  the  hotel  they  had  lately 
quitted ;  on  another  the  great  casino,  pale,  like  a  skeleton,  from 
globes  of  electric  light ;    on  another,  where  the  buildings  were 
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lower  and  more  broken,  tall  palms  might  be  seen,  with  their 
plmnes  in  the  clear  sky ;  and  beyond  were  balustrades  of  marble  and 
spaces  of  dark  sea,  whilst  behind,  and  in  grim  contrast,  rose  barren 
towering  mountains,  and  dwarfed  the  world  at  the  foot  of  them 
into  a  small  cluster  of  fire-flies." 

But  there  is  a  terrible  obverse  to  such  a  cameo  as  this.  The 
misery,  demoralisation,  and  death  that  result  fix>m  these  gambling 
saloons  are  something  awful,  and  the  picture  cannot  be  overcharged. 
Now  and  then  we  get  some  statistics  of  the  suicides  by  cord, 
dagger,  and  poison.  But  even  these  will  give  but  a  feeble  esti- 
mate of  the  temptations  and  crime  that  are  associated  with  Monte 
Carlo.  Those  who  have  resided  in  such  places  as  Nice  and  Mentone, 
since  the  territory  of  Monaco  was  thrown  open  to  gambling- 
houses,  after  their  suppression  in  Germany,  and  have  carefully 
watched  their  social  aspects,  have  indeed  a  terrible  story,  of  fiar- 
reaching  import,  to  disclose.  A  determined  attempt  is  now  being 
made  by  the  more  earnest  portion  of  those  conmiunities  to  abro- 
gate and  abolish  this  den  of  iniquity,  the  sentvna  omniuTn  gentium, 
to  use  Cicero's  final  phrase.  How  this  consummation  is  ever  to  be 
brought  to  pass  is  a  problem  that  mustpresent  great  difficulties 
to  the  politician  and  the  sociologist.  There  is  something  very 
striking  and  picturesque  in  the  fact  of  this  sea-girt  promontory 
maintaining  an  independence  of  its  own  for  ages,  and  there  are 
some  stirring  incidents  and  associations  belonging  to  the 
Grimaldis;  but  if  this  little  principality  does  violence  to  the  con- 
science of  states,  it-will  be  surely  passing  upon  itself  sentence  of 
ultimate  extinction.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  little  republic  of 
Andorre,  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  aiming  at  becoming  a  cabling  centre. 
If  France,  in  some  passion  of  territorial  aggranousement,  should 
choose  to  absorb  the  remainder  of  the  principality  as  it  has  already  ab- 
sorbed a  part  of  it,  not  a  voice  in  the  international  counsels  of 
Europe  would  be  raised  in  its  behalf.  A  great  deal  of  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  English  communities  in  the  Riviera  against  Monte 
Carlo,  and  a  very  sensible  effect  has  been  thereby  produced. 
Respectable  people  are  getting  increasingly  shy  of  ha^^ng  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  pkwje.  Formerly  everybody  went  over  to 
Monte  Carlo  to  see  the  place  and  have  "  a  little  flutter  at  the 
gaming-tables.'*  But  now,  in  some  measib^  owing  to  the 
strenuous  action  of  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  therewe  multitudes 
of  English  who  resolutely  abstain  from  going  near^^  place,  and 
refuse  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  have  any  con^city  with 
its  doings.  It  may  be  expected  with  some  confidencet^at  before 
so  very  long  this  public  nuisance  of  Europe  may  be  abat?^  There 
is  not,  that  I  am  aware,  any  medical  objection  to  this  n^^^^"^' 
but  the  moral  objection  is  one  of  peculiar  urgency. 

We  cross  the  frontier  at  Ventimiglia,  where  we  must  carV^ 
observe  the  distinction  between  Paris  and  Roman  time  ^ 
have  all  our  belongings  in  order.      It  struck  me  from  enquiri? 

» 
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made  that  Ventimiglia  on  the  borders  would  be  a  very  interesting 
place  of  residence,  and  from  enquiries  which  I  made  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  would  also  be  a  cheap  one.  I  do  not  stop  to  speak  of  such 
well-known  resorts  as  San  Remo  and  Alossio.  Savona  struck 
me  as  a  town  where  living  might  be  cheap  and  good.  I 
abstain  from  a  ccUalogv^  raiaonnS  of  these  places,  but  would  say  a 
few  words  respecting  Genoa  Superba.  Though  somewhat  exposed, 
Genoa  has  an  exceptionally  good  climate,  its  notabilities  compare 
in  some  respects  very  favourably  with  that  of  London  ;  the 
striking  monument  to  Columbus,  just  as  you  emerge  from  the 
railway  station,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  striking  of  the  manv 
ornaments  of  Genoa.  I  remember  meeting  at  Genoa  the  parish 
priest  of  Cremona  and  fraternising  with  him,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment, though  we  chietfy  conversed  in  Latin,  he  did  not  remember 
the  famous  lines — 

Mantua  vse  miserse  nimium  yicina  Cremonse. 

In  the  improbable  event  of  these  lines  meeting  his  eye,  I  trust 
he  wiU  forgive  this  personal  reference.  Genoa  is  a  delightful 
place  of  residence — ^the  lover  of  cities  could  hardly  find  one  more 
delightful.  People  who  come  here  for  a  few  days,  linger  on  for  many 
months  in  this  city  of  palaces.  My  own  stay  was  measurable  by 
hours.  I  had  a  boat  and  went  to  sea,  to  contemplate  it  from  the 
water.  Then  I  climbed  one  of  the  loftiest  heights  to  look  at  it 
as  it  lay  at  my  feet.  A  confused  memory  of  churches,  palaces, 
that  has  nevertheless  left  an  ineflfaoeable  impression,  and  I  part 
with  a  resolve,  Deo  volente^  to  make  some  sojourn  there,  and 
return  to  the  subject. 

F.   ARNOLD. 
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"Welcome,  welcome!^  cried  a  stout,  old-fashioned  gentleman, 
trudging  out  from  the  ancient  porch  of  his  Manor  House,  between 
two  banks  of  sno^,  to  greet  a  newly-arrived  guest^ — a  traveller, 
wrapped  in  every  modem  invention  for  keeping  out  the  cold. 

"  Thanks,"  replied  a  muffled  voice,  which  found  its  way  dimly 
through  a  huge  comforter,  "  I'm  not  sorry  to  see  the  glow  of  your 
fires  after  my  day's  journey.     Is  my  aunt  well  ?" 

Once  out  of  the  fly,  the  large  and  strong-looking  man  of  thirty- 
five  or  so,  rather  astonished  his  host  and  hostess  by  the  number  of 
coats  and  wraps  he  deposited  in  the  hall. 

"  Still  a  bachelor,  Tom ! "  exclaimed  old  Mr.  Ashford,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  thinking  how  he  would  have  scorned  to  coddle 
himself  like  this  when  he  was  in  his  thirties. 

"  Yes,  uncle,  no  doubt  about  that,"  announced  Tom  Blackett, 
complacently  walking  into  the  drawing-room,  "and  likely  to 
remain  so.     Wives  are  a  mistake." 

The  ribbons  in  Mrs.  Ashford's  cap  fluttered,  but  she  laughed, 
and  said,  good-humouredly : 

"  Then  you  have  learned  to  take  good  care  of  yourself,  as  yon 
won't  let  a  wife  help  you  !  But,  here  is  omr  Nelly — ^grown  up  since 
we  last  saw  you." 

"Our  Nelly" — a  graceful  brown-haired  girl — had  watched  the 
arrival,  and  the  comers  of  her  pretty  mouth  were  drawn  down  to 
hide  a  mixture  of  amusement  and  contempt ;  but  she  came  forward 
in  the  firelight,  and  greeted  the  guest  with  a  shy  grace. 

"Women  everywhere!"  was  Tom's  inwardly  dissatisfied  ex- 
clamation, while  outwardly  he  politely  returned  the  greeting.  '*  I 
thought  'twas  safe  here — ^forgot  about  that  child." 

It  needed  a  few  days  to  Christmas,  and,  as  is  usual  in  country 
houses  of  the  right  sort,  preparations  were  occupying  everyone, 
from  mistress  to  scullery-maid.  There  was  no  thought  of  keeping 
Christmas  by  giving  a  dinner  a  la  Rusae^  attended  by  feshionably 
dressed,  languid  guests,  whose  shake  of  the  hand  has  about  as 
much  warmth  as  a  fish's  tail,  and  who  lisp  "  merry  Christmas "  to 
each  other  in  an  unbelieving  kind  of  way  that  is  worse  than  useless. 
No  I  old  Mr.  Ashford  had  preserved  a  remembrance  of  the  season 
as  it  was  in  his  young  days,  and,  as  his  neighbourhood  was  a  slow 
one — a  village  where  old  men  still  wore  smock  j&XKiks,  and  old 
women  were  thankful  for  scarlet  cloaks,  where  the  school  children 
did  not  sport  gay  flowers  and  feathers  in  their  hats,  and  where 
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"  squire"  was  a  willingly  respected  ilidividual — the  spirit  of  plum- 
pudding  reigned  supreme. 

"NeUy,"  said  her  mother,  busily  sorting  out  keys  from  her 
basket  after  breakfast,  "  will  you  help  me  make  up  the  grocery 
parcels  for  the  widows  ?** 

"WTiat  widows?"  inquired  bachelor  Tom,  looking  lazily  over 
his  book. 

"  Old  women  of  the  ^'illage  ;  Nelly  has  to  take  them  stuff  for 
their  puddings  to-day." 

"  Cousin  Tom,  would  you  like  to  carry  the  basket  ?  "  asked  Nelly, 
demurely. 

Mr.  Ashford  laughed  as  he  pinched  his  daughter's  cheek, 
"  That's  not  fair,  Nelly ;  you  can't  expect  a  confirmed  bachelor  to 
do  much  to  benefit  widows." 

"  Oh,"  said  Tom,  rising  awkwardly, "  this  is  too  much !  Ill  come, 
of  course." 

"Thank  you!"  said  Nelly,  quietly,  "you  shouldn't  bear  them 
any  ill-will  now,  you  know,  because  the  poor  men  are  released  1 " 

Mrs.  Ashford  buried  her  head  in  a  cupboard,  and  Tom  was  not 
sure  what  to  make  of  things  ;  however,  the  parcels  were  soon  done 
up,  and,  as  the  village  was  near,  the  labomr  of  leaving  them  was 
light.  It  was  a  new  sensation,  too,  to  the  man  whose  life  had 
been  spent  in  cities,  and  whose  cares  had  been  few,  to  see  aged 
faces  lighting  up  with  thankful  pleasure — ^not  only  at  the  gifts, 
but  the  kindly  words  of  the  pretty  girl  whose  basket  he  carried ; 
and  he  thought  it  had  a  pleasant  look  to  see  little  rosy  children 
making  their  curtsies,  and  watching  for  the  young  lady's  smile. 

"  All  bosh,  I  daresay ;  but  pretty,"  he  nmiinated. 

The  walk  home  was  interrupted  by  meeting  the  old  vicar  and 
his  young  curate. 

"  Ah,  Nelly,  Nelly  ! "  said  the  old  man,  "  I'm  very  lame  to-day ; 
but  Mr.  Arnold  here  will  give  any  directions  about  the  church 
decorations  that  you  wish.     When  can  you  see  to  them  ?" 

"  Directly  after  lunch,"  said  Nelly,  brightly.  "  I  have  been 
making  some  wreaths  at  home,  and  I  am  going  to  the  church  with 
them." 

"  Any  help  I  can  be.  Miss  Ashford — ,"  began  the  curate. 

"  Oh,  yes,  thanks  !  please  come ;  and  at  four  o'clock  I'll 
give  you  some  tea  in  return  for  your  services,"  and  she  nodded 
ferewell. 

"  I  hate  curates,"  remarked  cousin  Tom. 

"How  unkind  !  they  are  such  good  creatures." 

"  They  make  fools  of  women,  and  women  make  fools  of  them ! " 
pursued  the  bachelor.  "  I  shall  go  out  with  my  gun  this  after- 
noon," he  added,  irrelevantly. 

"I  would,"  responded  Nelly,  cheerily;  "and  I  daresay  you'll  hit 
somethinff .     The  poor  birds  are  half  fi-ozen ! " 

Here  9iey   entered   the   churchyard   and   walked   through   it 
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towards  the  Manor  House.  Nelly  climbed  on  a  stone,  and  peeped 
in  at  the  vestry  window. 

**  Such  lovely  holly !  make  haste  home  to  lunch,  cousin  Tom ; 
well  get  a  good  long  afternoon — ^you  for  sport  and  me  for— 
decorations." 

"Decorations!*'  muttered  Tom  Blackett,  watching  the  light 
form  bounding  up  the  stone  steps  of  the  house ;  and  then  he  told 
himself  he  was  a  fool,  and  asked  himself  what  it  mattered  to  him 
if  his  cousin  liked  curates  ? 

Mr.  Ashford  heartily  encouraged  his  nephew's  desire  for  sport, 
and  offered  to  start  him  fairly  for  his  afternoon's  work,  before 
driving  six  miles  to  sit  with  other  worthy  magistrates  who  had 
a  poaching  affray  to  consider. 

"  I  hope  the  poor  fellows  will  not  be  heavily  punished,"  mur- 
mured the  tender-hearted  Mrs.  Ashford;  "  remember,  William,  it 
is  Christmas-time  ! " 

"  Mercy  trying  to  tamper  with  Justice !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashford,  in 
mock  horror ;  adding,  however,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  don't  like  being 
hard  myself,  mother;  so  don't  distress  yourself." 

"  There  ought  to  be  no  preserving,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
poaching,"  announced  Nelly,  with  the  generous  ignorance  of 
eighteen. 

"  Hush,  my  dear !  that's  absurd  from  the  daughter  of  a  man 
whose  money  lies  in  his  acres,"  remonstrated  her  father. 

**  Very  well,  papa ;  I'm  off  now  to  the  church.  I  wish  the  robins 
had  all  the  berries  I'm  going  to  use  !  "  She  ran  for  her  hat  and 
jacket,  and  popped  her  head  in  just  before  starting,  the  drooping 
feather  of  her  black  beaver  giving  a  soft  shade  to  her  sweet  fiace, 
full  of  merriment. 

"  Tell  them  to  have  tea  at  four  o'clock,  mother;  I  am  going  to 
bring  Mr.  Arnold  home  then,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  back 
to  the  church  afterwards." 

Cousin  Tom  shouldered  his  gun,  and  accompanied  his  uncle 
through  several  snowy  fields,  listening  to,  and  trying  to  understand 
long  explanations  as  to  the  growing  of  mangel-wurzels,  and  the 
true  causes  of  farmers'  losses  in  England.  Had  he  taken  in  but 
one-half  the  sound  sense  uttered  he  would  have  returned  from  his 
Christmas  visit  with  much  valuable  information  for  future  use ; 
but  a  strange  restlessness  pursued  him,  and  he  was  several  times 
on  the  point  of  interrupting  his  uncle's  remarks  by  a  sharp  com- 
plaint and  caution  regarding  curates ! 

Happily,  Mr.  Ashford  discovered  that  it  was  time  to  start  for  his 
magisterial  engagement,  and  Tom  Blackett  and  his  gun  were  left 
in  company.  The  afternoon  was  gloomy — a  grey  light  resting  on 
bare  hedges  and  trees,  and  making  the  snow  look  colder.  Tom 
was  not  an  ardent  sportsman,  and  akeady  wished  he  had  ensconced 
himself  by  the  glorious  fire  in  the  Manor  dining-room,  with  one  of 
Mudie's  latest  novels  in  his  hand.     You  see,  he  was  a  Ix)ndon  man, 
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and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  such  dreary  afternoons  as 
the  present  at  his  club. 

Finally,  without  firing  a  shot — ^a  fact  which  the  numbed  birds 
celebrated  by  a  twitter  of  congratulation — Tom  Blackett  turned 
towards  home.  The  grey  tower  of  the  little  church  was  his  guide, 
and,  when  he  reached  the  kitchen  premises  of  the  Manor  House,  he 
fired  off  his  gun  and  walked  in,  mistaking  the  kitchen  door  for  one 
leading  to  the  stairs,  and  intending  to  pass  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  liouse  towards  the  dining-room.  The  fat  cook  was  up  to  her 
elbows  in  flour,  and  large  pans  of  puddine  mixture  stood  about. 
Many  servants  worked  and  chattered  together.  Bits  of  holly  were 
fixed  in  the  brass  candlesticks,  and  a  pretty  housemaid  simpered 
as  she  paused  under  a  bunch  of  mistletoe  to  address  Tom. 

"  Miss  Nelly  is  gone  back  to  the  church,  Sir.  Will  you  please  to 
have  some  tea?" 

No,  Tom  scorned  tea ;  but  he  went  on  to  the  hall,  and  put  away  his 
gun ;  after  this  took  a  glass  of  claret.  Then,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  he  wondered  why  he  did  not  sit  down  in  the  lately-coveted 
arm-chair  and  read  ?  "  It  must  be  the  exhilarating  air — makes  one 
restless !  "  he  decided,  and  forthwith,  after  indulging  in  this  ex- 
clamation, strolled  out  again  towards  the  church. 

It  was  quite  dark  now,  but  there  were  candles  in  the  vestry,  and 
Tom  was  tall  enough  to  see  through  the  window  Nelly  had  climbed 
to  in  the  morning.  He  looked — and  shook  with  impotent  wrath. 
Nelly's  back  was  turned  to  him,  but  her  pretty  head,  shaded  by  its 
quaint  hat,  was  bent,  and  listening ;  and  the  curate's  face  was  ftill 
of  impassioned  eloquence,  as  he  spoke  words  which  Tom  could  not 
hear ;  and  he  only  waited  to  see  that  Nelly  held  out  her  hand, 
which  was  eagerly  clasped  by  the  curate,  and  then  turned  and 
walked  hastily  back  to  the  house,  where  he  entered  a  small  morning 
room,  strewn  with  evergreens.  These  he  trod  heavily  over,  and 
was  unfortimate  enough  to  drive  a  stray  tin-tack  through  his  boot, 
just  before  Nelly  entered,  singing  like  a  lark. 

"  Cousin  Tom !  are  you  going  to  decorate  ?  Ah  !  who  does  not 
love  Christmas  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  joyously. 

"  /  don't !  "  growled  cousin  Tom. 

"  Tovb^  Tom ! "  cried  Nelly,  innocently.  "  I  thought  you  were 
such  a  jolly  fellow  !  " 

He  was  about  to  reply,  "  So  I  am,"  but  felt  too  sulky. 

"  Nothing  but  greens  all  over  the  place,"  he  grrunbled,  sitting 
down  to  examine  the  puncture  made  by  the  tack  in  his  boot;  "to 
say  nothing  of  tangled  string  and  beastly  nails.  Ran  one  into  my 
foot  just  now ! " 

"Ah!"  said  Nelly,  with  angelic  sweetness,  "I  see  you  don't 
like  my  decorations." 

"  I  don't  mind  decorations,"  explained  Tom,  gloomily.  "  It 
isn't  that  I  but,  I  say,  can't  a  fellow — a  girl  I  mean — decorate 
unless  she  has  got  a  snivelling  curate  to  help  her  ?  " 
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"  Now,  cousin  Tom,  that  is  rude  !  Of  course  I  can't  reach  great 
high  pillars,  and  mamma  doesn't  like  me  to  be  alone  in  the  church, 
and  papa  is  so  fond  of  Mr.  Arnold.  He  often  says  he  feels  like  a 
father  to  him." 

And  here  the  small  hands  were  folded,  and  the  demure  hesid 
poised  on  one  side  like  a  sanctimonious  robin's. 

**  Confound  him  ! "  muttered  Tom  between  his  teeth ;  and  then 
Nelly  darted  off,  as  the  dressing-bell  sounded. 

Christmas  eve  witnessed  another  arrival — that  of  Nelljr^s  favourite 
school  friend,  Amy  Walters.  A  gentle,  fair-haired  girl ;  one  who 
had  listened  to,  and  smiled  at  Nelly's  merry  prattle  in  school-days, 
but  whose  heart  had  always  been  steady  and  sober. 

Tom  Blackett  kept  out  of  the  way  until  nearly  five  o'clock^ 
when  he  opened  the  dining-room  door.  The  fire  had  not  been 
stirred  for  some  time,  and  the  room  was  dim ;  but  he  saw  that 
two  persons  were  seated  on  the  sofa,  and  earnest  words,  to  say 
nothing  of  very  close  neighbourhood,  resolved  him  that  he  had 
disturbed  a  pair  of  lovers;  and,  of  course,  he  said  to  himself^ 
with  an  unexplainable  disgust,  these  lovers  were  NeDy  and  the 
curate. 

"  London's  the  place  for  me  !"  decided  bachelor  Tom.  "I  must 
eat  my  Christmas  dinner  here,  and  have  urgent  business  letters 
next  morning.  (Mem. — post  one  to  myself  to-morrow  after 
church.)  " 

He  went  to  his  own  room,  where  a  glorious  fire  was  burning, 
and  resolved  to  keep  out  of  everyone's  way  until  dinner  time.  As 
a  man  preparing  for  a  life  of  single-blessedness,  Tom  Blackett  had 
cultivated  such  resources  as  should  give  him  interest  and  occupa- 
tion in  lonely  hours.  One  of  these  was  the  writing  of  essays  on 
persons  and  things  in  the  abstract ;  and  now  the  notion  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  drew  out  his  excellent  travelling  stock  of  writing 
materials,  which  included  some  large  blue  sheets  of  foolscap  paper, 
and  several  yards  of  red  tape,  which  he  liked  to  have  handy  for 
tying  up  the  interesting  MSS.  when  completed. 

The  sturdy  bachelor  drew  a  writing-table  in  front  of  the  fire,  lit 
the  pleasantly-shaded  lamp,  and  tried  all  the  chairs  to  see  which 
suited  best  the  position  in  which  an  author  could  comfortably 
compose  and  carry  out  his  ideas.  Suited,  at  last,  in  this  respect,  Tom 
dipped  a  new  quill  in  the  ink,  and  almost  involuntarily  headed 
the  blank  sheet  of  paper  with  an  abstract  question. 

"  WTiat  is  a  curate  ?  " 

He  did  not  at  first  think  he  had  meant  to  write  that ;  but  some- 
how there  came  a  relieved  feeling  when  he  saw  the  subject  defined 
before  him,  and  the  quill  pen  slipped  over  the  paper  with  a 
velocity  he  had  never  remembered  before  in  any  of  nis  literaij' 
efforts.  It  was  a  really  spirited  composition,  and  embraced  almost 
all  the  thrilling  scenes  in  a  curate's  supposed  existence.  He  was 
one  moment  described  as  a  miserable  tea-drinker,  and  receiver  of 
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worked  slippers  from  girls  he  never  meant  to  marry ;  a  man  who 
sought  the  society  of  those  who  plentifully  buttered  their  muffins 
and  toast;  next,  he  was  a  wine-bibber — a  Lothario — ^a  fr^ud  upon 
all  honesty  of  principle.  Tom  was  busy  reading  over  the  most 
uncharitable  bits  with  great  gusto,  and  even  adding  venom  to  the 
sting  by  foot-notes  in  red  ink,  when  he  heard  a  tap  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  I "  he  called,  first  guiltily  covering  the  close-written 
l>ages  with  a  newspaper. 

"  Hot  water,  Sir,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid,  entering.  "  I  saw 
you  hadn't  taken  it  in.  Sir.  The  bell  rang,  Sir,  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago."^ 

*^  Good  gracious ! "  exclaimed  Tom,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  Only 
ten  minutes  to  dress  for  dinner  I  " 

The  MS.  was  bundled  into  a  portmanteau,  and  the  process  of 
rushing  into  dress  clothes  commenced ;  and  just  as  the  dinner  bell 
sounded  Tom  Blackett  descended,  and  met  the  party  crossing  the 
hall.  Mr.  Ashford  took  in  pretty  Amy  Walters,  the  vicar  escorted 
Mrs.  Ashford,  and  Nelly  brought  up  the  rear,  leaning  on  the  curate's 
arm,  and  snailing  roguishly  at  him. 

Tom  rejoiced  in  tne  thought  that  he  had  immortalised  himself, 
and  that  the  MS.,  now  locked  in  his  portmanteau,  would  one  day 
show  the  worid  what  imchained  beasts  were  amongst  the  lambs  of 
the  world. 

After  dinner,  he  endeavoured  to  carry  off  the  situation  by 
making  himself  agreeable  to  Amy  Walters ;  and  it  puzzled  and 
enraged  him  not  a  little  when  that  tall,  rather  solenm  young 
clergyman  exhibited  signs  of  grave  discomfort  and  uneasiness. 

"Confound  him  !  Does  he  want  all  the  girls  for  himself?  Just 
like  those  conceited  parsons ! " 

And  he  redoubled  his  attentions,  and  quite  out-shone  himself  in 
pretty  speeches,  and  graces  of  manner.  Nelly  looked  suprised,  and 
a  Uttle  depressed;  and  finally  the  curate,  who  had  not  succeeded 
in  discomfiting  Mr.  Tom,  addressed  himself  to  Nelly^s  mother. 
This  good  lady,  who  was  engaged  at  a  tray  of  refreshments,  called 
Tom's  attention  to  herself,  and  took  an  opi)ortunity  of  smoothing 
matters. 

"  You  know,  Tom,  a  confirmed  bachelor  doesn't  notice  things 
always;  but  our  little  fi*iend  Amy  has  just  renewed  her  engagement 
to  Mr.  Arnold." 

"MTiat  do  you  mean?"  interrupted  Tom,  dropping  a  plate  in 
his  astonishment. 

"  Didn't  Nelly  tell  you  ? "  said  the  old  lady,  wonderingly. 
"  ^Tiy,  they  met  here  last  summer,  and  he  proposed — ^then  they 
had  a  tiff  about  something  I  don't  understand,  some  lover's  non- 
sense; and  Nelly  made  peace  between  them.  So  don't  you  see — '* 
"  Yes ;  I  see  what  a  fool  I  am ! "  grumbled  Tom,  watching 
abstractedly  the  efforts  of  a  servant  who  was  employed  to  pick  up 
the  broken  plate. 
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After  that  he  looked  kindly  at  the  curate,  and  urged  him  to 
take  some  hot  toddy ;  and  he  smiled  benignly  on  the  engaged 
maiden,  and  addressed  her  no  more.  Then  he  wondered  where 
Nelly  was,  and  he  found  her  amongst  the  holly  in  the  morning 
room.  She  was  standing  in  the  prettiest  attitude,  with  her  han<^ 
raising  a  heavy  wreath  to  the  beam  across  the  room;  and  bachelor 
Tom  sprang  to  help  her,  and  saw  signs  of  tears  on  her  &ce.  What 
happened  next  I  don't  know,  but  two  engaged  couples  went  to 
church  next  morning,  and  when  Amy  saw  now  near  together  the 
other  pair  were  seated,  sharing  their  hymn-book,  etc.,  she  gently 
sighed  for  her  beloved  one  who  was  in  the  reading-desk — quite  a 

long  way  off,  but  looking  sweet  in  his  surplice. 

•         •••••••• 

"  Tom,  dear,  what  is  a  curate?"  asked  Nelly,  demurely.  "Tve 
just  found  several  sheets  closely  writteu  about  it  in  your  port- 
manteau, but  can't  read  the  writing." 

Her  husband  had  forgotten  that  wives  meddle  with  the  packing, 
and  he  had  been  so  snort  a  time  married  he  did  not  like  to  say 
the  disagreeable  things  that  would  have  shut  up  the  conversation 
A  few  years  later. 

"Really  don't  know,  my  love.  Lots  of  old  papers  I  must  burn. 
Used  to  amuse  myself  scribbling  before  I  was  married." 

"  Tom,"  said  Nelly,  solemnly,  "  don't  prevaricate !  Just  confess 
at  once,  you  wrote  all  that  wicked  abuse  wiien  you  were  so 
awfully  jealous  last  Christmas." 

"  Jealous,  indeed ! "  said  Tom,  contemptuously. 

M.   DOUGLAS. 
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By  ANNIE  THOMAS  (Mbs.  Pbndbb  Oudlip), 

ATJTHOR  OF  **  DKNIS  DONNE,"  **  PLATED  OUT,"  "  BYRE  OF  BLBNDON,"  ETC. 

Chapter  VII. 

FANNY   YEARNS  FOR ? 

The  travelling  has  been  very  pleasant,  pleasant  as  only  wealth  and 
experience  can  make  travelling,  and,  while  it  has  lasted,  Ethel  has 
scarcely  been  conscious  of  missing  anything ;  for  the  girl  is  still 
yonng  enough  and  fresh  enough  to  find  happiness  in  mere  change 
of  scene ;  and,  moreover,  she  has  been  the  pet  of  the  party.  All 
things  have  been  made  to  mould  themselves  to  her  wishes,  and 
the  feeling  of  consequence  this  course  of  treatment  has  engendered 
has  been  very  delightful  to  her. 

Two -or  three  people  who  were  not  in  the  original  programme 
have  joined  the  party  at  various  places.  The  Bishop  and  his 
daughter  ran  against  them  as  they  saimtered  through  a  Surrey 
village  one  evening,  in  a  way  that  would  have  surprised  Lady 
St.  Just  and  Ethel  much  less  than  it  did  if  they  had  only  known 
that  Mrs.  Heatherley  had  written  to  the  Bishop  three  days  before, 
hinting  that  a  rencontre  with  him  in  this  very  place  would  be  one 
of  the  nappiest  incidents  of  the  tour.  This  bait  would,  she  well 
knew,  be  quite  suflScient  to  catch  his  lordship  were  it  not  for  his 
daughter  ?  That  young  lady  being  capable  of  interfering  success- 
fully for  the  salvation  of  her  parent  if  free  herself,  it  was  necessary 
to  hang  a  tempting  bait  out  for  her  also,  therefore,  Mrs. 
Heatherley  threw  a  September  fly  for  her,  and  landed  her 
cleverly. 

"  I  am  sure  Miss  Templeton  and  you  will  both  be  glad  to  hear 
that  poor  Lord  Kenmare  has  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
crushing  eflFects  of  the  grief  he  felt  at  his  brother's  death  to 
promise  to  join  us  at  Weybridge,  and,  after  a  few  days  spent 
there  in  sketching,  boating,  and  fishing,  to  go  on  with  us  to  Boyne 
Place,"  the  pretty  little  widow  wrote,  laughing  to  herself  the 
while,  and  telling  herself  that  "  dear  Fanny  will  leap  at  this  bait, 
and  bring  dear  Fapa  to  my  feet  without  delay,  rather  than  lose 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  her  pretty  innocence  and  dis- 
interestedness to  Kenmare  in  the  midst  of  river  scenery!  Let 
her  come !    He  will  never  even  see  her  when  my  Ethel  is  by." 

VOL.  VI.  HH 
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So  they  are  at  Weybridge  now,  spending  the  late  August  dajs 
very  happily,  according  to  their  respective  lights.  Lady  St.  Just, 
who  really  loves  Ethel  Heatherley  for  her  frankness  and  good 
looks,  loves  sketching  also,  and  is  well  satisfied  to  sit  for  hours  in 
one  of  the  exquisite  glades  on  St.  George's  Hill,  while  the  young 
folks  roam  about,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  wood,  or  to  float  idly 
in  a  boat  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Thames,  while  Kenmaie 
teaches  Ethel  how  to  hold  her  line,  and  takes  the  little  roach  and 
barbel  oflF  her  hook,  with  a  lingering  tenderness  that  is  a  mad- 
dening thing  for  Miss  Templeton  to  witness. 

For  Fanny  does  not  do  herself  the  injustice  of  absenting  hersdf 
from  any  of  these  lounges  through  the  wood  and  on  the  river,  and, 
to  her  surprise,  Ethel  never  seems  to  wish  to  rid  them  of  her 
(Fanny's)  companionship.  The  Bishop's  daughter  is  fieurly  puzzled 
by  this  toleration,  and  is  vexedly  uncertain  whether  it  is  attri- 
butable to  indiflference  to  Kenmare  or  contempt  for  her  own 
charms.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  she  takes  advantage  of  it  to  the 
utmost,  and  gives  them  all  to  understand  that  "  dear  Ethel  can't 
bear  to  be  a  moment  without  her."  And  as  Ethel  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  contradict  this  statement,  or  in  any  way  to  tone  it 
down,  Kenmare  is  compelled  to  take  a  part  constantly  in  a  trio 
while  he  is  pining  for  a  duet. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Ethel  is  almost  fflad  of  the  girlish  vigilance 
which  protects  her  from  an  outspoken  avowal  from  Kenmare. 
For  she  is  tempest-tossed  in  her  own  soul  now  by  reason  of 
the  doubt  of  him,  which  Walter  G-iflford's  continued  silence  is 
causing  her  to  feel.  And,  worse  than  the  silence,  is  the  rumour 
which  every  now  and  again  floats  past  her  unwilling  ear  relative 
to  the  beauty,  and  bewitching  charms  and  caprices,  and  the  lavish 
liberality  to  the  poor,  of  Miss  Somerset,  "the  doctor's  sister^s 
friend." 

There  is  much  of  the  happiness  of  "  stolen  joy  "  in  this  period 
to  Kenmare.  He  has  joined  them  at  Lady  St.  Just's  bidding,  and 
his  father  is  well  pleased  that  it  should  be  so,  for  every  day  the 
Marquis  hopes  to  hear  they  are  at  Boyne  Gate,  in  Caroline's  atmo- 
sphere. An  additional  source  of  peace  and  satis&ction  to  Lord 
Monkstown  may  be  found  in  the  fisuit  of  his  utter  ignorance  and 
unsuspicion  of  Miss  Heatherley  being  the  girl  for  whom  his  only 
son's  heart  is  sick. 

His  son  has  not  kept  him  in  the  dark  as  to  the  names  of  the  other 
guests  of  Lady  St.  Just.  With  a  half-sense  of  its  being  better  to  be 
ingenuous  than  secret.  Lord  Kenmare  has  written :  *^  'mere  are  three 
or  four  people  here  who  seem  to  mean  staying  on  at  Boyne  Ctete.  The 
Bishop  of  Allerton  Towers,  an  old  chap  who  would  always  be  Vicar  of 
Bray,  and  who  promotes  men  of  power  and  promise  in  his  diocese 
without  regard  to  their  views,  provided  they  can  serve  him  when 
promoted;  and  his  daughter,  a  girlish  young  creature,  who  means, 
I  fancy,  to  be  Lady  Kenmare;  Grove,  the  Bishop's  chaplain, a 
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right  good  fellow,  and  Mrs.  Heatherley  and  her  daughter.  Mrs.  H. 
means  the  Bishop,  as  decidedly  as  the  Bishop's  daughter  means 
me,  and  if  the  latter  goes  on  neglecting  her  home  policy  on  the 
chance  of  widening  her  borders  and  annexing  me,  she  will  find 
herself  liberally  endowed  with  a  step-mother  before  she  has 
time  for  protest  or  resistance." 

"The  governor  can  never  say  that  I  have  kept  Ethel's  being 
here  dark,"  Kenmare  tells  himself  boldly  as  he  finishes  writing 
this  letter,  which  carries  the  happy  conviction  to  his  father's  mind 
that  "  the  boy  is  safe  enough  witn  the  St.  Just  set." 

But  though  Kenmare  teus  himself  that  he  is  putting  himself 
beyond  the  reach  of  reproach  by  writing  thus,  his  conscience  tells 
him  that  he  is  acting  disingenuously  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  not 
deceitfully,  in  throwing  his  father  oflF  the  right  track  by  his  men- 
tion of  the  Bishop's  daughter,  and  mere  cursory  allusion  to  Miss 
Heatherley.  It  is  in  vain  he  tells  himself  that  he  has  written 
nothing  but  the  truth.  He  knows  that  he  has  suppressed  the 
only  part  of  it  which  holds  vital  interest  for  his  father. 

The  hotel  at  which  they  have  temporarily  established  themselves 
in  Weybridge  is  down  close  by  the  ferry.  You  have  only  to  saunter 
a  few  yards  along  the  road,  turn  a  comer  round  a  hedge,  and  you 
find  yourself  on  a  slope  of  grass  with  the  broad  shining  river 
nmning  along  at  your  feet. 

The  silence  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  are  very  conducive  to 
sentiment,  especially  by  moonlight;  and  by  moonlight  Lord 
Kenmare  strives  to  teach  the  full  beauty  of  it,  and  of  all  the 
possibilities  it  suggests,  to  Ethel. 

They  are  come  to  the  very  last  August  days  now,  and  the  harvest 
moon  is  nearly  full.  Dinner  is  over,  and  the  elders  of  the  party  have 
settled  themselves  to  the  work  that  so  speedily  brings  its  own 
sweet  reward,  of  peeling  peaches,  and  pouring  out  the  wines  that  best 
assimilate  with  the  subtle  flavour  of  the  firmt.  The  young  people 
have  strolled  out,  nominally  to  look  at  the  effect  of  the  moon  over 
the  extreme  tip  of  the  highest  chimney-pot.  When  they  have 
admired  this  exhaustively,  a  suggestion  floats  in  the  air  as  to  their 
going  down  to  the  river,  and  Ethel  and  Miss  Templeton  act  on  it 
at  once. 

"  We  ought  to  follow  the  ladies  and  see  that  they  come  to  no 
harm,"  Lord  Kenmare  says  to  Mr.  Grove,  and  the  latter  imme- 
diately assenting  (though  at  the  same  time  he  practically  remarks 
that  "  the  ladies  are  safe  enough  "),  the  quartette  presently  stand 
on  the  bank,  looking  out  at  the  ferry. 

Suddenly  the  boat  glides  close  up  to  them,  and,  without  giving 
a  thought  to  the  consequences,  Ethel  slips  her  hand  out  fix>m 
Miss  Templeton's  restraining  arm,  and  reaching  a  step  forward, 
cries: 

"  Let  us  cross  over  to  the  other  side,  do  ?  Who  will  come 
>rithme?" 

hh2 
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"  You  must  not  think  of  it,  Ethel,"  Fanny  says,  assummg  the 
duenna  demeanour  far  too  naturally  to  be  in  keeping  wim  the 
youthful  r6le  she  desires  to  play.  "Papa  won't  like  it,  and  Fm 
sure  Lady  St.  Just — " 

"  Mother  won't  mind  my  going,  I  know  that,"  Ethel  laughs. 
"  You  had  better  all  three  of  you  go  back  and  proclaim  that  you 
have  no  part  with  disobedient  me.     I  mean  to  go  over." 

"  And  I  mean  to  come  with  you,"  Kenmare  cries,  jumping  into 
the  boat,  and  drawing  Ethel  after  him,  and  in  an  instant  the 
ferry-man  pushes  oflF.  rerhaps  he  feels  that  the  young  pair  in  the 
boat  are  not  dependent  for  their  current  happiness  upon  the  other 
pair  on  the  bank. 

Miss  Templeton's  delicate  pink  cheeks  grew  rosier  even  in  the 
cold  moonlignt. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  audacious  girl  as  Ethel  Heatherley?" 
she  exclaims,  "  dragging  Lord  Kenmare  away  alone  with  her  in 
this  way ;  her  conduct  would  be  bold  and  disgusting  even  if  she 
were  not  engaged,  as  it  is  it's  disgraceful  beyond  everything." 

"  It  was  not  Miss  Heatherley's  doings  that  the  boat  puMied  oflf 
without  us,"  Mr.  Grove  laughs ;  "  she  wanted  us  all  to  go,  if  yon 
remember ;  it  is  Lord  Kenmare  who  has  seized  the  opportunity." 

"  The  opportunity ! — ^for  what  ?  " 

"  For  being  alone  with  the  girl  he  loves." 

"  Nonsense  !  she  compels  him  to  pay  her  attention  by  flirting  at 
him  abominably,  but  I  am  sure  he's  not  serious,"  Fanny  says, 
sharply ;  "  I  could  tell  by  the  way  he  looked  at  me  as  he  got  in 
that  he  wanted  me  to  go  too ;  but  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  doing 
such  things,"  she  winds  up,  lamely. 

"  I  think  you're  mistaken  about  his  having  wished  you  to  go 
with  them,"  Grove  says,  simply ;  and  then,  without  having  the 
slightest  desire  to  mortify  her,  but  just  because  it  is  the  case  and 
he  knows  it,  he  adds : 

"I  saw  him  slip  a  coin  into  the  ferry-man's  hand,  and  heard 
him  whisper  ^  Shove  oflF.'  I  wish  him  success  with  Miss  Heatherley, 
with  all  my  heart ;  shell  make  a  splendid  little  marchioness  and 
an  equally  good  wife." 

Miss  Templeton  shivers  as  she  hears  her  own  fears  and  sus- 
picions confirmed  in  this  way,  and  a  gnawing  desire  to  put  herself 
beyond  liord  Kenmare's  reach  should  he  even  yet  repent  him  of 
his  evil  ways  and  want  to  reach  her,  takes  possession  of  her.  She 
has  resolved  that  she  will  not  return  to  AUerton  Towers  a  firee  and 
fetterless  thing.  As  the  Bishop's  daughter  she  knows  that  she  is 
pretty  nearly  played  out.  Bu  tas  the  ambitious,  gracious,  patro- 
nising, powerful  wife  of  a  rising  man,  she  may  still  play  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  secular  element  of  clerical  life  in  the  diocese. 

And  who  so  fitted  to  rise  as  the  man  standing  by  her  side  ? 
Her  father's  chaplain,  the  one  who  steers  the  Bishop  over  stormy 
seas  with  such  safety  and  discretion !     There  hangs  about  him, 
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too,  a  halo  of  romance,  for  he  has  loved  her  long  and  well,  she 
firmly  believes,  and  nothing  less  than  the  prospect  of  a  coronet 
would  have  made  her  waver  from  him.  As  it  is,  she  congratulates 
herself  on  the  wavering  having  all  been  done  cautiously  and 
decently,  or  having  been  all  done  "  inwardly,"  in  feet,  and  so  being 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  the  course  of  the  few  minutes  that  elapse  between  the  ferry- 
boat leaving  the  Weybridge  bank  and  gaining  the  Shepperton 
side.  Miss  Templeton,  though  she  watches  it  with  all  she  has 
of  heart  in  her  eyes,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  Mr.  Grove 
deserves  to  be  rewarded  by  her  for  his  touching  devotion  and 
fidelity,  and  that  she  will  reward  him."  It  will  be  doubly  his 
duty  after  this  to  preserve  papa  from  all  those  perils  to  which 
bishops,  who  must  talk  (and  can't  talk)  in  convocation  and  else- 
where, are  liable.  And  it  will  be  doubly  pleasant  for  her  to  lay 
this  honourable  onus  upon  him  now  on  this  evening,  when  Lord 
Kemnare  may  be  conceited  enough  to  suppose  that  she  is  suflFering 
fi'om  his  desertion. 

It  does  not  occur  to  her  for  a  moment  that,  having  herself 
loosened  Mr.  Grove's  shackles,  he  may  be  imwilling  and  unready  to 
tighten  them  again.  He  has  been  so  consistently  kind,  courteous, 
cheerful,  affable  and  well  satisfied  during  these  last  few  weeks  in 
which  she  has  been  considerately  letting  him  down  from  the  giddy 
eminence  of  her  flattering  regard,  that  she  feels  safe  in  the  con- 
viction that  he  has  not  observed  the  change.  And  though  it  is 
mortifyinff  to  feel  that  he  has  been  so  unobservant  of  aught  that 
concerns  her,  still  the  law  of  compensation  works,  and  she  admits 
that  in  this  case  it  is  better  so. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  begin  again  with  him  after  being  out  of  practice 
80  long ;  but  mere  diflBculty  is  not  suflScient  to  deter  Fanny.  As 
soon  as  she  can  command  her  voice,  and  feel  sure  of  speaking  in 
8oft^  kindly  tones,  she  replies  to  his  remarks  about  Ethel  making  a 
splendid  marchioness  and  an  equally  good  wife  by  saying : 

"  If  you  really  think  there  is  a  probability  of  such  a  happy 
ending  to  this  thoughtless  freak  of  theirs,  they  will  be  just  as  well 
pleased  to  find  us  gone  when  they  come  back  as  waiting  for  them." 

"  Unquestionably  they  will :  are  you  feeling  cold  ?  Shall  we 
go  in  ?  "  he  asks  with  amiable,  ready,  obtuse  acquiescence. 

"Not  in  the  least  cold,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  go  in,"  she 
says,  lowering  her  voice  so  that  he  has  to  bend  his  head  towards 
her  in  order  to  catch  the  meaning  of  her  words.  Then  she  turns 
and  absbractedly  paces  along  very  slowly  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  homeward  one,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  courteously  paces 
along  by  her  side. 

The  moon  is  making  a  silver  pathway  up  the  river,  and  the 
silence  around  them  is  unbroken.  Now  or  never  is  the  time  for 
her  to  indicate  to  him  that  she  considers  their  relations  to  one 
another  are  imaltered. 
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"  This  is  very  sweet,**  she  begins,  looking  up  at  him,  and  her 
face,  rising  out  of  the  soft  masses  of  a  white  Shetland  shawl,  is 
very  young  and  innocent  in  the  moonlight. 

"Very  jolly,  indeed,"  he  says,  heartily.  And  she  replies,  "Yet 
I'm  sure  we  both  long  to  get  back  to  the  dear  old  Palace  gardens, 
where  we've  spent  so  naany,  many  happy  hours  together;  this 
travelling  about  is  very  nice,  but  we  always  seem  to  be  with  other 
people,  and  I  am  getting  tired  of  it ;  do  let  us  persuade  Papa  to 
give  up  Boyne  Gate  and  go  home,  when  the  others  leave  Wey- 
bridge.*' 

"  I  thought  you  were  enjoying  it,  and  looking  forward  to  the 
time  at  Boyne  Gate  as  much  as  any  of  us  ? "  he  says,  in  some 
surprise ;  and  then  he  is  conscious  that  Fanny  is  appealing  to  him 
witn  all  the  mute  power  of  appeal  there  is  in  woman.  Her  eyes 
are  raised  with  timid  tenderness  to  his,  her  hand  slips  into  his  ann 
in  order  that  she  may  steady  herself  in  crossing  a  rugged  hit  of 
turf,  and  the  words  she  murmurs  tremble  on  her  lips. 

"  Happy  1  Yes,  I  am  *  happy,'  because  after  all,  little  as  ve 
have  been  seeing  of  each  other  in  the  old  way  lately,  still  we  have 
been  together.  But  /  am  very  faithful  to  my  love  of  the  old  order 
of  things  at  the  Palace ;  you  never  read  to  me  here  as  you  used 
to  do  in  the  garden  at  home ;  these  people  come  between  us  and 
make  us  seem  to  drift  apart;  and — well!  altogether,  I  shall  be 
happier  when  we  are  home  again." 

He  cannot  help  understanding  that  she  is  ready  to  love  once 
again ;  but  he  knows  that  not  only  is  he  not  ready,  but  that  he 
never  will  be  able  to  make  himself  ready  any  more.  The  coldness 
that  he  knows  has  not  been  caprice  nor  uncertainty,  but  nothing 
better  than  cool  calculation  on  her  part  has  chilled  and  nipped  his 
budding  regard  for  her.  Nothing  will  ever  make  it  spring  forth 
and  bloom  again.  But  he  is  a  gentleman  and  he  likes  her,  and  is 
sorry  both  for  the  mistake  she  has  made  in  leaving  him,  and  for 
the  mistake  she  is  now  making  in  coming  back  to  him. 

"You're  very  fond  of  the  old  Palace,  are  you  not?"  he  says, 
kindly ;  and  then  he  goes  on,  "  I  don't  wonder  at  it  either,  for  I'm 
sure  if  it  had  been  my  home  as  long  as  it  has  been  yours,  I  should 
be  fond  of  it  too." 

"Are  you  not  fond  of  it  as  it  is?"  she  asks,  with  tender 
reproach,  and  he  thinks  it  better  for  them  both  that  he  should 
be  very  matter-of-fact  about  it. 

"  I  think  the  Palace  a  very  jolly  place  to  tent  in  for  a  time,  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  fear  a  cathedral-town  sphere  of  work  is  not  a 
congenial  one  to  me ;  it's  stagnating ;  the  chaplaincy  is  too  much 
of  a  sinecure  for  a  strong  young  fellow  like  me ;  I  ought  to  be  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  some  poor  fellow,  who  has  nearly  worn 
himself  out  in  his  work,  ought  to  have  my  easy  berth." 

"  Do  you  mean — ^you  ca'^t  mean  that  you  think  of  leaving  ?  " 
she  gasps. 
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**  Indeed  I  do,  Miss  Templeton ;  I  can  stand  contact  with  the 
rongh  edges  of  Ufe,  and  many  of  my  brethren  are  physically  im- 
able  to  do  that,  who  yet  would  fill  my  present  comfortable  niche 
quite  a$  well  as  I  do." 

"It  will  break  Papa's  heart  if  you  leave," she  says,  vehemently; 
and  then  with  a  sob,  she  adds  in  a  whisper,  "  and  mine,  too." 

"  Fm  sure  the  Bishop  will  feel  I'm  right,"  Mr.  Grove  says,  dis- 
creetly ignoring  the  whisper.  "  Look  1  they're  crossing  over  again. 
Shall  we  go  back  and  meet  them  ?  " 

Fanny's  clasp  on  his  arm  grows  tighter.'  Shall  she,  the  Bishop's 
daughter,  meekly  submit  to  being  conquered  and  discomfitted  by 
her  &ther's  chaplain.  It  is  not  love,  but  a  wild  craving  desire  to 
carry  her  point,  which  prompts  her  now. 

"Stop!*^  she  says,  passionately;  "forgive  me.  I  know  you 
have  fancied  me  cold  or  not  observant  of  your  aflFection  for  me,  but 
your  threat  to  go  has  shown  me  the  state  of  my  own  heart.  I 
cannot  let  you  go  without  telling  you  that  you  have  entirely  won 
me  now — ^for  I  cannot  part  with  you." 


Chapter  VIII. 

MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

Perhaps  the  Bishop's  daughter  would  not  pmrsue  her  own  course 
with  such  remorseless  zeal  were  she  endowed  with  the  use- 
fdl  gift  of  prescience,  which  would  enable  her  to  see  the  way  in 
which  her  father  is  improving  the  shining  hour  of  her  absence. 

All  the  romance  of  the  party  has  not  gone  out  into  the  moon- 
light by  the  river  with  the  young  people ;  in  fact,  Mrs.  Heatherley, 
whose  grace  and  tact,  and  happy  art  of  making  the  best  and 
most  of  any  situation  in  which  she  may  find  herself,  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  her  circle,  has  ffiven  the  Bishop  a  glimpse  of  a 
blissfiil  domestic  picture !  And  tne  Bishop  has  regarded  it  with 
aflfectionately-approving  eyes. 

Practically  the  mature  pair  are  as  much  alone  as  either  of  the 
young  couples  down  by  the  river.  For  Lady  St.  Just  sleeps  well 
after  a  fi;enerous  dinner,  taken  at  the  close  of  a  long  open-air  day, 
and  xmaer  cover  of  her  reassuringly  deep  and  slumbrous  breathing 
Mrs.  Heatherley  shows  the  Bishop  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  to  cross 
the  delicate  neutral  line  between  friendship  and  love. 

"We  may  not  either  of  us  look  forward  to  keeping  our  dear 
girls  with  us  much  longer,"  she  murmurs,  as,  from  the  window 
which  is  farthest  from  Lady  St.  Just,  the  Bishop  and  herself 
watch  the  four  young  people  turn  the  comer  to  the  river. 

"  And  we  must  prepare  to  part  with  them  cheerfully,  if  it  is  for 
their  happiness  that  they  should  go,"  the  Bishop  says,  heartily.  To 
do  him  justice  he  has  been  quite  ready  to  part  with  his  Fanny 
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any  day  during  the  last  ten  years.  At  some  periods,  when  her 
yoke  is  heavy,  it  occurs  to  him  to  feel  that  the  time  is  long  in 
getting  ripe  for  her  flight  from  the  paternal  roof, 

"  Ah !  yes !  our  love  for  them  will  make  us  seem  cheerfully 
resimed,"  the  fair,  bright  little  widow  says,  with  a  mixture  <rf 
spai^le  and  pathos,  that  calls  his  attention  to  the  sweet  blue  of 
her  eyes,  and  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  her  heart  at  the  same 
moment ;  "  but  we  shall  both  be  very  dull  and  desolate  in  our 
respective  homes.  'WT^^n  Fanny  goes,  and  I'm  sure  it  will  not  be 
Mr.  Grove's  fault  if  she  does  not  go  soon,  yours  will  be  a  very 
solitary  life,  though  you  will  live  it  in  a  palace,  my  friend  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  that  Grove  thinks  of  tnis  still  ?  At  one  time  I 
fancied  that  aflfection  was  springing  up  between  them,  but  lately 
I  have  thought  there  was  a  certain  stiflEhess  and  want  of  cordiality 
towards  him  on  Fanny's  part." 

Mrs.  Heatherley's  eyes  sparkle  more  than  ever,  as  she  reflects, 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  change  in  Fanny  has  been  the  latter's 
presumptuous  desire  to  dispute  the  "big  game" — ^Lord  Kenmare— 
with  Etnel.     But  she  merely  says — 

"  Trust  me  for  reading  these  riddles  aright.  I  am  alTnost  as 
sure  that  your  daughter  will  be  Mrs.  Grove  as  I  am  that  mine 
will  be  Lady  Kenmare." 

The  Bishop  pricks  up  his  ears.  Good  man  as  he  is,  he  is  alive 
to  the  value  of  a  good  worldly  connection,  and  if  Mrs.  Heatherley 
is  to  be  the  mother  of  Lady  Kenmare,  and  by-and-bye,  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Monkstown,  who  so  well  fitted  as  the  attractive  Uttle 
widow  to  be  the  Bishop's  wife,  and  the  enlivener  of  his  solitude. 

"  I  shall  give  Fanny  to  Grove  with  great  satisfaction ;  he  will 
rise  on  his  own  merits,  for,  quite  independently  of  his  having  any 
family  claim  upon  me,  I  sh^l  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  him  good 
preferment;  but  as  you  say  I  shall  be  a  very  solitary  man  when  I 
lose  my  daughter,  and  you !  " 

He  pauses,  and  his  silence  is  so  eloquent  that  Mrs.  Heatherley 
turns  her  face  coyly  away  as  she  replies-^ 

"  I  suppose  rigid  Mrs.  Grundy  will  denounce  me  if  I  venture  to 
go  to  the  Palace  to  talk  over  these  happy  days  that  we  are  spend- 
ing together !  Days  that  unfortunately  are  only  too  shorty  and  too 
nearly  at  an  end." 

"  Mrs.  Grundy  will  never  dare  to  asperse  you  while  I  live,  dear 
lady." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  lord,  you  forget  that  I  am  not  so  very  old  a 
woman  that  you,  an  attractive  man,  may  dare  to  be  kind  to  me 
without  calliufir  forth  comment — ^and  malignity :  yet  tho'  I  shall 
be  too  cowardly  ever  to  do  it,  I  will  dare  to  paint  a  picture  of 
cosy  hours  spent  with  you  in  that  grand  library — of  sunny  hours 
in  your  lovely  grounds — of  long  delightful  readings.  I  take  such 
a  deep,  unceasing  interest  in  politics  that  when  you  have  the 
gout  I  must  come  and  read  the  debates  to  you " 
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"  I  will  not  have  you  contemplate  that  contingency  only,"  the 
Bishop  says,  feeling  almost  young  and  debonair^  as  Mrs. 
Heatherley*s  facile  mental  brush  puts  in  the  lights  and  shades  of 
these  pleasantly-pictured  possibilities.  But,  though  he  says  this, 
a  vision  of  himself  prostrate  and  in  pain,  without  the  presence  of 
this  most  soothing  woman,  rises  before  him  and  pleads  for  her ! 

She  has  precisely  the  voice  for  reading  aloud — clear,  sweet  and 
not  too  rapid.  She  is  well  oflF,  too,  and  will  not  limit  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Palace  severely,  as  his  daughter  has  done  at 
times.  If  he  must  lose  Fanny  for  Fanny's  good,  who  can  blame 
him  for  seeking  the  constant  companionship  of  a  mind  and  heart- 
stirring  woman,  in  the  most  unexceptionable  way  ?  It  is  not  good 
for  bishops  to  live  alone,  more  than  any  other  men !  She  will  be 
essentially  the  right  woman  in  the  right  place — ^averse  to 
frivolous  gaiety,  and  admirably  contented  with  cosy  hours  with 
him  in  the  library,  and  political  readings  by  his  coucn  of  pain. 

"  I  will  not  have  you  contemplate  the  contingency  of  my  illness 
only ;  with  you  by  my  side,  constantly,  I  should  be  happier  and, 
therefore,  healthier  probably,  than  I  have  been  since  the  death  of 
my — I  mean  since  I  have  lived  a  sedentary  and  secluded  life. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  position  I  venture  to  oflFer  you  are 
many,"  the  Bishop  goes  on,  with  unconscious  pomposity.  "  Its 
worldly  gaieties  are  of  necessity  few ;  but  your  place  will  be  a 
high  one,  a  fierce  light  will  shine  upon  you,  and  I  feel  sure  you 
will  bear  it  bravely." 

He  pauses,  his  eloquence  checked  by  an  untimely  remembrance 
of  his  daughter,  and  of  the  wrath  that  young  lady  will  feel  and 
display  when  she  hears  of  what  he  has  been  about  in  her  absence. 
But  Mrs.  Heatherley  fills  the  pause  graciously. 

"  I  won't  aflFect  to  misunderstand  you,"  she  says,  with  an 
amount  of  womanly  self-possession  and  frankness  that  is  rather 
embarrassing  to  him  for  a  moment,  for  Lady  St.  Just  is  giving 
signs  of  waking,  and  he  feels  that  this  vital  matter  is  to  be 
clinched  in  her  presence. 

"  I  won't  aflFect  to  misunderstand  you,  my  lord,  and  I  accept 
the  honour  you  have  done  me  with  the  more  readiness,  because 
I  feel  that  I  shall  fill  the  position  of  your  wife  in  a  way  that  will 
redoimd  to  your  credit,  as  it  shall  redound  to  my  own." 

"  She  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  tune  to  which  she  means  to 
set  our  altered  lives  in  that  speech,"  the  Bishop  says  to  himself, 
in  a  little  spasm  of  alarm  at  the  boldness  and  irretrievability  of 
the  step  he  has  taken.  And  he  is  right ;  Mrs.  Heatherley  has 
taken  the  reins  into  her  own  fair,  firm  little  hands,  and  will  drive 
the  episcopal  chariot  where  and  how  she  pleases  from  this  day 
forth. 

The  matter  is  all  settled,  and  he  is  receiving  Lady  St.  Just's 
congratulations  before  he  has  quite  decided  in  his  own  mind 
whether  or  not  he  has  asked  this  woman  to  be  his  wife !   Then,  in 
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a  few  minates,  his  daughter  and  his  chaplain  come  in,  and  he  is 
observing  with  alarm  that  Fanny's  brow  is  ominously  clouded,  and 
her  lips  pressed  alarmingly  together,  Mrs.  Heatherley  bums  his 
boats  behind  him  by  saying,  playfully — 

^  Tell  my  new  daughter  that  I  am  goinfi^  to  try  and  fill  the 
place  she  luis  adorned  so  long,  and  to  smre  her  care  of  you^ 

To  which  Miss  Templeton  replies,  unpropitiously, "  Papa  will 
never  waste  his  time  in  trying  to  make  me  believe  such  an  utterly 
incredible  thing,  Mrs.  Heatherlev."  At  which  display  of  temper 
the  pretty  widow,  who  has  won  the  game,  and  who  can,  therefore, 
afford  to  be  affable  and  forgiving,  smiles  her  sunniest  smile,  and 
putting  her  gentle,  powerful  Uttle  paw  on  her  already-tamed 
Bishop,  says: 

"  I  nope,  dear,  that  my  child  will  accord  you  a  warmer  welcome 
into  her  family  than  your  daughter  accords  me  into  yours.  If  you 
can't  give  me  a  daughter's  a&ction,  Fanny,  I  hope  at  least  you 
will  give  me  a  sister's  sympathy,"  she  continues,  so  sweetly  that 
Fanny  feels  it  will  be  impolitic  to  exhibit  resentment  at  the 
allusion  to  her  having  passed  girlhood. 

"  Papa's  wife  will  not  stand  in  need  of  sympathy  firom  me,"  she 
says,  brusquely,  and  Mrs.  Heatherley  passes  by  the  observation 
with  magnanimous  unconcern,  feeling  sure  that  she  is  not  the 
only  bitter  drop  in  Fanny's  cup  at  present. 

"Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 
warmest  hopes  for  your  happiness,"  Mr.  Grove  says,  with  a  bold 
acceptance  of  the  situation  that  enables  the  Bishop  to  hold  np 
his  head. 

Mrs.  Heatherley  rewards  the  speaker  at  once. 

"  And  allow  me  to  say  that  I  hope  you  vriU  be  very,  very  often 
at  the  Palace  to  witness  that  happiness,  Mr.  Grove,  when  you  can 
spare  the  time  firom  the  prettiest  rectory  and  parish  in  the 
Bishop's  gift " 

"  Livings  are  in  Papa'«  gift,  not  yours  yef,"  Miss  Templeton 
interrupts. 

"But  he  shall  not  stray  about  amon^  the  vacant  ones  in 
solitude  and  uncertainty  as  to  whom  he  shall  bestow  them  on  any 
longer,"  Mrs.  Heatherly  says,  caressingly.  "  I  mean  to  take  the 
greatest  interest  in  everything  you  do  and  think  of  doing,  dear," 
she  continues,  and  the  Bishop  smiles  feebly,  but  withal  sullenly. 
To  be  called  "  dear,"  and  openly  comforted,  was  not  in  the  agree- 
ment he  made  with  himse^  about  the  terms  he  would  make  with 
Mrs.  Heatherley.  However,  he  keeps  silence,  for  to  protest  or 
rebuke,  and  fail  to  subdue,  would  be  fatal,  indeed,  just  now. 

"  I'm  afiraid  I  shall  not  be  in  the  way  of  benefiting  by  your 
patronage,"  Mr.  Grove  says,  blithely  and  firankly.  He  is  not  dis- 
pleased with  Mrs.  Heatherley  for  the  tone  she  has  taken — ^he  will 
be  out  of  the  diocese  soon  ;  this,  for  one  thing,  and,  for  another, 
her  rule  is,  or  will  be,  a  more  graceful  one  than  Fanny's  has  been. 
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Nevertheless,  he  is  sorry  for  Fanny,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  he 
would  go  back  to  his  old  grotmd  with  her,  and  remove  her  from 
the  hmniliations  to  come. 

But  it  is  not  possible !  He  has  never  been  "in  love"  with  her, 
and  now  he  is  quite  out  of  the  habit  of  her;  and  this  he  has  given 
her  to  understand  fully  and  clearly  during  the  last  ten  minutes 
which  they  spent  alone  together,  in  walking  up  from  the  river. 
But  he  has  done  this  with  courtesy  and  consideration ;  allowing 
her  to  suppose  that  the  change  in  him  had  been  wrought  by 
herself,  sparing  her  all  the  mortification  that  is  possible  by  his 
manner  of  suggesting  that  he  has  believed  it  to  be  her  desire  to 
alienate  him. 

Thus,  on  the  surfiuse,  her  pride  is  spared,  though  in  her  heart 
she  knows  well  that  his  regsurd  for  her  could  never  have  been  as 
strong  as  she  thought  it,  since  it  has  been  so  easily  killed. 

Nevertheless,  tms  tone,  which  he  has  chivalrously  taken,  will 
make  the  task  which  is  before  her — of  accounting  for  its  being  all 
over  between  them — a  far  easier  one  than  it  womd  have  been  had 
Mr.  Grove  simply  backed  out  of  the  semi-entanglement  without 
this  flattering  explanation.  Fanny  has  a  keen  recollection  of 
having  given  all  and  sundry  of  her  lady  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  understand  that  it  rests  with  herself  to  convert  the  bachelor 
chaplain  into  the  Bishop's  son-in-law,  any  day  she  pleases.  She 
has  even  gone  so  far,  in  moments  of  elation,  as  to  hint  that  his 
pertinacity  and  jealousy  have  been  the  winning  powers  that  have 
moved  her,  and  to  imply  that  he  had  to  fight  hard  and  humbly 
for  the  victory  which  he  has  finally  attained  over  her  virgin  heart. 
She  knows  well  that  these  hints  and  suggestions  will  be  remem- 
bered against  her  when  Mr.  Grove  openly  resigns  her  and  the 
chaplaincy,  and  goes  oflF  without  any  visible  mark,  of  having 
suffered  in  the  conflict^  upon  him.  There  will  be  many  to  say 
that  she  has  deluded  herself  all  along,  and  that  the  love-passages 
which  she  has  prettily  confessed,  have  been  purely  imaginary. 

By-and-bye  Ethel  and  Lord  Kenmare  come  in,  and  Mrs. 
Heatherley  is  disappointed  at  the  first  glance.  Kenmare  looks 
dispirited,  and  Ethel  is  flushed  and  cUstressed  in  appearance. 
The  girPs  first  words,  too,  prove  that  golden  as  the  opportunity 
by  the  moonlighted  river  has  been,  the  young  people  have  not 
made  the  most  of  it,  as  Nature  and  Providence  seemed  to  design, 
by  getting  engaged. 

"Mother,  I  want  to  go  home  to-morrow  instead  of  going  to 
Boyne  Gtite ;  no.  Lady  St.  Just,  don't  say  that  I'm  tired  of  you, 
and  don't  be  angry  with  me  ;  I  can't  be  happy  until  I  know  why 
Walter  Giffbrd  seems  to  have  forgotten  me." 

"  You're  not  weak  enough  to  waste  a  thought  about  a  man  who 
even  seems  to  have  forgotten  you,  I  hope,"  her  mother  says,  coldly, 
and  the  flush  deepens  on  Ethel's  brilliant  face  as  she  answers  : 
"  Yes,  I  am ;  for  I  know  it's  only  seeming." 
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"  Mr.  Gifford  must  be  unlike  any  other  fellow  in  the  world  if  he 
could  forget  Miss  Heatherley,**  Lord  Kenmare  says,  with  a  gallant 
eflfort,  "  though  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  you  could  forget  him," 
he  adds,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Ethel. 

"Perhaps  I  wish  it,  too,"  she  murmurs,  for  the  pertinacious 
young  lover  who  is  present  does  contrast  favourably  just  now  with 
the  apparently  negligent  one  who  is  absent.  And  on  the  strength 
of  these  words,  uttered  partly  in  pique  and  partly  in  idleness. 
Lord  Kenmare  determines  to  persist  in  his  suit,  and  to  finally  win 
both  Ethel  and  his  father  to  regard  it  favourably. 

"1  want  to  speak  to  you  in  my  room  to-night,  Ethel,"  Mrs. 
Heatherley  says,  rising  up  and  silently  extending  her  hand  to  the 
Bishop,  who  takes  it  and  retains  it  long  enough  to  give  Ethel  time 
to  see  that  something  has  happened  between  her  mother  and  the 
Bishop.  Then  the  newly-betrothed  pair  separate,  and  the  Bishop 
says  good-night  to  Ethel  in  a  paternal  and  benedictory  way  that 
informs  her  of  the  truth,  before  her  mother  can  word  it  touchingly 
and  gracefully. 

"  Mother,"  the  girl  begins,  as  soon  as  she^ets  into  her  mother's 
room,  "  What  is  it  ?  what  does  it  mean  ?  Tffie  Bishop  patted  my 
head  as  if  I  had  been  a  little  child,  and  Fanny  glared  at  me  as  if 
I  had  wanted  him  to  do  it — what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Before  I  tell  you  that  tell  me  whcU  you  mean  by  making  a 
scene  about  Mr.  GiflFord,"  Mrs.  Heatherley  says,  reproachfully. 

Ethel's  arms  are  round  her  mother's  neck  in  a  moment.  The 
girl  wants  to  be  strengthened  and  supported  in  her  intention  of 
being  leal  to  her  absent  lover.  She  is  made  of  the  stuflF  to  hate 
herself  if  she  does  eventually  fell  away  from  her  freely  given 
promise  to  marry  Walter  GiflFord  by-and-bye.  Yet^  all  the  while 
she  feels  that  Lord  Kenmare,  with  his  warmly-proflFered  love,  his 
great  personal  beauty,  and  his  winning  way,  is  a  great  temptation 
to  her. 

"Oh !  Mother,  say  something  kind  of  Walter;  help  me  to  keep 
on  loving  him  best,"  she  pleads,  with  her  arms  clinging  closely 
round  her  mother's  neck. 

"  My  dear  Ethel,  nonsense !  Mr.  GiflFord  is  showing  plainly 
that  he  can  resign  you,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  me  and  to  yourself 
to  regard  your  engagement  with  him  as  at  an  end.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  anything  to  you  about  Lord  Kenmare  more  than  this: 
that  his  preference  for  you  demands  this  return — that  you  do 
nothing  hastily ;  it  will  grieve  the  Bishop— to  say  nothing  of 
myself — if  you  raise  any  objection  to  going  to  Boyne  Gate. 

"  The  Bishop  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,  and  if  I  do  what  I  think 
right  I  don't  care  whether  he's  grieved  or  not." 

"The  Bishop's  wishes  are  paramount  with  me;  in  running 
counter  to  his  desire  for  your  welfare  you  will  be  directly  opposing 
me — ^your  mother ! " 

"  Oh !   Mother,  donH  bring  him  in  between  us,"  Ethel  says. 
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tempestuously.  "  What  can  it  be  to  him  whether  I  go  to  Boyne 
Gate,  or. for  the  matter  of  that  whether  I  ever  speak  to  Lord 
Kemnare  again  ?  " 

**The  Bishop  does  me  honour  in  proposing  to  become  my 
husband,  and  he  does  you  honour,  Ethel,  in  proposing  to  treat 
you  as  his  own  daughter,"  Mrs.  Heatherley  says,  with  the  air  of 
patient  sweetness  that  she  has  invariably  found  useful  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Ethel. 

"  Mother,  dear,  let  him  do  you  all  the  honour  he  can — he  can't 
show  you  too  much  homage  for  your  goodness  in  giving  your 
darling,  pretty  self  to  his  service ;  but  don't  let  him  try  to 
"  be&uier  "  me ;  if  he  wants  Lord  Kenmare  in  the  family  for  his 
own  honour  and  glory's  sake,  let  him  marry  Kenmare  to  Fanny." 

"  You  were  never  a  silly  child,  Ethel,  always  my  brightest  and 
best  companion  ;  don't  be  a  silly  girl ! "  and  with  these  words  Mrs. 
Heatherley  dismisses  her  daughter  with  a  kiss,  and  proceeds  to 
write  an  autumn  programme  for  herself. 

"  Let  me  see ! "  she  says,  meditatively  pausing,  pen  in  hand,  for 
a  minute  or  two;  "a  fortnight  at  Boyne  Gate  mil  bring  us  to  the 
middle  of  September;  by  that  time  Ethel  will  be  settled — ^the 
child  is  too  sensible  to  continue  contumacious,  and  Kenmare  is 
too  fascinating  to  be  resisted  long.  Then  home  for  a  month  of 
preparation!  The  weddings  shaU  be  the  third  week  in  October, 
and  before  I  sleep  I'll  write  to  Worth  about  the  dresses." 


Chapter  IX. 

SISTERLY   ZEAL. 

"  All  the  place  is  talking  about  it,  so  it  must  be  true,"  Miss 
Gifford  says,  angrily  and  conclusively,  to  her  brother,  when  he 
disputes  her  assertion  that  there  is  to  be  a  double  wedding  at  the 
Cottage  soon,  when  Mrs.  Heatherley  will  take  the  Bishop  to 
honour  and  obey  her,  and  her  daughter  will  marry  Lord  Ken- 
mare. 

"Lily  and  I  have  been  in  at  Turner's,"  Miss  GifiFord  continues 
animatedly,  "  and  they  showed  us  the  order  for  the  costumes,  eight 
for  Mrs.  Heatherley,  and  eight  for  Miss  Heatherley.  The  bridal 
dresses  are  conung  from  Paris,  Mrs.  Turner  says,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  these  eight  a-piece  being  trousseau  dresses,  and  so, 
naturally,  there  is  no  doubt  about  Miss  Heatherley  going  to  marry 
Lord  Kenmare." 

"I  will  not  believe  it  yet,"  Mr.  GiflFord  says,  stoutly;  but  it 
vexes  him  to  see  that  his  sister  and  her  friend  exchange 
smiles  that  seem  fraught  with  pity  for  his  contemptible  blind- 
ness. 

**I  would  not  believe  it — yet,"  Lily  Somerset  says,  quietly^ 
"  I  would  wait  on  in  patient  endurance  until  the  wedding-day, 
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and  all  doubt  is  over,  if  I  were  a  man  and  in  your  place.  1 
would  give  the  woman  I  loved  all  the  satisfiBtction  and  honour 
and  glory  I  could.  I  would  not  give  her  indifference  lor  in- 
difference, scorn  for  scorn;  I  woiud  show  her  that  I  was  the 
real  ^gentle  tassel,'  ready  to  be  whistled  back  again  at  any 
moment.  But  when  I  had  done  all  this,  and  been  requited  by 
her  according  to  my  deserts,  I  would  never  dare  to  ask  another 
woman  to  love  me." 

Walter  Gifford  strokes  his  moustache,  meditatively,  as  he  listens 
to  this  harangue,  which  Miss  Somerset  delivers  with  the  mod; 
absolute  composure,  in  silvery^  unruffled  accents. 

"  I  am  never  likely  to  ask  another  woman  to  love  me,"  he  says 
presently,  and  Lily  nods  her  head  at  him  in  an  approving  way  that 
provokes  rather  than  soothes  him. 

"  Of  course,  you  are  not  likely  to  do  it ;  it  will  be  only  due  to 
Lady  Kenmare  to  show  her  that  where  she  has  ruthlessly  wounded 
no  other  can  heal.  And  what  an  amusing  story  Mrs.  Templeton 
will  make  out  of  your  fidelity  to  her  beautiful  daughter;  yoall 
be  the  topic  at  the  bishop's  dinners  and  the  bishopess's  garden- 
parties  for  a  time ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  feet  of  your 
wearing  the  willow  publicly  increased  your  practice  considerably. 
I  hope  it  will,  I  am  sure,  for  the  law  of  compensation  ought  to 
work  in  some  way." 

"  It  is  working  already,"  he  says,  trying  to  speak  gaily ;  "  it  is 
making  you  think  about  me,  and  talk  to  me  more  than  you  have 
for  years." 

They  are  sitting  in  the  rafter-roofed,  old-world  sitting-room  at 
the  Uplands ;  it  is  easy  for  Miss  Gifford  to  slip  out  of  the 
room  at  this  jimcture  without  distracting  their  attention,  or  in 
any  way  disturbing  them.  The  daylight  is  waning,  and  the  moon 
has  not  risen  yet.  From  their  seats  in  the  wide  window-recess, 
tjie  old-fashioned  garden,  in  which  pear  and  apple  trees  are  mixed 
up  in  picturesque  confusion  with  t^  hoUvhocks  and  sun-flowers, 
and  feathery  plants  of  waving  asparagus  that  has  gone  luxuriantly 
to  seed,  looks  quaint  and  attractive.  Just  under  the  window  a 
mass  of  lemon-thyme  and  mint  surrounds  a  few  sweet-scented 
bushes  of  late-flowering  roses.  Altogether  there  is  a  softening, 
subduing  influence  in  the  beauty  and  the  perfume  that  permeates 
the  atmosphere.  And  Walter  Gifford,  wearied  as  he  is  by  a  hard 
day's  work,  and  many  conflicting  emotions  about  his  absent  Ethel, 
feels  that  it  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  so  feir  a  scene  with  such  a 
sympathetic  companion. 

Pleasant  but  dangerous,  as  Lily  droops  the  fece  that  is  as  fair  as 
her  name  with  languid  tenderness  towards  him,  and  murmurs  in 
reply— 

"Does  it  please  you  that  I  should  show  the  interest  I  have 
never  ceased  to  feel  in  you  by  saying  bitter  things  of  the  girl  who 
has  won  your  love  only  to  throw  it  away  like  an  old  glove  ?    Oh  I 
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I  am  vexed  with  myself  [for  having  been  so  weak  as  to  give  you 
such  an  occasion  for  triumphing  over  me." 

"Heaven  knows  I  have  never  felt  triumphant  where  you  have 
been  concerned,'*  he  says,  moodily;  "and  even  now  I  know  that 
you  only  portray  interest  in  me  as  you  gather  flowers — to  please 
yourself  for  the  moment." 

"Walter,  you  wrong  me,  indeed  you  do,  in  thinking  so  of  me 
now;  there  was  a  time  when  I  did  not  appreciate  you,  a  time 
when  in  my  egotism  I  t«ld  you  so  for  granted  that  I  did  not  think 
it  possible  to  wear  out  your  regard  by  my  caprices ;  but  you  taught 
me  a  sharp  lesson,  and  I  have  learnt  it  well ;  you  can't  forgive, 
any  more  than  I  can  forget." 

"  I  forgave  you  all  the  pain  you  made  me  suffer  long  ago,"  he 
says,  fraiily,  "but  you  are  right  in  hinting  that  I  can't  reconstruct 
the  old  romance ;  you  wouldn't  be  happy  if  I  attempted  to  do  it ; 
you  would  feel  naturally  that  you  deserved  more  than  grateful 
friendship,  which  is  all  that  I  can  ever  offer  you." 

" If  Ethel  Heatherley  had  never  existed  you  would  be  more 

forgiving  to  me ! " 

"  You  shall  not  speak  of  forgiveness ;  you  broke  the  chain  of 
feeling,  which  once  bound  us  together,  yourself;  I  haven't  the 
power  of  re-uniting  the  links,  that  is  all.  Perhaps  if  Ethel 
Heatherley  had  never  existed  I  should  have  carried  my  end  of  the 
chain  up  to  this  present  day ;  as  it  is " 

"She  will  cease  to  exist  for  you  when  she  becomes  Lady 
Kenmare  ?  " 

"  She  will — God  bless  her !  but  she  is  not  Lady  Kenmare  yet, 
nor  will  she  ever  be,"  he  says,  heartily,  gathering  fresh  faith  in 
Ethel  from  the  force  of  his  own  words. 

Lily  leans  through  the  open  window  and  gathers  a  sprig  of 
something  at  random.  It  happens  to  be  mint,  and  as  she  presses 
it  and  smells  it,  and  then  hands  it  to  him,  she  says,  prosaically, 
and  as  if  the  preceding  conversation  had  not  been  one  of  vital 
interest  to  her,  "  We  shall  always  think  of  each  other  and  of  what 
we  have  been  saying  in  future  when  we  see  roast  lamb  and  mint 
sauce,  shan't  we  ?  shockingly  commonplace,  isn't  it  ?  but  so  trvSj 
and  we  both  like  truth." 

Then  she  rises  from  the  window,  and  goes  back  to  a  comer  in 
the  room  where  an  old  piano  stands,  and,  sitting  down  to  it,  she 
begins  to  sing  "  In  the  Gloaming." 

As  her  soul-fraught  voice  gives  power  and  pathos  to  the  song, 
which  in  itself  is  mere  prettiness,  Mr.  Gifford,  who  has  borne 
himself  bravely  in  the  battle  up  to  this  point,  feels  that  he  is  vul- 
nerable after  all.  Why,  if  Ethel  is  false,  should  "  what  has  been" 
with  Lily  "  never  be  again  ?  " 

"  To  love  is  best,  but  to  be  loved  is  good,"  he  tells  himself^  and 
there  is  something  of  this  sentiment  expressed  in  the  way  he 
holds  Lily  Somerset's  hand  when  he  says  good-night  to  her. 
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"  Well ! "  Mabel,  the  over-anxious  sister,  asks  eagerly,  as  she 
comes  back  to  the  room  after  accompanying  her  brother  to  the 
garden  gate,  "  Well,  how  are  you  and  Waiter  getting  on  ?" 

"  We  shall  get  on  better  when  Miss  Heatherley  is  married." 

^'  It's  tame  of  Walter  to  wait  till  all  the  world  has  seen  that  she 
has  thrown  him  over,**  Miss  GiflFord  says,  indignantly,  and  forthwith 
she  determines  to  do  something  rather  desperate  for  the  sake  of 
what  she  deems  the  honour,  and  dignity,  and  happiness  of  her 
brother. 

Miss  GiflFord  does  not  hold  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  therefcffe 
her  self-appointed  task  is  a  laborious  one,  and  occupies  her  well- 
nigh  through  all  the  hours  of  the  night.  Weariness  and  sleepiness 
is  her  portion  in  the  morning,  but  she  gets  up  bravely  and  waits 
upon  Lily  Somerset  as  assiduously  as  ever,  for  she  has  upon  her 
the  pleasing  consciousness  of  having  done  a  good  work  for  ho* 
brother. 

This  "good  work"  goes  forth  by  the  mid-day  post  from  Allerton 
Towers  in  the  guise  of  a  letter  to  Miss  Heatherley,  whose  address 
the  devoted  sister  has  procured,  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  speciously  worded  enquiry,  from  the  head  milliner  at 
Turner's  shop,  and  Ethel  receives  it  three  or  four  days  after  her 
arrival  at  Boyne  Gate. 

It  is  as  follows  : — 

*'Dkar  Madam,    - 
"  I  must  begin  hy  offering  jou  a  profound  apology  for  the  liberty  which  I, 
a  stranger,  take  in  addressing  you  at  all.     Nothing  but  the  earnest  desire  I  hare  to 
see  the  welfare  and  happiness  of   my  dear  brothev  secured,   could   excuse  this 
conduct,  even  in  my  own  eyes. 

**  A  rumour  has  reached  us  that  you  are  about  to  make  a  brilliant  marriage 
yery  shortly,  but  my  brother  refuses  to  accept  the  release  from  his  engagement  to 
you  until  he  hears  from  you  that  he  may  take  his  freedom  honourably.  My  reason 
for  hoping  that  you  will  act  thus  generously  is  that  I  haye  good  reason  to  know 
that  m}r  brother  would  find  happiness  with  another,  if  it  were  not  for  his  scruples 
concerning  you ;  and  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  haye  heard  of  your  nol»lity  of 
character,  you  would  not  wish  to  stand  in  his  way  now  that  you  haye  preferred 
another  to  him. 

"  My  brother  is  not  aware  of  my  intention  of  writing  to  you,  nor  do  I  wish 
him  to  know  it,  as  unless  he  feels  that  your  action  is  spontaneous,  and  not  the 
result  of  interference,  he  may  refuse  to  be  influenced  by  it. 

"  In  conclusion,  mv  dear  young  lady,  let  me  pray  you  again  to  pardon  this  bold 
act  of  mine,  and  to  belieye  tliat  I  am  actuated  solely  by  my  affection  for  mv 
brother,  and  my  heartfelt  belief  that  what  I  ask  you  to  do  will  enable  him  to 
become  a  happy  and  wealthy  man. 

"  I  am,  dear  Madam, 

**  Respectfully  yours, 

"IVlABKL  GlFTOED." 

Happily  for  herself,  Ethel  is  alone  when  she  receives  this 
extraoniinary  epistle.  Her  first  indignant  impulse  upon  reading 
it  is  to  enclose  it  to  Walter,  without  a  word.  Her  next  is  to  write 
to  him  asking  "  if  it  can  be  true  that  he  is  not  only  willing  to  let 
her  go,  but  ready  to  console  himself  with  *  another,'  as  his  sister 
puts  it?"  This  is  the  reasonable  and  right  impulse!  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  Ethel  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  reads  the  letter 
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over  again  and  again,  until  her  whole  soul  is  filled  with  an^^er  and 
mortification,  and  while  this  last  and  worst  mood  is  upon  her  she 
writes  to  Walter — 

"  Do  not  let  any  farther  thought  of  me  weigh  with  yon  for  a  moment  longer. 
I  hare  gone  oat  of  your  life  for  ever !  and  I  can  only  hope  that  you  will  seek 
hai^inefla  where  you  can  find  it,  and  as  aoon  as  possible  forget  that  Ethel 
Heatherley  ever  existed." 

**  Mother,**  she  says,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  coming  upon 
that  lady  and  the  Bishop  in  one  of  the  many  sequestered  walks 
that  intersect  the  Boyne  Gate  grounds,  **  I  have  something  to 
tell  you." 

The  girl  turns  into  a  side  path,  and  looks  as  if  she  expected  her 
mother  to  follow  her.  But  Mrs.  Heatherley  is  indisposed  to  do 
anything  that  may  look  like  independent  action  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Bishop. 

"  You  may  feel  sure  that  the  Bishop  will  listen  with  sthd  interest 
to  anything  that  concerns  you,  dear,**  she  says,  with  Rer  freshest, 
youngest  air  of  innocent  reliance  on  the  Bishop's  affections  ;  but 
Ethel  is  in  the  wrong  mood  tb  return  her  mother's  fascinating  lead. 
"  If  you  won't  come  and  hear  my  news.  Mother,  I  will  keep  it 
for  a  more  convenient  season,"  the  disappointed  daughter  says, 
with  a  catch  in  her  voice  that  appeals  to  so  much  as  is  motherly 
in  the  vain  little  widow's  heart. 

"  Spare  me  for  a  few  moments  will  you  ?"  she  gays,  coquettishly, 
**  my  child  is  a  little  tiny  bit  jealous  of  the  time  I  give  to  you, 
I'm  afraid  ; "  then  she  adds  in  a  whisper,  "  She  reveres  you  too 
much  to  speak  familiarly  before  you  yet^  but  love  will  soon  cast 
out  fear  when  you  are  her  fether." 

"  Very  proper,  nice  feeling  on  her  part,  I  am  sure,"  the  Bishop 
says,  benignly.  To  tell  the  truth,  reverence  is  not  precisely  the 
sentiment  with  which  he  himself  fancies  he  has  inspired  his  pretty 
widow's  handsome  daughter.  Nor,  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  does 
he  desire  to  insist  upon  a  display  of  filial  feeling  from  the  young 
lady.  But,  for  the  future,  his  ways  and  wishes  will  be  moulded 
and  guided  by  a  stronger  hand  than  his  own,  and,  like  a  man,  he 
prepares  to  bow  to  the  inevitable. 

So  Mrs.  Heatherley  trips  along  after  Ethel,  who  walks  rapidly 
to  a  recess  in  the  high  laurel  hedge,  where  she  stops,  and  begins 
at  once — 
> "  I  have  broken  off  my  engagement  with  Walter  Gifford  to-day. 
Mother;  don't  ask  me  why  I  have  done  it,  and  don't  build  any 
feUacious  hopes  upon  it.  I  have  done  it !  and  I'm  more  unhappy 
than  I  ever  thought  it  possible  I  could  be ;  but  I  don't  want  to  go 
back  to  AUerton  Towers.  I  would  rather  go  away  where  no  one 
^  ever  speculate  about  me  and  my  lost  happiness." 

"  My  darling  you  will  be  rewarded  for  tms  obedience  to  my 
wishes,  and  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  by  meeting  with  one 
^ho  will  make  your  lot  a  far  happier  one  than  it  could  ever  have 
VOL.  VI.  •      n 
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been  as  Mr.  Giflford's  wife,"  Mrs.  Heatherley  says,  rapturously; 
but  Ethel  shakes  her  head  and  says — 

"  No,  Mother,  you  will  be  burdened  with  me  all  my  life,  or 
rather  the  Bishop  will  be,  I  won't  let  myself  fancy  anything  so 
evil  as  that  yon  will  ever  wish  me  away  from  you." 

Again  the  maternal  instinct  is  aroused,  and  tears  of  genuine 
feeling  for  her  daughter  well-up  into  Mrs.  Heatherley's  bright 
blue  eyes.  But  when  she  speaks  there  is  a  nervous  quiver  in  ner 
voice  that  sounds  more  like  fear  than  love. 

"  I  shall  never  know  a  moment's  peace,  Ethel,  my  darling,  till 
you  are  well  married,  and  removed  from  the  possibility  of  any 
change  in  my  fortunes  affecting  you." 

Ethel  smiles  sadly. 

"  My  dear  little  Mother,  for  your  sake  the  Bishop  won't  grudge 
me  a  comer  in  the  Palace,  and,  if  he  does,  why  shouldn't  I  live  on 
at  the  Cottage?" 

"  There  are  many  reasons  why ;  but  it's  ridiculous  to  talk 
seriously  in  this  strain,"  Mrs.  Heatherley  says,  sharply ;  and  for 
a  few  moments  she  looks  quite  middle-aged  and  haggard.  Then 
with  an  effort  she  resumes  her  youth  and  gaiety,  and  runs  back  to 
the  Bishop  as  if  her  feet  were  not  shackled,  and  her  brow  burdened 
with  a  weight  of  secret  care. 

"  I  must  tell  you  the  good  news  at  once ;  my  dear  child  has 
made  me  quite  happy  by  freeing  herself  from  that  foolish  entan- 
glement with  the  young  surgeon,"  she  says,  sliding  her  hand  under 
ttie  Bishop's  arm. 

"  It  was  not  a  regular  engagement  I  understand  ?"  he  asks,  and 
she  tells  him — 

**  Oh,  no  !  a  foolish  arrangement  between  two  thoughtless  yomig 
people,  of  which  I  never  could  approve ;  his  connections  are  not  in 
our  class  of  life  at  all,  1  should  say,  from  the  little  I  saw  of  his 
sister." 

**  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  countenance  a  breach  of  such  a 
solemn  thing  as  a  regular,  authorised,  sensible  engagement,"  his 
lordship  says,  sternly.  Then,  having  asserted  his  prerc^ative  to 
judge  and  condemn,  he  relapses  into  affability,  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  Lord  Kenmare  will  now  catch  Ethel's  heart  in  the  rebound. 

**  I  shall  certainly  advise  him  to  seize  this  golden  opportunity," 
he  says  ;  and  Mrs.  Heatherley,  who  dreads  the  effect  of  anythmg 
like  interference  on  his  part,  is  obliged  to  entr^it  him  to  observe 
the  golden  rule  of  silence  when  Ethel's  heart  affairs  are  concerned. 

"In  good  time  it  will  all  arrange  itself,  I  am  sure,"  she  says, 
confidently,  for  she  does  not  dare  to  allow  herself  to  doubt  and  fear 
about  Ethel's  futm*e.  If  her  daughter  does  not  make  a  wealthy 
marriage  with  a  man  who  will  for  love  of  Ethel  be  both  liberal 
and  discreet,  the  blithe  little  widow,  who  has  always  passed  for  a 
wealthy  one  in  Allerton  Towers  society,  will  be  poor  indeed. 

Lord  Kenmare  has  not  accompanied  them  to  Boyne  Gate.    A 
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letter  from  his  &ther,  peremptorily  demanding  his  son's  immediate 
presence  at  Sir  John  Hawtrey's  house  hard  by,  has  relieved  Ethel 
from  the  embarrassing  daily  intercourse  with  the  young  man 
whom  she  has  reftised  to  marry,  but  whom  she  likes  with  a 
warmer  liking  than  she  has  for  anyone  else  on  earth,  excepting 
Walter  GiflFord  1 

She  must  not  be  thought  either  inconsistent  or  fickle,  when  it 
is  said  of  her  that  there  has  been  so  much  sweetness  in  this  daily 
intercourse  that  she  misses  it  very  sadly  now  that  it  is  over. 
There  are  moments  when  she  longs  for  his  presence  again,  longs  to 
hear  his  ardent,  adoring  words,  that  will  not  be  silenced;  longs  to 
see  his  boyishly  frank  displayal  of  desperate  regard  for  her ;  longs, 
in  fiujt,  for  the  sight  of  "the  only  c«ie  who  is  true  and  loyal  and 
staunch  to  her,"  as  she  tells  herself,  thinking  sorrowftdly  of  Walter. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  life  is  not  very  lively  at  Boyne  Gate. 
Lady  St.  Just  having  failed  in  bringing  matters  to  a  successful 
issue  between  Lord  Kenmare  and  Ethel,  and  being  rather  annoyed 
than  otherwise  at  her  old  friend,  the  Bishop,  having  suffered 
himself  to  fall  captive  to  Mrs.  Heatherley's  bow  and  spear,  is 
rather  tired  of  this  feunily  party  which  she  has  brought  upon 
herself.  If  Ethel  would  only  be  sensible,  and  accept  the  love 
that  is  offered  to  her.  Lady  St.  Just  would  take  the  credit  of 
making  the  match  to  herself  next  season,  and  feel  pride  and 
pleasure.  But  as  Ethel  is  contumacious,  there  is  a  flatness  about 
the  group,  which  fialls  upon  Lady  St.  Just,  who  revenges  herself  by 
being  so  depressing  that  even  the  Bishop  feels  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  palace  is  exhilarating  by  comparison. 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  that  our  Mend  is  expecting  a  fresh  relay 
of  guests  ;  possibly  it  may  not  suit  her  arrangements  to  have  us 
here  any  longer,"  he  hints  to  his  bride-elect.  But  she,  having 
her  own  reasons  for  staying  away  from  AUerton  Towers  until  her 
wedding-day  is  near  at  hand,  tells  him  that  "for  her  child's 
sake  she  has  resolved  to  stay  and  meet  and  conquer  Lord 
Monkstown." 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  Mrs.  Heatherley,  who  has  large  things  at 
stake,  that  her  august  hostess  should  be  obviously  tired  of  her  and 
her  future  spouse. 

"  He  is  heavy,  deadly  heavy,  when  he  emerges  from  the  cloudy 
splendour  of  bishop-hood,  and  becomes  a  mere  man,  affecting 
harmless  sprightliness,"  Mrs.  Heatherley  says  to  herself,  with  a 
laugh  and  a  shrug  of  the  pretty  supple  shoulders — whose  undu- 
lations the  Bishop  is  observing  at  the  moment  with  admiring 
eyes — "  but  I  shall  have  to  endure  the  burden  of  being  bored  by 
him  so  long  as  we  both  do  live.  Why  shouldn't  Lady  St.  Just 
have  a  sensation  of  what  I  shall  have  to  bear  ?  Ethel  and  I  com- 
pensate her  amply  for  Fanny's  cautious  insipidity,  and  her  father's 
excellent  tminterestingness."  So  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  some- 
thing, which  she  does  not  confide  either  to  her  child  Ethel,  or  her 
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captive  bishop,  Mrs.  Heatherley  puts  her  pride  aside,  and  stap  m 
where  she  is  obviously  not  wanted. 

Success  appears  about  to  crown  her  in  one  direction,  at  least, 
when  she  hears  that  on  the  following  day  ^^  six  guns,"  chosen  for  their 
well-known  prowess  over  turnip  fields  and  against  partridges,  are 
going  out  firom  Boyne  Gate  for  a  hard  day's  work,  and  that  Uieur 
arduous  labours  are  to  be  relieved  by  the  ladies  and  luncheon  at 
Bale  Coppice  at  half-past  one.  For  among  these  six  are  the 
Marquis  of  Monkstown,  and  his  son.  Lord  Kenmaie. 

*^  I  hear  that  Lord  Monkstown  is  a  sweet  old  man,"  Mrs.  Heath- 
erley  says  to  the  Bishop,  ^*  and  I  am  sure  when  he  sees  Ethel,  and 
finds  how  perfectly  she  behaves,  never  giving  Kenmare  the  slightest 
encouragement  to  make  love  to  her,  and  yet  showing  her  Uking 
for  him  in  such  a  pretty,  frank  way,  I  am  «twc,  quite,  quite  sore 
that  he  will  support  his  son's  suit,  and  that  our  darling  Ethel  will 
be  made  happy  almost  against  her  will." 

"  A  Higher  Power  than  ours  directs  these  things,"  the  Bishop 
says  with  the  impressive  tone  that  is  pronounced  to  be  **veiy 
telling"  by  his  admirers  when  he  is  giving  a  Charge  full  of 
flawless  common-places.  But  at  the  same  time,  despite  this 
verbal  expression  of  pious  reliance,  he  is  glad  tnat  Mr& 
Heatherley  will  have  such  an  excellent  opportunity  of  lending  a 
mundane  hand  towards  the  formation  of  so  gratifying  a  connectioii. 

There  is  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  between  Lady  St.  Just  and 
Mrs.  Heatherley  to  the  eflfect  that  Ethel  shall  not  be  told  that  Lord 
Kenmare  and  his  father  will  meet  them  at  Bale  Coppice  tiiis  day. 
Accordingly  Ethel  allows  herself  to  be  bent  and  moulded  to  their 
wishes  and  wills  without  a  murmur.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
managing  faculty  required  in  order  to  transport  the  home  party  to 
the  trysting-place  comfortably  and  consistently.  It  is  clear  to  the 
most  opaque  secular  mind  that  the  gaiters  and  hat  of  a  bishop 
must  not  be  shown  to  the  eye  of  dissent  (which  prevails  in  these 
parts)  descending  from  a  little  Norfolk  cart.  Therefore  Mrs. 
Heataerley  is  compelled  to  accompany  the  wearer  of  these 
honourable  but  oppressive  insignia  in  the  landau  with  Lady  St 
Just,  instead  of  going,  as  her  taste  would  dictate,  in  the  Norfork 
cart  drawn  by  the  sporting-looking  little  cob  which  is  driven  by 
Ethel. 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  it  seems,  fate  decrees  that,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  the  OTeater  number,  Fanny  Templeton 
shall  be  Ethel's  companion.  Fanny  Templeton  who  will  squeese 
herself  into  every  little  crevice  of  an  opportunity  which  judicioas 
management  may  make  for  Kenmare  to  have  uninterrupted  int^- 
course  with  Ethel.    Mrs.  Heatherley's  brow  darkens  and  her  eyes 

flare  at  her  future  step-daughter,  as  Fanny  takes  her  place — and 
'anny's  intuition  tells  her  the  reason  why. 
"  Your  mamma  is  afiraid  I  shall  be  in  your  way,  dear,"  she  says, 
at  once,  and  Ethel  taking  her  literally  replies — 
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*^0h!  nonsense;  there's  plenty  of  room — ^room  for  one  behind 
as  far  as  that  goes ;  Mr.  Grove,  why  don't  you  come  with  us  ?"  she 
cries  out,  as  the  chaplain  is  preparing  to  step  into  the  landau,  and 
without  hesitation  Mr.  Grove  turns  and  acK^epte  the  invitation. 

For  a  few  minutes  Fanny  is  silenced  by  this  move  on  the  board, 
but  as  they  dash  out  into  the  lane  which  leads  to  Bale  Coppice  she 
recovers  her  wonted  equanimity  and  power  of  uttering  that  which 
is  most  likely  to  discompose  her  audience. 

"  I  am  feeling  quite  anxious  to  see  Lord  Monkstown,  are  not 
you  Ethel  ?  They  say  he's  such  a  fascinating,  courtly  old  gentle- 
man, and  as  handsome,  even  now,  as  Lord  Kenmare." 

The  cob  bends  his  nose  in  half  an  inch  more,  and  steps  out  a 
thought  quicker,  thus  indicating  that  he  has  felt  a  sudden 
pressure  on  his  bit.  This  is  the  only  sign  given  that  the  name  so 
lightly  mentioned  has  gone  home  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer. 

"Is  Lord  Monkstown  one  of  the  party  ? "  Ethel  asks,  holding 
her  fece  well  round  for  Miss  Templeton's  inspection. 

"Why ;  yes,  of  course,  you  know  that  both  he  and  Kenmare  are 
here,"  Fanny  rejoins,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  cob  swerves 
sharply  round  a  comer  close  to  the  coppice. 

(To  he  continued.) 


A    CHIME    OF   BELLS. 

AN  IDYLL. 


The  sweet  New  Year  was  in  its  prime. 
Earth  juvenescent  mocked  old  Time, 
And  flower-bells  rang  a  silvery  chime 

Memly,  oh,  merrily ; 
The  god  of  Love,  a  slave  to  sense, 
Inhaled  the  Springtide  redolence. 
And  smiling  slept,  or  made  pretence — 

A  sad  deceiver  he ! 

By  accident  the  god  had  made 

His  couch  where,  in  the  leafy  shade. 

Dwelt  Truth,  in  purity  arrayed. 

From  age  to  ace  the  same ; 
A  matron  clasping  to  her  breast 
An  infant,  spied  young  Love  at  rest. 
And  said,  "  0,  Love,  grant  my  request : 

Give  thou  my  child  a  name." 
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Then  all  the  fidry  bells  outrang, 
And  Cnpid,  wondering  at  the  clang, 
Prompt  from  his  odorous  couch  upsprang 

And  gazed  upon  the  child ; 
Then,  smiling,  cried,  "  What's  in  a  name? 
Doff-rose  or  damask  bloom  the  same ; 
Al^e  they  spread  their  Maker's  feme 

In  garden  or  in  wild." 

Then  clamorous  grew  the  bells'  sweet  chime, 
And  Love,  whose  youth  still  laughs  at  Time, 
Said  to  the  lady  in  life's  prime, 

"  Enchanted  is  this  dell; 
The  flower-bells,  rung  by  zephyrs'  cry. 
Enjoy  the  moments  as  they  fly, 
Brignt  hours  are  brief  as  childhood's  sigh — 

Call  the  babe  Eosabel." 

•  "  Nay,  nay,  dear  Love ! "  the  lady  said, 
"  Though  I  with  Summer  gladly  wed, 
With  me  the  Springtime  is  not  sped ; 

Hast  thou  no  sprightlier  name  ?  " 
"  Hist,  hist ! "  said  Love,  "the  bells  ring  out, 
*  Call  the  babe  Claribel,'  they  shout ; 
Hark  to  the  merry  elfin  rout ! 

They  put  mankind  to  shame." 

"  It  likes  me  not,"  the  lady  sighed  ; 

The  god  in  tender  mood  replied, 

*'  Love  clings  to  beauty ; "  then  he  cried, 

"  How  like  you  Amabel  ?  " 
The  lady,  musing,  shook  her  head, 
The  zephyrs  clanged  the  bells  and  fled. 
As  Love,  in  risinc;  passion,  said, 

"  I  name  her  Christabel. 

"  Fair  shall  she  be,  and  cold  as  fair ; 
In  Christabel  Love  has  no  share ; 
Love  revels  in  earth's  roses  feir. 

For  earthly  blessing  given  ; 
In  Amabel  Love  meets  with  love. 
But  Christabel,  the  spotless  dove. 
Soars,  white-winged,  to  her  home  above, 

And  knows  Love  but  in  Heaven." 
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We  fell  in  with  Count  Otto  Laurowski  at  Spezzia  on  the  Eastern 
Riviera.  He  was  a  fine  tall  man  with  a  well-trimmed  fair  beard, 
and  deeply-set,  violet,  melancholy-looking  eyes;  just  the  sort  of 
person  to  turn  the  head  of  a  schoolgirl.  My  wife,  it  is  true,  could 
no  longer  claim  a  place  in  the  category  of  "bread-and-butter 
misses,"  but  she  was  immensely  charmed  with  him.  She  declared 
him  to  be  a  most  gentlemanly  and  accomplished  man.  Personally, 
I  had  my  doubts  about  the  fellow.  He  described  himself  as  a 
Pole,  and  talked,  with  a  kind  of  a  sob  in  his  voice,  about  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  country.  He  had  fought  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Czar;  he  had  suflFered  exile  and  imprisonment ;  he  had  aided 
the  Italians  to  throw  oflF  the  Austrian  yoke  by  taking  part  in 
Garibaldi's  campaigns ;  in  fact,  according  to  his  own  account,  there 
were  few  things  in  the  way  of  chivalry  and  heroism  with  which  he 
had  not  somehow  been  connected. 

Not  that  he  boasted  of  his  achievements  in  a  coarse,  bragging 
feshion,  they  came  out  simply  and  naturally,  one  by  one,  in  the 
course  of  conversation.  My  wife,  too,  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  notion  of  his  being  a  count,  and  the  last  unmarried  scion  of  a 
terribly  ancient  famUy.  Heaven  only  knows  when  the  first 
I^aurowski  saw  light,  but  it  was  long  before  the  first  year  of  Our 
Lord.  Still,  to  my  mind,  there  was  something  "fishy"  about  him. 
He  was  always  extremely  well  and  carefully  dressed — ^I  never  knew 
l^s  feet  to  be  out  of  smart  patent  leather  boots — ^and  he  sang  queer 
outlandish  songs  in  a  superior  style,  being  gifted  with  an  agreeable 
tenor  voice.  He  also  played  billiards  with  superior  skill— -far  too 
superior  skill,  as  I  knew  to  my  cost.  We  began  by  knocking  the 
balls  about  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  game,  but  he  generally  con- 
trived to  put  a  little  "  interest"  on  it,  just  a  few  napoleons,  to  cause 
^  little  excitement,  and  he  generally  won,  after  deluding  me 
into  the  insane  belief  that  I  had  only  to  get  another  stroke  to  cry 
victory. 

"  The  Count  is  going  on  to  San  Remo,"  said  my  wife  to  me 
one  mominff,  as  we  sat  at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  Hotel 
(fItaUe. 

"San  Semo,  that  isn't  far  from  Monaco,  where  that  wicked 
gambling-house  is." 

"  Oh,  Tom  1  I  should  like  to  go  there  above  all  things !  Do 
^e  me !  I  am  tired  of  this  place,  and  the  mud  baths  don't  seem 
to  be  doing  me  a  bit  of  good." 
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I  could  quite  believe  this  last  statement,  for  I  did  not  put  mudi 
credence  in  the  efficacy  of  bodily  ablution  in  thick  dirty-looking 
water,  on  the  part  of  a  person,  whose  health  being  excellent,  re- 
quired no  treatment  of  any  sort.  But  going  on  to  San  Kemo,  or, 
indeed,  anywhere  except  h»ck  to  our  country  home  in  England,  was 
rather  out  of  my  programme.  November  was  drawing  nigh,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  the  fields  being  in  stubble  without  yearning  for 
a  ride  with  the  hounds. 

"You  know,  my  dear,  we  are  due  home  in  a  fortnight,"  I 
answered  in  my  most  conciliatory  tone. 

"Oh,  bother!  There  is  no  necessity  to  go  back  this  winter, 
or  just  yet  at  all  events.  Oh !  Tomi,  dear  I  I  do  so  long  to 
see  what  a  real  gambling-house  is  like.  You  will  take  me,  wont 
you?" 

'>Mien  a  wife,  not  ordinarily  given  to  complete  submissiveness, 
attacks  one  in  an  imploring  tone,  all  resistance  is  at  an  end.  I 
sighed  and  yielded,  consoling  myself  with  the  reflection  that  after 
all  I  was  getting  old,  and  rode  fourteen  stone,  and  that  a  man  who 
rides  fourteen  stone  is  guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals  if  he  insists 
upon  going  hunting. 

"  San  Kemo  be  it,"  I  said,  aflfecting  a  gaiety  I  was  in  reality  far 
from  feeling.  "  I'll  go  and  ask  Laurowski  all  about  the  place,  the 
best  hotel,  and  so  forth." 

I  did  go  and  ask  Laurowski.  The  Count  was  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  not  parting  from  us,  and  proffered  his  services  as  guide  and 
mentor  with  effusion. 

"  My  dear  monsieur,"  he  remarked,  "  you  and  madame  will  like 
San  Kemo  very,  very  much.  It  is  sheltered,  it  is  warm,  it  is 
the  best  place  for  to  spend  your  winter  in,  and  it  is  not  too  ex- 
pensive." 

The  Count,  among  his  other  virtues,  spoke  a  pretty  broken 
English,  and  as  he  also  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  every 
other  living  language  under  the  sun,  he  was  of  immense  use 
to  me,  who  found  the  simplest  French  sentence  a  puzzling 
exercise. 

"  It  is  in  easy  voisvnage  to  Monaco,"  he  continued,  "  and  quite 
a  neighbour  to  Mentone  and  Eoccabnma.  I  stay  there,  and 
make  journeys  to  the  casino,  Poland  is  dead ;  Garibaldi  is 
asleep  at  Caprera;  I  must  have  excitement,  so  I  go  to  the 
gambling-table." 

"  Where  youll  pick  up  a  few  himdred  pounds.  111  be  bound,** 
I  mentally  added,  taking  care  however  not  to  express  my  thoughts 
aloud. 

It  was  arranged  that  we  should  start  the  day  after  the  morrow, 
and  we  carried  out  our  arrangement  without  hindrance.  San  Bemo 
was  reached  in  due  time,  and  acting  on  Laurowski's  advice  we  put 
up  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

I  liked  the  place  very  well — ^better  than  I  anticipated.    The 
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Count  had  spoken  the  truth.  San  Remo  was  protected  by  an  un« 
broken  chain  of  mountains,  and  its  climate  was  of  the  mildest. 
Flowers  were  still  in  full  bloom,  and  there  was  a  grateful 
abundance  of  citron  and  lemon  trees.  Since  conjugal  devotion 
denied  England  to  me,  I  felt  I  could  be  as  happy  here  as  any- 
where else. 

The  hotel,  too,  was  comfortable  and  nicely  situated,  and  had  I 
been  permitted  to  gratify  my  inclination  towards  drinking  beer  at 
my  dumer,  I  shomd  have  been  still  more  content.  Etiquette, 
however,  vetoed  such  a  breach  of  good  manners  at  a  fashionable 
tdf^lR  d^hdte^  and  I  was  fein  to  quench  my  thirst  with  indiflferent 
wine,  at  unheard  of  prices.  Nevertheless  the  omniscient  Laurowski 
succeeded  in  discovering  a  certain  ValteUvaa  vintage,  which 
tickled  agreeably  my  pakte,  and  was  not  too  expensive,  so  that 
to  my  wife's  intense  satisfaction  I  began  to  grumble  a  little  less. 

We  also  made  acquaintances,  and  were  no  longer  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  Count  for  company.  The  head  waiter  of  the 
Grand  Hotel — with  the  well  authenticated  sagacity  of  head  waiters 
in  general — arranged  our  seats  at  the  dinner  table  so  as  to  face 
those  of  a  couple  of  Americans,  a  lady  and  gentleman,  and  father 
and  daughter  as  I  soon  found  out. 

The  old  gentleman — though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  he  was  not 
particularly  old,  being  about  my  own  age — was  a  tall,  lean  man  of 
distinguished  appearance.  His  daughter  was  a  pretty  girl  of  the 
dazzling  American  type.  She  changed  her  dress — or  seemed  to^ 
me  to  change  it — every  two  hours,  and  where  she  managed  to  get 
all  her  variety  of  costumes  from,  or  how  she  contrived  to  carry 
such  an  extensive  wardrobe  about  with  her  from  place  to  place 
was  a  mystery  as  deep  as  any  of  the  Eleusinian. 

Their  name  was  Rogers :  John  Newby  Rogers,  "  Amurcan  "^ 
citizen,  and  Clara  Rogers ;  and  they  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  from 
their  native  home,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  "doing" 
Europe.  Lord!  how  they  had  " done "  it  too!  In  a  fortnight 
they  had  traversed  Germany  and  seen  all  that  was  worth  seeing  ; 
Paris  had  been  the  work  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  three  weeks- 
had  familiarized  them  with  Italy  from  its  geographical  toe  to  its 
geographical  heel.  They  were  now  resting — or  I  should  rather  8ay» 
panting — at  San  Remo,  where  they  proposed  to  winter  before  in- 
vading England  in  the  spring,  and  interviewing  the  "  Britisher." 
I  was  told  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  unlimited  means,  and  his 
daughter — an  only  child — therefore  an  heiress.  Laurowski 
pricked  up  his  ears  when  he  heard  the  information,  and  imme- 
diately adjourned  to  the  nearest  looking  glass  on  a  mission  of  personal 
inspection.  I  never  saw  a  man  make  such  frantic  attempts  to- 
prove  agreeable  as  he  did  that  day  at  dinner,  and  the  worst  of  it 
was,  too,  that  he  succeeded.  Miss  Rogers  seemed  charmed  with 
him,  as  indeed,  what  girl  wouldn't  \iith  a  man  boasting  of  such  a 
pair  of  eye5,  such  a  trim  beard,  and  such  courteous  ways  ? 
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"Those  Americaines  are  very  fine  peoples — very  fine  peoples," 
said  the  Count  to  me  later  in  the  evening,  as  we  lounged  into 
the  smoking-room;  "they  are  so  bright,  so  comprehensive,  so 
large-minded." 

"  So  large-pursed,"  I  felt  inclined  to  say,  only  I  refrained,  out  of 
politeness.  "The  girl  will  be  a  good  catch  in  the  marriage 
market,"  I,  however,  remarked,  not  being  able  to  resist  the 
temptation. 

The  Count  looked  at  me  suspiciously  out  of  the  curves  of  his 
deep  lustrous  orbs,  and  ended  by  indulging  in  a  little  musical 
laugh. 

"  I  have^  observed,"  he  said,  "that  these  fidr  Americames  are 
what  your  slang  young  men  call  *  up  to  snuflF.'  No,  no,  depend 
upon  it,  my  good,  estimable  sii*.  Miss  Rogers  will  be  like  them  all, 
not  so  easily  caught." 

For  the  young  lady's  sake  I  inwardly  hoped  not.  The  subject 
was  then  dropped,  and  we  talked  of  other  things,  the  evening  end- 
ing, as  it  often  did,  by  Laurowski  suggesting  a  little  partie  at 
bifliards,  and  by  my  being  good-naturecfly  fleeced. 

But  the  Count  got  soon  to  be  sparincr  of  his  society.  He 
deserted  me  and  the  smoking-room,  for  the  drawing-room,  and 
devoted  himself  altogether  to  the  American  heiress.  He  sang,  he 
played,  talked  of  Poland,  G-aribaldi,  Gtteta ;  artfully  brought  up  the 
subject  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  a  few  words,  made  the  most  of  him- 
self. He  rolled  his  large,  melancholy  eyes  about  despondingly, 
stroked  his  silky  beard  thoughtfully,  put  himself  into  plastic  and 
graceful  attitudes,  and  was  generally  lover-like,  thou^^h  at  the 
same  time,  exceedingly  respcSctfiil  and  knightly.  I  comd  see  that 
he  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  girl,  that  she  thought 
him  good-looking,  and  enjoyed  his  conversation,  which,  to  give  him 
credit,  was  certainly  entertaining. 

My  wife  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  cheerful  motherly  ladies  of  a  certain  age. 

"  The  Count  seems  much  struck  by  Miss  Rogers,"  she  said  to 
me  one  day. 

"  Yes,  I  have  noticed  his  little  game,"  I  answered,  putting  on 
my  most  knowing  and  cvnical  smile. 

"  His  little  game !  What  do  you  mean,  Tom  ?"  retorted  my  vrife, 
indignantly. 

"What  do  I  mean,  my  dear?  Why,  nothing,  only  that  Miss 
Rogers  is  said  to  be  worth  a  plum." 

"  Well,  supposing  she  is !  So  much  the  better.  I  daresay  the 
Coimt  is  well  off  too.  Why  shouldn't  he  marry  her  ?  She  is  a 
very  nice  girl,  I'm  sure." 

"  She  is,"  I  replied,  having  no  sort  of  objection  to  make  to  the 
statement. 

"  Poor  man ! "  continued  my  wife  in  a  sentimental  strain,  "  how 
tired  he  must  be  of  wandering  about  alone !      I  should  like  to  see 
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him  settled,  with  a  good  little  girl  like  Clara  Rogers  to  take  care 
of  him." 

I  thought  Lam'owski  fully  capable  of  taking  excellent  care  of 
himself  without  any  extraneous  nelp.  But  it  is  a  trick  of  mine  to 
be  constantly  making  reflections,  without  giving  expression  to 
them. 

The  Count,  however,  was  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  have  it  all 
his  own  way.  Somebody  else  appeared  on  the  scene  to  make  a 
"flank  attack,"  and  this  somebody  was  Doctor  Christopher 
Hansen. 

The  first  I  heard  of  the  Doctor  was  at  the  dinner  table,  and 
fi-om  Miss  Rogers  herself. 

"  I  have  had  quite  an  adventure  to  day,"  she  said  to  us  all  in 
her  firesh,  smiling  way. 

"  An  adventure !"  exclaimed  Laurowski.  "  Tell  us,  I  beg  you, 
mademoiselle ;  I  am  delirious  for  adventures." 

"I  was  coming  downstairs,"  she  related,  "when  I  heard  a 
terrible  crash  of  something  falling.  I  looked,  and  saw  it  was — 
what  do  you  think  now  ?  " 

We  all  of  us  hazarded  the  most  absurd  guesses,  the  worst  of 
them  coming  firom  yours  truly,  who  thought  fit  to  ask  whether 
the  prostrate  object  was  a  lady's  chignon. — N.B.  I  made  the  sug- 
gestion regardless  of  a  certain  person's  most  majestic  firown. 

"  It  was  a  crutch,"  continued  Miss  Rogers,  "  a  big  heavy  crutch, 
and  the  owner  of  it,  poor  fellow,  was  at  the  top  of  tne  stairs  cling- 
ing to  the  balusters  in  despair.  I  ran  down  with  all  speed, 
caught  it  up,  and  brought  it  back  to  him.  You  should  have  seen 
the  look  of  gratitude  he  gave  me  !  I  think  it  took  away  his  power 
of  speech,  for  he  bowed  very  low,  but  said  nothing. 

We  were  aU  rather  curious  to  know  who  the  stranger  could  be. 
A  military  looking  personage,  wearing  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  who  sat  close  by  us,  volunteered  the  information. 

"That  gentleman,"  he  said,  "was  Dr.  Hansen,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  best  surgeons  of  the  French  army.  He  was  at 
Saarbriick,  at  Sedan,  everywhere,  in  fact,  where  a  cool  head  and  an 
unerring  hand  could  be  of  service.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  as 
straight  and  as  nimble  as  any  one  of  us  here.  He  was  lamed  for 
life  whilst  he  performed  his  duty  to  the  wounded,  under  Prussian 
shell.  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  you  may  weU  be  proud  of  such 
a  countryman." 

This  intelligence,  imparted  to  us  in  a  grave  and  almost  stem 
manner,  produced  a  feeling  of  respectful  interest  in  the  Doctor. 
We  learned,  too,  that  his  misfortune  had  rendered  him  extremely 
shy  and  reserved — especially  where  women  were  concerned — and 
that  he  never  on  any  account  would  consent  to  take  his  meals  at 
the  public  table  d'hdte. 

I,  however,  as  a  fellow  Englishman,  succeeded  in  routing  him 
out  and  making  him  a  bit  more  sociable.      I  found  him  to  be  a 
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gentleman  to  his  finger  nails,  exceedingly  well  read  and  as  modest 
as  he  was  accomplished.  He  let  me  understand  that  he  admired 
Miss  Rogers  very  much,  and  that  her  delicate  behaviour  to  him  in 
the  matter  of  the  crutch  had  impressed  him  with  an  idea  of  her 
goodness  of  heart.  He  seemed  also  somewhat  curious  about 
Laurowski  and  the  attentions  he  appeared  to  pay  the  young  Ameri- 
can heiress.  I  fancied  him  as  doubtful  about  the  Count  as  I  was 
myself. 

Mr.  Rogers  and  the  Doctor  got  on  capitally.  The  AmericaD 
made  the  study  of  botany  his  hobby,  and  would  scale  the  heights 
of  Monte  Bignone  and  its  chain  of  hills  in  search  of  rare  plants. 
Dr.  Hansen,  whose  knowledge  of  the  science  was  of  no  mean  order, 
would  help  to  classify  them,  and  I  could  see  that  his  companionship 
aflForded  Mr.  Rogers  an  extreme  pleasure.  With  Miss  Rogers, 
though  always  courteous,  he  was  shy  and  distant  to  a  painfal 
degree.  She  was  ever  civil  and  pleasant  to  him,  but  he  seemed 
somehow  dreadfully  conscious  of  his  lameness,  as  though,  indeed, 
his  being  a  cripple  made  him  a  social  leper,  ill-fitted  for  the 
scfciety  of  pretty  girls. 

Nevertheless,  we  forced  him,  willy-nilly,  to  make  one  of  our  circle 
in  the  drawing-room  of  an  evening.  There  he  would  sit  with  his 
ponderous  crutch  by  his  side,  moodily  watching  the  Count,  who 
hung  about  Miss  Rogers  and  monopolised  her  in  an  audacious 
fashion,  while  my  wife,  evidently  bent  upon  making  a  match  be- 
tween these  two,  helped  him  by  means  of  every  possible  womanly 
astuteness.  On  one  occasion  the  Doctor's  fiiend — ^he  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour — having  informed  us  that  Hansen  was  a  skilled 
musician,  nothing  would  content  us  until  we  had  compelled  him  to 
sit  down  and  sing.  After  a  good  deal  of  pressing  he  consented,  and 
sang  one  or  two  good  old-&shioned  English  ditties  in  a  fine  baritone 
voice,  powerful  enough,  yet  so  completely  under  control,  as  to 
subside  down  at  his  will,  to  the  whisper  of  a  tear.  It  was  some- 
thing very  different  to  Laurowski's  emasculated  sentimental 
rubbish,  and  pleased  us  hugely.  Miss  Rogers  turned  round  quite 
moved,  and  looked  at  the  little  lame  Doctor  as  though  he  had 
revealed  himself  to  her  in  quite  a  different  light;  and  the  Count 
bit  his  lip,  through  envy  and  vexation. 

There  was  certainly  no  love  lost  between  Laurowski  and  Doctor 
Hansen.  The  Count,  tall  and  handsome  as  he  was,  was  afiraid  of 
the  little  lame  man,  with  the  keen,  grey  eyes,  and  sceptical  smile. 
He  never  ventured  to  talk  about  his  campaigns  with  Garibaldi  in 
Hansen's  presence.  He  did  so  once,  made  some  blunder,  was  put 
right  by  the  doctor  in  a  modest,  delicate  feshion^  and,  after  that, 
kept  his  narratives  for  occasions  when  Hansen  wasn't  by.  Hansen 
knew  too  much ;  he  also  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  war,  and  it  wasn't 
safe  to  talk  before  him. 

Under  the  escort  of  the  Count,  we  all  made  an  excursion  to 
Monaco.     Jjaurowski  was  evidently  well  known  in  the  gambling 
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saloon.  The  crotipier  nodded  to  him,  and  asked  him  slyly  if  he 
had  come  to  break  the  bank,  and  several  habituSs  of  the  place 
claimed  him  as  an  acquaintance.  I  never  saw  a  man  alter  so 
much  as  the  Count  did  as  soon  as  he  got  near  the  green  baize.  His 
handsome  &ce  acquired  an  expression  of  greed,  which  I  thought 
downright  fiendish,  and  which  made  him  look  like  a  Jew  broker 
haggling  with  one  of  his  kind.  He  got  feverish  and  excited,  and 
was  certainly  no  longer  the  melancholy,  romantic  person  of  the 
drawing-room. 

That  nighty  too,  he  was  not  in  a  happy  vein.  My  wife  and  I 
staked  a  few  napoleons  on  rouge  et  noi/r^  just  for  the  fim  of  the 
thing,  and,  having  lost,  gracefully  retired  into  the  humble  capacity 
of  spectators.  Miss  Sogers  also  put  timidly  a  gold  piece  or  two  on 
the  game  of  chance,  and  won.  She  doubled,  trebled,  and  ulti- 
mately sextupled  her  gains,  when  she  stopped,  handling  her  gold 
triumphantly,  and  dedarinfir  that  every  penny  of  it  should  go  to 
the  poor  of  San  Bemo.  l^e  interest  of  the  evening  was  concen- 
trated upon  Laurowski  and  the  Doctor,  who  plunged  recklessly 
into  the  gambling  vortex. 

Hansen,  cool  and  collected,  threw  his  money  down  with  the 
indifference  of  a  man  who  cares  not  a  straw  whether  he  win  or 
lose.  The  Count  seemed  to  have  some  system  of  his  own,  and 
watched,  with  ill-disguised  anxiety,  the  results  of  his  play.  For- 
tune, slightly  in  his  favour  at  first,  completely  deserted  him,  and 
he  went  on  losing  and  losing  considerably,  becoming  paler  with 
suppressed  rage  every  moment.  The  doctor,  on  the  other  hand, 
kept  on  winning,  and  piled  up  napoleons  by  his  side  in  hillocks. 
His  luck  had,  however,  no  visible  effect  upon  him,  and  he  provoked 
the  admiration  of  every  one  present  by  the  superb  contempt  with 
which  he  received  the  smiles  of  the  fickle  dame. 

In  the  end  Laurowski  gave  up  the  struggle  with  a  ferocious 
sigh ;  I  suppose  he  had  no  more  money  to  stake. 

"You  are  a  beau  jcmeuVj^  he  said,  with  something  like  a  sneer, 
to  the  Doctor;  "you  are  not  a  poor,  misfortunate  fellow  like 
myself." 

"You  can't  expect  everything,  you  know,"  retorted  Hansen, 
with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  grey  eyes.  "  Lucky  in  love ;  im- 
lacky  at  play — ^that  is  the  order  of  things."  Then,  sweeping  up  his 
substantial  winnings,he  presented  them,  with  a  bow,  to  Miss  Rogers. 

"  For  your  poor,"  he  said. 

It  was  an  evening  of  triumph  for  the  doctor.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  young  American  heiress,  who  was  really  a  nice,  sensible 
girl,  not  to  be  struck  by  Hansen's  immense  superiority  over  the 
Count ;  yet  there  was  no  perceptible  change  in  her  conduct.  She 
still  suffered  Laurowski  to  pay  her  devoted  attentions,  and  the 
Doctor  continued  to  keep  modestly  in  the  back-ground;  but 
that  he  was  more  than  merely  interested  in  her  I  knew,  for  he  as 
good  as  told  me  so. 
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"  Who  is  this  Laurowski  ? "  he  asked  me  one  day,  as  we  sat 
alone  together ;  "  does  any  one  know  anything  about  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't,**  was  my  answer.  "  I  met  him  5b  Spezzia.  He  has 
estates  in  Poland,  or  Siberia,  or  somewhere,  I  believe." 

"  Ah !  replied  Hansen.  **  Will  they  marry,  do  you  think  ?  "  he 
remarked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Women  are  riddles,"  I  observed,  sagely ;  "  and  I  never  attempt 
to  guess  riddles." 

"The  fiict  is,"  he  said,  "that  I  admire  Miss  Rogers  very,  very 
much ;  I  should  like  to  feel  sure  that  the  man  she  loved  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of  her." 

He  had  an  opportunity  very  soon  of  testing  matters,  so  &r  as 
Laurowski  was  concerned.  The  count,  who,  I  fency,  from  a  certain 
gloom  which  had  spread  over  him,  had  not  found  Monaco  highly 
profitable  of  late,  proposed  one  night  a  little  game  at  cards.  I 
excused  myself  on  the  plea  of  being  no  player;  but  Hansen,  to  my 
surprise — I  knew  him  to  be  no  gambler— consented,  and  the 
French  officer,  his  Mend,  agreed  to  make  a  third. 

They  played ;  and  the  affair  ended  in  a  scene.  It  was  simply 
this:  Laurowsld,  who  seemed  to  have  gone  to  work  in  good 
earnest,  and  won  largely,  was  detected  by  the  keen-eyed  doctor 
with  a  card  up  his  sleeve.  There  could  be  no  mistake,  and  Hansen 
quickly  flung  the  remainder  of  the  pack  in  the  Count's  fece,  and 
called  him  a  sharper. 

Laurowski  turned  livid.  We  thought  he  was  going  to  spring 
upon  the  little  lame  man,  and  held  him  back.  The  doctor's  friend 
then  int^erfered. 

"  We  two  are  witnesses  that  Monsieur  Hansen  is  right,"  he  said 
to  me  with  admirable  coolness.  "  Let  there  be  no  noise.  This  is 
scarcely  a  case  for  satisfaction  ;  duels  are  fought  with  gentlemen, 
and  not  with  swindlers.  Monsieur  here  will  leave  the  town,  that 
is  all,  or  we  shall  be  put  to  the  pain  of  exposing  him." 

This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  sensible  arrangement.  I 
was  not  greatly  surprised  at  the  Coimt's  conduct ;  it  was  consistent 
with  the  general  doubts  I  had  formed.  I  acquiesced,  therefore,  by 
a  silent  nod. 

The  French  officer  took  out  his  watch.  "Monsieur  has  ample 
time  to  make  his  preparations  for  departure.  In  the  morning, 
early,  he  will  go.  By  our  permission,  he  may  keep  what  he  has 
won.     Our  conditions  are  that  he  leaves  quietiy,  without  scandal.** 

Laurowski,  with  thick  beads  of  cold  perspiration  trickling  from 
his  brow,  then  left  the  room  in  a  hang-dog  fashion. 

But  it  was  to  be  an  eventful  night.  Whilst  we  were  still 
talking  the  matter  over,  there  sounded  a  noise  as  though  the 
house  were  falling  about  our  ears,  accompanied  by  shrieks  of 
"Fire!     Fire!" 

We  rushed  out.  It  was  quite  true ;  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
hotel  was  in  flames.     We  all  scampered  off  in  different  directions, 
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I,  of  course,  hastening  to  my  wife's  room,  where,  for  all  I  knew  to 
the  contrary,  she  might  be  lying  asleep,  unconscious  of  danger. 

There  was  a  tremendous  rush,  hustle,  bustle,  and  delirious  con- 
fusion. Waiters  tearing  about;  chambermaids  screaming;  men 
and  women  staying  in  the  house  scrambled  into  the  corridors 
dressed  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  costumes,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
naturally  one  of  tumult  and  disorder.  I  found  my  little  lady  in 
no  peril.  She  had  been  warned  by  the  noise,  was  all  but  ready  to 
leave,  and  only  frightened  on  my  account.  We  reached  the  outer 
grounds  in  safety,  and  looked  round  for  our  friends. 

Not  one  of  them  to  be  seen  amongst  the  crowd.  Presently,  a 
rumour  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  Miss  Sogers  was  in 
danger.  It  was  said  the  room  she  occupied  formed  part  of  the 
wing  attacked  by  fire.  A  scratch  band  of  San  Remo  volunteers 
had  by  this  time  arrived,  and  were  energetically  grappling  with 
the  flames.  In  spite  of  my  wife's  protestations,  I  forced  my  way 
by  sheer  strength  of  elbows  through  the  crowd,  with  the  intention 
of  being  of  service.  My  heroism  was  not,  however,  put  to  the 
test.  Before  I  had  even  gained  the  centre  of  the  conflagration  I 
learned  that  every  one  was  safe,  and  suddenly  out  came  the  tall 
figure  of  Laurowski,  his  face  lit  up  by  the  light  of  the  fitful 
gleams,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  insensible  form  of  Miss  Eogers. 

Swindler  or  no  swindler,  he  was  a  brave  plucky  fellow  after  all,, 
and  had  risked  his  life  nobly.  Behind  him  rushed  Mr.  Eogers^ 
the  French  oflScer,  and  a  host  of  excited  spectators — ^but  Hansen 
was  not  among  them.  The  American  girl  was  laid  down  and 
immediately  attended  to.  She  had  fainted,  but  was  otherwise 
uninjured. 

"  Sir,  I  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Rogers  to  the  Count,  grasping  his. 
hands  with  deep-felt  emotion.  "  My  daughter's  life  is  my  own  ;. 
you  have  saved  it ;  command  me  in  everyflnng." 

We  were  all  around  Laurowski,  watching  him  with  admiration, 
and  many  of  us  cheering  him.  I  freely  forgave  him  his  past 
misdeed.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  moment,  yet  stood  silent  and 
mournful. 

At  last,  after  apparently  undergoing  a  sharp  inward  struggle, 
he  spoke. 

"  You  mistake  yourself,  sir,"  he  said  in  his  broken  English ;  "  it 
^8  not  1  who  saved  Miss  Rogers ;  I  simply  lifted  her  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs.  Doctor  Hansen  brought  her  down  from  her 
room." 

"  Dr.  Hansen  ! "  we  all  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  lame  as  he  is,  he  was  before  me,  and  saved  her  with — 
^th  great  courage.     He  is  the  hero,  not  I." 

"  ^V^lere  is  Hansen  ?  "  somebody  called  out. 

A  search  was  immediately  made,  and  the  little  Doctor  was  found 
calmly  applying  remedies  to  his  two  badly-burned  hands  and 
scorched  fece. 
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"  Miss  Kogers  is  safe  ?  **  he  asked,  tranquilly. 

"  Quite,"  we  answered,  "  thanks  to  your  bravery." 

"  Ah  I  Ijaurowski  has  told  you  ?  "  he  remarked,  with  some 
surprise,  and  I  heard  him  add  almost  inaudibly,  ^^  the  fellow  has 
some  honesty  in  him,  after  all." 

The  fire  was  put  out  before  it  could  destroy  one  quarter  of  the 
building,  and  inost  of  us  suffered  nothins^  worse  than  a  severe 
fright.  Miss  Bogers's  nerves  were  a  good  deal  shaken,  and  by 
Dr.  Hansen's  advice  she  was  ordered  complete  rest  for  a  day  or 
two,  after  which  she  recovered  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

The  Count  disappeared,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  to  this  day, 
though,  indeed,  I  neard  of  him  soon  after,  on  our  journey  home  to 
England,  from  a  person  who  knew  him  better  than  any  of  us.  It 
appears  that  he  was  not  a  Count  at  all,  and  not  even  a  Laurowski, 
nor  a  Pole,  but  a  Hamburg  Jew  named  Abraham  Meyer,  well 
known  in  every  European  gambling  place,  and  suspected,  on 
several  occasions,  of  tricking  at  cards.  Such  was  my  wife's  "most 
gentlemanly  and  accomplished  man." 

Was  the  American  heiress  ever  informed  of  the  true  character 
of  her  quondam  admirer  ?  I  never  told  her,  and  I  am  positive 
Dr.  Hansen  observed  the  same  reticence  as  myself.  But  my  wife, 
of.  course,  knew,  and  she  was  extremely  mti/mcUe  with  Miss 
Rogers.  Anyhow,  we  always  studiously  avoided  the  bare  mention 
of  his  name  in  our  conversations. 

Since  our  return  to  England  we  have  been  visited  by  Mr. 
Kogers  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Hansen.  Mrs.  Hansen  was 
7iSe  Sogers,  and  she  confessed  to  my  wife  that  from  the  first  she 
always  entertained  a  secret  preference  for  the  little  lame  man. 
My  wife  thinks  she  was  rights  and  has,  moreover,  vowed  never  to 
believe  in  another  Count  so  long  as  she  lives. 

REGINALD  BARNETT. 
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To  the  world  in  general  the  name  of  Herefordshire  is  most  likely 
suggestive  only  otideas  of  the  most  bucolic  or  materialistic  kind.  By 
the  "vulgar  ^  it  is  probably  chiefly  known  as  an  adjective  to  what, 
in  these  alliterative  days,  we  may  call  the  "  two  Cs  " — cattle  and 
cider.  Once  a  year  the  Londoner  is  expected  to  admire  the  long 
array  of  red-and-white  competitors  for  Christmas  honours  that  fifl 
the  stalls  at  Islington,  and  which  the  catalogue  informs  him  are 
specimens  of  **  Herefords  ^ ;  and  occasionally  he  is  reminded  of 
the  existence  of  the  county  by  the  annoxmcement  in  the  window 
of  some  enterprising  restaurateur  that  "prime  Herefordshire" 
may  be  had  within.  This,  unless  he  happen  to  have  paid  a 
\isit  at  some  time  or  other  to  its  borders,  or  to  have  come  upon  a 
comity  history,  will  probably  be  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  it. 
In  either  of  tJiese  events,  of  course,  the  case  may  be  different. 
In  the  former,  he  may  have  learned  that,  in  addition  to  the  "  two 
Cs,"  its  inhabitants  claim  for  it  unquestioned  pre-eminence  in  the 
"four  W's" — ^wood,  wheat,  water  and — women!  And  in  the 
latter  case  he  should,  of  course,  know  "all  about  it." 

This  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow.  County  histories 
are  sometimes  as  little  instructive  as  they  are  amusing.  Written 
generally  by  mere  antiquarians,  they  are  too  often,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  their  class,  who  is  a  notable  exception  to  the 
rule,  made  up  of  "  incorrect  pedigrees,  futile  etymologies,  verbose 
disquisitions,  crowds  of  epitaphs,  lists  of  landowners,  and  such 
farrago,  thrown  together  without  method,  and  unanimated  with 
any  reflections." 

As  regards  Herefordshire  this  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to  be 
true,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  history  of  it,  of  the  kind 
alluded  to,  as  yet  exists.  In  the  last  century,  the  Eev.  John 
Duncumb  began  a  history  of  it,  but  his  work  came  to  a  stand- 
still in  the  year  1804;  and,  though  it  has  since  been  taken  up  by 
a  competent  successor,  and  is  fftill,  I  believe,  in  progress,  the 
present  generation  of  the  readers  of  Time  are  never  likely  to  see 
the  completion  of  it.  Its  first  editor  completed  the  introduction, 
a  history  of  the  City  of  Hereford,  and  of  two-and-a-half  Hundreds 
of  the  County.  The  present  editor  is  supposed  to  be  busy  with 
the  fourth  Hundred,  and  as  there  are  eleven  Hundreds  to  be 
treated  of,  a  fair  estimate  may  be  made  as  to  how  long  the  work 
will  last 
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Bat  it  requires  no  ponderous  tome  to  demonstrate  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  this  county.     An  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the 
geography  and  general  history  of  England  will  at  once  show  that 
it  is  not  deficient  in  either.     Placed  geographically  betwixt  what 
may  be  called  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Southern  Britain 
it  affords  just  that  combination  of  softness  and  boldness,  which, 
in  the  view  of  Sir  Walter  Sc6tt,  is  the  perfection  of  natural 
beauty;  whilst,  historically,  the  spot  where  the  antagonism  of 
Boman  and  Briton,  of  Angle  and  Cwmro,  and  finally  of  Norman 
and  Welshman  was  longest  and  fiercest,  there  is  scarcely  a  mOe  of 
its  surfieu^e  that  is  not  rich  in  mementoes  of  the  past.    Almost 
every  hill-top  has   its  "encampment,"  some  of  them  of  vast 
extent ;  the  work,  by  Whomsoever  constructed,  of  no  contemptible 
engineers.     Antiquarians,  seeing  a  lon^  and  continuous  chain  of 
them  extending  fix)m  the  "  Beacon  "  on  the  Malvems  to  the  borders 
of  Salop,  have  loved  to  connect  these  with  the  heroic  defence  of 
Caractacus  against  the  Boman  legions.    Driven  by  Ostorius  from 
the  first-named  post,  they  represent  the   Silurian  hero  as  re- 
treating from  hill  to  hill — from  the  Beacon  to  Whitboume,  from 
Whitboume  to  Thombury,  from  Thombury  to  Croft,  from  Croft  to 
somewhere  where  the  last  great  stand  was  made — stubbornly 
defending  every  inch  of  ground.    As  to  this  last  "  somewhere " 
authorities  differ.     What  a  pity  it  is  that  there  was  not  in  the 
camp  of  Ostorius  a  correspondent  of   whatever  answered  the 
purpose  of  the   Ti/mse  or   Standard  at  Rome!    Then  should 
we  have  known  for  a  certainty  the  name  of  this  interesting 
position.     As  it  is  we  are  left  with  nothing  but  the  (geographically; 
loose  and  hearsay  account  of  Tacitus  to  guide  us.     All  he  tells  us 
of  it,  however,  is  that  it  was  a  hill,  naturally  inaccessible,  and  made 
more  so  by  artificial  means,  with  a  river — amnia  vado  mcerto 
— in  front.     Roy,  in  his  military  antiquities,  &ncies  he  sees  in 
this  description  the  beautiful  hiU  of  Coxall  Knoll,  overlooking  the 
Teme,  near  Brampton  Brian,  and  in  this  supposition  he  is  followed 
by  Duncumb  and  others,  including  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
Herefordshire  in  the  last  edition  of  the  JEncydopoBdia  Britannica 
Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  beautiftd,  but,  in  point  of  size, 
the  insignificant  Teme,  in  no  respect  answers  to  the  descriptiAn  of 
Tacitus.     It  glides  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  indeed,  {fording 
shelter  in  its  deeper  pools  for 

"  Here  and  there  a  lostj^trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grajlingi" 

but  in  no  place  presenting  a  vad/us  incertua  to  the  most  timid 
follower  of  the  gentle  art,  much  less  to  a  Roman  soldier.  More- 
over the  one  certain  geographical  &ct  which  Tacitus  does  reocxA 
foes  dead  against  this  idea.  He  distinctly  says  that  before  the 
nal  struggle  Caractacus  withdrew  (tramsfert  hMwra)  into  the 
territory  of  the  Ordovices,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  conjecture 
of  Mr.  Duncumb,  Coxall  was  not  included.      Caer  Carodoc,  or 
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the  Graer  Ditches,  the  suggestion  of  Camden,  or  the  other  Caer 
Caradoc,  by  Church  Stretton,  the  guess  of  others,  though  formidable 
positions,  and  as  such  likely  ones  for  a  general  to  select,  are  open, 
even  more  than  Coxall,  to  the  objection  of  the  absence  of  river 
defence.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  scene  of  the 
final  struggle  and  catastrophe  must  be  sought  not  within  the 
Herefordsnire  and  Shropshire  borders,  but  still  further  west — 
possibly  on  some  eminence  overlooking  the  Severn,  the  only  river, 
in  the  direction  the  war  took,  that  could  present  the  slightest 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  an  army. 

Leaving  this  point,  however,  for  the  antiquaries  to  decide  ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  honour  of  Herefordshire  that  it  formed  part  of  a 
district  which,  for  eleven  years,  carried  on  so  gallant  a  struggle 
with  the  power  of  Rome — a  part,  that  is,  of  the  noble  Silurian 
nation.  What  part  it  was,  and  what  was  its  relation  to  the  rest,  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover.  Probably  it  was  a  separate  principality, 
and  a  separate  principality  it  probably  remained  until  its  develop- 
ment into  an  English  county. 

When  and  how  this  took  place  is  an  interesting  matter,  involv- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  formation  of 
English  counties  generally.     Time  was  when  people  had  no  doubts 
on  this  subject.     The  counties,  like  almost  every  other  English 
institution,  had  their  origin  in  the  wisdom  of  Alfred.      It  was  a 
convenient  theory,  and  saved  much  trouble ;  but  the  restlessness 
of  modem  inquiry  has,  I  fear,  exploded  it.      Alfred,  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted,  was  never  "  King  of  Enrfand  "  at  all, 
and  could,  therefore,  never  have  accomplished  half  the  mighty 
things  attributed  to  him.    Neither  is  the  theory  upon  which,  fEiiling 
Alfr^,  some  writers  have  fallen  back,  namely  that  the  "  county  " 
is  an  institution  formed  by  the  gradual  aggregation — ^through  the 
force  of  circumstances — of  the  village  communities  of  the  first 
Saxon  settlers,  into  Tythings,  of  Tythings  into  Hundreds,  and  of 
Hundreds  into  Shires,  less  open  to  suspicion.    This  notion,  equally 
with  the  other,  implies  an  acceptance  of  the  Saxon  theory  in  all  its 
thoroughness  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  it,  has 
never  yet  been  satisfactorily  established.     For  what  is  this  theory  ? 
It  is  one  based  on  a  supposition  so  monstrous,  and  so  opposed  to  all 
historical  precedent,  as  in  itself  to  throw  doubts  upon  the  genuine- 
ness of  every  record  that  seems  to  support  it.    By  it  we  are  asked 
to  believe  in  the  absolute  annihilation  of  the  inhabitants  of  two- 
thirds  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the  establishment  in  their  vacant 
seats  of  seven  new  kingdoms ;  and  all  this  by  an  obscure  Low  Dutch 
or  Grerman  tribe,  a  tribe  till  then  without  a  history,  without  a  local 
habitation,  and,  except  that  conferred  upon  them  as  a  reproach, 
without  a  name !     It  is  impos3ible  to  discuss  this  intricate  and 
interesting  problem  within  the  limits  of  a  half-hour's  "chat"; 
^nt,  apart  from  any  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  statement, 
"^ow  much  more  reasonable  is  it  to  suppose  that  the  main  of  our 
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ancient  institutions,  counties  included,  modified  indeed  by  Roman, 
Saxcoiy  and  Norman  influences,  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  island,  oiir  true  ancestors,  the  real 
"  English."  I  know  I  shall  here  be  met  by  an  appeal  to  the 
difference  of  language  existing  in  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
the  island  ;  but  what  is  thereto  show  that  the  same  difference  did 
not  exist  from  the  earliest  times?  We  have  direct  evidence  to 
show  that  at  Caesar's  time,  and  earlier,  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  country  had  been  colonised  by  settlers  from  the  Cod- 
tinent,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
though  called  by  the  general  name  of  Britons,  were  any  more  a 
homogeneous  people  than  now. 

Accepting,  therefore,  without  going  further  into  the  inquiry  at 
present,  this  view  as  the  correct  one,  it  would  follow  that  the 
English  county  was  not  a  Saxon  innovation,  but  is  a  develop- 
ment from,  and  roughly  corresponds  to,  the  old  tribal  divisions  of 
the  Britons.  The  Bomans  probably  accepted  these  divisions  as  the 
foundation  of  the  thirty-three  "  civitates  "  which,  we  are  informed, 
existed  imder  their  administration ;  and  the  larger  divisions  which 
formed  their  provinces  (diAasions  rudely  corresponding  to  the 
Heptarchy  of  later,  and  the  Judicial  Circuits  of  modem  times), 
in  all  probability  were  not  arbitrary  creations,  but  founded  upon 
the  outlines  of  old  British  kingdoms.  All  that  we  know  of  the 
inferior  tribal  divisions  goes  to  corroborate  this.  The  Tythings  and 
Hundreds  of  the  so-called  Saxon  period  are  but  transkutions  of  the 
Tyddyn  and  Cantrefs  of  the  old  principalities ;  and  the  Saxon 
"  Gemot,"  like  the  Boman  "  Comitia  "  finds  its  prototype  in  the 
"  Comote  "  of  the  Briton. 

When  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain,  the  old  tribal  and  regnal 
divisions  natinrally  revived,  and  the  places  of  the  Boman 
governors  and  oflScers  were  resumed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
old  ruling  families.  No  doubt^  during  the  period  of  confusion 
which  followed,  some  of  the  kingdoms,  a  prey  to  internal  dissen- 
tions,  were  overrun  and  seized  upon  by  bcmds  of  buccaneering 
Saxons,  who,  in  some  instances,  established  their  own  chiefs  upon 
the  thrones,  inventing  for  them  wondrous  genealogies,  to  give 
them  dignity  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  proud 
beyond  sSl  others  of  their  descent.  But  in  these  cases,  as  in  all 
others,  the  conquerors  gradually  acquired  the  language,  adopted 
the  laws,  and  finally  the  religion  of  the  conquered.  I  Imow  that 
this  may  seem  a  bold  assertion  to  make  in  the  fa^ce  of  the 
generally-received  opinion ;  but  it  is  a  view  which,  if  opposed  to 
much  written  authority,  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  accordance 
with  all  we  know  of  human  nature,  and  the  general  course  of 
human  history. 

The  exact  date  when  Herefordshire  ceased  to  be  a  tribal 
division,  and  began  to  take  the  form  of  an  English  county,  cannot 
be  known ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
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century.  At  that  time,  a  part  of  the  Silurian  kingdom  seems  to 
have  been  annexed  to  Mercia,  and  the  Cantreds  thus  absorbed 
were,  no  doubt,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Shire.  In  Domesday- 
Book  24  Cantreds  or  Hundreds  are  mentioned  as  comprised  in 
the  county,  but  these,  by  amalgamation,  were  reduced  to  eight, 
which  number  it  reckoned  down  to  the  reiffn  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  three  other  Hundreds,  carved  out  of  the  Lordships  of  the 
Marches  on  its  western  side,  were  added  to  it,  making  up  the 
present  number,  eleven. 

The  history  of  Herefordshire  during  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
periods  is,  in  some  sense,  the  history  of  England.  After  the  jmci- 
fication  of  the  rest  of  the  coxmtry,  the  war  of  races  here  still  went 
on ;  and  the  result  of  the  great  constitutional  struggle  between  the 
barons  and  the  king  may  be  said  to  have  been  determined  upon 
its  soil.  The  romantic  escape  of  Prince  Edward  from  his  "  free 
custody  "  in  the  castle  of  Hereford,  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
war  which  decided  whether  England  was  to  be  a  close  Oligarchy, 
or  the  great  constitutional  Monarchy  into  which,  under  Ins 
auspices,  it  soon  grew ;  and  it  was  by  the  troops  of  the  Lords 
Marchers  of  Herefordshire,  led  by  the  Mortimers — ^troops  inured 
to  war  in  almost  daily  conflicts  on  the  border,  and,  therefore,  ever 
ready  to  take  the  field — ^that  the  royal  authority  was  re-established 
on  the  field  of  Eveaham.  The  circumstances  of  the  Prince's 
escape  have  often  been  described  with  picturesque  minuteness,  but 
the  story  of  his  subsequent  twenty-miles  ride  to  Wigmore  has  never 
been  told.  Imagination,  however,  can  well  supply  9ie  details.  We 
see  the  "  white  horseman,''  Mortimer's  trusty  retainer,  waiting  on 
Tillington  Hill;  we  see  the  Prince  and  his  four  trusty  followers 
come  up  at  mad  speed,  we  see  them  take  together  the  straight 
north  road — ^the  old  Soman  road,  now  divided  by  hedgerows  from 
orchards  and  pastures,  then  an  unfenced  way  across  the  open  plain 
— ^we  see  them  joined,  as  they  gallop  along,  by  other  partisans,  till 
they  become  a  Uttle  troop,  with  the  pennon  of  Mortimer  flying  in 
their  midst.  With  unslackened  rein  Portway  and  BurgniU  are 
passed.  Up  Badnage  and  Birley  ring  the  echoes  of  their  horses' 
hoofs  along  the  hard  Watling  street.  Over  Stretford  Bridge  they 
rush  with  a  crash.  Near  Eardisland  the  Arrow  is  crossed,  but  no 
rein  is  drawn  till,  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  they  feel  themselves  secure 
within  the  confines  of  the  Marches.  Up  the  Aymestrey  Valley  they 
proceed  at  easier  pace,  for  who  would  dare  there  to  follow  them  ? 
Passing  Yatton  the  vast  keep  of  the  Lord  of  the  Marches  looms  in 
view.  The  royal  standard  is  run  up  in  honour  of  the  approaching 
Prince.  The  drawbridge  is  raised,  the  portcullis  is  passed,  and  the 
great  Lord  himself  receives  his  royal  guest  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  castle,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  garrison. 

Then,  soon  after,  follows  the  gathering  of  the  forces  of  the 
Marches,  each  warlike  township  furnishing  its  quota,  and  every 
castle  from  Croft  to  Ewyas  sencfing  forth  its  glittering  contingent 
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— not  of  raw  levies,  nor  bands  of  unseasoned  boys,  but  of  men  to 
whom  war  was  life,  and  Whose  disciplined  array,  seen  by  De 
Montfort  from  the  tower  of  Evesham  Abbey,  extorted  even  from 
that  veteran  commander  the  half-admiring,  half-despairing  cry: 
"  By  the  arm  of  St.  James,  they  come  on  skilfully !  " 

Almost  exactly  two  hundred  years  later  a  similar  gathering 
of  these  warlike  feudatories  took  place  under  another  Earl  of 
March,  which,  assembled  on,  the  ever  memorable  plain  through 
which  the  "little  Pinsley"  flows,  cut  their  way  through  the 
opposing  Lancastrian  ranks,  scattering  like  chafiF  the  brave  but 
less  disciplined  Welsh  and  Irish  levies  of  which  they  were  chiefly 
composed,  and,  counter-marching  on  London,  placed  their  chief  in 
triumph  on  the  throne  of  Ene^land. 

During  the  troubles  of  the  great  civil  war  the  county,  as  a 
rule,  stood  manfully  by  the  king,  though  some  of  the  county 
names  trace  their  Imeage  and  their  fortimes  to  their  services  on 
the  stronger  side.  Deeds  of  daring  and  devotion  on  either 
side  showed  that  the  old  Silurian  spirit  was  still  existent  in 
the  district,  and  there  are  few  more  heroic  achievements  among 
the  records  of  the  time  than  the  defence  of  Hereford  by  Sir 
Barnabas  Scudamore,  and  that  of  Goodrich,  the  last  stronghold 
that  held  out  for  the  king,  by  Sir  Henry  Lingen. 

From  this  brief  reference  to  the  past  of  the  county  it 
will  appear  that  its  character  in  old  times  was  eminently 
martial,  justifying  the  motto-description,  "  Herefordshire,  Sheeld 
and  Speere,"  applied  to  it  by  (or  in)  Leland.  Its  situation  on 
the  Welsh  border  kept  it,  down  to  the  general  pacification 
of  the  country,  which  did  not  really  take  place  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  especially  in  the  March  country  on  its  western 
side,  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  and  preparation,  and  the 
"  shield  and  spear "  were  ever  ready  at  hand  in  every 
household.  To  those  who  know  its  character  at  the  present 
time  it  is  diflScult  to  imagine  that  such  a  time  could  ever 
have  been.  If  any  of  the  peaceful  coimties  of  England 
can  be  said  to  be  more  peaceful  than  another,  this  is  the 
one.  Its  very  air  is  inducive  of  repose  and  easy  content- 
ment. "  A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head ''  it  is,  with  "  nought 
around  but  images  of  rest,"  like  Thomson's  fabled  realm.  Its  fct 
fields  are  certainly  not  the  soil  on  which  "lean  and  hungry" 
adventurers  are  naturally  bred,  and  great  must  have  been  the 
provocation,  and  grim  the  necessity  which,  in  former  times,  kept 
its  people  constantly  "under  arms." 

If  the  origin  of  the  county  is,  as  I  have  suggested,  obscure,  the 
origin  of  its  name  is  still  more  so.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  at  its  etjrmology,  but  none  of  them  are,  I  think,  quite 
satisfactory.  Here's-ford,  {The  Army^a  ford\  Harold's  lord, 
Harold's  fort,  Henforth,  have  all  been  suggested,  and  all 
disputed.     The  "  son  of  the  soil "  will  tell  you  how  once  in  old  time 
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a  great  king,  leading  an  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  wandered 
up  and  down  a  long  time  unable  to  cross,  till  coming  to  a  place 
where  the  water  was  low,  he  cried,  laconically,  "Here  ford !  ^  and 
"  here  ford**  his  army  did,  whence  ever  after  the  place  was  called 
by  that  name.  This  version  is  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  any  of  the 
preceding ;  and,  where  all  is  conjecture,  it  may  be  permissible  to 
venture  on  another,  which  I  do,  though  with  the  utmost  trepida- 
tion. The  name  by  which  Hereford  was  known  to  the  Welsh  was 
TreflEawdd — the  place  of  the  beeches,  or  forest  trees.  Camden  says, 
the  country  around  was  anciently  called  Ereinuc.  What  that 
means  is  unknown ;  but  it  probably  contains  the  root  "  Ar,"  arable 
land.  May  not  Hereford,  therefore,  be  a  combination  of  these  two 
appelations — Ar-y-fewdd,  a  place  of  trees  and  cultivated  lands. 
To  a  Welshman  coming  from  a  laud  of  bare  hills  and  pasture 
grounds  this  would  be,  as  it  still  is,  its  most  striking  and  charac- 
teristic feature,  and,  as  to  its  pronunciation,  if  you  ask  a  country- 
man wending  his  way  to  the  city  of  the  Wye,  where  he  is  going, 
the  answer  will  be,  not  to  Hereford,  but  to  Arifut — a  not  un- 
natural corruption  of  Ar-y-flFawdd.  The  same  root  "Ar"  may 
appear  in  the  Latin  Ariconmm  and  in  the  English  "  Archen- 
field.'' 

The  appearance  of  Herefordshire,  as  viewed  from  any  of  its 
commanding  heights,  though  wanting  iQ  the  grander  and  more 
picturesque  effects  of  wilder  and  more  rugged  districts,  is  of 
extreme  loveliness.  All  writers,  from  Drayton  downwards,  have 
combined  to  extol  its  beauty.  Its  rich  pastures,  trodden  by  its 
renowned  herds,  its  swelling,  wooded  hills,*  its  unrivalled  timber 
growth,  its  rivers — the  joy  of  every  true  angler — its  orchards,  as 
wonderful  in  their  vernal  efflorescence  as  in  their  autunmal  fruit- 
folness,  its  graceful  hop-groxmds,  its  winding  lanes,  its  grass- 
bordered  roads,  and  last,  not  least,  its  flowery  hedgerows — 

.    ,    "  Hardly  hedgerows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild," 

have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  pen  and  tongue  ;  but  that 
which,  I  think,  forms  the  chief  charm  of  this  county  is  the  air  of 
old-world  repose  and  plenty  that  environs  and  pervades  it.  Within 
its  borders  you  feel  yourself  not  only  in  another  place,  but  in 
another  century.  There,  though  yet  within  reach  of  the  telegraph, 
one  comes  upon  "  imtrodden  ways,*'  spots  where  the  centuries 
seem  to  sleep,  and  "  Faerie"  lingers.  There,  if  anywhere,  one  gets 
rid,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  that  feeling  of  unrest,  of  that  irritable 
desire  to  be  "  up  and  doing"  something,  whether  it  be  necessary 
or  not,  which  is  the  moral  disease  of  modem  life.  There  in  its 
"sleepy  hollows,"  in  its  garden-hid  villages,  in  its  quiet  ("  dead- 
alive,"  if  you  like)  towns,  we  can  go  back,  with  a  very  little 
imagination  to  assist,  to  the  life  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
centuries.  Let  the  stranger,  who  wants  a  thorough  "change" 
from  the  fashionable  or  busy  life  of  London,  take  up  his  quarters 
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for  a  time,  say  in  sleepy  Bosbnry,  drowsy  Kingsland,  quamt 
Weobley,  or  quainter  Pembridge,  or  let  him  penetrate  the  romantic 
recesses  of  Darwell  Forest,  and  he  will  understand  what  I  mean. 
Of  course  there  are  some  who  would  find  the  experiment  "awfully 
dull " — for,  to  the  dull  all  things  are  dulL  But  to  any  <me  with  a 
particle  of  true  poetry  in  him,  it  would  be,  I  venture  to  believe, 
refireshing. 

JOHN  HUTCHnVSON. 


THEEE      TIMES. 


(From  the  Spanish.) 

Tell  me  but  once,  ere  hope  depart. 
Ere  I  all  dreams  of  love  renounce. 
If  love  for  me  dwell  in  thine  heart  ? 
Tell  me  but  once. 

Yet  once  arain,  beloved  one  I 
Mine  ear  the  soimd  could  not  retain. 
So  soon  my  heart  absorbed  each  tone — 
Say  it  again ! 

Once  more ! — ^the  third  time  is  a  spell, 
Mine  eyes  forgot  to  look  on  thine, 
Dinmied  o'er  with  tears  thou  can'st  dispel — 
Art  truly  mine  ? 

Now,  now — thou  art  indeed  my  own  : 
Thoult  grant  me  all  I  ask  of  thee  ? — 
Thou  must  remember  we  have  known 
Much  misery. 

What  shall  we  do  with  all  this  woe  ? — 
These  wearying  doubts — thou  gav'st  to  me — 
I  did  not  mean  to  keep  them,  though — 
They're  now  for  thee  ! 

L.  h.  k. 
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It  has  often  struck  me  that  instead  of  regarding  Frenchmen, 
and  more  especially  Parisians,  as  a  gay  and  light-hearted  set  of 
beings,  ever  bent  on  amusement,  and  content  to  enjoy  life  on 
the  ^^apr^  moi  le  dSluge"  princiide,  we  should  rather  compas- 
sionately look  on  them  in  the  light  of  a  long-suffering  people, 
enduring  "«<ww  jwwnwwrer^  as  Monsieur  Scribe  has  it,  a  fer 
greater  amount  of  social  inconvenience  and  annoyance — ^not  the 
less  aggravating  because  imposed  on  them  by  tyrannical  custom — 
than  any  other  civilised  nation  xmder  die  sim.  What,  for 
instance,  would  be  a  Londoner's  feelings  if,  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  capricious  ediles,  half  the  streets  in  our  metropolis  were 
suddenly  to  discard  their  time-honoured  appellations,  and  assume 
fresh  ones,  with  the  additional  likelihood  of  being  periodically  re- 
christened,  before  the  preceding  titles  have  been  fiurly  digested  by 
a  puzzled  population.  Yet  this  is  only  one  of  many  evils  to  which 
the  luckless  citizen  of  Lutetia  is  subjected ;  he  must  put  up  with 
the  insolence  of  his  concierge,  shrug  his  shoulders  resimedly  when 
exposed  to  the  blustering  (Uctation  of  a  railway  officisi  or  serg&nt 
de  vills;  and,  above  all,  cheerfully  submit  to  be  victimised,  both  in 
purse  and  person,  on  every  successive  New  Year's  Day. 

This  last-named  nuisance,  consecrated  by  immemorial  usage, 
and  universally  recognised  as  a  strictly  orthodox  institution,  has 
fortunately  no  parallel  with  us ;  our  observance  of  that  particular 
season  entailing  no  further  sacrifice,  either  of  time  or  money,  than 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  undergo.  Across  the  channel  a  very 
different  state  of  things  prevails ;  before  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, Paris  has  already  begun  its  preparations  for  the  great  event, 
and  in  every  household,  the  question  of  "  Strennea  forms  an 
all-absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  Booksellers  discard  from 
their  shelves  such  temporarily  imsaleable  rarities  as  large  paper 
editions  and  Elzevirs.  Jewellers  put  forth  their  most  dazzling 
specimens  in  rich  morocco  cases  ;  the  florist  of  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines  despoils  the  sunny  South  of  its  choicest  orange 
blossoms,  camelias  and  Parma  violets ;  and  those  world-renowned 
purveyors  of  bon-bons,  marrons  glaoSSy  and  other  seasonable 
delicacies,  Boissier,  Siraudin,  G-ouache  and  Delafolie  engage  the 
prettiest  and  most  bewitchingly  costumed  Hebes  as  an  irresistible 
advertisement  for  their  respective  establishments.  A  few  days 
later,  the  entire  Boulevard,  from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  is  lined,  as  if  by  magic,  with  wooden  sheds  stocked 
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with  every  variety  of  cheap  merchandise  for  the  benefit  of  small 
purchasers,  the  prices  of  the  different  articles  ranging  from  one 
to  forty  sous ;  while  the  orange  vendor  of  the  Passage  Choiseul 
drives  a  roaring  trade,  and  the  baskets  of  his  open-air  colleagues, 
near  the  Theatre  Fraufais  and  at  the  comer  of  the  Boulevard  de 
S^bastopol,  are  no  sooner  filled  than  they  are  empty.  Eveiy 
requisite,  in  short,  in  the  shape  of  allxuing  bait  is  provided ;  and 
the  only  thing  needful  is  to  induce  the  fish  to  nibble. 

As  the  eventful  day  approaches,  and  the  necessity  for  unloosing 
his  purse  strings  becomes  imperative,  the  Parisian,  who  has 
already  settled  in  his  own  mind  the  sum  he  can  afford  to 
disbiirse,  proceeds  to  apportion  it  among  the  intended  recipients, 
according  to  the  varying  importance  of  their  claims.  If  he 
be  a  rich  man,  the  task  is  easy  enough ;  money  being  no  object, 
he  has  only  to  select  the  article  best  suited  to  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  destined,  and  she — ^taking  for  granted  that  a  lady  is 
in  the  case — is  not  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  But  if,  as 
too  frequently  happens,  his  finances  are  not  exactly  on  a  par  with 
his  good  intentions,  it  is  altogether  another  thing ;  he  must  cut 
his  coat  'according  to  his  cloth,  eschew  such  pitfalls  of  tempta- 
tions as  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Boulevard,  and  modestly 
content  himself  with  the  indigenous  productions  of  the  Faubom^g 
St.  Denis,  or  the  imitation  jewellery  of  the  Palais  Royal.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  his  investments,  he  must  be 
careful  to  neglect  no  one  when  the  day  of  distribution  arrives; 
any  such  infringement  of  established  usage  being  pitilessly  socMred 
up  against  him,  and  involving,  as  far  as  ms  circle  of  acquaintance 
is  concerned,  what  may  not  unaptly  be  characterised  as  social 
Boycottism.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that,  however  economically 
a  man  may  go  to  work,  the  advent  of  the  New  Year  is  a  serious 
and  costly  matter  to  him ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  those — ^wise 
in  their  generation — who  are  blest  with  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  country  retreat,  prolong  their  villeggiatura  to  as  late  a 
date  as  they  possibly  can,  and  delay  their  return  to  the  capital 
until  the  dreaded  anniversary  shall  have  been  gathered  to  its 
predecessors,  and  their  delinquencies  as  absentees  are  forgotten. 

I  once  asked  a  yoimg  ^^fleur  dee  pois  "  of  Parisian  society  how 
much  his  necessary  investments  for  the  forthcoming  New  Year 
would  be  likely  to  cost  him.  "  I  shall  be  lucky,"  he  replied,  "  if 
I  get  off"  for  a  thousand  louis."  "Twenty  thousand  francs!"  I 
exclaimed  in  amazement.  "  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  All  the 
bon-bons  in  Boissier's  shop  would  scarcely  come  to  half  that 
sum."  "  Bon-bons ! "  he  repeated  disdainfully,  "  a  pretty  figure  I 
should  cut  were  Countess  This  or  Madame  That  to  receive  my 
card,  accompanied  by  a  bag  of  iced  chestnuts  or  a  box  of  dragks. 
No,  my  good  friend,  ladies  now-a-days  esteem  the  giver 
according  to  the  marketable  value  of  the  gift,  and  have  a 
proper    contempt  for  such  perishable  goods   as   sweetmeats  or 
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flowers.  Certainly,  a  trifle  from  Boissier's  may  be  oflFered  by 
way  of  respect  for  traditional  usage,  but  only  as  a  garnish  for 
the  jndce  de  risiatance;  and  what  that  costs,  the  customers 
of  Lapar  and  Samper  have  good  reason  to  know.  When  a  man 
is  tolerably  r€pandni^  he  added  in  a  self-satisfied  tone,  "let  me 
tell  you  that  five  hundred  louis  go  a  very  short  way;  and  this 
by  no  means  includes  fsunily  or  domestic  inroads  on  his  purse; 
nor,  hien  entend/Uy  such  unavoidable  extras  as  the  corps  de 
ballet  or  the  Folies-Bergdre.  So  you  see,  all  things  considered, 
my  calculation  is  rather  Below  the  mark  than  above  it."  Fortu- 
nately, the  two  latter  items  do  not  necessarily  form  part  of 
everybody's  list ;  but,  as  fiir  as  my  young  acquaintance  is  per- 
sondly  concerned,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  his  statement 
to  be  substantially  correct. 

We  will  now  suppose  New  Year's  Day  to  have  actually  dawned, 

and  assume,  as  a  matter-of-course,  that  all  Paris  is  more  or  less 

interested  in  the   event.     From   an  early  hour  the  streets  and 

boulevards  have  been  thronged  with  a  busy  multitude,  hurrying  to 

and  fro ;  the  only  stationary  occupants  of  the  thoroughfares  being 

a  miscellaneous  tribe  of  professional  beggars,  who,  debarred  by 

municipal  veto  from  exercising  their  calling  during  the  remainder 

of  the  year,  are  allowed  full  licence  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  the 

jour  de  Van ;  and — ^for  the  Parisian  is  especially  tender-hearted 

on  this  particular  anniversary — ^profit  largely  by  the  opportunity 

aflForded  them.     In  every  house  the  portress,  radiant  with  a  new 

cap  and  expectant  smile,  visits  each  tocataire  in  turn,  bearing  in 

one  hand  the  receipt  for  the  quarter's  rent,  and  holding  the  other 

ready  to  close  on  the  accustomed  donation,  after  a  sly  glance  at 

which  she  accentuates  her  thanks  according  to  the  amount  slipped 

into  her  willing  palm.     Servants  are  exceptionally  attentive  and 

polite.     Monsieur  has  not  to  ring  twice  for  his  hot  water,  and 

madame's  chocolate  is  deliciously  rich  and  frothy;  the  postman, 

the  newspaper  Mercury,  and  all  the  inevitable  dependants  on  a 

well-ordered  establishment,  prefer  their  request  for  "  itrennea  "  with 

a  stereotyped  grin,  and  a  set  complimentary  phrase  which  never 

varies  from  one  year  to  another.     Ladies,  who  habitually  defer  the 

completion  of  their  toilette  xmtil  later  in  the  day,  assume  their 

war-paint  at  a  comparatively  early  hour,  and  await  their  visitors 

and  their  offerings  in    an   elaborate   "get  up,"  appropriate  to 

the    occasion.     Children,  too,   the   only  beings   in   France   who 

thoroughly  appreciate  New  Year's  Day — for  they  have  everything 

to  get  and  nothing  to  give — ^are  figged  out  in  their  best,  and 

eagerly  look  out  for  their  share  of  the  spoil,  from  the  modest 

thirty-nine  sous  doll  to  the  speaking  automaton  from  Giroux's, 

costing  five  hundred  francs.    Tlieir  mothers,  meanwhile,  mentally 

appraise  the  various  presents  as  they  come  in,  and  determine  in 

their  own  minds  which  of  them,  not  being  worth  keeping,  may  be 

^vantageously  offered  to  those  of  their  acquaintance  to  wnom 
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they  owe  obligations ;  and  it  not  nnfrequently  happens,  owing  to 
this  convenient  system  of  transfer,  that  the  same  object  goes  the 
round  of  half-a-dozen  houses,  and  has  even  been  occasionally 
known  to  return  into  the  hands  of  the  ori^rinal  donor. 

While  madame  and  her  olive  branches  are  thus  agreeably 
engaged,  monsieur  is  more  actively  employed  in  hastening  from 
one  quarter  of  the  city  to  another,  distributing  the  coflective 
family  ^^  ^trennea^^  and  his  own  strictly  personal  ones,  and 
successively  presenting  his  homage  to  those  of  his  lady  friends, 
whose  susceptibilities  would  be  shocked  by  the  mare  formal 
transmission  of  a  card.  Clerks  in  government  offices  respectfully 
make  their  bow  to  their  superiors  in  grade,  and,  may  be,  receive  a 
small  gratification  in  return;  while  the  ante-chambers  of  the 
various  ministers  are  crowded  with  a  motley  throng  of  visitors, 
eager  to  testify  their  respect  for  the  powers  that  be.  If  by  chance 
you  enter  a  caf^  or  a  restaurant^  the  smirking  waiter  places  befcM^e 
you  a  plate,  on  which  an  orange  and  a  couple  of  cigars,  tied  up 
with  pink  or  sky-blue  ribbon,  are  tastefully  grouped;  and, 
although  you  are  expected,  as  a  matter-of-course,  to  recognise  the 
attention  by  depositing  a  franc  or  two  therein,  it  would  be 
altogether  contrary  to  rule  were  you  to  disturb  the  synmietiy  of 
the  oflFering  by  appropriating  any  portion  of  it  to  your  own  use. 
And  here  it  may  be  hinted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  that 
this  ceremony  is  by  no  means  confined  to  New  Year's  Day,  but 
continues  in  force,  without  intermission,  until  every  regular  habitiU 
shall  have  contributed  his  item  of  largesse,  by  which  time  tiie 
orange  is  probably  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  the  delicate 
ribbon  has  lost  all  trace  of  its  original  hue. 

When  once  the  labours  of  the  day  are  concluded  it  is  customary 
for  the  members  of  most  families  to  dine  together,  the  usual 
routine  of  society  being  for  the  nonce,  by  common  consent, 
suspended;  and  this  traditional  observance  of  the  anniversary 
has  been  recorded,  as  some  of  my  readers  may  remember,  in  a 
charming  vaudeville^  produced  at  Uie  Grynmase  a  good  many  years 
ago :  "  Je  dine  chez  ma  mhre.^  In  it  the  celebrated  singer,  Sophie 
Amould,  when  receiving  the  visits  of  her  admirers,  invites  each  of 
of  them  successively  to  dinner,  and  is  invariably  answered  in  the 
words  forming  the  title  of  the  piece.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is 
wiser  for  those  who,  imencumbered  by  femily  ties,  happen  to  be  in 
Paris  on  the  evening  in  question,  to  accept  the  inevitable,  as  the 
Germans  say,  and  resign  themselves  to  a  solitary  meal  au  cabaretj 
rather  than  ask  a  friend  to  share  it,  and  run  the  very  probable  risk 
of  meeting  with  the  disappointing  reply, 

"  Je  dine  chez  raa  rn^re  !  " 

CHARLES  HERVEY. 
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Before  listening  to  her  story,  before  trying  to  analyse  her 
character,  let  us  look  at  the  counterfeit  presentment,  or  portrait,, 
of  this  fiiir  woman  and  fine  lady.  The  costume  is  that  worn 
during  the  last  years  of  William  III.,  or  the  early  years  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  satin  robe  is  of  a  light-blue  colour,  and  a  necklace 
of  pearls  hangs  round  the  white,  bare  neck.  On  the  small,  fair 
hands  glitter  rings  of  price;  amongst  which  we  easily  dis- 
tinguish the  plain,  massive  wedding  ring.  The  lady  is,  perhaps, 
rather  under  the  middle  height,  though,  owing  to  a  fine  shape, 
which  is  most  delicately  moulded  and  proportioned,  she  does  not 
seem  to  be  short.  She  is  an  exquisitely  soft,  fair  beauty — ^a 
tender  blonde;  and  the  dazzling  bloom  of  her  complexion  is  of 
extraordinary  brightness  and  fi'eshness,  indicating  purity  of  mind 
in  a  healthy  body.  The  golden  hair,  waving  freely  in  broad 
curls,  shines  sunnily  in  the  sun.  The  lips  smile  ;  the  violet-blue 
eyes  beam  with  kindliness,  with  tenderness  and  truth.  The 
expression  of  the  face  is  full  of  artless  archness.  She  is  young,, 
is  loving,  and  is  happy.  AflFection  and  wit  are  both  suggested 
through  the  modest,  uvely,  gentle  features.  She  possesses  the 
great  charm  of  unconscious,  instinctive  womanhood ;  womanhood, 
soft  and  bright,  rendered  tender  by  love,  elevated  by  honour, 
ennobled  by  religion.  Ideal  grace  and  goodness  radiate  from  her 
iook.  She  is  singularly  winning  in  her  touching  femininity. 
Sweet  and  serviceable,  warm-hearted  and  noble,  she  appeals,  in 
meek  surrender,  to  the  kindliness,  to  the  protecting  chivalry  of 
all  high,  manly  natures.  Full  of  reverence  (that  "angel  of  the 
world")  lit  up  by  a  glad  enthusiasm  of  devoted,  self-sacrificing 
attachment  to  others,  her  nature  glows  with  the  capacity  for 
idealising  hero-worship ;  and  yet  there  may  be,  perhaps,  deeply 
latent  in  her  nature,  some  touch  of  pride,  some  reserve  of  the 
Bomola-like  power  which  could,  under  great  stress  and  strain, 
revolt  from  an  idol  discovered  to  be  undivine.  You  can  read  in 
her,  honour,  loyalty,  faith,  chastity.  Created  to  give  and  to  win 
love ;  to  become  sanctified  through  sorrow ;  to  live,  quietly,  a 
sweet,  sad,  heroic,  or  god-like  life,  tnose  worthy  to  understand  her 
can  never  gaze  upon  her  without  falling  under  the  influence  of 
her  goodness  and  her  beauty ;  for  she  is  as  lovable  as  lovely,  as 
worthy  as  she  is  feir.  '^^^len  Henrv  Esmond  first  saw  the  true  and 
lively  image  of  this  lady,  he  felt  tnat  she  shone  upon  him  as  the 
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most  delightful  object  that  his  eyes  had  ever  rested  on ;  and  we, 
who,  it  may  be,  are  not  yet  quite  in  love  with  her,  may  feel 
certain  that  we  shall  surely,  if  gradually,  grow  to  be  her 
adorers.  As,  before  knowing  her  intimately,  we  gaze  upon  the 
mere  portrait  of  Lady  Castlewood,  we  recognise  to  the  fall  that 
she  is — to  quote  Chaucer — "a  storied  thing  that  toucheth 
gentilesse," 

But,  happily,  this  rare  portrait  is  a  tableau  parlant.  It  is  painted 
by  the  pen  and  not  by  the  pencil,  Hermione  can  descend  from 
her  pedestal,  and  can  move,  and  speak,  and  live.  Those  lips 
have  language,  those  eyes  can  laugh  or  weep,  that  cheek  can  flush 
or  can  grow  pale.  The  canvas  will  let  its  figure  escape  to  live  in 
a  more  breathing  life  than  that  of  painting.  The  best  portrait  is 
bound  within  the  limits  of  its  art,  and,  ^^  mute  and  motionless, 
steals  but  a  glance  from  time."  Painting  can  fix  only  one  age ; 
can  paint  a  subject  only  at  (say)  twenty  or  fifty ;  while  a  literary 
portrait  may  cover  the  whole  period  from  girlhood  to  the  grave. 
The  great  painter  can  suggest  the  balance  of  forces  which  forms  a 
character,  can  seize  the  moment  which  best  expresses  the  whole, 
can  indicate  even  changing  moods,  can  subtly  present  the  totaUty 
of  an  individualism;  but  the  larger,  looser  art  of  writing  can 
make  a  portrait  live,  and  move,  and  have  its  being.  Writing 
escapes  the  limitations  of  time ;  is  not  restricted  to  an  instant  of 
the  dial ;  and  the  great  artist  to  whom  we  owe  the  tableau  vivant 
of  Rachel,  Lady  Castlewood,  is  Thackeray. 

We  have  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  as  a  pendant 
Thackeray's  picture  of  Lady  Castlewooii's  brilliant  daughter 
Beatrix  Esmond.  The  drawing  may  be  as  fine  and  firm  in  the  one 
portrait  as  in  the  other,  but  the  colouring  differs  as  greatly  as  the 
colour  of  Fra  Angelica  differs  from  that  of  Rubens.  Thackeray 
could  set  his  palette  very  differently  for  different  subjects ;  and 
few  writers  who  have  been  profound  students  of  female  character 
have  surpassed  the  vigour  and  subtlety  of  his  delineations  of  two 
such  fair  women,  differing  in  spiritual  value  and  essence  as  Heaven 
does  from  Purgatory. 

When  Rachel,  daughter  of  Dean  Armstrong,  of  Winchester,  was 
about  fifteen,  her  ginish  charms  had  already  captivated  a  lover; 
and  to  the  ardent  idealisation  of  the  pure  young  heart  her  cavaUer 
seemed  a  peerless  hero.  As  she  prettily  said  of  her  lover's  visits : 
"  'Tis  as  they  do  at  St.  James's ;  I  put  up  my  red  flag  when  my 
kin^  comes ;  "  and  it  is  easy  and  charming  to  imagine  the  quick, 
bright  blushes  with  which  the  fitir  girl  welcomed  the  splendid, 

fenial  gentleman  who  had  excited  her  fancy  and  had  touched  her 
eart.  She  brought  into  love  all  the  pure  young  freshness  of  a 
virgin  mind,  brought  up  in  honour  and  in  duty  in  the  quiet  home 
in  the  dear  old  Deanery.  Her  lover,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to 
begin  by  breaking  with  a  past  soiled  with  much  evil  experience ; 
he  determined  to  "  drink  no  more,  and  play  no  more,  and  follow 
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women  no  more"; "  and,  during  the  ardour  of  courtship,  and  of  the 
early  years  of  marriage,  he  was  able,  under  that  pure  influence,  to 
lead  a  better  life.  The  lovers  marry,  and  two  children  are  bom  to 
them.  Their  first  happy  years  of  marriage  were  passed  at  quiet 
Walcote;  and  then,  in  1691,  Francis,  fourth  Viscount  Castlewood, 
came  to  his  title,  and  entered  into  possession  of  his  house  of 
Castlewood,  county  Hants.  With  him  came  his  lady  and  their 
children  ;  and  in  the  old  house  they  foimd  a  lonely,  melancholy 
lad  of  twelve,  who  was  destined — tno'  none  of  the  actors  in  the 
drama  could  foresee  it  then — ^to  succeed  the  jolly  viscoimt  as 
husband  of  Lady  Castlewood.  When  her  ladyship  first  saw  young 
Henry  Esmond  she  pitied  the  unfortunate,  neglected  lad,  and  she 
stretched  out  her  fair  hand — "  indeed,  when  was  it  that  that  hand 
would  not  stretch  out  to  do  an  act  of  kindness,  or  to  protect  grief 
and  ill-fortune  ?  " — and  welcomed  Henry  with  soft  greeting,  and 
with  her  kind,  sweet  voice. 

In  the  early  days  at  Castlewood,  the  life  of  lady  and  of  lord  was 
all  happiness.  The  wife  worshipped  her  husband,  and  the  husband 
liked  to  be  worshipped.  He  was  not  yet  weary  of  wedded  bliss ; 
nor  had  the  old  vices,  kept  down  by  content,  begun  to  live  up 
through  sameness  and  satiety  of  ease  and  joy;  but  he  did  grow  tired 
of  his  quiet  life,  and  chafed  under  the  gentle  bonds  in  which  his 
doting  wife  sought  to  hold  him.  Lady  Castlewood — ^tho'  her  faults 
were  but  the  shadow  of  rose-coloured  light — had  so  much  of 
feminine  instinct  as  to  be  jealous  and  exacting  of  that  love  and 
constancy  of  which  her  grateful,  generous  nature  gave  so  much. 
Sadder  still,  Lady  Castlewood  began  to  see  that  the  god  of  the 
honeymoon  was  a  god  no  more;  and  found  that  she  had 
worshipped  and  revered  an  idol  that  was  not  worth  her  idolatry. 

Then  comes  the  episode  of  the  small-pox,  brought  by  luckless 
Harry  Esmond  firom  the  "  Three  Castles  ^  into  the  great  house  of  i 

Castlewood.     And  then  comes — ^but  Esmond's  innocent  little  love-  i 

passage  with  hapless  Nancy  Sievewright  was  mixed  up  with  the  ' 

case — the  first  unkindness  of  the  ordinarily  gentle  lady  towards 
her  poor  dependant,  and  the  violent  outbreak  of  temper  in  which,  ' 

with  angry  eyes,  she  cries — "  let  him  "  (poor  Harry  Esmond)  "  go — 
let  him  go,  I  say,  to-night,  and  pollute  the  place  no  more.  He  is  to  i 

go  back  to  his  friends  at  the  alehouse ; "  but,  alas  !  the  poor  lad  ! 

cannot  go.     He  has  brought  contagion  with  him,  and  he  himself,  j 

and  his  mistress,  are  ill  of  the  small-pox,  while  my  lord  viscount, 
and  his  little  daughter,  flee  the  infection,  and  take  refuge  at 
Walcote.  :] 

"  Tis  all  men  care  for  in  women — our  little  beauty,"  says,  sadly,  | 

Lady  Castlewood,  when  my  lord  is  expected  to  return  after  the  j 

recovery  from  illness  ;  "  he  will  cease  to  care  for  me."    And  she  i 

was  right.  A  little — a  very  little — of  her  beauty  was  gone,  but 
his  lordship's  love  went  with  that  little.  My  lady's  face,  for  many 
weeks  after  her  lord's  return,  wore  a  sad  and  depressed  look.     She  ] 
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practised  those  arts  which  had  formerly  charmed  him,  but  which 
now  seemed  to  have  lost  their  spell.  Her  songs  did  not  amnse 
him ;  he  sat  silent  at  his  dinner,  drinking  greatly,  his  wife  looking 
furtively  into  his  face,  though  also  speechless.  Such  breaches 
between  husband  and  wife — breaches  based  upon  the  width  of 
divergence  between  their  moral  and  spiritual  natures — must 
inevitably  widen.  Lady  Castlewood,  having  lost  her  husband, 
devoted  all  her  exuberant  fondness  to  her  children.  In  a  coqde 
of  years  Lady  Castlewood  found,  not  only  that  her  reign  was  over, 
l)ut  that  her  successor  ("a  Princess  of  a  noble  house  in  Druiy 
J^ane,  somewhere,  who  was  installed  and  visited  by  my  lord  at  the 
town  eight  miles  oflf ")  was  appointed.  What  secret  struggles  the 
pure,  proud  lady  endured,  we  can  well  guess.  She  oldened  under 
the  bitter  teaching  of  great  misfortune ;  but  at  her  husband's 
coarse  unfaithfulness,  her  allegiance  failed  her.  Full,  naturallj, 
of  yielding  submission,  she  could  become  firm  when  honour  was  in 
question.  She  discovered  that  she  had,  for  so  long,  worshipped  a 
rude  and  clumsy  idol ;  she  felt  that  she,  and  not  her  lord,  was  the 
superior;  that  she  had  thoughts  which  his  brains  could  never 
hold  ;  and  that,  though  tied  to  him,  she  was  to  be,  through  all  her 
future  life,  alone  and  separated  from  him.  Amid  all  her  trials 
there  grew  up  in  Lady  Castlewood  "  a  number  of  thoughts  and 
excellencies  which  had  never  come  into  existence  had  not  her 
sorrow  and  misfortune  engendered  them."  But  the  happy  days  of 
wedded  love  were  over ;  and  marriage  itself  was  a  tie  which  was, 
indeed,  to  be  endured,  but  could  be  enjoyed  no  longer. 

"N^Tien  Henry  Esmond  returned  home  for  the  first  time  fiiom 
Cambridge,  he  found  the  fair  lady  of  Castlewood  with  a  deeper 
and  a  sadder  tone  in  the  sweet  voice,  with  a  colder  and  clearer 
light  in  the  eyes,  with  a  greater  air  of  command  and  decision  in 
her  manner.  The  change  meant  sorrow  encrusted  with  the  hard- 
ness of  long  endurance,  and  powers  of  resistance  rising  up  to 
struggle  with  outrage  and  with  suffering.  Her  greeting  to 
Esmond  seemed  cold ;  but  it  appeared,  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
children,  that  mamma  had  cut  the  flowers,  and  placed  them  in 
Harry's  window.  "  I  remember  when  you  grew  well  after  you 
were  ill,  that  you  used  to  like  roses,"  said  the  lady,  blushing  like 
one  of  them.  The  old  unhappy  relations  between  my  lady  and  my 
lord  still  subsisted.  "  I  don't  think  papa  is  fond  of  mamma,"  said 
pert  Miss  Beatrix,  with  her  great  eyes.  Henry  Esmond  found 
nimself  in  the  midst  of  an  actual  domestic  tragedy,  with  mute 
warfare  carried  on  between  insult  on  the  one  hand,  and  patient,  if 
proud,  endurance  on  the  other;  and  he  noticed  the  sadness  in  Lady 
Castlewood's  eyes,  and  the  plaintive  vibrations  of  her  voice.  Her 
tears,  and  they  must  have  been  many,  were  shed  in  secret ;  but 
the  deeply-outraged  wife  sought  no  sympathy,  bestowed  no  confi- 
dences. My  lord  viscount  felt,  with  secret  rage  in  his  heart,  that 
his  wife  was  his  superior ;  and  his  wife  had  made  the  same  sad 
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discovery.  Castlewood  resented  the  feeling  that  his  injured  wife 
was  his  lord — ^Hhat  she  can  think  a  thousand  things  beyond  the 
power  of  his  muddled  brains ;  that  in  yonder  head,  on  the  pillow 
opposite  to  him,  lie  a  thousand  feelings,  mysteries  of  thought,  latent 
scorn,  and  rebellions,  whereof  he  only  dimly  perceives  the  existence 
as  they  look  out  furtively  from  her  eyes ;  treasures  of  love  doomed 
to  perish  without  a  hand  to  gather  them;  sweet  &ncies  and 
images  of  beauty  that  would  grow  and  unfold  themselves  into 
flower;  bright  wit  that  would  shine  like  diamonds  could  it  be 
brought  into  the  sun;  and  the  tyrant  in  possession  crushes  the 
outbreak  of  all  these,  drives  them  back  like  slaves  into  the 
dungeon  and  darkness,  and  chafes  because  his  prisoner  is  rebellious, 
and  nis  sworn  subject  undutiful  and  refractory.'' 

The  causes  and  the  progress  of  the  estrangement  between 
husband  and  wife  are  depicted  with  Thackeray*s  finest  art.  The 
picture  is  painted  with  an  infinite  number  of  delicate,  suggestive 
touches ;  and  yet  the  general  result  is  broad  and  luminous.  Subtler 
yet  is  his  method  of  indicating,  throufi^h  half  hints,  through  little 
incidents  of  revelation — ^but  never  through  direct  description — 
the  unallowed,  unrecognised,  but  existent  nascent  love  of  Lady 
Castlewood  for  Henry  Esmond.  The  general  novel  reader  may 
well  overlook  the  occult  evidences  of  this  feeling ;  but  it  is  a  de- 
light to  criticism  to  trace  out  the  subtle  working  of  the  master  in 
the  delineation  of  a  sentiment  which  grows  imperceptibly  and 
irresistibly,  but  which  could  never  lead  to  wrong.  Lady  Castle- 
wood is  not  a  French  wife,  and  she  would  never  revenge  her 
wrongs  by  retaliating  in  kind.  Loyal  in  her  very  soul  to  her 
marriage  vow,  any  affection  of  hers  would  be  without  taint  of 
guile ;  nor  could  even  my  Lord  Viscount  tempt  her  to  forget  a 
wife's  duty. 

Meanwnile,  "the  pair  were  not  happy ;  nor  was  it  happy  to  be 
with  them.''  Harry  Esmond  tried  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  He 
ventured  to  speak  to  my  lady.  "Are  you  come  to  me  as  his 
ambassador — yov, ? "  "So  you  are  my  lord's  go-between  ? "  she 
went  on.  "  What  wrong  have  I  done  you  that  you  should  wound 
me  so,  cruel  woman?"  asks  Harry.  "What  wrong?"  she  said, 
looking  at  Esmond  with  wild  eyes.  "  Well  none — none  that  you 
know  of,  Harry,  or  could  help."  So  Esmond's  well-meant  attempt 
was  necessarily  unsuccessfrd. 

Into  this  sad  household  of  Castlewood  comes  the  fatal  Lord 
Mohun.  The  infatuated  viscount,  in  part  to  spite  his  wife,  will 
invite  to  his  home  the  remorseless  villain  who  is  to  bring  such  woe, 
and  misery,  and  death  into  the  house  of  Castlewood.  The  disso- 
lute gallajit  cannot  resist  dishonourable  attempts  upon  Lady 
Castlewood ;  nor  will  he  refrain  from  ruining  my  lord  at  play.  How 
adorable  is  Lady  Castlewood's  guileless  simplicity  when  she 
believes  that  Mohun  is  letting  her  husband  win  his  money  back 
again,  and  does  not  see  the  price  which  the  scoundrel  requires  in 
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return  for  such  a  sacrifice.  By  a  hundred  delicate  touches 
Thackeray  indicates  the  struggle  between  the  dying  and  the 
growing  love  in  Lady  Castlewc^'s  pure  and  tender  neart.  When 
Mohun  and  Harry  are  thrown  out  of  the  carriage, "  papa  firightened 
mamma,  and  told  her  that  you  were  dead.  Papa  says,  *  here's 
l>oor  Harry  killed,  my  dear';  on  which  mamma  gives  a  great 
scream ;  and  oh,  Harry  !  she  drops  down ;  and  I  thought  she  was 
dead,  too.  And  you  never  saw  such  a  way  as  papa  was  in;  he 
turned  quite  pale.** 

Poor  Lord  Castlewood  misconstrued  the  object  of  his  wife's 
terror.  He  thought  that  her  fear  was  for  Mohun.  He  said, 
afterwards  sarcastically  to  Esmond  :  "No  doubt,  when  she  heard 
he  was  killed,  she  &inted  firom  accident.'' 

"  But,  my  lord,  my  name  is  Harry,"  cried  out  Esmond,  turning 
red.     "  You  told  my  lady,  *  Harry  was  killed. ' " 

After  Lord  Castlewood  determines  to  fight  Mohun  (about  "a 
difiference  over  the  cards ")  we  begin  to  forgive  and  love  the 
doomed  man.  Before  leaving  for  London,  my  lord  behaved  to  his 
wife  "  with  a  kind  of  mournful  courtesy  and  kindness  remarkable 
in  one  of  his  blunt  ways  and  ordinarily  rough  manner."  When 
his  honour  is  touched,  when  his  chivalry  is  aroused,  when  his 
nobler  nature  is  awakened,  Lord  Castlewood  acts  as  a  brave,  a 
kindly,  a  manly  gentleman ;  and  we  pity  the  noble  heart  that 
will  so  soon  be  stul. 

The  fatal  duel  is  fought  in  1700.  The  whole  description  of  the 
quarrel,  and  the  fight  in  Leicester  Fields,  is  a  noble  passage  of 
narrative  fiction.  The  action  moves  with  dreadful,  tense  com- 
pression and  rapidity.  We  follow  breathlessly  the  hurried  march 
of  ineWtable  incident.  The  event  is  truly  tragic.  A  blind, 
inexorable  fate,  stronger  than  man,  hurries  the  hapless  lord  to  his 
doom — to  pathetic  death  by  the  murderous  sword  of  **  bloody 
Dick  Mohun."  Lord  Castlewood  is  slain;  Harry  Esmond  a 
prisoner — ^and  Lady  Castlewood  a  woeful  widow. 

A  memorable  visit  is  that  of  Lady  Castlewood  to  poor  Esmond 
in  Newgate.  The  lady  knew  nothing  of  the  heroic  sacrifice  of 
name  and  fortune  which  the  unhappy  youth  was  silently  making 
for  her,  and  for  her  children.  Her  wild  and  whirling  wcmls  (» 
bitterness,  of  cruelty,  of  injustice,  were  wrung  firom  a  warring  and 
distracted  heart,  which  a  great  shock  of  sorrow  had  rendered 
reckless.  Her  latent  impulses  of  kindness  for  poor  Harry  were  at 
war  with  the  emotion  of  duty  to  the  dead ;  of  reawakened  love  for 
the  husband  of  her  youth.  ^^  As  she  spoke,  she  looked  at  him 
with  a  glance  that  was  at  once  so  fond  and  so  sad"  that  the  young 
man  could  not  bear  it ;  and,  strangely  enough,  after  Lady  Castle- 
wood had  left  the  prison,  and  Harry  returned  to  consciousness 
fi-om  his  fainting  fit,  a  certain  gold  sleeve-button  of  Mr.  Esmond 
was  foimd  to  be  missing. 

The  sad  widow's  finad  sentence  was  that  "  on  this  side  of  the 
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grave  she  wonld  see  Harry  no  more."  What  a  conflict  in  that 
tender  heart  between  two  loves  must  have  dictated  that  hard 
resolve !  What  a  sense  of  remorseful  duty  to  him  that  was  gone 
must  have  inspired  so  fierce,  so  apparently  unjust  a  determination  t 
"And  this  was  the  return  for  a  life  of  devotion — this  the  end  of 
years  of  affectionate  intercourse  and  passionate  fidelity ! " 

It  is  with  a  sad  heart  that  we  contemplate  poor  Harry  Esmond^ 
wounded  and  alone,  in  the  dreary  prison.  Vainly  did  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Steele  plead  for  his  unhappy  fiiend ;  he  found  the  widow 
severe  and  stately  in  an  excitement  of  inexorability.  ^^  I  think  I 
never  saw  such  a  beautiful  violet  as  that  of  her  eyes,  Harry.  Her 
complexion  is  that  of  the  pink  of  the  blush-rose,  she  hath  an 
exquisite  turned  wrist  and  dunpled  hand,"  "  the  pallid  dignity  and 
exquisite  grace  of  the  matron  had  the  uppermost,  and  I  thought 
her  even  more  noble  than  the  virgin  I "  And  so  the  enthusiastic 
gentleman-usher  to  the  Prince's  Highness  ranked  the  beauty  of 
Lady  Castlewood  in  her  grief  above  that  of  her  lovely  daughter, 
Beatrix.  But  this  fair  widow  remained  in  a  tremor  of  inflexible 
nnjustice  towards  Harry  Esmond.  EUe  ne  veux  voyre  ni  entende 
parlay  de  vous;  pourtant  elie  Tie  fay  qu^en  parlay  milfoy  par 
four^  writes  Isabella,  Viscomtesse  d'Esmond,  in  her  queer  French, 
to  Esmond. 

But  the  quarrel  was  to  cease :  the  year  of  grief  and  estrange- 
ment was  to  pass  away.  How  fine,  how  touching,  how  true,  is 
Thackeray's  picture  of  the  reconciliation  beginning  in  the  old 
cathedral  of  Winchester,  in  the  grey  winter  twilight,  after  the 
evening  service !  Her  pale,  careworn  face  looks  out  from  the  black 
widow's  hood.  She  gave  him  her  hand — her  little  fair  hand ;  there 
was  only  her  marriage  ring  upon  it.  "  Where  lies  it  ?  the  secret 
which  makes  one  little  hand  the  dearest  of  all  ?  Who  ever  can 
unriddle  that  mystery  ?**  It  was  a  rapture  of  reconciliation 
between  Esmond  and  the  dear  lady  who  had  been  sister,  mother, 
goddess  to  him  during  his  youth. 

In  a  tone  of  sweet  humilitv.  Lady  Castlewood  asks  forgiveness 
for  her  injustice  committed  when  she  was  half  firantic  witn  grief. 
"  I  knew  you  would  come  back — I  own  that."  She  smiled  an 
almost  wild  smile  as  she  looked  up  at  him.  "  But  now — ^now  you 
are  come  again,  bringing  your  sheaves  with  you,  my  dear,"  and 
she  burst  into  a  wild  flood  of  hysterical  weeping  as  she  spoke. 

"  Why  should  I  ever  leave  you  ?  "  asks  Esmond ;  and  he  asks  her 
to  marry  him,  proposing  emicpiition  to  Virffinia.  But  she  refuses ; 
— she  has  her  old  fether,  her  young  children — can  she  leave 
them  ?  "There  is  no  sin  in  such  a  love  as  mine  now;  and  my 
dear  lord  in  heaven  may  see  my  heart ;  and  knows  the  tears  that 
have  washed  my  sin  away."  And  she  adds,  "  You  never  loved  me, 
dear  Henry ;  no,  you  do  not  now." 

Esmond  is  drawn  by  Thackeray  as  a  man  of  conduct  and  of 
character ;  honourable,  true,  devoted,  tender,  constant ;  endowed 
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with  tiie  ideal  attributes  calculated  to  win  and  to  hold  the  nobly 
womanly  heart  of  Lady  Castlewood.  His  is  a  chivalrous,  steadfast 
nature,  upon  which  a  pure  woman's  life  could  lean  in  fulness  of 
trust,  and  in  sweetness  of  affection.  But  she  is  right — he  does  not 
love  her — ^yet.  A  felse  idol  has  first  to  be  burnt  in  the  fire  of 
affliction  and  of  shame. 

Walcote  contains  Beatrix,  radiant  in  the  surpassing  loveliness 
and  magic  witchery  of  her  eArly  womanhood  of  lustrous  beauty 
and  of  resistless  charm.  Harry  is  fitscinated,  and  his  love  turns 
from  the  fedr  mother  to  the  Jilia  pvlckroir.  He  is  enslaved  and 
inflamed.  Lady  Castlewood  soon  sees  the  new  flame.  We  women, 
she  says,  "  look  when  you  don't  fancy  us  looking,  and  see  better 
than  you  think."    As  usual,  she  is  right. 

How  vain  was  poor  Esmond's  devotion  to  the  haughty  coauette 
and  heartless  beauty !  Beatrix's  only  idea  of  love  was  an  alliance 
of  ambition.  Angelica,  in  the  Orlando  FurioaOy  after  flouting,  as 
lovers,  kings  and  paladins,  the  noblest  knights  of  her  time,  dotes 
upon  a  mere  country  lad,  and  marries  him  in  a  mean  shepherd's 
hut ;  and  Beatrix  was  to  undergo  a  like  declension — after  a  passage 
in  her  life  of  basest  shame  and  wrong. 

As  worldliness  and  dissipation  told  upon  Beatrix,  her  unworidly 
mother  seemed  the  younger  of  the  two.  Beatrix  was  not  so 
incomparably  witty  as  her  mother,  who,  in  her  cheerful  moods, 
said  the  finest  things.  Lady  Castlewood's  quiet  grace  and  serene 
kindness  were  the  very  perfection  of  good  breeding ;  and  Mr.  St. 
John  pronounced  her  to  be  beautiful,  "  of  a  far  higher  order  of 
beauty  than  her  daughter."  But,  alas !  infatuated  Esmond  had 
eyes  only  for  the  daughter;  and  the  fond  fool  told  all  to  the 
mother:  nay,  he  wearied  the  unselfish  lady  with  his  insane 
hopes  and  rapturous  rhapsodies.  "  She  listened,  smiled,  consoled, 
with  untiring  pity  and  sweetness."  Sometimes  the  mad  lover 
saw  his  mistress,  "  at  last  pale  and  tired  out  with  sheer  weariness 
of  compassion,"  and  then  the  fevered  swain  seized  his  hat  and 
took  his  leave.  What  torments  he  must  have  inflicted  upon  the 
tender,  loyal  heart  of  Lady  Castlewood  1 

Both  Frank  and  Beatrix  have  some  dim  glimpses  of  the 
half  unconscious  relations  between  their  widowed  mother  and 
the  colonel.  Frank  was  never  very  keen-sighted;  and  Beatrix 
coarsened  her  own  nature  until  cunning  instinct  took  the  place  of 
clear  insight.  The  boy  says  to  Esmond,  "  mother's  in  love  with 
you — ^yes,  I  think  mother's  in  love  with  you.  She  was  always 
praising  you,  and  talking  about  you."  Nor  did  the  widow's 
tender  secret  wholly  escape  the  brilliant,  but  spiritually  dim, 
eyes  of  Beatrix.  With  the  dissimulative  secretiveness  of  a 
modest,  delicate  woman.  Lady  Castlewood,  especially  when  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  affections  became  the  lover 
of  her  daughter,  sought  to  hide  all  show  of  her  deep  tenderness. 
Unselfish,  she  would  sacrifice  herself:  heroic,  she  would  help  his 
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pursnit  of  another  woman ;  and,  while  offering  up  her  own  feel* 
ings,  she  sought  to  hide  the  sacrifice  that  she  was  making. 

With  time,  the  dead  hand  of  the  memoir  of  her  first  unhappy 
love  lost  its  strength  of  grasp  upon  her  heart ;  but  her  second 
and  nobler  passion  seemed  hopeless,  as  Esmond  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  Beatrix.  Indeed,  but  for  Beatrix  herself, 
Lady  Castlewood's  true  love  would  never  have  led  to  happiness. 
^^It  is  mamma  your  honour  wants,"  said  Beatrix,  in  her  hard, 
light  way,  to  Esmond.  In  her  low  idea  of  pure  love  unconnected 
with  ambition,  Beatrix  sneers  at  a  loving  couple,  calling  them 
"  Darby  and  Joan,*'  and  surrounding  her  conception  of  them  with 
ignoble  images  of  degrading  domesticity.  Beatrix  was  full  of 
feminine  ^ile  and  cunning,  but  she  had  lowered  her  own  power 
of  woman^  deeper  insight  and  truer  instinct.  She  only  half  sees, 
and  only  half  believes.  In  an  earth-slip,  whole  trees  are  carried 
down  standing  erect ;  and  Beatrix's  worldliness  swept  downward 
with  it  all  the  trees  that  sprang  fix)m  the  healthier  soil  of  her 
better  nature.  She  rested  only  on  surface  views  of  all  deep 
things.  The  idea  of  Lady  Castlewood's  pure  passion  fell  but  a 
little  way  into  the  shallow  crevasse  of  Beatrix's  glacial  feeling ; 
and  her  eyes  were  holden  in  order  that  she  might  not  truly  see. 
Such  a  love  as  that  which  her  mother,  or  Esmond,  could  feel,  was 
beyond  her  ken.  When  disdain  and  scorn  rode  sparkling  in  her 
eve,  she  could  only  mock  at  things  lovely  and  noble — ^at  things 
that  lived  in  a  serene  air  in  which  she  could  never  breathe.  Her 
flirtations,  her  heartless  coquetries,  her  earthly  ambitions,  killed 
love  withia  herself,  and  blinded  her  to  the  love  that  existed  in 
higher  natures  than  her  own. 

Beatrix  knows  lightly  her  own  lightness ;  and  she  can  recog- 
nise, in  rare  moods,  that  her  gentle  mother  is  "  a  thousand  times 
better  "  than  she  herself  is.  Indeed,  at  moments,  when  her  mood 
is  sad,  she  can  see  almost  clearly.  **  Oh,  what  a  saint  she  is ! 
I'm  not  fit  to  live  with  her.  She  has  had  a  great  sorrow  in  her 
life,  and  a  great  secret ;  and  repented  of  it.  It  could  not  have 
been  my  fether's  death.  She  talks  fireely  about  that ;  nor  could 
she  have  loved  him  very  much — though  who  knows  what  we 
women  do  love,  and  why  ?" 

"  She  loves  you,  sir,  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  and  I  hate  you  for 
it."  "  My  cousin,  your  wife  has  a  lovely  complexion  and  shape." 
Beatrix  is  not  quite  in  earnest;  there  is  as  much  banter  as 
conviction  in  her  allusions  to  her  mother  and  to  Esmond.  Her 
complex  nature,  her  mind  filled  always  with  her  own  schemes  of 
ambition,  lead  to  imperfect  vision,  and  to  half  seeing  truth 
through  jest. 

Dunng  the  court  career  of  the  brilliant  maid-of-honour,  and 
dming  her  tentatives  of  ambitious  marriage.  Lady  Castlewood 
^^as  limg  in  Kensin^on  Square,  in  the  quiet  retirement  which 
best  she  loved.     The  kindly  lady  had  her  score  of  poor  ret^ners, 
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and  did  countless  acts  of  unobtrusive  charity.  Going  to  morning 
prayers  she  carried  her  own  prayer-book,  never  allowing,  as  every 
one  else  then  did,  a  footman  to  bear  it.  When  those  she  loved 
were  away  at  the  wars,  the  pious  lady  suffered  continual  anguish 
of  apprehension,  terror  for  the  absent  ones  exposed  to  da^er. 
Every  Gazette  then  brought  news  of  battles,  losses,  deaths ;  and 
both  Henry  Esmond  and  ner  son  Frank  were  with  the  army. 

"  Dearest  saint,"  says  Esmond,  when  he  renounces  his  birth- 
right— ^^  purest  soul,  that  has  had  so  much  to  suffer,  that  has 
blest  the  poor  lonely  orphan  with  such  a  treasure  of  love,  tis  fiw 
me  to  kneel,  not  for  you,  'tis  for  me  to  be  thankful  that  I  can 
make  you  happy.  Hath  my  life  any  other  aim  ?  Blessed  be 
God  that  I  can  serve  you !  WTiat  pleasure,  think  you,  could  all 
the  world  give  me  compared  to  that  ?  " 

The  bloody  sword  that  had  taken  her  father's  life,  robs  Beatrix 
of  her  stately  lover — the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  slain  by  Mohun, 
and  Beatrix's  last  coup  in  the  game  of  ambitious  marriage  is 
played  and  lost. 

The  hypotheses  of  history  mix  and  blend  with  the  careers  of 
Thackeray's  characters.  The  debauched,  weak,  contemptible  Pre- 
tender conceives  and  shows  a  dissolute  libertine's  longing  for  fiamr 
Beatrix.  When  her  &mily  detect  Beatrix's  intrigue  with  the 
Prince,  when  they  show  that  they  suspect  her.  Lady  Castlewood 
is  stem  toward  the  show  of  dishonour  in  her  daughter.  **  If  my 
mistress  were  cruel  (records  Esmond),  at  least  she  could  never  be 
got  to  own  as  much.  Her  haughtiness  quite  overtopped  that  of 
Beatrix ;  and  if  the  girl  had  a  proud  spirit,  I  very  much  fear 
that  it  came  to  her  by  inheritance." 

Staunch  Jacobite  as  she  was,  Lady  Castlewood  cannot  cwiceal 
her  disgust  at  the  Prince's  free  manners  and  loose  ways  with 
women;  nor  will  she  hide  her  indignation  at  the  Prince's  base 
pursuit  of  Beatrix.  The  end  comes — the  deplorable  disgrace  of 
Beatrix  is  fully  discovered ;  and  Esmond's  deep,  patient,  devoted 
love  for  the  fair  creature  falls  dead — killed  by  the  dishonour  of  a 
woman  once  so  wildly  worshipped,  long  so  pertinaciously  followed. 
Then,  as  Esmond  tells  us,  "  my  dearest  mistress  felt  that  she  was 
severed  from  her  children  and,  alone  in  the  world — alone  but  for 
one  constant  servant,  on  whose  fidelity,  praised  be  Heaven,  she 
could  count."  And  that  faithful  servant  prayed  for  a  union  of 
their  hands  and  hearts :  and  then  the  tender  matron,  as  beautiful 
in  her  autumn,  and  as  pure  as  \drgins  in  their  spring,  "with 
blushes  of  love,  and  eyes  of  meek  surrender,  yielded  to  my  im- 
portunity and  consented  to  share  my  home." 

Far  away,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Potomac,  when  bashful 
cunning,  when  the  reticence  of  modesty  had  ceased  for  the  happy 
married  lovers.  Lady  Castlewood  (that  was)  confesses  that  the  only 
jewel  by  which  she  set  store,  and  from  which  she  had  never 
parted,  was  that  gold  button  which  she  secured  when  Esmond  had 
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£mited  in  prison,  and  which  she  wore  ever  afterwards  on  the 
tenderest  heart  in  the  world. 

And  so  Esmond  won  the  great  prize — though  not  the  prize  for 
which  he  vainly  panted — and  leans  the  rest  of  his  life  upon  the 
heart  of  a  most  loving,  noble  wife. 

Lady  Castlewood,  one  of  the  fairest,  dearest  ladies  in  romance, 
is  full  of  all  faith,  reverence,  chastity,  unselfishness,  noblest  power 
of  love.  That  she  has  some  weakness  means  only  that  she  belongs 
to  our  infirm  and  erring  race.  Amid  all  her  virtues,  she  remains 
divinely  woman  ;  winning,  soft,  charming,  full  of  yielding  tender- 
ness as  of  feminine  grace.  She  is  a  dear,  sweet  woman ;  pious 
without  ostentation  or  bigotry ;  witty  without  malice ;  deligntful 
without  drawback — loyal  in  her  fond  love  beyond  a  husband's 
hope  or  doubt.  All  readers  sympathise  with  Esmond's  infatuation 
for  daemonic  Beatrix :  all  readers  rejoice  when  he  is  driven  into 
the  tender  arms  of  a  nobler  love.  Oh,  what  a  benefit  is  conferred 
upon  us  by  a  great  writer  when  he  creates  for  our  delight  so  good 
and  sweet  a  woman,  so  completely  pourtrayed — when  he  can  paint 
all  the  vibrations  of  mood,  all  the  lessons  of  sorrow,  all  the  shades 
and  changes  of  feeling  in  a  nature  which  yet  always  centres  in 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true  1  Fine  as  the  conception  is,  the 
art  with  which  that  conception  is  shaped  into  living,  breathing 
shape  and  form  is  worthy  of  it.  In  breadth  and  in  detail,  a 
character — a  woman — lives  for  ever  for  us,  the  grateful  students 
of  a  master's  work. 

Thackeray's  llsmond — one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English 
fiction — is  ennobled  as  a  piece  of  art-work  by  an  historical  back- 
ground which  includes  a  picture  of  the  great  wars  of  Marlborough, 
of  the  Jacobite  intrigues  which  surrounded  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Anne ;  and  which  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  statesmen  and 
divines,  of  the  wits  and  writers  of  that  picturesque  age ;  while  it 
presents  to  us  an  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  body,  form 
and  pressure  of  the  time.  Thackeray's  knowledge  of  that  day 
was  profound  and  sympathetic ;  and  he  has  blended,  admirably, 
the  characters  which  his  fancy  drew,  with  the  jiersons  who 
moulded  the  time  and  stamped  their  impress  upon  its  strain  and 
strivings. 

He  was  well  acquainted  both  with  manners  and  with  men.  He 
knew  the  politics,  the  intrigues,  the  fermentations,  and  the  state  of 
society  which  existed  in  the  times  of  Anne  ;  and  he  writes  about 
them  with  the  easy  fulness  of  a  man  who  was  master  of  his  sub- 
ject He  is  historian  as  well  as  novelist.  The  secret  visit  of  the 
old  Pretender  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  leads  to  the  degradation  and  the  fall  of  Beatrix ;  and 
her  shame  turns  firom  her  tne  heart  of  Esmond  and  impels  him  to 
a  union  with  true,  fond,  noble  Lady  Castlewood.  The  three 
figures  who  are  Thackerav's  great  imaginative  creations  in  this 
work  are  Colonel  Esmond  liimself,  and  those  almost  matchless  and 
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brilliant  women — Beatrix  Esmond  and  Lady  Castlewood ;  bat  the 
canvas  is  crowded  with  lesser  characters  who  are  all  admirably 
drawn* 

Mother  and  daughter  are  subtly  contrasted.  Each  heightens 
the  effect  of  the  other.  The  daughter  is  more  dajaling  and 
&scinatingy  but  the  gentle,  womanly  mother  remains  in  lasting 
possession  of  our  hearts.  The  high  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of 
honour,  which  guide  the  career  and  inspire  the  actions  of  Esmond, 
turn  his  love  from  the  woman  of  brilliant  baseness  to  the  woman 
of  modest  nobleness ;  but,  though  his  love  be  killed  by  her  dis- 
honour, Beatrix  was  Esmond's  bitter  fate,  and  the  image  of  her 
beauty — hard  and  worldly  as  her  nature  was — ^remains  ineradicably 
in  his  memory.  She  was  the  one  woman  created  with  the  utter 
magic  of  personality  for  him ;  and  despite  her  miserable  declension 
into  the  position  of  the  mistress  of  unworthy  princes,  £sm<Mid, 
probably,  in  that  fEur  land  across  the  seas,  thought  often  of  her  as 
she  was  when  first  she  enslaved  him — ^when  first  he  loved  her. 
Such  memories  do  not  &de ;  but  they  render  poignant  the  keen 
sense  of  shame  and  pain :  and  whenever  an  errant  thought  might 
wander  to  the  early — the  unstained  image  of  the  peerless  beauty, 
Esmond  had  by  his  side  the  tenderest,  purest,  best  of  women.  He 
could  call  forth  her  pure  and  loving  siniles  and  glances,  and  could 
humbly  thank  Heaven  for  having  given  him  that  great  prize  of  a 
most  noble  wife  in  the  shape  of  her  whom  he  had  so  long  known 
as  Lady  Castlewood. 

H.   SCHUTZ  WILSON* 
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FIVE  YEAES  IN  A  CONVENT. 


IV. 

Whether  the  Mother  Superior  was  a  judge  of  character  I  know 
not ;  but  she  read  me  aright,  if  she  concluded  that  my  conversion 
could  not  be  effected  by  harshness;  on  the  other  hand,  she  had 
little  softness  in  her  own  nature,  and  was  too  high-minded  to  try 
winning  me  by  any  artifices  of  flattery,  or  pampering.  The  aids 
on  which  she  relied  were  spiritual.  She  summoned  a  Chapter 
of  the  nims,  and  proclaimed  a  nine  days'  fast  and  prayer  in 
my  behalf — ^not  a  mere  neuvainCj  but  nine  days  of  humiliation, 
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vigils,  and  earnest  entreaties,  all  to  be  directed  towards  one 
object.  So  lonfif  as  I  remained  in  my  heresy,  she  declared  it 
was  as  though  the  Archfiend  himself  had  his  habitation  in  the 
convent ;  and,  for  the  honour  of  the  Order,  she  besought  her 
sisters  to  remove  this  scandal,  praying  for  me  hourly,  and  before 
all  other  persons,  until  their  importunities  should  prevail  with 
heaven.  The  passionate  earnestness  with  which  the  Abbess 
spoke  these  words,  like  an  indicant  queen  whose  realms  have 
been  invaded,  fired  her  nuns  with  a  frantic  ardour  of  proselytism, 
and  they  followed  her  straightway  to  the  chapel,  fervent  and 
clamorous  as  crusaders. 

The  eflfect  of  all  this  was  to  bring  upon  me  such  a  persecution 
as  I  can  hardly  describe.  I  was  made  to  know,  in  the  ways  best 
calculated  to  move  a  girl's  compassion,  what  things  were  being 
suffered  in  the  convent  on  my  account.  If  I  ^iralked  out  of  ^ 
my  room  I  found  a  nun  (sometimes  two  or  three  nuns),  prostrated 
on  the  cold  stones  of  tne  cloisters,  with  her  fece  to  the  ground, 
and  her  arms  spread  out.  In  this  posture  she,  or  they,  would 
remain  for  hours  in  silent  prayer.  Sister  Sta.  Incarnation,  looking 
very  weak  and  poorly  from  privations,  would  tell  me,  with  her 
childish  smile,  that  she  and  eleven  others  had  formed  a  bread- 
and-water  league  in  my  behalf.  They  had  vowed  to  feed 
on  nothing  but  bread  and  water  for  forty  days,  unless  I  got 
"  cured"  in  the  meanwhile.  Other  leagues  had  vowed  not  to 
sleep  in  their  beds ;  others  to  cover  their  bread  with  ashes,  at 
the  risk  of  catching  gastric  fever ;  others  to  infljct  bodily  tortures 
on  themselves.  There  was  a  young  nun  (she  had  but  lately 
taken  the  veil)  who  put  branches  of  rose-trees,  with  all  the 
thorns  in  them,  in  ,her  bed,  and  lay  down  on  them ;  many  of 
the   other  tortures   were    quite   sickening   to  hear  of. 

Had  I  been  a  hard-hearted  girl,  I  must  have  been  moved  by 
such  atrocities;  but  I  was  not  hard-hearted,  and  the  misery  I 
felt  began  to  tell  on  my  own  health.  I  had  not  a  friend  to  advise 
me.  I  prayed  and  communed  with  myself,  seeking  to  discover 
what  was  the  right  way  in  which  I  should  go;  but  I  saw  no 
light  to  guide  me.  It  was  all  in  vain  to  remonstrate  with  Sister 
Sta.  Incarnation.  One  day,  when  she  had  become  so  feeble 
from  her  fasting  that  her   voice  was  hardly  audible,  I  said: 

"  Sister,  how  can  you  think  it  is  any  pleasure  to  God  that  you 
should  torment  yourself  this  way  ?  " 

"God  sees  the  intention,''  she  answered,  smiling  fiiintly. 
"  We  can  do  so  little  for  Him  at  our  best,  but  every  little  we 
do  pleases." 

"But  to  injure  your  health  is  no  righteous  sacrifice — only 
think  on  the  subject." 

"We  have  no  wealth,"  she  replied.  "Our  bodies  and  our 
food  are  our  only  possessions.  We  must  give  of  such  things  as 
we  have.     I  wish  I  could  die  for  you,  sister." 
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"But  what  good  would  that  do  me?  I  should  be  left  quite 
without  a  friend  then;  you  know  you  grieve  me  when  you 
say   such   things." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "You  need  not  fear,  sister;  I 
am  not  good  enough  to  die  for  you.  Sister  Sta.  Elma,  who  is  a 
saint,  has  offered  up  her  life  for  your  soul,  and  it  will  be 
accepted.  .  .  .     Hark !  do  you  hear  the  chapel  bell  ?  .  .  .  " 

She  arose  with  her  face  all  bright,  then  sank  to  her  knees 
and  muttered  a  prayer.  "Hush,  it's  the  passing  bell,"  she 
whispered,  "we  were  told  this  morning  that  Sister  Sta.  Elma 
was  dying.  She  was  in  weak  health,  but  she  fasted  for  you 
as  no  one  else  could  or  dared  fast.  Sister,  there  are  steps  in 
the  cloisters — ^they  are  bringing  her  to  youl" 

My  door  was  opened,  and  I  was  called  out,  all  trembling,  to 
see  a  poor,  wasted  creature,  still  young,  who  lay  dying  on  a 
mattrass,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  nuns  who  had  carried  her. 
She  was  too  weak  to  speak,  but  made  a  sign  to  me  to  approach ; 
and  trying  to  throw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  exhausted  all 
her  strength  in  the  eflfort,  and  died  clinging  to  me. 

Such  trials  were  too  heavy  to  be  endured.  If  I  had  been  ill- 
treated,  I  should  have  remained  imshakable,  looking  to  death 
for  my  ultimate  deliverance.  But  to  be  the  cause  of  suflfering 
and  misery  to  others,  to  think  of  a  nun  having  famished  herself 
to  death  for  me,  and  of  Sister  Sta.  Incarnation  killing  herself 
by  inches,  was,  in  my  lonely  state,  a  worse  anguish  than  physical 
pain.  I  began  to  reflect  that  I  was  not  being  asked  to  recant 
the  Christian  faith,  but  to  embrace  outwardly  a  form  of  religion 
whose  doctrines  were  in  most  essentials  like  my  own.  Was  it 
worth  while  to  withstand  a  whole  conventful  of  excited  women, 
on  a  mere  matter  of  external  worship?  I  thought  on  that 
passage  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  *2nd  Book  of  Kings,  where 
Naaman  craves  Elisha's  indulgence  in  a  case  of  conscience  almost 
similar  to  mine  : — "  In  this  thing,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant, 
that  when  my  master  goeth  into  the  house  of  Rimmon  to  worship 
there,  and  he  leaneth  on  my  hand ;  and  I  bow  myself  in  the 
house  of  Bimmon :  when  I  bow  down  myself  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  for  this  thing."  And 
Elisha  said  to  him ;  *  *  Go  in  peace." 

I  am  afraid  the  peace  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  was  not  mine 
on  that  day  of  misery  when  I  heard  that  Sister  Sta.  Incarnation 
had  fallen  ill,  and  when  I  burst  into  tears  in  the  Abbess's 
presence,  telling  her  I  woidd  adopt  the  Catholic  religion.  Her 
joy  was  great;  she  kissed  me  and  blessed  me;  an  exidtant  Te 
Deum  was  simg  in  the  chapel ;  but  I  despised  myself  as  the 
lowest,  of  creatures.  I  had  to  submit  to  a  fearful  ordeal :  it 
was  when  I  was  asked  to  deliver  up  my  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
and  saw  them  burned  in  the  kitchen  stove.  The  Abbess  asked 
me  to  throw  them  into  the   flames   with  my  own  hands ;  but 
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this  I  refused  to  do,  and  she  did  not  insist.  I  was  not  yet 
regenerated  by  a  new  baptism,  and  allowances  could  be  made  for 
my  weakness. 

I^t  me  i>a88  rapidly  over  what   ensued  during  the  next  few 
weeks ;  it  was  a  time  which  I  do  not  care  to  remember.     Before 
I  could   be  baptised,  I  had  to  be   indoctrinated  by  the  stupid 
old  Franciscan  monk,  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  and  who 
was  the  confessor  of  the  convent.     He  came  to   see  me  every 
morning  in  the  Abbess's  room,  and  I  sat  with  all  the  meekness 
I  could  command,  whilst  he  droned  to  me  explanations  of  his 
faith,  which   he  himself  little  understood.      After  a   month   of 
this  ordeal  I  was  declared   fit  for  baptism,  and  the  day  of  my 
christening  was  celebrated  as  a  solemn  festival  in   the  convent. 
The  bishop  of  the   diocese  came  to  perform  the  rite,  and  my 
sponsors    were   a  pious    duke   and    duchess  whom  I  had  never 
seen    before,    and    whom    I    have    not   met  since,  though  they 
renounced  the  devil,  the  world,    and  all  its  pomps  for  me,  and 
bestowed   on  me  two  of  their  own  names,  Maria  Mercedes.     It 
seems  that  my  conversion  had  made  some  other  stir  in  religious 
circles    out   of   doors.      My    noble    godfather    and    godmother 
presented    about   £100  between    them    to   the    convent,  in  my 
name,   and   promised   a  like   sum  in   case   I  should  eventually 
take  the  veil.     They  also  gave  me  a  beautiful  Missal  and  ivory 
Crucifix.     Holding  these   gifts,    and    robed   in   white  muslin,  I 
was  led  to  the  font,  like  a   sacrificial  victim,  before  a  crowd  of 
spectators,  and  in   sight  of  all    the  nuns  clustering  behind  the 
bars   which    separated   their   part   of   the   chapel   firom  that  to 
which    the    public   were   admitted    on   rare    occasions    like  the 
present.     The  only  gratification  1  drew  from  the  ceremony  was 
the  thought   that  these  poor  women  rejoiced  in  my  conversion 
as  a  personal  triumph,  and  thought  themselves  well  recompensed 
for  all  the  austerities  to  which  they  had  subjected  themselves. 
Every  one  of  them  kissed  me  when  the  service  was  over. 

From  the  date  of  my  baptism  a  new,  and  much  less  tedious, 
life  began  for  me  in  the  convent.  The  Abbess  informed  me 
that  she  was  going  to  induct  me  into  an  office  of  great  trust, 
and  that  I  was  thenceforth  to  teach  music  and  drawing  to  the 
young  ladies  of  the  school ;  but  she  stipulated  that  I  was  on 
no  account  to  speak  to  my  pupils  about  my  past  life,  or 
to  let  them  suspect  that  I  had  entered  the  convent  un- 
willingly. "  Do  you  still  consider  yourself  a  prisoner  here  ?  "  she 
asked,  keenly.  I  should  have  been  silly  to  return  a  plain 
answer  to  such  a  question  to  my  jailor,  so  1  evaded  it  by 
sajring :  "  I  have  been  very  kindly  treated,  madame,  and  am 
probably  as  happy  here,  as  I  should  be  elsewhere." 

"That  is  the  proper  way  of  viewing  your  position,"  she  an- 
swered, gently."  "Have  you  yet  considered  how  you  should 
like  to  devote  your  whole  life  to  the  Church?" 
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"  Oh,  madame !  I  am  yet  but  too  young  in  the  faith  to  have 
thought  about  it." 

"  That  is  true,"  she  said ;  "  but  now  that  you  are  one  of  us, 
you  must  not  call  me  madame,  but  mother :  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  you,  Mercedes.  You 
speak  our  language  easily  now;  and,  since  the  devil  has  been 
cast  out  of  you,  you  must  feel  very  diflferent." 

"  Very  different,  mother,"  I  replied,  with  inward  bitterness. 
"  I  have  written  to  your  father,  to  tell  him  of  your  salvation," 
she  continued — "  woidd  you  like  to  write  him  a  few  lines  your- 
self?" 

"Oh,  yes,  mother,  if  you  please,"  I  exclaimed,  flushing  with 
pleasure  at  this  unexpected  favour. 

"  Come  into  my  room  then ;  afterwards  I  will  introduce  you 
to  your  pupils." 

I  expected  that  now  at  last,  after  having  been  six  months  in  the 
convent,  I  was  going  to  have  the  opportunity  of  writing  a 
long  letter  home  to  ask  my  father  what  were  his  intentions 
for  the  future  concerning  me;  but  to  my  mortification  and 
despair,  the  Abbess,  after  setting  stationery  before  me,  dictated 
what  letter  I  was  to  write.  It  was  only  to  be  a  few  lines  in 
Spanish,  to  show  what  progress  I  had  made  in  that  tongue, 
and  to  say  how  happy  I  was  to  have  abandoned  my  heresy, 
how  thankful  I  felt  to  be  in  a  refuge  of  true  faith.  I  turned 
quite  pale,  and  cold,  when  the  Abbess  pronounced  these  words. 
I  saw  that  I  had  stepped  into  a  trap :  the  letter  announcing 
my  change  of  religion  would  circulate  in  my  home,  and,  per- 
haps, its  contents  would  reach  Henry  Avenant.  I  simply 
fingered  the  pen,  and  looked  up  at  the  Abbess,  who  perceived 
my  hesitation,  but  misconstrued  the  cause  of  it:  "Are  you 
afraid  your  Spanish  will  not  be  good  enough,  Mercedes?" 
"Yes,  mother,"  I  said,  catching  readily  at  this  excuse. 
"Never  mind  that:  he  will  not  expect  perfection  yet." 
"But,  mother,  my  father  does  not  understand  Spanish,  nor 
does  my  mother." 

"I  daresay  one  of  your  sisters  or  friends  will  be  able  to 
translate  for  him,"  replied  the  Abbess,  who  evidently  imagined 
that  her  tongue  was  currently  spoken  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I  had  had  time  for  reflection,  so  I  wrote  a  letter  couched 
in  ambiguous  phrase:  "My  dear  Father, — You  will  see,  from 
this  Spanish  note,  that  I  have  not  wasted  my  time  since  I 
last  saw  you.  I  write  to  say  that  the  Eev.  Mother  is  very 
good  to  me;  and  that  I  am  now  accustomed  to  the  quiet  of 
convent  life.  I  shall  not  forsake  the  religion  in  which  you 
and  my  mother  caused  me  to  be  brought  up,  and  which  has 
now  become  very  dear  to  me.  My  love  to  all  at  home.  Please 
give  me  leave  to  write  and  receive  letters.  Your  affectionate 
daughter." 
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As  the  Abbess  believed  that  my  parettts  were  Boman  Catholks* 
and  had  brought  me  up  in  that  creed,  which  I  had  subse- 
quently recanted,  the  aUusion  to  my  religion  conveyed  to  hex 
a  satis&ctory  impression.  She  pointed  out  two  grammatical 
errors  in  the  letter,  but,  to  my  great  relief,  failed  to  notice 
that  I  had  not  signed  with  my  new  name,  Mercedes.  ^^That 
will  do  very  well,"  she  said,  **and  now  come  with  me  to  the 
schoolroom." 

The  introduction  to  my  pupils  was  effected  with  ceremony 
enough  to  have  pleased  the  most  fastidious  master  of  eti- 
quette. The  girls,  two-and-twenty  in  all,  were  at  work  in 
diflFerent  class  rooms.  They  rose  at  sight  of  the  Abbess,  and 
were  all  presented  severally  to  me,  each  one  making  two  deep 
courtesys,  one  to  the  Abbess,  and  one  to  me,  as  their  names 
were  uttered.  In  the  junior  room  there  was  a  little  girl, 
so  pretty  and  arch,  that  I  held  out  my  hand  to  her; 
but  she  gravely  lifted  it  to  her  lips,  having  no  idea  of 
hand-shaking.     Her  name  was  Dona  Lucia  de  Garcias  y  Seinos 

LPorlamientos,  and  she  was  the  child  of  a  grandee,  a  very 
ughty  child  too,  who  in  a  few  days  taught  me  more  about 
armorial  quarterings  than  I  had  ever  learned  before.  Her  elder 
sister.  Dona  Carlotta,  was  in  the* senior  class. 

There  were  six  nuns  to  act  as  school-mistresses.  Three 
elderly  ones,  who  were  fairly  educated ;  and  three  young  ones, 
two  of  whom  knew  little  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  the  history 
of  the  saints.  The  third  young  nun,  Sister  Sta.  Lorenza,  was 
a  very  handsome  and  intelligent  girl,  though  prouder,  if  pos- 
sible, than  any  of  her  pupils.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
poor,  but  aristocratic  oflBcer,  and  had  been  admitted  to  take 
the  veil  without  a  dower,  to  the  express  purpose  that  she 
might  teach.  Almost  all  the  nuns  who  did  menial  work  in 
the  convent — washing,  cooking,  tilling  the  kitchen  garden — ^were 
women  of  the  peasant  class,  who  had  been  admitted  under 
similar  conditions,  for  the  haughty  young  ladies  of  rich  6im- 
ilies,  who  had  entered  the  convent  through  disappointed  love 
or  other  causes,  did  not  push  Christian  meekness  so  fer  as 
to  discharge  servants'  offices  willingly.  If,  perchance,  they  might 
be  seen  washing  greasy  dishes,  or  dabbling  in  soap-suds,  it  was 
generally  by  way  of  self-inflicted  penance ;  though  all,  except 
the  teachers,  cleaned  their  own  cells — when  these  cells  were 
cleaned  at  all.  The  six  teaching  nuns  were  absolved  from 
many  of  the  Carmelite  rules.  They  did  not  go  with  bare  feet 
and  legs,  like  Sister  Sta.  Incarnation,  but  wore  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  changed  their  linen  with  suitable  frequency. 
Sister  Sta.  Lorenza  was  very  particular  about  her  appearance; 
her  caps  were  always  six)tle8s,  her  hands  white  as  milk,  and 
her  gown  was  of  fine  black  cloth.  She  was  the  "show"  sister 
of  the  convent,  who  used  to  escort  the  pupils  to  the  parlour. 
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when  their  parents  called,  or  go  with  them  to  their  homes, 
when  they  went  out  on  Sundays.  She  slept  in  a  cell  close  to 
the  dormitory  of  the  elder  pupils,  but  it  was  a  cell  only  in 
name,  being  stocked  with  comfortable  furniture,  and  containing 
eeyeral  pretty  ornaments,  riven  her  by  her  pupils.  I  was  re-: 
moved  from  my  room  in  the  cloisters  to  a  chamber  next  hers, 
which  overlooked  the  garden,  and  two  brown-faced  country 
girls,  who  were  novices,  acted  as  our  housemaids. 

I  also  from  this  time  attended  services  twice  a  day  in  the 
chapel,  and  took  my  meals  with  the  pupils  in  the  convent 
refectory.  This  place  for  eating  was  a  kurge  hall,  wainscoted 
with  oak.  On  a  dais  at  the  further  end  stood  a  table,  at 
which  the  Abbess  dined  with  the  Chapter  of  the  Order — six 
nuns  who  were  addressed  as  "  Mother,"  and  wore  white  cuflfs  to 
their  gowns,  and  a  large  cross,  in  scarlet  cloth,  on  their  bosoms. 
The  nuns,  ninety  in  number,  occupied  two  long  tables  on  either 
side  of  the  hall;  and  a  central  table  was  reserved  for  the 
novices,  about  thirty  in  number,  some  of  whom  were  postu- 
lants, who  dressed  in  white  or  grey,  according  to  their  taste 
or  means;  whilst  others,  in  black  gowns  and  white  merino 
veils,  but  without  caps,  were  minor  nuns,  who  had  taken  as 
yet  but  probationary  vows.  None  of  the  novices  had  their 
hair  cut. 

)Mien  all  the  nuns  were  assembled  in  the  refectory,  chanting 
grace,  the  efifect  was  very  picturesque;  but  it  was  only  on 
Sundays  and  great  festivals,  that  the  school  pupils  took  their 
meals  at  the  same  times  as  the  sisters.  On  ordinary  days 
they  were  called  to  the  refectory  half  an  hour  after  the  sisters 
had  left  it;  and  they  sat  with  their  teachers  at  the  high 
table.  The  fare  was  always  good,  and  the  teachers  partook 
of  it  without  any  asceticism — the  example  being  set  them 
by  the  school  head-mistress.  Mother  Sta.  Ildefonza,  who  was 
very  stout  and  somnolent  at  all  times,  except  meals.  I  soon 
noticed  that  Sister  Sta.  Lorenza  was  also  partial  to  good  Uving. 
She  never  inflicted  upon  herself  a  penance  of  any  kind,  or 
seemed  to  think  that  she  required  it.  Even  in  chapel  her 
attitude  was  calm  and  dignified,  rather  than  devout.  \VTien  I 
came  to  know  her  better,  I  found  that  she  never  spoke  on 
religious  subjects  at  all:  she  liked  to  gossip  about  the  world, 
and  was  very  fond  of  hearing  me  play  on  the  piano — ^which 
instrument,  by-the-bye,  was  tuned  as  soon  as  I  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  custody  of  it.  Mother  Sta.  Ildefonea,  was  like- 
wise an  easy-going  person ;  and  both  she  and  Sister  Sta.  Lorenza, 
who  was  her  pet,  disliked  the  stem  Abbess,  who,  on  that  accoimt 
probably,  seldom  showed  herself  in  the  school. 

I  got  on  very  well  with  my  pupils,  but  there  was  not  much 
intimacy  between  us,  for  they  prattled  their  language  so  fast  that 
niany  months  elapsed  before  I  could  understand  half  they  said.    I 
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had  to  beg  them  to  speak  slowly,  and,  this,  thoagh  it  amused 
them,  made  confidential  intercourse  difficult.  Besides,  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  do,  for  all  the  girls  wanted  to  learn  drawing  and 
music;  and  to  teach  two-and-twenty  pupils,  conscientioiisly, 
was  no  light  matter.  However,  time  flies  ouickly  when  one 
is  well  employed ;  and,  sad,  as  I  often  felt  wnen  my  thoughts 
turned  to  Henry  Avenant,  I  was  consoled  by  the  delusion  I 
cherished  that  I  should  not  remain  in  the  convent  a  single 
day  after  I  had  attained  my  majority.  Thus  two  years  glided 
by,  and  the  day  at  len^h  came  when  I  completed  my  twraity- 
first  year,  and  obtained,  as  I  imagined,  the  right  to  claim  my 
freedom. 

V. 

An  awful  and  unexpected  event  prevented  me  from  demand- 
ing my  liberty,  as  I  had  intended  to  do;  for,  on  the  very 
morning  of  my  birthday,  the  Abbess  was  found  dead  in  her  bed. 
She  had  been  in  weak  health  a  few  days  previously,  but  she 
was  not  the  woman  to  make  any  complaint  about  her  sufferings, 
so  her  death  took  everybody  by  surprise.  It  caused  great  ex- 
citement; the  chapel  bell  was  tolled  all  day;  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Seville ;  and  every  ton^e  in  the 
convent  became  loosed,  as  by  enchantment.  Nuns  wnom  I  had 
never  heard  speak  before,  suddenly  recovered  their  suspended 
facidties  of  speech  and  began  to  babble  freely.  Their  only 
topic  was  to  conjecture  who  would  be  the  new  Abbess. 

As  the  weather  was  very  hot,  the  Abbess  was  buried  twenty- 
four  hours  after  her  death,  in  the  choir  of  the  ch£q>el.  It  was 
a  gloomy  place  this  chapel.  The  images  of  saints,  and  of  the 
crucified  Savioiu",  which  adorned  it;,  were  all  disfigured  by  those 
ghastly  wounds  in  which  the  Spanish  imagination  revels ;  but, 
in  some  of  the  lateral  chapels  there  were  splendid  marble 
monuments,  covering  the  vaults  of  families  who  had  paid  very 
dearly  for  the  privilege  of  having  their  dead  laid  in  the 
sacred  ground.  The  burial  place  of  the  nuns  was  outdde  the 
chapel,  and  nothing  but  a  plain  mound  of  earth,  and  a  blade 
wooden  cross,  marked  each  sepulchre. 

I  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person  in  the  convent  who  mourned, 
with  any  sincerity,  for  the  Abbesses  death.  She  had  been  more 
respected  than  liked,  and  the  vaccillation  which  had  marked 
her  rule  from  the  time  when  she  had  tried  to  curb  the  ex- 
cesses which  she  had  at  first  excited,  had  given  offence  to  the 
austerer  nuns  without  pleasing  the  others,  who  still  found 
her  rule  hard.  But  to  me  she  had  been  kind,  in  her  cold 
way,  and  I  grieved  that  she  had  died  before  I  could  express 
my  gratitude  to  her.  For  some  months  I  had  slipped,  inform- 
ally, into    the    position    of    organist,  so    that  it    was    I    who 
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played  at  the  funeral.  The  Pie  Jesu  and  the  Dies  i/rce  were 
beautifiilly  sung,  for  long  practice  had  made  the  nuns  nearly 
perfect  in  their  chants,  though  few  of  them  knew  any  music. 
The  Archbishop,  with  his  golden  mitre,  cope,  and  pastoral 
staff,  officiated  in  chief  and  pronounced  the  absolution.  When 
he  had  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  open  grave 
all  the  nuns,  with  their  veils  drawn,  passed  through  the  gate 
in  their  grating,  into  the  choir,  and  filed  round  the  grave  to 
scatter  holy  water  with  an  asperges  brush,  chanting  a  mournful 
requiem,  without  music,  as  they  did  so.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
service  I  ventured  to  play  the  Dead  March  in  Saul.  Nobody, 
had  ever  heard  it  before ;  and,  I,  of  course,  prudently  refirained 
from  stating  who  the  composer  was. 

The  Chapter  for  the  election  of  the  new  Abbess  was  held  on 
the  day  after  the  funeral.  The  voters  were  the  six  Mothers  of  the 
Order,  the  Archbishop,  who  had  two  votes— his  own  and  the 
king's  proxy — ^besides  a  casting  vote,  in  case  the  suffrages  were 
equally  divided,  and  two  noblemen,  a  duke  and  a  marquis,  as 
representatives  of  two  families  who  had  founded  the  convent. 
Sister  Sta.  Lorenza,  who  was  now  very  friendly  with  me,  showed 
great  excitement  about  the  election,  and  informed  me  that 
there  were  alreadv  two  frictions  at  work,  one  in  favour  of  the  * 
good-natured  Motner  Sta.  Ildefonza,  the  other  in  behalf  of  Mother 
Sta.  Barbara,  an  old  nun  with  a  reputation  for  extreme  sanctity. 
But  it  seemed  that  the  election  practically  rested  with  the 
Archbishop,  who,  unless  the  six  Mothers  could  agree  about 
electing  a  candidate  by  acclamation,  had  the  power  to  adjourn 
from  week  to  week,  till  by  intrigues  or  other  means  he  had 
secured  a  majority  for  his  own  nominee ;  "and  the  Archbishop 
generally  does  as  the  Duchess  of  Onorios  tells  him,"  added 
Sister   Lorenza,  hopefully. 

The  Duchess  was  mother  of  one  of  our  pupils,  and  I  knew 
that  the  sister  often  went  to  her  palace:  "Do  you  think  there 
is  any  chance  of  Mother  Sta.  Ildefonza  being  elected  ?  "  I  asked. 

"I  have  used  all  my  influence  for  her,**  answered  Lorenza. 

"  But  they  may  perhaps  elect  you,  sister  ?  " 

"They  might  do  so,**  she  replied  calmly,  "but  I  don't  think 
my  turn  has  come  yet." 

It  gave  me  considerable  pleasure  to  hear  that  Mother  Sta. 
Ildefonza  stood  so  good  a  chance,  for  I  had  not  conceived  any 
idea  that  such  promotion  was  possible.  The  fat  and  sleepy 
lady,  who  in  all  things  suffered  herself  to  be  ruled  by 
Lorenza,  or  by  me,  or  by  anybody  else  who  could  save  her  trouble, 
seemed  to  be  the  last  person  fitted  for  a  post  of  authority: 
however,  the  Chapter  elected  her,  and  promoted  Sister  Sta. 
Lorenza  to  the  place  in  the  Chapter  which  she  vacated.  So 
now  I  had  to  address  Lorenza,  who  was  only  twenty-five,  as 
"Mother."     She  bore  her  honours  with  easy  dignity,  as  if  she 
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had  anticipated  them:  and  in  her  new  position  displayed  all 
the  tact  and  cool  craft  of  an  ambitious  mind — so  crafty  was 
she,  indeed,  that  I,  who  knew  her  so  well,  was  a  long  time  in 
detecting  her.  She  became  head-mistress  of  the  school,  adviser- 
general  of  the  new  Abbess,  and  was  regarded  by  everybody  as 
pre-elected  to  be  next  Abbess. 

As  I  had  been  a  favourite  of  Mother  Sta.  Ildefonza,  I  lost 
no  time  in  making  her  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  had  entered  the  convent,  and  expressed  my  wish  to 
be  set  at  liberty.  She  listened  with  apparent  amazement  to 
my  story,  and  said  what  a  good  child  I  must  be  to  have  never 
breathed  a  word  about  this  to  her  or  anybody  else.  She  pro- 
mised that  she  would  at  once  write  to  my  father,  and  Lorenza 
came  to  me  on  the  following  day,  and  confirmed  these  assur- 
ances in  the  most  affectionate  tone.  I  may  as  well  state  that 
all  these  assurances  were  untruths.  For  a  whole  year  Lorenza 
and  the  Abbess  beguiled  me  with  every  kind  of  delusive  hope ; 
now  affirming  that  my  father  had  written  to  say  he  would  come 
and  fetch  me  in  a  month,  now  annoimcing  that  my  father  was 
ill,  and  had  been  obliged  to  delay  his  journey  for  a  fortnight, 
a  month,  six  weeks,  and  so  on.  And  these  falsehoods  were  told 
with  such  unblushing  simplicity,  that  for  a  long  while  I  put  full 
trust  in  them. 

Meantime  the  convent  under  its  new  Abbess,  had  become 
quite  an  altered  place.  In  these  institutions  the  monotony  of 
existence  disposes  the  inmates  to  welcome  any  sort  of  change 
as  a  relief.  After  laxity,  strictness  is  welcome ;  after  strictness, 
a  return  to  easy  rules  is  a  boon.  The  rule  of  silence,  which  is 
always  the  hardest  for  women  living  together  in  numbers  to 
observe,  was  the  first  set  aside ;  and  as  soon  as  the  nuns  began 
to  chatter  unrestrained,  they  fell  to  complaining  of  their  lot 
In  some  the  appetite  for  good  food,  long  curbed,  broke  loose; 
others  who  had  been  gently  nurtured,  sighed  for  clean  linen 
and  perfumed  soap.  The  sheetless  beds,  me  rising  for  matins 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  weary  penances,  the  tedious  hours  of 
idleness,  the  wretcned  seclusion  from  all  news  of  the  outer  world, 
were  all  in  time  inveighed  against ;  and  some  of  the  sisters 
who  had  been  most  distinguished  before  for  their  austerities, 
evinced  the  inconsistency  of  weak  minds,  by  flpng  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme. 

The  new  Abbess,  who  had  never  martyrised  her  flesh,  was  only 
too  glad,  now  that  she  dined  in  the  refectory  with  the  Chapter 
and  the  nuns,  to  order  succulent  dinners  to  be  served  there — 
fish,  eggs,  butter,  poultry  and  game,  were  seen  once  more  on 
the  boards ;  lemonade  took  the^Jace  of  water;  those  who  cared 
for  wine  had  it  "  by  doctor's  orclers,"  as  it  was  said.  For  now 
a  fashionable  medical  man  paid  a  daily  visit  to  the  place  (not 
a  doctor  had  ever  come  in  during  the  late  Abbess's  reign),  and 
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this  amiable  elderly  geutleman,  who  brought  all  the  gossip  of 
Seville  and  Madrid  with  him,  became  the  cause  of  a  pleasing 
return  to  coquetry.  Many  of  the  young  nuns  grew  careful 
about  their  looks.  They  washed ;  they  put  on  shoes  and 
stockings;  the  imsightly  poke-cap  was  altered  so  as  not  to  go 
beyond  the  brow;  and,  being  starched  into  a  kind  of  Mary 
Stuart  peak  in  front,  was  rendered,  thanks  to  the  graceful 
draping  of  the  veil,  quite  a  comely  head-dress.  Then  some 
of  the  nuns  discovered  that,  by  their  statutes,  they  ought  to 
wear  white  gowns  with  black  cuflPs,  and  black  chasubles  with 
scarlet  crosses.  The  wholly  black  gowns,  were  an  economical, 
modem  innovation,  which  the  sisters  who  belonged  to  rich 
famiUes  hastened  to  discard,  and  of  course  their  example  was 
promptly  followed.  A  few  went  so  far  as  to  wear  girdles  of 
tawny  silk,  to  look  like  rope,  with  rosaries  of  carved  ivory  with 
golden  crucifixes.  But,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  changes 
was  the  liberty  of  going  out,  which  many  of  the  sisters  began 
to  clamour  for.  Under  the  late  Abbess,  the  Carmelites  only 
went  out,  as  a  general  rule  (from  which  only  the  school 
teachers  were  exempted),  to  watch  beside  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  belonging  to  certain  great  £em[iilies  numbered  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  convent ;  but  now  they  were  continually 
going  out  to  tend  the  sick  in  the  private  houses  of  the  most 
ordinary  people  who  chose  to  pay  for  their  services.  The 
convent  had  recently  obtained  such  a  reputation  for  sanctity, 
that  for  a  time  it  became  quite  the  fashion  to  send  for 
Carmelite  nurses;  and  those  who  went  forth  qp.  these  pious 
missions,  often  brought  back  novels  and  newspapers  with 
them,  so  that  the  cloisters  and  garden,  instead  of  being  oppressive 
from  their  saintly  silence,  re-sounded  with  the  hum  of  scandal- 
mongering  and  frivolous  romancing,  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  had  not  aroused  Mother  Sta. 
Lorenza's  watchfulness  by  my  petitions  for  liberty,  I  might 
easily  have  escaped  at  this  time ;  but,  believing  the  fables  wiat 
were  told  me,*  I  made  no  attempt  to  fly,  for,  as  I  had  no  money 
or  friends  in  Spain,  I  should  not  have  known  where  to  go. 
Lorenza  used  to  speak  to  me  every  day,  and  was  always  so 
friendly  as  to  disarm  suspicion.  I  was  not  aware  then  of  her 
principal  reason  for  seeking  to  detain  me  in  the  convent;  but 
there  was  a  second  reason^  which  she  laughingly  confessed, 
saying  that  the  school  would  never  be  able  to  do  without  me. 
I  had,  indeed,  exerted  myself  to  such  good  purpose  in  my 
teaching,  that  it  had  got  noised  in  Seville  that  there  was  "a 
first-class  English  governess "  at  the  Carmelites ;  so  that  in  the 
course  of  two  years  the  number  of  pupils  had  more  than  doubled. 
I  had  now  been  obliged  to  have  an  assistant  for  the  music 
lessons,  and  I  had  chosen  Sister  Sta.  Incarnation,  who  could 
strum,  if  not  play,  fairly  on  the  piano.     But,  dear  me,  what'a 
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changed  creature  this  gni  had  become !  Instead  of  the  meek, 
cooing,  dove,  with  naked  feet  and  a  dusty  face,  who  had  talked 
of  dying  for  me,  I  now  had  a  bright-eyed,  rosy^heeked  com- 
panion, who  had  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs  with  violet  scent 
on  them,  and  smoked  cigarettes  on  the  sly.  In  the  old  dap 
the  sister  had  refused  to  disclose  anything  about  her  past  history; 
but  she  now  told  me  that  her  fether  was  an  English  wine- 
merchant  in  Seville,  and  that  he  had  been  bitterly  opposed  to 
her  taking  the  veil.  She  had  betaken  herself  to  the  c<mvent 
in  a  pet  because  she  had  been  thwarted  in  a  love  affiur,  and 
had  often  thought  herself  a  silly  girl  for  her  pains.  She  was 
reconciled  to  her  fate,  however,  since  the  new  Abbess's  accession, 
and  every  time  she  was  sent  out  with  pupils  she  contrived  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  father's  house,  and  returned  thence  with 
volumes  of  Tauchnitz's  collection  of  novels  in  her  pockets. 
These,  and  occasional  English  newspapers — ^which  were  a  great 
treat^she  used  to  lend  to  me,  for  she  loved  me  as  much 
as  she  could  love  anybody;  and  she  insisted  that  I  should  call 
her  "  Natty," — an  abreviation  of  her  religious  name — ^which  was 
more  tuneftd,  she  declared,  than  **  that  horrible  Spanish  jargon." 

I  need  not  say  that  there  remained  in  the  convent  a  nucleus 
of  nuns  who  were  righteously  opposed  to  the  new,  licentious 
order  of  things.  Some  reproved  it,  because,  weighed  down 
by  sorrow  or  remorse,  they  were  really  anxious  to  lead  lives 
of  expiation ;  others  were  against  it  from  mere  contrariness. 
Lorenza,  like  a  cunning  girl,  made  believe  to  share  the  sentiments 
of  these  malcojitents.  Though  she  privately  encouraged  Uie 
Abbess  to  make  things  pleasant  all  round,  she  became  somewhat 
stricter  than  before  in  her  own  conduct,  and  gave  the  malcontents 
to  understand  that  she  disapproved  a  great  deal  of  what  went 
on,  but  was  powerless  to  prevent  it.  This  was  doubly  clever, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  exonerated  her  from  all  suspicion 
of  governing  the  Abbess ;  and  in  the  next,  it  prepared  the  minds 
of  the  orderly  nuns  to  look  forward  to  her  accession  as  destined 
to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  propriety.  Lorenza  had  shrewdly 
calculated  that  after  the  late  Abbess's  rule  a  reaction  must  set 
in ;  but  that  when  the  period  of  licentiousness  had  reached 
certain  limits,  the  convent  would  be  ready  for  a  new  spell  of 
despotic  government.  Meanwhile  the  lax  times  would  have 
swept  certain  abuses  away,  so  that  Lorenza  herself  would  be 
able  to  rule  under  a  judicious  system,  which  would  be  neither 
too  severe  nor  too  loose. 

It  was  Natty  who  first  opened  my  eyes  to  Lorenza's  du- 
plicity, for  this  maiden  had  become  worldly-wise  since  she  h^ 
ceased  to  keep  her  eyes  shut  like  a  new-bom  kitten.  One  evening 
as  I  was  sitting  in  her  room,  as  I  often  did,  to  chat  for 
an  hour  after  the  pupils  had  gone  to  bed,  she  coolly  lit  a 
cigarette,   and  throwing  herself  on   her   couch   in   the   attitude 
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o£  a  sultana  on  her  divan,  said  abruptly :  "  A^liat  a  silly  girl 
you  are,  'Mercy,'  to  believe  all  that  Lorenza  tells  you.  She 
never  intends  you  to  go  out  of  here.** 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Natty  ? "  I  asked,  starting  as  if  I 
ate  had  struck  me. 

**  Why  your  fether  is  paying  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  you 
liere,  and  he  has  promisai  to  give  the  convent  a  thousand 
pounds  if  you  take  the  veil.  You  are  a  girl  worth  keeping, 
considering  how  useful  you  are  in  the  school.** 

"  Who  told  you  all  that  ?  '*  I  faltered,  while  my  hands,  becoming 
nerveless,  let  fall  a  book  I  had  been  holding. 

**  I  was  in  the  Abbess's  room  when  your  father  came.  She 
told  you  that  a  priest  had  acted  as  interpreter;  but  that  is 
untrue.     It  was  I  who  translated  everything." 

**  Oh,  Natty,  and  you  have  kept  the  truth  from  me  all  this 
time?" 

"  Never  mind,  dear,  don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  ought  to  have  told  vou  now,"  exclaimed  Natty,  and 
throwing  her  cigarette  away,  she  came  and  flung  her  arms  round 
me.  "I  acted  for  the  best,  Mercy,  dear.  I  was  put  under  a 
dreadful  oath  not  to  tell;  but  I  hate  Mother  Lorenza  for  her 
fialseness  to  you,  and  so  I  thought  you  had  better  hear  the 
truth." 

**  Tell  me  all  that  happened.  Natty,"  I  said,  holding  her  hands  ; 
^  conceal  nothing ;  you  don't  know  how  important  it  all  is  to  me." 

"  Yes ;  I  will  tell  you  ever3rthing,  dear,"  she  said,  "  but  don't 
you  fret.  If  you  see  they  won't  let  you  go,  just  outwit  them 
by  pretending  you  mean  to  take  the  veil.  You  will  have  more 
liberty  as  a  postidant,  for  they  won't  suspect  you,  and  you  may 
find  a  chance  of  running  away.  But,  if  things  come  to  the  worst, 
you  won't  be  so  very  unhappy  as  a  nun,  for  we  lead  jolly 
lives  now." 

Natty  then  told  me  a  story  which  made  my  blood  curdle  as 
I  sat  listening  in  speechless  wonder  and  misery :  "  Your  father 
doesn't  like  you,  dear,"  she  said.  "No  father  ever  hated  a 
daughter  as  he  does  you.  He  made  the  Abbess  believe  that 
you  were  the  wickedest  girl  that  ever  breathed  ;  he  was  ashamed 
even  to  mention  half  you  had  done.  But  he  said  that  he  believed 
you  were  growing  mad,  because  your  mother  had  died  mad,  and 
he  wished  you  to  be  confined  as  a  lunatic.  But  if  you  got 
cinred,  he  would  give  a  thousand  poimds  when  you  took  the 
veil,  as  he  was  convinced  a  nun's  life  was  the  only  thing  for  you." 

This  narrative  quite  stupefied  me.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  my  father  could  harbour  such  implacable  fury  against  me, 
simply  because  I  had  formed  an  attachment  which  he  disapproved. 
It  was  also  a  mystery  how  he  could  afford  to  pay  a  thousand 
pounds  to  get  me  shut  up,  for  I  did  not  suppose  him  rich  enough 
to  dispose  of  such  a   sum.     The  whole  thing  was  shocking  and 
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terrible  in  the  last  degree ;  and  the  only  charitable  construction 
I  could  put  on  the  matter  was  that  my  father  himself  must  be 
afflicted  with  insanity. 

I  controlled  my  feelings  in  Natty's  presence,  but  they  overcame 
me  when  I  returned  to  my  room — ^not  to  sleep,  but  to  throw 
myself  on  my  bed  and  moan.  I  understood  now,  and  but  too 
well,  why  Henry  Avenant  had  not  turned  back  to  give  me  one 
cheering  look  on  the  day  when  he  had  walked  out  of  my  father's 
house.  He  had  been  told  that  I  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
mad,  and  had  gone  away  under  the  impression  that  he  ought 
to   think   no   more  about  me.     But  what  had  he   done   since? 

Perhaps  he  liad  quite  blotted  me  out  of  his  memory  and 

had  got  married? 

"  Oh,  God ! "  I  cried,  in  the  paroxysm  of  my  agony,  "  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  all  this?" 

When  I  arose  in  the  morning,  one  purpose  was  inmiutably 
fixed  in  my  mind — I  resolved  to  watch  for  every  chance  of 
escaping  from  the  -convent,  and  to  seize  the  first  that  came. 


VI. 

It  looked  more  easy  to  escape  from  the  convent  than  it  really 
was — at  least  for  a  girl.  An  active  boy  could  easily  have 
clambered  over  the  garden  walls  by  help  of  the  trees,  whose 
branches  overhung  them ;  or  he  might  have  made  a  rush  past 
the  portress  at  the  cloister  gate,  and  then  have  snatched  the  key 
from  the  portress  at  the  outer  ga^e.  Both  portresses  were  old 
women,  and  not  particularly  active  ;  but  they  were  sharp  duennas, 
and  their  vigilance,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  not  often  at  fault. 
Whenever  any  nun  or  pupil  went  out  of  the  convent,  she  wa« 
escorted  as  far  as  the  outer  gate  by  one  of  the  Mothers,  and 
without  such  escort  none  were  allowed  to  pass.  When  visitors 
came,  the  outer  portress  rang  a  bell  to  apprise  the  inner  one, 
who,  in  her  turn,  rang  to  summon  the  receiving  nun  on  duty 
for  the  day.  Before  the  visitors  had  half-crossed  the  first  court- 
yard, the  receiving  nun  would  be  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
second  lodge,  to  conduct  them  to  the  parlour.  It  rarely  happened 
that  visitors  penetrated  beyond  the  second  gate.  Those  who 
came  to  see  nuns  were  separated  from  them  by  a  grating  in  a 
special  parlour;  the  pupils  were  only  to  be  seen  in  a  room 
where  Lorenza  generally  did  the  honours. 

When  I  had  considered  all  the  ways  of  escape,  and  had  satisfied 
myself  that  I  shoidd  only  be  able  to  get  out  by  stratagem, 
unless  some  hazard  befriended  me,  I  combated  Lorenza's  duplicity 
by  an  equal  deceitfulness,  and  told  her  that  since  my  parents 
seemed  unwilling  to  remove  me,  and  since  I  had  no  private 
fortime  of  my  own  to  enable  me  to  shift  without  them,  I  should 
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like  to  become  a  nun,  provided  the  Chapter  would  receive  me 
"without  a  dower.  Lorenza  looked  astonished ;  but  my  artful 
maimer  of  profering  my  petition,  as  if  it  were  a  favour  that 
I  l>egged,  convinced  her  that  I  had  heard  nothing  of  the  dower 
w^hich  my  father  had  promised.  She  was  at  some  pains  to  conceal 
her  gratification ;  and,  kissing  me  with  the  utmost  aflfection, 
vowed  that  I  was  taking  the  true  road  to  happiness  in  this  world 
and  the  next.     "  Oh,  you  false  girl ! "  I  thought. 

Why  did  I  not  rather  trust  to  hazard — that  is  to  God? 
How  often,  while  praying  and  professing  to  throw  ourselves  on 
G-od's  mercy,  we  have  recourse  to  idle  artifices  of  our  own,  and 
expect  a  blessing  on  them.  My  untruthfulness  immediately 
met  with  its  punishment.  I  had  forgotten  that,  as  a  postulant, 
I  should  be  obliged  to  put  oflf  my  ordinary  attire,  and  wear  a 
white  or  grey  robe.  Not  only  were  my  dresses,  jackets,  and  hats 
taken  from  me,  but  I  had  to  give  up  my  watch  and  chain,  and 
some  other  little  trinkets  on  which  I  had  reckoned  that  I  might 
be  able  to  raise  money,  if  I  succeeded  in  escaping.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  now  that  I  could  avail  myself  of  any  happy 
chance,  such  as  an  open  gate,  in  the  twilight  of  a  winter  evening, 
for  my  costume  would  immediately  have  arrested  attention  in 
the  streets.  Nobody  pays  much  attention  to  a  nun;  but  a 
postulant  is  never  seen  out  of  doors  in  her  robe,  for,  if  she  leaves 
the  convent,  she  practically  ceases  to  be  a  postulant,  and  must 
go  out  in  her  ordinary  clothes.  The  thing  I  wore  was  much 
like  a  white  dressing-gown,  with  a  black  hood,  girdle,  and  cuff's ; 
in  the  garden  I  had  a  veil,  which  I  draped  round  my  head 
like  a  mantilla.  No  alteration  was  made  in  my  diet;  but  I 
had  to  attend  three  chapel   services  a  day  instead  of  two ;  to 

fo  to  confession  every  week  instead  of  every  month  ;  and  to 
eep  a  vigil  of  three  hours  from  midnight,  at  the  Lady  Altar, 
once  a  fortnight. 

A  positive  despair  fell  upon  me  when  I  saw  how,  by  my 
wickedness,  I  had  tightened  my  bonds  instead  of  loosing  them ; 
but  I  had  to  conceal  my  wretchedness,  lest  I  should  make  my 
position  worse.  I  was  growing  so  hardened,  that  I  resolved  to 
take  the  veil,  if  I  should  not  have  escaped  when  my  time  came 
for  doing  so — ^anything,  anything  to  recover  my  liberty.  The 
vows  I  was  made  to  swear,  the  rites  I  performed,  had  no  more 
sanctity  in  my  eyes.  The  convent  was  to  me  a  prison,  and 
all  who  held  authority  in  it  were  odious  as  gaolers. 

I  had  been  three  years  and  two  months  in  the  nunnery 
when  I  became  a  postulant,  and  the  next  twelvemonth  passed 
without  bringing  any  incident  of  note.  The  number  of  our  school- 
pupils  rose  to  seventy,  which  was  as  many  as  we  could  receive, 
so  that  a  question  was  mooted  of  building  a  new  wing  to  the 
school.  A  great  many  new  postidants,  of  by  no  means  saintly 
disposition,  also  came,  attracted  by  the  new  renown  of  the  house 
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as  a  place  of  gay  living.  Two  classes  of  gentlewomen  furnish 
the  bulk  of  recruits  to  Spanish  conventual  houses — those  who 
have  undergone  some  great  sorrow,  and  those  whose  parents 
are  not  rich  enough  to  give  them  a  large  dower  to  marry  well 
When  a  Sjmnish  gentleman  of  position  has  several  daughters 
he  piously  devotes  the  ugliest  to  the  service  of  the  church: 
and  this  young  lady,  acquiescing  in  the  arrangement  as  a  social 
necessity,  looks  about  her  for  a  convent  that  shall  be  at  once 
aristocratic  and  of  easy  rule.  But  the  combination  of  these  two 
desiderata  is  often  difficult.  The  Benedictines,  Augustines,  and 
Calced  Carmelites  have  easy  rules,  but  are  accoimted  second- 
rate  orders,  unless  they  become  fashionable  occasionally,  owing 
to  some  accidental  circumstance.  The  Redemptorines  are  very 
aristocratic,  but  their  iron  rule,  which  never  bends,  attracts  few. 
The  Discalced  Carmelites  are  also  aristocratic,  and  their  rule  is 
supposed  not  to  bend  either;  but  as  they  are  more  numerous 
than  the  Redemptorines,  having  a  larger  house,  richer  endowments, 
and  receiving  pupils  (which  the  Redemptorines  do  not),  they 
are  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  Superior, 
whose  election,  as  we  have  seen,  depends  on  intrigues  out  of 
doors.  Mother  Sta.  Ildefonza,  having  allowed  the  reins  to  flow 
out  of  her  hands,  her  convent,  while  retaining  its  prestige  as 
a  place  of  nominally  severe  rule,  offered  enticements  as  an  abode 
of  delights  to  those  who  had  got  an  inkling  of  what  was  the 
real  state  of  things  therein.  Some  of  the  new  postulants  who 
came  to  us  were  very  giddy  girls  indeed,  and  their  conversation 
completed  the  demoralisation  of  the  weaker  nims,  such  as  Sister 
Sta.  Incarnation. 

I  dared  not  trust  Natty  with  any  confidence  about  my  plans. 
Knowing  her  to  be  so  foolish,  I  had  reason  to  fear  that  if  some 
new  change  occurred  in  her  religious  sentiments,  she  might 
relieve  her  conscience  by  confessing  that  she  advised  me  to 
escape.  I  could  not  rely  on  her  unselfishness  either,  for  though 
she  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  me,  it  was  probable  that  she 
valued  my  companionship  more  than  my  interests,  and  would 
not  be  disposed  to  connive  too  actively  in  a  step  which  would 
deprive  her  of  the  only  English  friend  she  had  in  the  convent 
This  is  what  I  thought,  and  I  acted  in  consequence ;  but  Natty 
tried  very  hard  to  penetrate  my  intentions,  and  ofl^n  hinted  that 
I  might  depend  upon  her  aid  in  any  scheme  I  formed,  for  she 
would  be  so  glad  to  spite  Lorenza.  Once,  when  we  were  alone 
in  the  school-room,  and  I  was  re-touching  one  of  the  pupils' 
sketches,  she  said  to  me,  in  her  abrupt,  flighty  way :  "  I  don*t 
believe  you  are  really  a  Catholic,  Mercy." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?  "  I  asked,  without  looking  up, 

"  Why,  I  have  heard  you  sing  English  hymns  in  your  room 
alone." 

"  Isn't  that  allowed  ?  "  I  said,  colouring  a  little. 
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"Of  course  it  isn't;  how  can  you  suppose  it  is?  It  doesn't 
matter  to  me,  though ;  so  you  needn't  look  frightened," 

"  I  am  not  frightened.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  good 
Catholic,  Natty?" 

**  Oh,  I'm  anything  you  please  —  but  principally  bored  to 
death  with  this  place,"  she  answered,  yawning.  "  If  a  fairy 
would  transport  me  from  Seville,  and  place  me  in  the  middle 
of  England,  with  a  nice  dress  on,  I  believe  I'd  marry  the 
first  good-looking  fellow  who  offered  himself." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  !  "  Those  are  pretty  sentiments  for  a  young 
lady,  I  remarked,  laughing. 

"  I  should,  though,"  replied  Natty,  with  a  wag  of  the  head. 

**  But  if  that  be  the  case,  why  don't  you  ask  your  father  to 
take  you  away? — judging  by  all  you  have  told  me,  he  would 
do  so  with  pleasure." 

'*  Yes ;  but  I  should  have  to  acknowledge  at  home  that  I  had 
been  a  goose,  and  that  wouldn't  do  at  all.  You  see  they  all 
pity  me  at  home,  and  look  upon  me  as  the  saint  of  the  family. 
I  pull  long  feces  every  time  I  go  there !  " 

**  Even  when  you  ask  for  novels  ?  " 

"  Oh — I  say  the  novels  are  for  you.  I've  told  my  father  all 
about  you,  and  what  a  nice  girl  you  are ;  but  I  pretend  to 
be  grieved  over  your  stubbornness,  and  say  I'm  making  great 
efforts  to  induce  you  to  take  the  veil.  Fm  an  awful  liar. 
Mercy." 

**  So  it  seems.  Your  father  is  very  good  to  you,  is  he  not  ? 
You  ought  to  be  fond  of  him." 

"  So  I  am — ^as  fond  as  I  can  be  of  anybody ;  but  that  sort 
of  fondness  doesn't  count  for  much.  I  believe  I  could  frantically 
love  a  husband,  if  he  was  kind  to  me." , 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  your  father  ought  never  to  have  let 
you  enter  a  convent." 

"  He  violently  opposed  it,  for  he  is  a  Protestant,  you  know, 
but  it  was  precisely  this  that  made  me  persevere.  I  led  them 
all  a  fearful  life  at  home  until  I  had  carried  my  point ;  it  would 
have  served  me  right  if  my  mother  had  whipped  me  till  I  bled. 
If  they  had  opposed  me  less,  though,  I  should  probably  have 
got  tired  of  my  fancy." 

"But  now,  supposing  your  father  were  to  come  and  offer 
to  take  you  away  to  England,  and  settle  you  pleasantly,  with 
a  chance  of  being  married,  wouldn't  you  consent  ?  " 

"  He  might  go  down  on  his  bended  knees  and  I  wouldn't 
do  it,"  she  replied,  doggedly;  "but  I'll  tell  you  what,  (and 
she  giggled  outright)  if  a  haiidsome  young  fellow — ^tall,  with 
black  moustaches — were  to  begin  shjring  notes  for  me  over  the 
convent  wall,  and  plan  an  elopement  in  a  post-chaise,  I'd  be 
off  like  a  shot,  for  there  would  be  some  fun  in  that.".  .  .  .After 
this  brave  s[)eech.  Natty  tripped  off  to  the  kitchen  to  see  what 
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there  was  for  dinner,  for  she  now  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
her  me^ils. 

I  had  my  reasons  for  questioning  Natty  about  her  fether; 
for,  having  learned  that  he  was  a  staunch  Protestant,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  if  I  escaped  I  would  go  to  him  and  ask  him  to 
assist  me  in  reaching  England.  But  weeks  and  months  pns«ed 
without  bringing  me  a  single  chance  of  flight,  though  T  wa.< 
unceasingly  on  the  watch,  and  had  become  so  desperate  that 
if  I  could  have  found  the  portress  at  the  inner  gate  off  her 
post,  I  should,  on  certain  d«ys,  have  risked  the  attempt  ttv 
get  through  the  outer  gate,  even  by  \'iolence.  Thus  another 
year  went  by ;  and  the  first  period  of  my  probation  being  over, 
I  took  vows  of  obedience,  became  a  no\dce,  and  wore  a  black 
gown  with  white  cuffs,  instead  of  a  white  one  with  blaek  cuflfe. 
It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  Abbess  fell  ill  of  dropsy, 
and  it  was  foreseen  from  the  first  that  she  would  not  recover. 
So  once  more  all  the  excitement  of  an  impending  electioD 
began,  and  everybody  looked  to  Mother  Sta,  Lorenza  as  the 
future  mistress  of  the  convent. 

During  the  two  months  of  the  Abbess's  lingering  illness, 
however,  Lorenza  withdrew  herself  from  all  interference  with 
the  management  of  any  department,  except  the  school.  She 
was  too  clever  to  risk  a  particle  of  her  popularity  by  a  prema- 
ture assumption  of  authority ;  and  studied  rather  to  win  golden 
opinions  by  her  gracious  sweetness  towards  everybody,  myself 
included.  Unfortunately  for  Lorenza,  she  was  fated  to  ex|ierience 
the  fickleness  of  princely  patronage.  Her  friend,  the  Duchess 
d'Onorios,  was  just  then  arranging  a  match  for  her  eldest  daughter, 
Lorenza's  former  pupil,  with  the  eldest  son  of  the  very  wealthy 
Duke  de  Valdabrevas.  This  grandee  had  a  daughter,  a  cripple, 
who  was  a  Carmelite  in  the  convent  of  Burgos,  and  her  father 
begged  the  Duchess  d'Onorios's  influence  to  get  her  elected 
Abbess  of  the  convent  at  Seville.  Against  such  a  request  the 
claims  of  Lorenza,  a  poor  oflScer^s  child,  could  not  weigh  a  feather ; 
and  so,  when  the  Chapter  was  convoked,  the  Archbishop  of  Se^-ille, 
without  a  word  of  previous  warning  to  Lorenza,  proposed  the 
name  of  Dona  Maria  Christina  de  Valdabrevas — in  religion  Sister 
Sta.  Josefa — and  having  delivered  a  feeling  panegyric  on  her 
virtues,  her  wealth,  and  her  family  connections,  secured  her 
election  without  trouble.  Afterwards  he  drew  the  astounded 
Lorenza  aside,  and  promised  that  he  would  give  her  his  vote  at 
the  next  election  of  a  Prioress  to  the  Carmelite  convent  at 
Valladolid, "  which  was  likely  to  occmr  before  raany  years  elapsed.  ^ 
This  was  like  trifling  with  a  child,  and  Lorenza  favoured  him 
with  a  look  which  must  have  warned  His  Grace  that  he  had  aroused 
a  devil.  The  mortification  to  Lorenza's  pride  was,  indeed,  sudi 
as  she  could  hardly  bear ;  she  came  out  of  the  Chapter-room  pale 
as  a  statue.     Lucky  for  her  was  it,  then,  that  she  had  given  herself 
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no  airs  during  the  late  Abbess's  reign,  for  she  had  thus  made 
no  enemies,  and  most  of  the  nuns  were  inclined  to  sjnnpathise 
with  her  disappointment,  rather  than  sneer  at  it.  Much  as 
Lorenza  had  wronged  me,  I  felt  for  her,  too ;  but  I  knew  that 
any  expression  of  condolence  would  be  gall  to  her  haughty  spirit,  so 
I  forbore  to  appear  conscious  of  her  having  experienced  any  trouble, 
and  treated  ner  in  my  usual  manner.  Apart  firom  my  personal 
feelings  about  her,  I  really  thought  that  the  Archbishop  and 
(Tiapter  had  blundered  in  not  electing  Lorenza.  I  have  said 
that  she  was  beautiful;  she  possessed,  indeed,  a  queenly  mien 
and  carriage.  Her  voice  was  sweet,  her  manners,  when  she 
wished  to  please,  were  chaiming,  and  at  all  times  they  were  full  of 
dignity.  She  was  just  the  woman  to  make  a  perfect  Abbess, 
for  her  very  duplicity  was  of  the  kind  which  passes  for  diplomacy 
in  high  functions.  To  one,  gifted  and  ambitious  as  she  was,  the 
Archbishop's  offer  of  a  transfer  to  Yalladolid  must  have  seemed 
a  mockery,  for  to  be  Prioress  of  a  small  establishment,  with  thirty 
nuns,  was  a  very  different  thing  to  ruling  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  renowned  convents  in  princely  Seville.  Lorenza  proAed 
her  strong  qualities  by  the  fortitude  with  which  she  bore  her 
anguish  after  the  first  smrprise  of  it  was  passed.  She  discharged 
her  duties  with  her  habitual  calmness,  and  waited  patiently 
for  the  arrival  of  the  new  Abbess,  having,  doubtless,  privately 
resolved  to  shape  her  own  futiure  conduct  according  to  what  she 
should  discern  of  this  lady's  character. 

We  had  been  told  that  our  new  Abbess  was  a  cripple  ;  but 
she  was,  in  fact,  nearly  a  himchback  —  a  little,  brown-faced, 
dwarfed  creature  of  twenty-five,  with  large,  wistful  eyes,  and 
an  expression,  turn  by  turn,  piteous  and  over-solemn.  She  made 
her  entry  into  the  convent  with  some  state,  all  the  nuns  being 
drawn  up  in  the  outer  yard  to  receive  her;  but  the  scene  was 
rendered  almost  ludicrous,  for  the  Abbess,  thinking  she  must 
conform  to  the  strict  rules,  had  removed  her  shoes  and  stockings 
in  the  carriage  that  deposited  her  at  the  door,  and,  being  un- 
accustomed to  go  barefoot,  pulled  comical  faces  as  she  limped 
across  the  gravel  of  the  yard.  Many  of  the  nuns  seeing  this 
tried  to  cloak  their  own  shoes  imder  their  gowns,  but  the  Abbess 
had  espied  their  shod  feet,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  in  her  room 
lost  no  time  in  drawing  her  stockings  out  of  her  bag  and  putting 
them  on  again.     She  never  went  barefoot  afterwards. 

I  had  hoped,  longingly,  that  the  new  Abbess  might  be  a  person 
of  whom  I  could  make  a  confidante,  but  it  soon  became  evident 
to  us  all  that  Mother  Sta.  Josefa  was  quite  unsuited  to  her  place. 
She  was  too  young,  and  her  infirmities  laid  her  under  a  cruel 
disadvantage ;  for  an  Abbess  who  cannot  endure  the  physical 
hardships  which  the  rules  of  her  Order  inculcate,  is  like  a  general 
who  cannot  sit  on  horseback.  The  Duke  de  Valdabrevas's  daughter 
had  been  all  her  life  nursed  and  fondled  on  account  of  her  weak 
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health ;  in  her  convent  at  Burgos  she  had  been  flattered  owing 
to  her  father's  influence,  nobility,  and  wealth ;  so  that,  although 
her  nature  was  kindly,  she  was  somewhat  silly,  c8^ricioa.s 
and  exacting  of  aduMion*  Having  fine  eyes,  she  thought 
herself  pretty ;  and  having  been  told  by  a  gipsy,  when  she  was 
a  little  girl,  that  she  would  become  a  saint,  she  was  inclined 
to  think  that  she  had  been  elected  Abbess  on  account  of  her 
surpassing  virtues.  It  had  long  been  her  darling  wish  to  found 
on  Order  of  her  own ;  but  now  she  began  to  wonder  whether 
nhe  could  not  fulfil  her  destiny  as  a  saint  by  subjecting  her 
nuns  to  novel  regulations,  and  making  them  do  something  or 
other  which  no  nuns  had  ever  done  before.  She  was  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  she  should  employ  them  in  embroidering^  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Missal  on  a  set  of  vestments  for  the  Fope, 
or  make  them  build  a  chapel  with  their  own  hands ;  or  manufacture 
some  new  curative  liqueur ;  or  call  upon  them  all  to  assist  her 
in  comi)osing  a  religious  epic,  which  should  eclipse  the  Parculise 
Lost  of  the  heretic  Milton.  Her  schemes  varied  with  the  changei* 
of  the  moon,  and  by  these  means  she  had  in  six  months  set  the 
whole  convent  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

Without  intending  it,  1  got  involved  in  the  squabbles  which 
Hrose  between  the  nuns  and  their  Superior,  and  the  anarchy  which 
resulted  came  to  me  as  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  enabled  me 
to  effect  my  escape  at  a  time  when  I  was  beginning  to  lose 
all  hope  and  courage. 

E.   C.   GRENVILLE   MURRAY. 


(To  he  coHtinutJ.) 
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^^Vouz  connaiffsezj  n^eat  cepas,  cettejolie  gi^iserie  de  Uamef^ — 

Daudet. 

'*  O,  Walter,  dear,  don't  go  again  on  those  terrible  mountains 
— don't,  for  my  sake — they  do  look  so  dangerous.  Promise 
me    dear — I    should    be    so    frightened    while   you  are   away." 

Walter  laughed  lightly. 

''  Why,  Elsie,  darling,  think  how  often  I  have  been  upon  them, 
and  have  come  back  safely.  I've  done — let  me  see — I  think 
forty-four  of  the  big  peaks  and  passes — there's  no  real  danger. 
Besides,  I  only  want  to  do  one  more ;  and  that  the  last : 
I  promise  you  that.  One  of  the  few  that  I  haven't  done  is 
that  Hochnadelhom ;  you  can  just  see  him  from  here — isn't 
he  a  fine  fellow  ?  I  started  for  him  twice,  and  was  turned 
back  by  weather.  But  it's  fine  now,  and  I  could  do  him 
easily.     He's  the  only  big  one  left  that  I  hare  not  yet  done. 

**I'm  sure  that  there  is  always  danger,  Walter;  and,  though 
you  have  done  so  many  safely,  you  might  have  some  serious 
accident  at  last.      You  have  had  one  or   two   little   accidents, 
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you  know ;  and  that  Alpine  book  that  I  was  reading  in  the 
hotel — Alpiiie  Ascents  and  Adventures — says  that  there  always 
is  danger;  and  that  danger  is  a  part  of  Alpine  joy.  I  do 
wish  you  wouldn't  go,  dear.     Please  don't,  Walter  I " 

"  O,  Elsie,  how  you  will  laugh  when  I  come  back  all  right 
And  then  won't  you  be  pleased  at  th^  table  d^hdte  when  aU 
the  i)eople  talk  of  your  husband's  ascent  of  the  Hochnadelhorn ! 
Mind — it  will  be  my  last  ascent.  So  do  let  me  go  this  once 
Elsie,  darling — won't  you?" 

"(),  Walter,  I  don't  know  what  to  say — " 

"  Don't  say  anything,  my  little  Elsie,"  replied  Walter,  intro- 
<lucing  a  kiss  into  the  argument.  "  By  the  way,  I'm  sorry  that  I 
haven't  got  my  dear  old  guide,  Melchior;  but  Hans  Bergmann, 
who  is  here,  is  good  enough ;  and  I've  spoken  to  him.  He 
thinks  weather  will  do;  and  he'll  engage  another  man,  young 
Franz,  a  local  guide;  and  a  ^lorter.  I  leave  that  to  Hans. 
Don't  be  afraid  dear !  It's  aU  right.  Your  husband  is  an 
old  mountaineer,  and  has  been  held  to  be  a  good  one.  Probably 
I  shall  only  be  away  one  night;  and  Mrs.  Seymour  will  keep 
you  comi>any." 

So  spoke  Walter  Grey  with  his  fair  young  wife,  Elsie. 

They  were  on  their  wedding  tour  in  Switzerland — Elsie  had 
never  been  there ;  but  Walter  had  been  for  some  years  an 
ardent  mountaineer.  He  longed  to  show  to  his  wife  his  own 
old  holiday-OTound  of  exploit  and  adventure;  but,  when 
starting,  he  had  half  resolved  to  do  no  mountains — ^though  he 
took  with  him  his  Alpine  boots  and  ice-axe.  He  did  not  mean  to 
climb,  but  yet  he  felt  that  he  might  be  tempted.  The  moun- 
taineer was  at  war  with  the  husbaiid;  and  his  own  puri>ose  was 
not  clearly-defined  in  his  own  wavering  mind.  But  when  he 
saw  the  grand,  the  long-desired  Hochnadelhorn  soar  splendidly 
into  the  glowing  light  of  sunset,  a  great  yearning  came 
upon  him  to  ascend  just  that  one  peak:  and,  under  this  tempta- 
tion the  lover  of  the  mountains  triumphed  over  the  lover  of 
poor  Elsie. 

His  memory,  from  old  habit  of  the  mind,  went  slipping 
back  upon  the  "golden  days,"  in  which,  with  merry  com- 
rades, he  had  so  often  attained,  through  danger  and  through 
iiifficulty,  to  the  glory  of  Alpine  conquest.  The  old  impulse 
stirred  irresistibly  within  him  as  he  gazed  once  more  upon 
the  mighty  hills  that  he  loved  so  well.  He  was  not  un- 
kindly, but  he  was  thoughtless.  He  was  sanguine,  full  of 
health  and  high  spirits ;  and  the  idea  of  ascending  the 
Hochnadelhorn  took  full  possession  of  him.  He  saw  that 
Elsie  was  frightened,  and  was  anxious  ("women  are  always 
frightened,  you  know  "),  but  he  &ncied  that  when  he  came  back 
in  triumph  all  would  be  right;  and  that  they  would  laugh 
together  at  Elsie's  fears.     He  did  not  fully  read  the  tender  eyes, 
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with  their  beseeching  glance.  Had  Elsie  an  ill-divining  soul  ?  or 
was  her  dread  merely  a  young  girl-wife's  natural  instinct  of 
anxiety  ? 

"  When  shall  I  be  back,  dear  ?  Why,  it's  impossible  to  say, 
for  certain,  when  I  shall  be  back.  One  can't  fix  a  time,  so  many 
things  may  happen;  and  I  think  the  snow  is  very  soft.  One 
sometimes  gets  delayed.  But  I  expect — ^I'm  pretty  sure — ^that  I 
shall  be  back  in  time  for  table  (Phdte.  I  know,  though,  that 
fellows  have  sometimes  had  to  sleep  out  a  second  night  for  this 
mountain." 

Everything  was  arranged,  and  next  day  Walter  started  for  the 
Hochnadelhom.  He  had  two  guides,  one  good,  and  the  other 
merely  a  young  "  local ; "  while  a  porter  was  engaged  to  carry  the 
provisions  and  stores  to  and  from  the  sleeping-place. 

Ariosto's  knights,  who  tilted  with  the  magic  lance,  attributed 
victory  to  their  own  valour  and  prowess ;  and  many  an  amateur 
mountaineer  has  crowed  over  an  Alpine  victory  which  was  due  U 
his  guides.  How  many  an  accident  has  been  prevented,  just 
in  a  second  of  time,  by  good  guides !  Walter  went  off  in  high 
glee.  The  guests  at  the  hotel  turned  out  to  see  him  off ;  and 
ladies  looked  with  an  afinghted  delight  at  the  dark  guides,  at 
the  coil  of  rope,  at  the  ice-axes.  His  departure  was  a  little 
romance  of  Alpine  hotel-life. 

Elsie  looked  on  in  a  dazed  way  at  all  the  preparations,  which 
had  for  her  something  terrible  and  ominous.  By  a  great  effort 
of  quiet  heroism  she  tried,  as  she  parted  with  Walter,  to  restrain 
or  hide  her  tears. 

He  strides  away  with  erect  gait,  and  with  a  free,  elastic  step. 
They  expect  to  be  about  seven  hours  getting  to  the  sleeping- 
place.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  hotel  the  mountaineers 
turn  a  comer,  round  a  huge  rock;  and  at  that  point  the 
spectators  see  the  last  of  them. 

Walter  stopped  at  that  comer  for  a  moment,  waved  his  hat, 
and  signalled  an  adieu  to  Elsie ;  then  his  tall,  grey  figure 
suddenly  disappeared.  He  had  never  looked  prouder  or  braver. 
The  hotel  guests  gave  a  cheer,  and  then  turned  away.  Elsie, 
anxious  and  depressed,  tried  vainly  to  read ;  and  then  sat  talking 
with  Mrs.  Seymour  and  some  other  ladies.  These  other  ladies 
were  cheerful,  and  were  highly  excited  about  the  ascent.  All 
seemed  to  envy  Elsie  the  brave  and  handsome  husband  who  had 
just  started  on  a  great  mountain  expedition. 

The  three  travellers  strolled  gently  on,  in  the  warm  calm  of 
the  bright  afternoon.  Walter's  Swiss  trip  had  been  fixed  tliat 
year  to  suit  the  marriage,  and  he  had  taken  but  little  practical 
thought  of  moimtaineering.  It  was  early  in  the  season ;  there 
had  been  rain  in  the  valley,  snow  upon  the  peaks;  and  the 
mountains  were  heavily  draped  and  cumbered  by  masses  of 
lingering  snow.     It  is  probable  that  his  guide  of  other  days, 
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the  bold,  yet  cautious  Melchiwy  would  have  dissuaded  him 
from  so  early  an  attempt  upon  the  lofty  and  dangerous 
Hochnadelhom ;  but  Hans  did  not  suggest  serious  diflSculty, 
or  raise  warning  objection.  The  mountain  had  not  been  done 
in  tliat  year,  and,  indeed,  the  mountaineei-ing  campaign  was 
only  opening.  One  or  two  of  the  big  i>eaks  had  alcHie  been 
tried  as  yet.  There  had  been  as  many  failures  as  successes 
hitherto;  for  the  spring  had  been  backward,  and  the  weatha* 
had  long  been  bad.  A  heavy  winter,  half-cold,  half-rainy,  had 
heaped  up  huge  stores  of  winter  snows  upon  the  higher  peaks. 
Dry  weather  might  melt  and  disperse  these  gatherings,  or  they 
might  adopt  the  more  direct  process  of  dispersing  themselves 
by  descending  in- avalanches. 

At  first,  Walter  and  his  attendants  descended  over  rough, 
coarse  grass,  studded  with  many  boulders  of  rock — some  large, 
some  little — ^to  the  level  of  the  glisicier. 

There  was  no  hurry,  the  day  was  sultry — ^it  was  the  second 
or  third  hot  day — and  they  walked  gently  on.  They  crossed  a 
erevassed  glacier,  the  fissures  masked  by  soft  snow — the  streams 
of  glacier-water  racing  swiftly  downi^ards,  with  a  murmuring 
gurgle  of  singing  sound — until,  at  the  other  side,  they  attained 
to  the  welcome  shade  of  a  pine-wood,  and  mounted  by  the 
side  of  a  rushing  mountain-stream,  which  seemed  imjiatient  to 
join  its  swollen  river.  The  way  grew  too  steep  for  talking,  and 
Walter's  heart  smote  him  as  he  thought  of  his  Elsie,  alone 
and  anxious,  among  strangers  at  the  hotel.  For  one  second 
he  stopped,  and  actually  contemplated  returning  and  giving  uj) 
the  expedition.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  made  a  sacrifice 
of  his  own  excitement  and  joy  to  his  wife's  love  and  fear^i. 
But  that  impulse  only  lasted  for  a  second,  and  he  strode  on 
iigain  with  a  firmer  step.  His  love  for  the  mighty  hills  was 
blended  with  the  love  for  Elsie ;  and  he  thought  that  both 
loves  might  be  indulged.  How  could  he  turn  back  ?  Would 
not  the  people  at  the  hotel  laugh  and  sneer?  Would  not 
someone  whisper — "  Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time,  when 
Caesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams."  Besides,  how 
could  he  get  rid  of  his  guides  ?  How  could  he  explain  to  them 
such  a  change  of  piu^se  ?     No — it  was  too  late  now  ;    he  must 

{fo  on — the  image  of  Elsie  had  smitten  him  for  a  moment,  but 
lis  happy  temperament  found  it  easy  to  throw  oflF  uneasy 
thoughts,  and  to  live  in  the  moment.  He  forgot  his  honey- 
moon, and  his  wife's  pleading  look.  The  pTeasxu-es  of  the 
expedition  rushed  back  uix)n  his  mind,  and  in  another  moment,  as 
he  swung  along  with  cheery  step,  he  found  liimself  relocating 
Alfred  De  Musset's  lines — 

"  Yftftff'Frau,  le  voyaamr  qui  potitrait  $ttr  la  (He 
S'arrSter  et   poser  (e  pied  sur  sa  conquSte, 
SefUirait  en  80»  cctur  un  noble  batfentent," 
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Tlien  he  thought  of  his  own  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau,  and 
of  many  another  proud  peak,  and  as  he  recalled  those  precipice- 
surrounded,  heaven-soaring  summits,  he  murmured,  half-aloud — 

"  J'ai  cm  le  lieu  trop  haut  ponr  itre  (Tun  inoriel.'* 

And  yet  he,  a  very  mortal,  had  often  stood  upon  those  terrific 
eminences*  Leaving  pine-woods,  and  green  Alps,  they  got  ui)on 
snow-slopes,  not  very  steep  or  difficult,  thougn  soft^  and  saw 
above  them  a  pile  of  large  rocks.  Somewhere  among  this 
stone  shelter  they  were  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  and  they 
reached  their  perch  at  6  or  6.30. 

The  guides  looked  out  for  a  tolerably  level  piece  of  floor, 
which  was  found  beneath  the  shelter  of  some  giant  rock 
boulders,  near  which  a  little  spring  trickled  forth. 

Then  a  fire  was  made,  a  casserole  was  slung  above  it,  and 
the  provisions  were  unpacked. 

Some  hay  had  been  brought  up  from  the  bams  on  the  green 
Alps,  in  order  to  make  a  kind  of  bed  on  the  bare,  hard  rock 
flooring;  and  guides  and  porter  were  soon  busy  round  the 
crackling  flames.  Walter  stood  apart,  and  tried  if  he  could  see 
the  hotel.  He  could  not  make  it  out,  but  Hans  said  that  when 
it  should  grow  dark  the  people  at  the  Jodelhom  would  see  their 
fire.  Walter  strained  his  eyes,  and  his  heart,  after  Elsie ;  she  then 
sitting  silent  at  the  noisy  table  (Thote^  and  answering,  almost 
mechanically,  some  low,  gentle,  absent  word  to  the  questions 
or  remarks  of  her  near  neighbours.  The  Oberkellner  told  her — 
and  she  liked  him  for  it — ^that  when  night  came  she  would  be 
able  to  see  the  fire  at  her  husband's  bivouac.  Presently  the 
mountaineers'  supper  was  ready,  and  Walter  turned  to  it  with 
the  old  zest.  He  had  always  loved  a  night  bivouac  in  the 
mountains,  and  from  their  resting-place  on  the  Hochnadelhoni 
he  had  a  superbly  arctic  Alpine  view.  Tlie  merry,  rude  meal 
over,  darkness  began  gently  to  descend  ujwn  and  around  them ; 
jiipes  were  lit,  and  the  guides,  as  usual,  began  their  songs. 
Walter  leaned  upon  his  elbow,  looked,  and  listened ;  and,  though 
he  heard  all  the  singing,  he  drank  in  the  overpowering  wonder 
and  glory  of  the  place  and  time. 

Would  it  have  been  possible  to  bring  Elsie  up  there?  He 
thought  that,  when  he  got  back,  he  would  try  if  she  could  be 
brought  as  fer  as  that  site  of  his  romantic  bivouac. 

It  was  a  night  of  half-moon,  and  presently  the  wan  argent 
of  her  pure  and  lovely  light  began  to  pale  upon  the  wide,  whitt^ 
glacier,  deep  below.  Each  height  and  hummock  was  shining  and 
blanched,  while  the  shadow  of  each  fissure  and  crevasse  was 
softly  dark,  as  if  shaded  in  Indian-ink.  The  sense  of  solitude — 
although  four  men  were  there  together — became  intense  in  that 
wild,  wide  scene.  The  sombre  rock-masses  around  the  bivouac 
glistened  in  the  cold  Ught.     Above  them  rose  heights — which 
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they  hoped  to  saile  on  the  morrow — and  which  8tretche4  high 
to  the  top  of  the  Hochnadelhorn.  Around  them  was  the  hnge 
void  of  air  between  their  i)erch  and  the  long  range  of  mighty  hill* 
which  rose,  crested  with  a  most  irregular  and  picturesque  sky- 
line, far  away  across  glacier,  rock,  and  moraine.  The  stillnesis 
the  sense  of  immense  loneliness,  was  oppressive.  Man  seemed 
so  small  in  the  sublimity  of  that  stem,  austere  grandeur,  which 
elevates,  while  it  depresses  the  soul ;  the  place  at  which  thej 
were  resting  for  a  brief,  fevered  night,  was  one  that  could  only 
he  reached  by  the  hoof  of  the  agile  chamois,  or  by  the  foot 
of  the  daring  mountaineer.  The  trance  of  night  fell,  more 
and  more  deeply,  ujwn  the  desolation  of  the  cruel,  icy  glacier ; 
and  the  shroud  of  moonlight,  and  of  moonlit  darkness,  covered 
up  that  wild  waste  of  nature.  All  around  them  was  deathly,  and 
was  silent ;  silent  with  a  tingling  silence  that  could  almost  be  felt. 

C'ustom  cannot  stale  the  infinite  wonder  and  grandeur  of  such 
a  scene  and  such  a  time.  Walter  had  often  before  bivouaced 
ui)on  the  wild,  high  mountain  side ;  but  never,  as  he  thought, 
had  he  realised  so  fiiUy  the  weird  terror  and  majesty  of  such 
a  night,  spent  under  a  rock,  and  in  the  open  air.  Strange  eerie 
fancies  crowded  upon  his  mind;  yet,  through  all,  his  thought 
constantly  turned  with  unwonted  tenderness  to  Elsie.  He  gazed 
long  upon  that  vast,  rigid,  glacier — ^that  glacier  riven  and 
congealed  by  winter,  scorched  and  melted  by  summer;  which 
has  in  every  day  and  every  night  a  smnmer  and  a  winter,  as 
the  day  releases  that  which  the  night  binds.  He  felt  the  full 
significance  of  the  sterile  ice,  on  which  blade  of  grass  never  grew, 
on  which  no  flower  ever  bloomed ;  of  that  hard,  white  mad^, 
which  skylark  never  warbled  o'er ;  of  these  ghostly  hollows 
which  never  held  the  echoes  of  bird's  song  of  gladness.  In  that 
barren,  ghastly  expanse,  softened  by  the  sun,  hardened  by  the 
frost,  he  felt  that  Nature,  the  many-sided,  the  mystic,  has  her 
wastes  of  terror  as  well  as  her  wealth  of  beauty ;  that  she  can 
be  austere  as  well  as  lovely. 

Perhaps  because  he  had  no  friend  with  him,  Walter  was  less 
gay  and  talkative  than  usual  on  such  occasions.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  image  of  the  dear  young  wife  was  so  blended  with  the  lofty, 
awe-inspiring  majesty  of  the  scene  around  him,  that  Nature 
penetrated  more  deeply  than  she  had  ever  done  before  into 
his  consciousness  of  beauty  and  of  sublimity.  He  was  quiet, 
and  very  silent.  But  for  the  knowledge  of  hard  work  to  be  done 
on  the  coming  day,  men  could  not  easily  tear  themselves  from 
looking  at  such  sights  as  those  seen  from  a  moonlit-mountain 
bivouac.  But  guides  want  rest,  and  Herren  must-  seek  it  with 
them.  Walter  looked  his  last  upon  those  glorious  surroundings, 
knocked  out  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  gave  himself  over  to 
the  guides  to  be  stowed  away  on  hay-smoothed  rock,  and  wraj)i>ed 
in  a  welcome  plaid. 
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Hans,  before  he  turned  in,  looked,  as  guides  always  do,  at 
the  weather. 

**  It  will  be  a  fine  day  to-morrow,  Herr^  I  think,"  said  the 
guide  ;  "  but  it  will  probably  be  very  hot,  and  the  snow  may  be 
troublesome." 

Then  came  "  good  night,"  then  silence,  and  then  sleep.  The 
mountains  and  the  stars  kept  watch  over  the  tired  mountaineers. 
The  only  living  things  in  that  high,  Alpine  region  had  sunk  into 
the  trance  of  "  Death's  twin  brother — Sleep." 

Did  Walter  dream  of  Elsie?  of  soon  again  seeing  her,  and 
clasping  her  to  a  repentant  heart  ? 

It  is  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  all  is  astir  with  prepara- 
tion in  the  little  camp.  Breakfast  has  been  consumed ;  the 
rope  is  tied  on ;  ice-axes  are  grasped,  and  the  mountaineers  are 
making  their  cheerless,  silent  start.  It  is  not  very  cold,  and  the 
light  is  greying  on  hard,  sombre  rock  and  on  dead-white  snow. 
"  All  right  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Then  Vorwdrts!  "  and  Walter  starts  between 
his  two  guides.  The  cold  tints  of  dawn  smround  their  path. 
Though  with  a  little  crust  upon  the  surface,  the  snow  is  fairly 
hard  at  first,  and  they  work  rapidly  upward.  To  escai^e  a  very 
smooth,  dangerous-looking  couloir'y  they  take  to  a  long  rock 
ridge,  and  have  a  hard  scramble  of  some  hours.  "We  were 
frequently  flattened  out  against  the  rocks,  like  beasts  of  ill-repute 
nailed  to  a  bam,  with  fingers  and  toes  inserted  into  four  different 
cracks,  which  tested  the  elasticity  of  our  frames  to  the  utmost ;" 
such  is  the  record  of  an  eminent  mountaineer  of  a  similar  rock- 
passage  on  another  ascent;  and  the  description  will  apply  to 
Walter  and  his  guides.  Above  the  rocks  ran  a  long,  snow  arete^ 
and  to  this,  in  time,  they  attained.  The  snow  resembled  loose 
sand,  and  they  had  to  tread  carefully,  marching  along  about 
two  feet  below  the  edge.  Then  they  reach  a  false  top;  they 
surmounted  that,  and  descended  into  a  deep  hollow.  But  then — 
0>  joy !  there  rose  before  their  eager  eyes  the  true  summit, 
overhung  with  cornice,  of  the  Hochnadelhom.  This  last  bit  was 
so  steep,  that  they  resembled  men  clambering  up  the  back  of  an 
omnibus.  Boots  and  hats,  as  they  looked  upwards  or  downwards, 
were  the  only  objects  that  each  man  could  see  belonging  to  his 
companions.  The  last  man  had  no  hat  to  look  down  upon  ;  and, 
probably,  did  not  miss  the  spectacle.  The  foreshortening  was 
excessive.  Tliey  had  to  cut,  or  stamp  in,  some  two  hundred 
steps;  but,  at  last,  when  Walter  was  getting  weary,  his  wrist 
was  clasped  by  Hans,  and  after  one  snort  struggle,  helped  by 
a  massive  pull,  he  found  nothing  more  above  him ;  the  end  was 
attained,  and  they  stood  upon  the  highest  summit  of  their 
mountain.     The  victory  was  won ! 

For  a  moment  Walter  threw  himself  down  ui)on  the  warm, 
glistening  snow,  while  thoughtful  Hans  inserted  the  bottle  of 
champagne  deeply  into  the  snow.     The  other   guide   produced 
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provisions;  and  then  Walter  stood  up  to  look  around — ^above 
him. 

A  tiea  of  great  peaks  of  name  and  fame ;  glistening,  chocolate- 
coloured  rock,  and  glaring  snow,  all  spread  out  around  him  to 
immensity.  The  daric  blue  sky,  of  a  streaky,  purple  hue,  with 
a  blazing  sun  in  the  centre,  stretched  away  above.  The  view 
was  distracting  in  its  expanse ;  glorious  in  its  character,  sublime 
in  its  extent. 

Then  the  guides  began  to  jiklel  very  furiously,  and  Hans  tied 
a  blue  shirt  to  his  ice-axe. 

It  was  about  II  a.m. 

"  They'll  see  us  with  the  telescope,  from  the  hotel  I "  cried  Hans, 
excitedly. 

Walter  looked  down  to  the  far-away,  deep-lying  Jodelhom. 
He  wanted  to  see  his  wife,  but  they  had  no  glass,  so  that  he 
could  not  be  sure  that  he  saw  her,  though  Hans  maintained  that 
he  could  see  a  little  group  of  persons  before  the  hotel. 

Elsie  was  surely  there ! 

Indeed,  I  heard  afterwards  that  she  had  looked  with  heart  as 
well  as  eyes.  The  hotel  guests  congratulated  her  warmly  ui»ou 
her  husband's  success. — 8uch  a  good  mountaineer ! 

Then  the  summit-climbers  ate  something,  and  drank  their 
champagne,  mixed  with  snow ;  then  came  a  feeling  of  lazy 
calm,  of  utter  enjoyment,  as  they  reclined  on  the  warm  snow 
and  lit  their  pipes.  The  top  was  not  large,  and  the  precipices 
on  all  sides  were  terrific.  Amid  the  brightness,  one  small,  dark 
cloud  obscured  the  sun  for  a  moment,  and  threw  a  temporary 
shadow  upon  the  scene  and  on  Walter's  highly-wrought  feelings, 
but  it  soon  disappeared,  and  the  glow  returned. 

Walter  was  impatient  to  start. 

"  We  shall  be  down  in  six  hours,  Hans,  if  we  take  the  raost 
direct  line  ? "  he  asked.  The  guide  thought  they  might  do  it 
in  about  six  or,  perhaps,  seven  hours. 

They  rested  barely  an  hour  ui)on  the  hardly-won,  entrancing 
smnmit;  and  then  the  hotel  telescoj>e  saw  three  little  black 
dots  move  and  disappear  over  the  crest.  "My  wife  will  see 
the  last  of  us  before  we  descend  ! "  said  Walter,  gleefully. 

They  thought  that  they  could  take  a  shorter  course  down- 
wards, and  get  on  to  the  arete  without  again  traversing  the 
false  dome. 

Below  the  arite  they  could,  Hans  said,  take  a  more  direct 
way  to  the  glacier. 

And  so  the  three  men  started. 

When  they  began  to  descend  the  sun  was  burning  stingingly, 
there  was  no  wind,  and  the  heat  was  intense — the  blue  sfy,  the 
wide  void  of  air,  the  vast  expanse  of  snow-field,  were  glaring, 
trembling,  scorching  in  the  branding  blaze  of  fierce  sunlight. 

They  commenced  the  descent  of  the   cone   with   their  feces 
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io  the  steep  incline — the  snow  was  too  loose  to  afford  holding 
for  their  heels.  On  the  aretSj  their  tracks  of  the  morning 
were  but  faintly  visible — almost  melted  away  by  the  heat.  The 
snow  was  deep  and  incoherent,  and  they  had  to  tread  with 
care.  Below  the  arSte^  a  -very  long  and  steep  snow-slope 
ran  down  for  some  1,500*  feet,  and  terminated  in  the  glacier, 
deep  beneath.  The  smooth,  sun-smitten,  white  surface  was 
8j)ecked  occasionally  with  glistening  blocks  of  rock.  .  At  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  where  the  glacier  spread  out  its  wrinkled, 
crevasse-seamed  expanse,  were  masses  of  great  rocks  and  a  huge 
Bergsckumnd.  Each  lump  of  rock,  standing  out  from  the  long 
slope,  threw  its  soft,  clearly-defined  shadow — which  had  no 
edges — upon  the  blinding  shining  of  the  snow.  Their  spectacles 
were  sorely  needed.  They  sank,  sometimes,  only  a  foot  deep ; 
but  at  the  next  step  they  went  into  the  soft  snow  up  to  their 
waists.  They  went  slowly,  sUthering  in  loose  holes,  and  some- 
times almost  slipping  down.  The  young  guide,  Franz,  went 
first  then  came  Walter,  and  Bergmann  was  last  on  the  rope. 

"There  has  been  a  tremendous  lot  of  fresh  snow  lately," 
said  Hans,  anxiously;  "and  I  don't  quite  like  the  state  of 
it.  It's  worse  than  I  thought  it  would  be.  I  wish  we  were 
well  oflF  it!" 

Just  then  Franz  slip^jed,  and  sank  in  up  to  his  shoulders.  He 
was  held  up  with  some  difficulty  by  Walter  and  by  Hans.  This 
occasioned  a  momentary  stop.  "  Courage  !  Vorwdrts — langsam 
Vorwdrts !  "  cried  Bergmann,  and  they  went  on  again,  taking 
heed  to  every  insecure  step — and  all  were  insecure.  At  one  place 
the  incline  became  so  steep,  and  the  snow  was  so  deep,  that  they 
began  to  traverse  the  slope,  and  to  make  for  a  rock  boulder.  One 
or  other  sank  deeply  in,  every  moment. 

Suddenly,  the  whole  vast  snow-field  seemed  to  split  in  two ;  and 
the  mountaineers  were  on  the  lower  half. 

For  a  moment  the  snow  slid  down  slowly ;  but  it  soon  acquired 
«i  fearful  velocity. 

"Die  Lawiiie  !  "  shrieked  Bergmann,  who  then  uttered  that  wild 
terrible  cry  of  an  experienced  guide's  despair,  such  as  was  once 
neard  from  Croz,  on  the  Matterhom.  Thank  God,  I  never  heard 
such  a  cry !  Poor  Hans  had,  at  least,  a  moment  of  consciousness 
of  the  whole  extent  of  the  danger. 

With  snow-dust  rising  from  it  like  a  steam — hissing,  creaking, 
roaring,  thundering,  the  great  avalanche  rushed  along  with  arrowy 
speed,  ti.ying  down  the  mountain-side  towards  the  glacier  far 
below.  Indeed,  the  whole  moim tain-side  was  moving.  The  three 
naen  were  wrenched  from  all  foothold,  and  descended  backwards, 
being  covered  with  downward-tearing,   suffocating   snow-masses, 


'  I  am  told  that  I  have  understated  the  lengtli  of  the  slope ;    and   that  it  is 
at  least  i,8oofeet. 
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which  were,  i>erhai)s,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  The  mass 
that  had  fallen  was  probably  100  yards  in  breadth.  The  pressure 
of  the  snow  alone  was  enough  to  crush  the  life  out  of  a  man 
buried  in  it,  borne  along  witn  it ;  and  that  pressure  tended  to 
freeze  the  closely-compacted  avalanche.  How  long  did  sense  or 
feeling  remain  with  the  unhappy  travellers  ?  WTio  can  tell  ?  A 
very  few  seconds  may  contain  a  mental  and  physical  agony  which 
is — happily — beyond  the  limits  of  human  endurance. 

Tlie  8|)eed  of  the  avalanche  was  guessed  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

Arrived  at  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  incline,  it  stopped  and 
rested :  then  all  was  quiet ;  but  what  lay  hidden  in  those  cruel, 
heartless  depths  of  pure,  shining,  innocent-looking  snow  ? 

The  porter,  Joseph,  after  the  habit  of  his  kind,  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  waiting  for  the  retmn  of  his  party  by  eating  and  by 
sleeping.  He  did  not  waste  a  thought  upon  the  scenery  around 
him,  but,  after  a  short  meal,  curled  himself  up  and  took  a  lon^ 
sleep.  He  was  awakened  by  the  roar  of  an  avalanche,  and  stood 
up  to  see  its  smoke  and  rush.  Stretching  himself,  and  yawning* 
he  regarded  it  without  much  emotion,  saw  it  stop,  and  then  fell 
to  thinking  whether  the  party  ought  not  to  be  at  least  visible  on 
their  return  journey.  Under  the  arete  he  could  just  make  out 
the  marks  of  footsteps ;  and  then — ^yes,  it  surely  was  so — they 
seemed  to  cease  just  about  the  point  from  which  the  ai-alanche 
started.  The  porter  thought  slowly  and  thought  long,  until  a 
great  horror  took  ]K>ssession  of  his  mind.  He  shouted  for  some 
time  vigorously  : — no  answer.  He  could  not  get  alone  to  the  place 
at  which  the  avalanche  had  ceased ;  he  could  see  no  one ;  and 
yet,  certainly,  the  party  ought  to  be  visible,  ought  to  have  almost 
reached  the  sleeping-place  by  that  time.  It  was  afternoon. 
Then  that  hideous  fancy,  connected  with  the  stoppage  of  the 
footmarks,  frightened  him  horribly ;  and  at  length  the  poor  fellow 
decided  to  get  down  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  hotel,  and  to  let 
others  decide  what  should  be  done. 

It  happened  that  Melchior  arrived  that  day  at  the  hotel,, 
with  an  old  friend  and  fellow-mountaineer  of  Walter;  and 
Melchior,  of  course,  heard  that  his  old  Herr  had  started  for 
the  Hochnadelhom,  and  had  been  seen  upon  the  summit. 
The  great  guide  lit  his  pipe  and  strolled  onwards,  hoping  to 
meet  Walter  on  his  return.  He  did  not  meet  poor  Walter; 
but  he  did  meet  the  porter.  As  Joseph  told  his  story,'  Melchior's 
pipe  went  out,  and  he — the  weather-beaten,  strong  man, — ^turned 
pale.  Telling  Joseph  to  hold  his  tongue,  Melchior  went  to^ 
Elsie  (it  was  then  the  hour  of  table  (Thote)  and  told  her, 
with  seeming  carelessness,  that,  with  so  much  snow  about, 
they  would  be  late,  and  might  get  entangled  in  the  glacier 
after  dark,  and  then  have  to  sleep  out  another  night. 

It  would  take  guides  nine  hours  to  reach  the  point  at  which 
the   avalanche  had  ceased  ;  and  Melchior  went  quietly  about  and 
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arranged  that  a  i>arty  of  guides  and  porters  should  start,  under 
his  leadership,  about  midnight.  Walter's  old  friend,  Hargrave, 
was  to  go  with  them.  The  hotel  was  wrapped  in  slumber  when 
Melehior  started. 

He  could  read  the  mcmtains  likeabcok;  and,  when  Joseph 
pointed    out   the   plr.ce,    Melchior   knew   that    it    was   mainly  a 

question  of    finding    the 

f~  bodies.    He  saw  the  deej) 

^^  I  traces   ploughed    in    the^ 

k!  w  I  loose   snow ;    he    imder- 

stood  what  had  hjii)pened, 
and  he  knew  wliere  to 
search. 

Poor  Walter  was  found 
stark  and  rigid,  with 
widely-opened  eyes,  star- 
ing blankly  at  the  blind- 
ing heavens. 

Walter's  face  was  un- 
covered. Melchior 
thought  that  he  might 
have  been  alive  when  the 
fall  ceased  ;  and  that  his 
breath  had  melted  the 
thin  covering  of  snow. 
One  leg  was  broken.  The 
watch  had  stopped.  0, 
the  pathos  of  the  dumb 
objects  found  u^wn  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  Alpine 
victim  I 

Poor  Hans  was  deei)ly 
buried,     and    was    quite 
"*"""'""*  dead.      Franz    lay,   half- 

uncovered,  on  a  rock.  He,  too,  seemed  dead,  but  yet  Melchior 
fancied  he  detected  some  flickering  sign  of  life.  They  gave 
the  poor  fellow  a  little  brandy,  and  bore  him  down  tenderly. 
He  was  still  insensible;  but  there  was  a  great  English  doctor 
at  the  hotel,  and  he  devoted  himself,  with  noble  medical  zeal, 
to  the  young  guide,  whose  ribs  were  broken,  while  his  chest 
was  terribly  battered.  When  I  left,  Franz  was  fluttering 
between  life  and  death ;  the  issue  uncertain ;  but  he  had 
managed,  in  a  stammering  whisper,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  ascent  and  of  the  accident ;  and  his  words  were  reported 
to  me. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  saw  Elsie  for  the  last  time.  In 
the  sadness  of  sunset  she  was  standing  by  a  newly-made  grave. 
The  mould  was  quite  fresh,  and  no  stone  had  as  yet  been  fixed. 
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The  only  memorial  wns  one  of  fresh  flowers.     She  stood  there 
motionless  and  alone. 
I^t  us  leave  her  so. 

A  wife  of  some  three  weeks,  she  is  a  widow  at  about  twenty. 
Poor  Elsie ! 
Such  was  the  tragic  end  of  one  sad  Alpine  Honeymoon. 

H.   SCHIJTZ-WTLSON. 


TO  PEPA. 
(From  the  French  of  Alfred  de  Musset.) 


Pepa,  when  you've  said  "  Good-nighty" 
Kissed  your  mother,  and  knelt  down, 

Very  near  the  friendly  light. 

To  your  prayers  in  that  white  gown ; 

When  they're  all  asleep  but  you. 
And  the  lamps  have  flickered  out. 

Sweet  Pepita,  tell  me  true, . 

Child,  what  do  you  think  about  ? 

Who  can  guess  ?   Perhaps  a  tale 
Of  some  love-lorn  damsel  fair ; 

Or  those  glittering  hopes  that  veil 
From  young  eyes  the  world's  despair ; 

Or  the  giant  mountains  there, 
Sires,  they  say,  of  little  mice  ; 

Castles,  lovers,  in  the  air. 

Husbands,  everything  that's  nice ; 

Tender  secrets,  frocks  worn  out. 
Tunes  you  danced  to  at  the  ball ; 

Is  it  me  you  think  about  ? — 
Pepa,  do  you  think  at  all  ? 


M.  c.  B. 
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Wind,  wind,  nothing  but  wind,  with  not  so  much  as  a  splash  of 
rain,  although  the  clouds,  speeding  like  dirty  steam  low  down 
across  the  land,  looked  heavy  and  black  enough  to  be  surcharged 
with  pitch.  As  the  night  came  on,  and  the  tide  fell,  the  gale 
increased  in  violence,  until  by  the  time  indicated  in  the  calen- 
dar for  low-water  at  London-bridge,  a  hurricane  was  blowing. 
Such  a  storm  of  wind  had  not  been  known  to  rage  in  the 
metropolis  for  years.  Chimneys  were  blown  down,  windows  blown 
in,  and  houses  unroofed,  large  trees  torn  up  by  their  roots,  and 
scattered  about  the  parks  and  squares  as  if  they  were  lucifer 
matches  ;  those  along  the  Thames  Embankment  suffered  severely 
with  the  rest,  and  it  was  on  the  river  that  the  most  curious,  if 
not  the  most,  terrible  consequences  of  the  gale  were  apparent. 
Only  comparatively  a  few  of  the  smaller  craft,  with  here  and 
there  a  barge  or  lighter,  got  adrift,  for  the  stream  gradually  sank 
so  low  that  all  the  larger  vessels  below  the  bridge  grounded, 
whilst  those  nearest  the  shore  canted  over  on  their  sides,  or 
against  one  another,  and  were  left  high  and  dry.  The  masts  and 
rigginff  got  entangled,  and  suffered,  of  course,  more  or  less,  like 
aU  lofty  and  exposed  objects;  and  the  next  day  columns  and 
columns  of  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  details  of  the  disaster 
in  which  many  lives  were  sacrificed — even  within  the  I^ondon 
radius — and  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  property 
destroyed.  The  low  tide  was,  however,  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  the  storm,  albeit  not  much  emphasis  was  laid  on  it  at 
the  time,  in  the  published  accounts.  But  this  was  because  the 
writers  were  not  acquainted  with  a  certain  romantic  story  to 
which  it  helped  to  put  a  happy  and  concluding  chapter.  Had 
they  known  what  it  was  my  lot  to  discover  on  the  narrow  strip  of 
hard,  gravelly  shore,  which  was  left  clear  by  the  shrunken  river 
between  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  The  Temple — had  they  known  I 
say,  what  I  there  found.  Messieurs  Les  Jowimalistes  would  have 
improved  the  occasion,  and  we  should  have  been  treated  to 
endless  sensational  articles  on  the  mysteries  of  London,  and  the 
romance  which  ever  hovers  about  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life  in  the 
mighty  Babylon.  As  it  is,  the  story  is  fortunately  left  for  me  to 
tell.     My  share  in  it  really  dates  from  the  time  when  I  strolled 
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down  from  my  chambers  in  The  Temple  on  to  the  Embankment  to 
get  a  Wow — as  I  said  to  myself — after  my  day's  work,  and  to  look 
about  at  the  havoc  the  hurricane  was  making  on  the  river.  The 
time  was  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  month  was 
February.  I  stood  for  a  long  while  watching  the  effect  of  the 
wind  on  the  water.  Blowing  pretty  nearly  due  west,  it  drove 
along  between  the  banks  as  through  a  funnel,  lashing  what  was 
left  of  the  river  into  a  furious  sea  of  white  surf,  and  tearing  the 
crests  of  the  waves  up  into  clouds  of  spray,  which  it  aeattaed 
before  it  like  fine  dust,  and  which  struck  upon  cme's  cheek 
like  a  shower  of  needles,  soaking  one's  hair  and  beard. 
Knots  of  people  lingered  to  look  at  the  scene,  as  I  was  looking, 
holding  on  to  the  coping  at  times  to  jirevent  their  being  driven 
helplessly  before  the  blast,  and,  perhaps,  over  the  wall ;  for  every 
now  and  then  the  gale  made  such  swoops  as  well-nigh  took  your 
legs  from  imder  you.  Passengers  going  westward  had  to  battle 
and  fight  their  way  as  if  with  a  palpable  opponent.  Many  gave 
it  up  as  a  bad  job  and  turned  back ;  or,  making  a  sudden  dive  at 
one  of  the  ways  off  the  Embankment,  got  driven  at  a  run  across 
the  road,  so  far  out  of  their  course  that  they  had  to  bear  up 
again  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  to  recover  their  lost  distance,  ere 
they  could  escape. 

One  of  these  especially  attracted  my  attention.  She  was 
a  young  girl,  poorly,  but  neatly  dressed — probably  a  milliner 
carrying  home  some  work.  The  wind  treated  her  fragile,  delicate 
form  as  if  she  had  been  a  cork,  and  she  was  so  mastered  by 
it,  as  she  attempted  to  turn  a  comer,  that  I  really  believe, 
but  for  my  lending  her  a  helping  hand,  she  woidd  have  been 
positively  knocked  down.  She  thanked  me  briefly,  but  with 
such  a  grateful  look  in  her "  sweet,  pale,  pensive  face,  that 
would  have  more  than  repaid  me  had  I  been  a  younger  man. 
But  those  things  are  over  with  me  now ;  stilly  as  I  set  her  on 
her  course  round  the  Embankment  gardens,  towards  the  passage 
leading  to  the  steps  under  the  archway  at  the  bottom  of  Essex 
Street  into  the  Strand,  I  thought  how  pretty  she  was,  and 
how  sad  that  so  attractive  and  lady-like  a  girl  should  be 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  such  rough  weather,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  of  the  streets. 

By  d^ees,  as  it  got  dark^  the  place  was  swept  pretty  clear 
of  p^i)jf>le"  and  vehicles,  and  when  a  "waterside  character," 
holding  on  with  both  hands  to  his  hat,  had  in  passing  me 
with  jerky,  halting  steps,  remarked  that  he  "  didn't  know  how 
much  lower  the  tide  was  a-going,"  for  it  was  already  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  past  low-water,  and  that  he  "  supposed  it  was  along 
of  the  wind  and  the  spring-tides  together,"  I  had  the  Embank- 
ment nearly  to  myself.  And  so  I  kept  it,  or  rather  my  position 
on  it,  as  well  as  I  could,  for  the  sight  had  a  fascination  in  it, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  how  long  the  strength  of  the  'vind  would 
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prevent  the  tide  fr<mi  returning:  at  present  it  fms  driving  ft 
out  lower  and  lower  every  minnte,  and  already  a  line  of  the 
sandy  bottom  was  visible  at  the  foundation  of  llie  embankment 
below  me.  The  moon  was  beginning  to  jieep  at  intervals 
through  the  hnrrying  miasses  of  the  murky  clouds  which  seemed 
inclined  to  lift  about  this  time ;  and,  by  degrees,  the  sky  above 
the  warehcmses  on  the  Surrey  shore,  became  comparatively  clear. 
The  flood  of  pale  light  thus  thrown  upon  the  raffing,  but  ever- 
narrowing  stream,  turned  the  spray  from  it  into  sheets  of  silver, 
and  lent  a  certain  beauty  to  the  wildness  of  the  spectacle. 
Soon — 

"  The  orb  of  night. 
Rose  high  and  bright,** 

and,  when  quite  clear  of  clouds,  shone  with  a  briUiancy  that 
made  all  objects  within  her  rays  easily  discernible.  I  lingered 
a  long  while,  and  was  looking  down  at  the  strip  of  shore  at  my 
feet,  which  by  this  time  had  become  a  broad  bank  of  dirty 
sand,  when  my  eye  suddenly  fell  upon  soinething  lying  on  it 
close  to  the  water's  edffe,  and  which  the  ebbing  tide  had  only 
just  revealed.  It  sparkled  like  a  huge  diamond,  as  it  was 
touched  by  the  moonlight.  I  did  not  think  much  about  it  at 
first,  but  as  I  continued  to  gaze,  I  became  curious  as  to  what 
it  could  be,  and  upon  still  closer  observation  I  fancied  it  was 
a  little  box,  about  the  size  of  a  cigar-case,  made  of  some 
bright  metal. 

Hurrying  to  the  flight  of  steps  at  the  Temple  Pier,  which 
ordinarfly  leads  down  to  the  water,  I  made  my  way  along  the 
shore,  which  I  suppose  is  not  thus  exposed  once  in  a  twelve- 
month, until  I  came  to  the  object  I  sought.  Picking  it  up 
unseen  by  any  on©,  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  returned  to 
ray  chambers  soon  afterwards.  Yes ; — it  proved  to  be  more  like 
a  cigar-case  than  anything  else,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  cigarette- 
case,  for  it  was  small.  But  how  did  it  open  ?  It  had  evidently 
been  in  the  water  some  considerable  time,  and,  though  not 
much  indented  or  damaged,  was  corroded  in  many  places,  par- 
ticularly where  the  top  should  have  sprung  open.  But  the 
spring  would  not  act,  and  stir  it  I  could  not.  The  surface 
had  once  been  perfectly  smooth,  bearing  no  ornament  or  inscrip- 
tion, such  as  valuable  objects  of  this  kind  sometimes  do,  for 
valuable  it  seemed,  being  apparently  of  solid  silver.  The  contents 
whatever  they  were,  rattled  sufficiently  to  excite  curiosity,  so  I 
determined  to  satisfy  it  by  forcing  the  spring  with  a  small  chisel. 
This  was  not  easy ;  but  when  I  at  last  managed  to  open  the  case 
there  fell  out  an  inner  one  of  brown  leather,  like  a  little  pocket- 
book.  It  looked  nearly  new,  was  quite  dry,  and  undamaged, 
showing  that  its  metal-covering  had  been  water-tight.  It  turned 
out  to  be  an  ordinary  folding  miniature-case,  and  inside  was  the 
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miniatnre — ^but  of  whom  ?  Ah !  that  was  the  question,  for,  with 
a  strange  sense  of  sudden  bewilderment,  I  felt  that  the  face  wa£ 
familiar  to  me,  and  yet  I  certainly  did  not  know  who  it  was.  No, 
not  the  least  in  the  world,  and  yet  I  had  seen  that  face  before — a 
lovely  fece  of  a  yoimg  girl  with  pathetic,  hazel  eyes,  brown  wavy 
hair,  delicate,  if  not  perfectly  chiselled  features,  and  with  a 
clear,  if  pale,  complexion.  It  was  a  slightly-tinted  photograph  of 
little  more  than  the  head,  on  a  light-gray  backg^xnmcL  After 
gazing  at  it  for  several  minutes,  with  ever-increasing  bewilder- 
ment as  to  who  it  could  be,  I  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the 
room,  getting  more  and  more  puzzled  at  each  stride.  Finally, 
after  several  more  examinations  of  my  trouvaille^  and  several 
more  perambulations  of  my  chamber,  I  gave  up  bothering  myself, 
and,  restoring  the  miniature  to  its  outer  case,  put  it  away  in  my 
desk,  and  went  out  to  get  some  dinner.  Several  times  durins 
the  evening  my  mind  recurred  to  the  enigmatical  effect  which 
the  little  picture  had  had  on  me,  but  I  never  got  any  nearer  a 
solution  to  it.  In  that  odd  way,  however,  in  which  things  we 
want  to  remember  come  back  to  us,  and  which  baffle  all  mental 
exertions  to  recall,  I  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  the 
whole  thing  clear  before  me.  Of  course,  it  was  the  face  of  the 
little  work-woman,  or  milliner — or  whatever  she  was — ^whom  I 
had  helped  round  the  windy  turning  to  Essex  Street,  which  the 
miniature  reminded  me  of.  I  was  so  exercised  by  this  sudden 
discovery  that  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  again  for  thinking  of  the 
strange  way  in  which  I  had  found  the  picture  immediately  afl^r  its 
attendant  coincidence,  and  for  wondering  to  whom  the  case  had 
belonged,  and  whether  at  forty-five  years  of  age  I  was  about  to 
become  the  hero  of  a  romance.  I  took  another  look  at  my 
treasure-trove  the  next  morning,  and  half-determined  to  adver- 
tise it,  but  I  had  important  work  to  do,  and  for  the  time  I  thought 
no  more  of  the  matter. 

Two  days  later,  just  as  it  was  getting  dusk,  I  was  returning  to 
chambers  by  my  usual  route  bom  the  West  End  along  the 
Embankment,  when,  as  I  neared  The  Temple,  I  met  my  very 
identical  little  heroine  of  the  wind.  Evidently  this  was  her  usual 
route  also,  for  it  was  as  near  as  possible  the  same  hour  at  which 
I  had  assisted  her  round  the  comer.  She  came  upon  me  rather 
suddenly,  and  did  not  in  the  least  recognise  me,  and  had  passed 
almost  before  I  had  recognised  her,  but  I  knew  by  her  dress,  as 
I  looked  back,  that  it  was  none  other  than  she.  But  for  a  business 
appointment,  which  brooked  no  delay,  probably  I  might  have 
taken  steps  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  coincidence  then  and 
there ;  for  rapid  as  had  been  the  glance  I  had  had  of  the  girl's 
face  this  time,  it  was  sufficient  to  re-establish  the  strong  resem- 
blance she  bore  to  the  miniature. 

At  home  I  found  the  following  telegram  awaiting  me  firom  my 
youngest  brother,  whom  I  then  imagined  to  be  in  the  wilds  of 
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Western  America.     It  was  dated  Falmouth,  February  16th,  and 
ran  as  follows : — 

'*  Just  landed  after  narrow  squeak  for  life  in  gale.  Ship  foundered.  Shall  follow 
this  immediately.    Smother  surprise  till  we  meet." 

The  latter  caution  was  not  thrown  away,  for  I  was  inclined  to 
be  immensely  surprised.  What  could  have  brought  Walter  back 
to  England  after  only  three  years'  absence?  Could  he  have 
made  his  fortune  suddenly?  He  had  gone  away  e^>ecting 
that  it  would  take  him  at  least  ten  years  to  reach  that  de- 
sirable consummation,  and  though  I  hiod  not  heard  of  him  for 
any  astounding  months,  he  had  given  no  hint  in  his  last  letter  of 
nearly  twelve  prosperity.  Well  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
wait. 

He  arrived  next  morning  in  time  for  break&st;  and  gladly 
sitting  down  to  partake  of  the  meal,  in  the  place  I  had  prepared 
for  mm,  was  soon  in  the  full  swing  of  his  account  of  himself. 
His  rough,  ill-fitting  dress,  and  weather-worn  appearance  were 
explained  bv  the  circumstances  attending  his  arrival  on  his  native 
land.  He  had  spent  nearly  two  days  in  an  open  boat,  after  his 
ship  had  gone  down  off  the  SciUys.  Except  his  money  in  his 
pocket)  and  the  clothes  he  stood  upright  in,  he  had,  of  course, 
lost  everything,  and  his  present  dress  was  a  slop-suit  he  obtained 
at  Falmouth  to  replace  his  own  soddened  garments ;  otherwise  he 
looked  well  in  health,  and  was  in  fairly  good  spirits. 

"  But  for  the  nuisance  of  losing  one's  kit,"  ne  said,  "  I  should 
be  right  enough,  old  boy,  for  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  things 
have  prospered  with  me  mightily,  lately.  I  am  a  rich  man  now, 
sir.  I  struck  ^ile,'  as  they  say,  on  some  land  I  bought  about 
nine  months  ago.  I  have  realised,  and  have  made  a  nome  for 
myself.  I  am  not  going  to  stay  in  the  old  country.  I  have 
only  returned  to  look  for  a  wife." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  needn't  have  come  so  far  for  that, 
Wal,"  I  suggested. 

"Perhaps  not;  and,  I  jfuess,  unless  it  had  been  a  particular 
one  I  wanted,  I  certainly  should  not." 

"  Is  she  in  London,  then  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so.  You  see,"  he  continued,  finishing  his  breakfEtst, 
and  lighting  a  pipe,  "  it's  a  romantic  story,  rather,  and  I  may  as 
well  tell  it  you  at  once.  I  daresay  you  don't  give  me  credit  for 
much  romance*;  but,  you  must  know,  that  when  I  went  away  I 
was  tremendously  in  love,  and  have  been  so  ever  since.  I  did 
not  say  a  word  about  it  to  the  old  people  at  home,  or  to  anybody, 
because — ^it  was  no  use — she  had  nothing,  I  had  nothing;  I 
-wanted  her  to  marry  me,  nevertheless.  But  she  was  a  trump, 
sir,  and  refused  to  let  a  man  she  cared  for,  as  she  said,  hamper 
himself  with  a  wife,  when  he  was  going  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
wilds.     She  was  right ;  and,  after  wMt  I  have  been  through,  I 
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have  never  ceased  to  thank  Ood  that  she  was  not  with  me.  It 
would  have  killed  her,  and  I  should  certainly  not  have  met  with 
the  luck  I  did.  We  wrote  to  each  other  for  more  than  a  year, 
but  as,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  happened  to  teU  her,  rather 
despondingly,  that  I  didn't  see  any  chance  of  my  prospects 
improving,  I  £Etncied  it  put  her  off  our  engagement,  for  that 
letter  she  never  answered,  nor  those  I  subsequently  wrote.  I 
don*t  think  now  they  ever  reached  her — anyhow,  I  never  heasd 
frcMn  her  again  until  about  eight  we^s  .back.  Ttteaj  I  found  a 
letter  from  her  at  a  post-offlce  in  a  settlement  in  the  Far  WesI 
where  I  had  formerly  worked,  and  where  I  now  chanced  to  call  as 
I  was  passing  through.  It  had  been  lying  there  some  months, 
and  the  sight  of  her  handvrriting  again  set  all  my  smouldering 
love  for  her  in  full  blast,  in  an  instant.  She  wrote  only  a  few 
lines,  but  they  were  full  of  perplexity  and  grief  at  my  silence.  So 
as  money  is  no  object  to  me  now,  1  simply  deteimined  to  put  her 
poor  little  heart  at  rest,  and  oome  and  fetch  her  in  person.  Soy 
here  I  am.  And,  now,  Tom,  I  am  going  to  see  her,"  added  my 
brother,  rising ;  ^  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  settled  this  business. 
When  I  come  back,  you  shall  tell  me  all  the  home  news/* 

"  You  know  where  to  find  her,  then  ?  "  I  said. 

^^  Oh,  I  think  so.  She  said  nothii^  about  haviiq^  moved  in  her 
last.** 

"Well — shall  I  walk  with  you  part  of  the  way?  In  what 
direction  does  she  live  ?  " 

Here  Walter  looked  troubled  and  confused,  and  evidently 
desired  to  evade  the  proposition.  I  did  not  press  it,  and  he 
dejmrted.  He  was  always  of  a  wayward,  erratic,  impulsive 
disposition,  and,  evidently,  had  not  changed  a  bit. 

A  few  hours  afterwards,  however,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  say  this,  at  least  as  &r  as  his  &ce  and  manner  went; 
for,  when  he  returned,  I  never  saw  a  man  so  altered  in  ray 
life,  and  had  I  seen  him  as  he  then  was  for  the  first,  time,, 
I  might  hardly  have  recognised  him.  He  looked  years  (Jder, 
and  there  was  a  pallor  in  his  countenance^  which  actually 
seemed  to  slnne  through  the  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  skin. 
In  answer  to  my  hasty  enquiry,  he  cried  out: — 

"  Oh,  Tom,  Tom,  I  don't  think  I  ever  felt  so  mis^caUe  and 
imhappy  in  my  life.  She  has  left  her  old  lodgings,  and  I  caa 
find  no  trace  of  where  she  has  gone.  I  have  tramped  half 
over  the  town,  and  have  enquired  at  ev«py  likely  place  without 
success.  For  weeks  past,  I  have  been  so  lookmg  forward  to 
this  day,  when  I  felt  sure  I  might  hold  her  in  my  arms  oice 
more,  that  the  disappointment  is  beyond  bearing,  and  drives 
me  half-wild.  Don't  ask  me  any  questions  yet.  Give  me  a 
pen  and  paper,  and  let  me  write  an  advertisement:  that  is 
one  thing  to  be  done.  What  next — God  knows — ^but  find  her  I 
must.     I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  how  much  I  loved  her  before." 
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**  Sit  down  at  my  desk  there,"  I  said,  pointing  to  it,  "  you 
will  find  all  you  want.     But  tell  me  Wal— " 

*^  In  good  time,  in  good  time,"  he  answered,  dragging  a 
chair  to  the  desk ;  ^^  don't  speak  to  me  for  a  minute  or  two, 
that's  a  good  chap." 

Walking  to  the  window,  I  stood  for  some  minutes  looking 
out  at  the  gathering,  misty  dusk,  settling  down  upon  the  great 
gray  Thames — visible  from  my  rooms  across  the  Temple  war- 
dens. I  was  speculating  in  an  absent  way,  upon  my  brother's 
behaviour,  when  I  was   suddenly  startled  by  his  calling  out — 

**  Good  heavens !  Tom,  where  did  you  get  this  from  ?  "  As 
I  turned,  he  advanced  towards  me,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
little  silver  cigarette-case  I  had  picked  up  from  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

**Why,  it's  mine,"  he  continued. 

"Your's!"  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "have  you  opened  it?  Do  you  know 
what  there  is  inside  ?  It's  her  portrait — my  Valentina's  portrait. 
She  gave  it  me  the  last  time  I  saw;  her,  I  popped  it  into  my 
cigarette-case,  and  lost  it  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards — ^pulled 
it  out  of  my  breast  pocket  with  my  handkerchief^  as  I  was 
stepping  on  board  the  steamboat,  and,  to  my  dismay,  it  fell  into 
the  river — down  there  at  the  Temple  Pier,  the  afternoon  I 
bade  you  good-bye.  You  know  I  was  going  to  Liverpool  that 
night — I  had  no  time  to  lose.  I  thought  of  writing  to  you 
about  it,  but  its  recovery  seemed  so  hopeless,  that  I  gave  it  up. 
How  on  earth  did  you  find  it?  Yes,  here  is  her  dear  little 
feee,  sure  enough,"  he  went  on  with  great  excitement,  as  he 
farced  open  the  case,  and  pressed  its  contents  to  his  lips. 

As  I  hurriedly  explained  my  share  in  this  marvellous  coinci- 
dence, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  of  us  was 
the  more  surprised. 

"Well,  thank  God,"  he  presently  proceeded,  "this  is  some- 
thing, at  least,  for  now  that  I  have  lost  my  kit,  this  is  the 
only  likeness  of  her  that  I  possess.  And  to  think  of  your  find- 
ing it  after  three  years,  in  that  strange  way,  not  a  hupdi^eil' 
yards  from  where  I  stupidly  jerked  it  from  my  pocket,  .pu^fc, 
oh,  Tom!  where  is  she  hersetf?  That  is  the  question  now.  to 
be  thought  ofc  Where  is  she — ^the  darling  of  my  heart?  It 
is  even  less  likely  that  I  shall,  find  her  here,  in  the  rush  and 
depths  of  this  great  river  of  life — ^this  huge  London — than  that 
you  should  have  found  her  picture  in  the  depths  of  that  river 
yonder.  It  is  a  million  to  one  against  it — four  millions  to  one. 
Yet  who  knows  ?  I  have  had  great  luck  of  late,  and  there  is 
wonderful  luck  in  your  finding  this  precious  treasure.  There 
seems  such  a  happy  sort  of  fittality  about  it,  that  I  can't  help 
feeling  encouraged,  and  you  don't  know,  Tom,  what  despair  I 
have  been  in,  since  I  left  you  this  morning." 
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Sudden  inspirations  are  not  much  in  my  line,  for  Walter  and 
I  are  of  very  different  mould,  and  there  is  nearly  twenty  yean 
between  us.  But  now  I  had  an  inspiration — caught  I  suppose 
of  a  sudden  from  him,  but  it  came  somehow,  and  I  acted  on 
it- 

"  Come  with  me,  Wal,**  I  said,  looking  at  my  watch,  "  put  on 
your  hat,  keep  up  your  pluck,  and  come  with  me  instantly.** 

I  hurried  him  away  with  such  energy  round  by  Essex  Street, 
down  on  to  the  Embankment,  that,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
regard  me  as  an  old  ^^  slow  coach,"  he  thought  I  had  taken  leave 
of  my  wits.  I  refused  for  the  moment  to  explain  my  motives, 
bidding  him  merely  be  patient,  and  see  what  would  happen. 

What  did  happen  was  exactly  what  I  hoped  would  happen.  We 
had  scarcely  gone  two  hundred  yards  eastward  along  the  Embank- 
ment, when  I  saw  tripping  towards  us,  on  her  usual  route,  the 
young  girl  whom  I  had  conceived  might  be  the  original  rf 
the  portrait — my  little  heroine  of  the  wind.  Walter  had  done 
nothing  but  look  sideways  at  me,  as  I  have  said,  in  amazement, 
but  now  I  drew  his  attention  away  from  myself  by  pointiog 
to  the  coming  figure.  Darkness  was  feist  setting  in,  and  for  a 
moment  he  did  not  appear  to  observe  what  I  was  pointing 
at.  Presently,  however,  he  stopped  short,  and  then,  with  a 
bound  and  a  cry,  flew  forward  across  the  road  to  the  advancing 
girl,  and,  in  another  moment,  all  but  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

I  had  been  right — ^the  only  sudden  inspiration  by  which  I  was 
ever  overtaken  in  my  life  seemed  given  me  with  a  purpose; 
but  could  anyone  have  imagined,  except  in  the  pages  of  romance, 
that  events  would  have  fidlen  out  in  such  perfect  and  complete 
sequence  ?  Had  I  been  inventing  a  story,  I  could  scarcely  have 
contrived  to  fit  together  more  ingeniously  the  links  in  this  cluun 
of  strange  coincidences ;  in  fistct,  I  should  hardly  have  dared 
to  make  afiiedrs  come  about  so  pat,  lest  I  should  be  accused  rf 
a  too  palpable  artifice.  Truth,  however,  is  stranger  than  fiction, 
and  there  may  have  been  a  happy  &tality,  as  Walter  suggested 
— a  mysterious  destiny — forging  and  riveting  together  these 
links  by  which  I  became  connected  with  my  brother's 
romantic  passion;  for  the  last  one,  which,  upon  a  com- 
parison of  dates  and  hours,  we  brought  to  light,  was  the 
strangest  of  all.  It  appeared  that  it  was  on  the  fourteenth 
of  February  that  I  snatched  Walter's  treasure  fit)m  the 
tide  of  the  Thames :  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  much 
about  the  same  hour,  he  himself,  after  being  cast  away  in  the 
gale,  was  snatched  from  the  tide  which  beats  and  tears  around 
"the  Howling  Dogs  of  Scilly."  Thus,  although  never  caught 
in  the  toils  myself,  Cupid,  at  work  with  hammer  and  anvil,  had 
bound  me  by  a  family-tie  to  Saint  Valentine's  car,  and  made 
me  share  conCT)icuously  in  the  good  luck  of  this  lucky  Saint 
Valentine,  for,  had  I  not  found  Valentina's  portrait,  we  might  not 
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so  easily  have  found  the  original — and  so  have  snatched  her  from 
that  tide  of  life  which  roars  and  swirls  through  the  great  city. 
As  Walter  truly  said,  it  was  four  millions  to  one  a^nst  his  doing 
so,  for  she  was  but  a  floating  waif  and  stray,  which  being  cast 
adbrift,  might  easily  have  been  lost  for  ever  on  the  mighty  flood. 
The  orphan  daughter  of  a  French  exile,  of  ^ood  oirth,  but 
desperately  poor,  she  had  maintained  herself  honestly  and 
respectably  by  her  trade  of  artificial  flower-making;  and,  therefore, 
whil  e  in  a  dependent  position,  Walter  had  rightly  hesitated  to 
speak  to  his  family  of  nis  love  for  her.  That  this  was  as  honest 
and  sincere  as  hei^s  was  for  him,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  simple 
fact  that  there  does  not  exist  at  this  moment  a  more  prosperous 
and  happy  couple  among  the  pioneers  of  Western  civilisation, 
than   my  brother  Walter  and  Valentina  his  wife. 

W.  W.  FENN. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 
Dec.  2nd,  1880. 


Never  again  to  clasp  him  in  my  arms. 
Never  again  to  watch  his  meny  playing ; 

Silent  and  hid  are  all  the  baby  charms, 

And  in  my  heart  a  dreary  voice  keeps  saying — 

Never  again ! 

Never  ajrain  !     Earth  has  received  my  treasure. 
And  from  my  life  crush'd  out  the  light  and  joy  : 

My  heart  beats  on,  despairing  in  its  measure 
With  its  unceasing  wail — "  My  boy,  my  boy  !  ^ 

Never  again 

Never  again.      Bestless  I  roam  the  house. 
So  still  and  empty  seemeth  every  place ; 

Tearless  I  pause  a  moment  at  his  crib, 

And  yearn,  how  longingly,  for  his  dear  face : — 

Never  again  I 
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Ne^ttr  again  to  watch  the  budding  grow<di 
Of  my  loved  dariing's  baby  form  and  miad ; 

Never  again  to  kiss  mm  close  and  wann. 
And  mournfully  re-echoes  back  the  wiaad — 

Never  again ! 

Never  again — Oh  I  let  me  hush  such  anguish, 
God  bath  my  darling  in  His  keeping  sure  ; 

Ben  eat  Ii  His  throne  no  flower  can  droop  or  languish- 
My  boy  is  safe  at  rest  for  evermore. 

For  evermore ! 

For  evermore  !     His  guileless  spirit  fled 
Ere  earth  had  time  to  taint  it  with  her  sin, 

The  "  crystal  bar  **  of  Heaven  was  lowered 
To  let  another  little  angel  in 

For  evermore  ! 

For  evermore  to  be  at  rest  with  Jesus, 
Never  to  know  earth's  dreariness  and  pain. 

Where  men  toil  on  with  weary  feet,  as  pilgrims, 
Nor  even  I  could  wish  him  back  again 

For  evermore ! 

For  evermore  !     How  sweet  to  know  one  angel 
In  that  great  shining  throng  so  fiedr  and  free, 

Is  looking  down  with  heavenly  eyes  to  earth-ward. 
Waiting  and  watching  there  to  welcome  me 

For  evermore ! 


DORINOA. 
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Some  fejn  yeai:^  back  be — or  for  the  matter  in  hand  I  had  perhaps 
better  saj  she — who,  h^^ing  fled  from  the  turmoil  of  neverwresting 
Ixmdon,  might  be  drinking  in  her  first  drai^hts  of  health  among 
the  Lanes  of  i;M)uth  Devon,  would  now  and  again  have  her 
attention  attracted  to  the  backs  of  sundry  tinj  heads,  which 
occupied  the  inside  oi  some  cottage-casement.  If  her  curiosity 
prompted  her  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  cottage,  she  would 
see  a  party  of  little  maids,  huddled  close  together  on  low  stools, 
with  a  woman  in  their  midst.  On  the  lap  of  each  is  a  pillow,  and 
they  are  plying  their  fingers  after  a  fEishion  which,  however 
irksome  in  reality,  looks  more  like  pastime  than  serious  work. 
These  children  are  being  tauc^ht  to  make  lace»  The  woman  is 
the  mistress,  or  teacher,  and  the  cottage-room  is  a  lace-school. 

Lace-echools  were  found  principally  in  villages  near,  or  oa  the 
seaboard  of,  a  district  bounded  on  the  east  and  the  west  by  the 
rivers  Axe  and  Exe  respectively,  on  the  north  by  the  London  and 
South-Westem  Railway,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea.  Pillow-lace- 
maih'iag  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  here  by  fugitives  from 
Flanders  at  the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and 
even,  if  they  did  not  actually  introduce  it,  they  certainly  brought 
over  with  them  the  fine  thread,  which  was  then  spun  exclusively 
in  their  own  country,  and  so  gave  the  fabric  the  delicacy  which 
it  lacked  while  a  coarser  thread  was  al<Hie  used. 

It  is  the  so-called  Honiton  piUow-lace  which  is  for  the  most 
part  made  in  the  district  named,  and  which  was  consequently 
taught  in  these  schools.  This  may  be  called  the  representative 
lace  of  Devonshire ;  indeed,  only  some  fifty  years  ago  there  were, 
in  and  near  Honiton  alone,  between  2000  and  3000  persons 
engaged  in  its  manufacture.  Though  the  demand  for  it  has  for 
many  years  been  decreasing,  and  though  it  does  not  now  employ 
in  that  district  as  many  hundreds  as  it  then  did  thousands,  it 
still  retains  its  pre-eminence.  Nor  is  its  reputation  confined  to  this 
eounsy?y  alone.  M.  Seguin,  a  late  French  auth(»rity  on  lace — a 
gentleman  who  sees  but  little  excellence  in  things  not  made  in 
France — ^^allows  that,  with  certain  improvements  in  design  and 
execution,  the  productions  of  Devonshire  might  become  as 
beautiful  as  any.  The  characteristic  of  this  lace  is  its  **  tariff,"  ' 
which,  be  it  flower,  leaf,  or  other  device,  forms,  as  it  were,  tne 
unit  d  each  piece  of  work,  and  is  made  separately,  somewhat  in 
the  following  way.    The   woAer  holds   the  pillow  on  her  lap. 
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having  fastened  upon  its  surface  a  paper  or  parchment,  with  the 
pattern  duly  traced,  and  its  outlines  pricked  in  pin-holes  ;  close  at 
hand  she  will  have  a  number  of  pairs  of  what  are  called  laoe- 
stieks,  each  stick  about  four  inches  long  and  connected  with  iU 
fellow  by  a  thread,  which  at  either  end  is  partly  wound  round  the 
head  of  each  of  the  pair  of  sticks.  Setting  successive  pins  upright 
in  the  pin-holes,  and  hanging  the  threads  round  each  one,  ais 
soon  as  it  is  set  up,  she  begins  from  the  insertion  of  the  very  first 
pin  to  intertwist  and  cross  the  threads  by  passing  the  little  sticks 
over  and  under  each  other,  as  they  hwg  down  loose  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  cushion.  When  at  last  all  the  pin-holes  of  the 
pattern  have  been  fiUed  with  pins,  and  all  the  threads, 
dependent  fix)m  the  latter,  have  been  intertwisted,  the  sprig  is 
the  result.  To  connect  the  parts  of  the  sprig,  a  stitch  is  taken 
up  through  one  of  the  pin-holes  with  a  "needle-pin,**  ue^ 
an  ordinary  sewing-needle,  with  a  deal  handle.  Through  the 
loop  thus  drawn  up,  one  of  the  lace-sticks  is  passed,  and 
the  thread  on  this  stick  is  knotted  with  one  of  its  fellows. 
When  the  whole  number  of  sprigs  is  ready,  they  have  to  be 
made  up  to  form  the  connected  piece.  This  can  be  done  by 
fixing  them  collectively  on  the  pillow  in  their  proper  relative 
positions,  and  joining  them  by  means  of  threads  and  lace-sticks 
as  before.  Of  course,  the  above  is  only  a  rough  sketch ;  there 
are  various  other  details  to  describe,  which  would  require  a 
professional  lace-maker.  So  quick  are  the  movements  ci  the 
workers'  fingers,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  unpractieed 
eye  to  follow  them.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  the  writer 
once  saw  utilised  by  a  beggar  woman,  who,  seated  at  the  road- 
side, was  supposed  to  be  making  lace.  She  was  in  possessioD 
of  a  pillow,  pins,  and  sticks,  all  complete;  and  when  anybody 
was  looking,  a  ceaseless  manipulation  of  the  latter  was  successful 
in  extorting  frequent  alms  from  the  passers-by;  though,  as 
was  afterwards  discovered,  she  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
making  lace. 

Another  kind  of  lace  is  the  Tunis  point.-  It  was  first  made 
at  the  village  of  Branscombe,  about  the  year  1869.  This  Tunis 
point  was  recommended  by  two  advantages,  besides  that  of 
novelty.  The  braid,  or  edging,  which  forms  its  groundwork,  being 
machine-made,  can  be  supplied  cheaply  and  in  any  Quantities, 
while  the  work  requires  less  skill  and  attention  on  the  part  d 
the  worker,  who,  moreover,  does  not  use  the  pillow.  The  pattern 
having  been  traced,  as  in  Honiton  lace,  the  braid  is  tadced 
over  me  tracing,  and  all  that  the  worker  has  to  do  is  to  fill  up 
the  interstices  with  needle-work,  according  to  fancy. 

Again,  some  attention  is,  or  was  formerly,  given  to  laec 
"  applying."  To  "  apply  "  is  to  sew  the  sprig  on  the  groundworic, 
instead  of  working  it  on  the  pillow.  The  past  tense  has  been 
used  with  reference  to  these   schools,  because  there  are  only 
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perhaps  a  dozen  of  them  remaining.  A  few  years  ago  there 
were  some  sixty,  or  more ;  while  lace  was  made  in  almost  every 
cottage.  This  decrease  is  due  partly  to  bad  trade,  partly  to  the 
Edacation  Act,  which  now  gathers  children  into  the  Board,  or 
other  educational  schools  until  they  have  reached  a  certain  age, 
and  to  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  which  restricts  the  work 
of  the  very  young.  The  feet  that  the  mistress  of  a  lace-school 
has  the  right  of  access  to,  and  control  over,  the  room  in  which 
the  children  are  taught,  constitutes  the  place  a  workshop  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act — ^no  matter  what  the  relation  between 
the  employed  children  and  the  employing  mistress  may  be 
in  other  respects.  And  the  peculiarity  is,  that  to  the  relation 
between  teacher  and  pupil  is  added  that  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed. The  latter,  tnerefore,  pay  instead  of  being  paid,  the 
amount  decreasing  as  the  proficiency  of  the  pupil  advances. 

In  Honiton  lace-making,  those  children  who  are  not  apprenticed 
pay  about  Is,  per  week  for  the  first  three  months,  and  6d.  per  week 
for  the  second  three  months,  the  mothers  having  the  children's 
work.  After  the  six  months,  the  children  would  pay  somewhat 
less,  according  to  the  amount  of  teaching  required,  the  mothers 
still  having  tne  work. 

Children  are  apprenticed  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  this  case 
the  work  is  retained  by  the  mistress. 

In  the  point  lace,  the  children  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  the 
mistress — ^tney  ffive  their  work  for  the  teaching  during  a  month 
or  more ;  after  tnat  time  the  mistress  pays  them  by  the  piece. 

Where,  no  longer  as  learners,  the  older  girls  and  women 
work  together  for  a  cottage  employer,  their  earnings  are,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  but  small — perhaps  a  shilling  a  day  is  above 
the  average ;  and  there  are  not  a  few,  who,  without  home  or 
family  connection,  manage  to  support  themselves  upon  this. 
Allowing,  what  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  neighbours  are  willing 
to  lend  a  hewing  hand,  and  that  a  little  weak  tea,  with  a  herring 
or  an  occasional  scrap  of  bacon,  form  the  luxuries  of  their  diet, 
one  can  hardly  understand  how  health  and  strength  are  main- 
tained, while  a  smart  hat  and  dress  are  invariab^  forthcoming 
for  Sunday. 

Moreover,  these  wages,  small  already,  are  not  likely  to  have 
their  purchasing  power  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
truck  system,  in  however  modified  a  form.  If  we  omit  the 
cases  where  lace  is  ordered  by  letter  from  a  distance,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  bought  either  by  lace  merchants  or  by  petty 
tradesmen  on  the  spot.  Both  of  these  classes  pay  more  or 
less  in  goods.  One  of  the  largest  merchants  used  to  pay 
somewhere  about  ten  per  cent,  in  tea  or  some  other  commodity, 
while  for  him  to  make  the  whole  of  a  payment  in  money  was 
extremely  exceptional.  Yet,  this  was  an  excellent  man, 
generally   respected    by   the  lace-makers;     and   his   death  half 
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mhied  the  neigfaboorhood.  Im  the  windows  of  the  village  shops, 
very  pombly  side  by  side  with  packets  of  dips  and  botdes  of 
brainlv-ballB,  may  be  seen  {neoes  of  lace,  of  fine  texture  and 
gracend  design.  These  the  shc^eeper  will  have  taken  fawn 
the  makers  in  exchange  for  his  groceries,  etc.  Where  money 
akme  passes,  the  price  is  said  to  be  considerably  lowered ;  aod 
the  worse  the  state  <ff  ihe  lace  trade,  the  greater  is  the 
amomit  of  truck. 

To  return  to  the  schools  (with  the  mention  of  which  this  paper 
was  begun)  it  seems  almost  a  pity  that  they  should  have  so 
nearly  disappeared.  No  doubt  they  contributed  to  an  educa- 
tional destitution  which  is  now  being  remedied.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  children  began  work  at  far  too  early  an  age;  bat 
this  premature  employment  was  gradually  being  corrected  by 
local  disapprobation.  Beyond  this,  there  was  ai>i)arently  no  great 
harm  in  them.  To  an  observer  coming  from  that  great 
Midland  district,  where  the  machine  turns  out  its  endless 
lengths  of  a  similar,  but  less  graceful  and  much  coarser  &bric, 
the  very  reverse  would  seem  to  be  the  case.  There,  the  gaunt, 
grimy  exteriors  of  the  older  factories,  with  their  numberless 
stories,  their  ever-clanking  machines,  and  their  swarms  of 
pallid,  rough-tongued,  and  restless  children,  suggested  evils  from 
overwork,  insanitary  evils,  and  educational  evils.  Here,  hard  by 
ruddy  cliffs  and  a  blue  sea,  children  and  girls,  looking,  as  has 
been  said,  "rosy  as  the  apples  of  their  native  orchards,"  were  set 
to  learn  a  kind  of  work,  which  seemed  not  ill-suited  to  their 
years,  and  which,  if  not  learnt  early,  could  not,  it  was  main- 
tained, be  learnt  at  all.  Progress  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
has  destroyed  many  a  pretty  picj^ure,  when  it  banished  the 
little  lace  pupils  from  the  cottage  interiors  to  the  cold  four 
walls  of  the  omnivorous  Board  School. 

F.  H.  w. 
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Welcome,  new  month,  for  good  news  borne 
To  us,  whose  faces  sad  and  pale 
With  looking  on  dark  winter's  veil, 

Now  flush  with  doubtful  dreams  of  mom  - 

Slow  herald  of  sweet  sunny  hours  I 
About  thy  feet  prophetic  shine 
Faint  snowdrops,  cold  and  fair,  first  sign 

Of  a  warm  world  of  future  flowers. 

Of  summer  songs  a  welcome  pledge 
Falls  from  the  skyward-soaring  lark  ; 
Thou  givest  us  bail  of  dying  dark. 

In  hazel  calkins  on  the  hedge. 

The  mute  thin  gnats,  which  mazy  choirs 
About  some  icy  pool  entwine. 
Foretell  the  purple  summer's  shine 

Must  follow  soon  thy  far  faint  fires. 

The  roaring  rivers  rushing  down. 
Bom  of  long  silent  mountain-snows. 
Leave  beds  for  many  a  ruddy  rose 

Behind  their  torrents  broad  and  brown. 

The  brawling  brooks  now  break  their  bands, 
And  hasten  with  unfettered  feet 
To  whisper,  with  low  laugh  and  sweet. 

Of  new  delights  to  longing  lands. 

Thou  warmest  life  from  winter's  tomb 
All  votaries  of  chill  despair 
May  read  their  lesson,  in  thy  fair 

Olad  gospel,  sent  in  days  of  gloom. 
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I  HAVE  had  some  experience  of  our  coloured  brethren — ^Africans, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west ;  the  aboriginal  Australian ;  Torres 
Straits,  and  most  of  the  South  Sea  Island  groups ;  and,  first 
amongst  them  all,  I  place  the  Samoan.  How  we  live  and  learn ! 
How  often  have  I  condemned  these  coloured  races,  and  now, 
another  chapter  have  I  to  add,  another  lesson  learnt  in  the 
classification  of  man  in  this  world.  Apia,  in  the  island  of  Upolo, 
Samoa,  or  Navigator  ffroup,  situated  in  about  14**  south,  and  171^* 
west  longitude,  of  iimich  **The  Earl  and  the  Doctor"  write  so 
prettily.  Yes !  there  was  the  same  harbour,  the  same  reef,  with 
the  same  snow-like-looking  foam,  as  the  water  broke  over  the 
edge ;  the  same  cocoa  trees,  European  houses,  red  hjbiseus,  and 
hills  towering  behind,  covered  with  magnificent  tropical  foliage ; 
— all  just  as  they  wrote  it ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
now,  or  with  what  they  have  expressed,  I  am  only  going  to 
write  my  experience  and  what  I  saw  and  learnt  in  1873. 

The  town  of  Apia,  as  ^4ewed  fi-om  the  harbour,  is  very  pretty 
— even  the  European  buildings  of  stone,  &c.,  looked  picturesque, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  struck 
me  as  being  utterly  out  of  place,  being  a  massive  stone  (though 
small)  structure,  looking  hard,  coarse,  and  forbidding.  How 
boiled  the  poor  things  must  be  going  through  the  long  monotony^f 
a  full  Roman  Catholic  service  ? — darkness  within,  incense  burning, 
a  tropical  heat  without,  and  no  outlet  or  inlet.  The  eye  will 
not  rest  on  it  long,  but  ranges  over  the  gradually  rising  hills,  a 
range  of  which  forms  the  backgroimd,  and  goes  stretching  away 
covered  with  the  rich  tropical  foliage,  flowers,  bread-fiiiit,  cocoa- 
nut,  and  the  white  foliage  of  the  candle-nut.  Ferns  and  palms 
fill  up  the  spaces,  and  amongst  it  all  are  scattered  the  huta 
of  the  natives ;  and,  with  the  air  soft  and  dreamy,  a  landscape 
is  presented  equal  to  some  of  the  far-famed. 

Of  the  white,  or  foreign,  residents,  I  saw  but  little,  preferring, 
as  my  stay  was  short,  to  see  the  country  and  its  native  inhabi- 
tants ;  but,  of  the  whites  I  did  see,  from  each  I  found  a  hearty 
welcome  and  pressing  invitations  for  the  future,  as  well  as  all  one 
could  desire  in  the  present.  On  landing,  therefore,  we,  with  a 
guide,  started  for  a  walk  through  the  bush  and  scrub,  with  the 
l>rolific  bread-fruit  trees  abounding,  also  the  bright  scarlet 
hybiscus,  the  really  beautiful  convolvulus,  and  the  bright  green 
foliage  ;  when,  having  come  to  a  most  charming  bathing-pool,  we 
prepared  to  bathe,  plunging  in  oflF  a  height  of  twenty  feet — for 
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the  native  boys  like  diving,  and  had  raised  a  scaflfold  with  parallel 
planks,  or  bars  rather,  at  different  heights,  to  spring  from.  This 
enjoyed,  we  returned. 

The  evening  I  spent  at  the  house  of  a  great  rascal,  but  with  the 
prettiest  daughter  in  all  Apia — a.  really  pretty  girl   of  fifteen. 
Here  we  were  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of  the  kava  bowl,  and 
LommS  lommS.    "  The  Earl  and  the  Doctor  **  have  so  well  described 
the  preparation  and  taste  of  the  former  that  nothing  is  left  to 
add  ;  but  as  some  of  my  readers  may  not  have  read  South  Sea 
Bubbles^  I  will  give  them  a  description.     The  drinking  the  kava 
is  a  ceremony — or,  rather,  is  accompanied  by  ceremonious  acts ; 
behold  us  then  seated  round  the  bowl,  in  small  knots,  according 
to  our  state.     The  kava  is  brought  in  scraped  and  clean  (the  root 
is  the  only  portion  used),  and  then  chewed  by  one  of  the  number 
present.     It  is  immaterial  who  does  this,  but,  generally,  one  of 
the  household,  an  eye  being  given  to  a  healthy  person — (I  must 
here  say  we  particularly  requested  the  fair  daughter  of  the  house 
might  be  allowed  to  do  the  chewing  part,  and  she  did).     \\Tiile 
doing  so  no  saliva  taints  it,  but  from  practice  they  are  enabled  to 
bruise  only  the  root  without  mixing  it  with  their  moisture.     This 
done,    it   is  placed   in    the  kava    bowl,    water   is    added,    and 
with   a    quantity  of  cocoa-nut  fibre    they  wash  it   roimd   and 
round   the  bowl,  rinsing  it  through  the  fibre,  wringing  it   out, 
and  thus  thoroughly  make  the  drink.     While  this  rinsing  and 
wringing  goes  on  they  chant  some  ancient  song,  and  during  its 
progress  you  may  not  speak,  laugh,  or  disturb  the  ceremony. 
That  over,  a  half  cocoa-nut  shell  is  filled  and  brought  to  the  guest 
of  the  highest  rank,  who  takes  it,  drinks  it,  and  empties  it  (this  is 
necessary).     Applause  follows,  with  clapping  of  hands.     The  bowl 
then  goes  round  according  to  seniority,  the  applause  lessening,  the 
big  chiefs  only  applauding  to  an  equal  or  one  of  higher  rank,  and, 
if  many  are  present,  the  "  crowd  "  get  none.     Each  indicates  his 
turn  by  a  clap  of  the  hands.     After  the  ceremony-bowl,  smoking 
and  talking  goes  on,  and  at  intervals  the  bowl  is  passed  to  you. 
A  soapy,  peppery  astringent  was  my  idea  of  kava.     I  heard  that, 
if   drank  to  excess,  it  causes   the    legs   to  become   helpless ;  I 
also  heard  that  it  coimteracts  the  immediate  effects  of  too  much 
alcohol.    I  must  now  pass  to  the  LommS  lomme^  which  is  not 
noticed  in  South  Sea  Bubbles.     This  is  not  a  ceremony,  but  a 
most  soothing,  dry  shampoo,  and  when  .hot,  tired,  or  headachy, 
an    infallible    remedy;    the    old    Samoan    ladies  indulge   in  it 
to  a  great  extent.     First,  all  Samoans    sit   cross-legged  like   a 
tailor,  or  one  leg  doubled  underneath  at  least;  the  ladies,  in 
addition,  have   a  custom   of  nursing    one   leg.      For  instance, 
suppose  you    sit  on   the  ground  with  your  left  leg  doubled-up 
underneath  you,  then  put  the  ancle  of  your  right  on  your  left 
thigh,  and  you  will  then  be  sitting  a  la  Samoan.     To  be  Lomme 
lomnU  you  lie  down  on  your  back  or  side,  place  your  head  on  the 
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operator's  lap  (or  on  the  bamboo  rest  they  use  as  a  pillow),  and 
the  fair  one  commences  something  aftir  a  haircutter  sham- 
pooing, only  without  water  or  other  ingredient.  Then  she  softly 
drums  on  your  forehead,  strokes  it,  returns  to  the  head,  goes  all 
over  it,  and  so  continues  until  you  fall  into  a  delightful  slumber. 
Should  you  wish  to  sleep  on,  it  is  well  to  take  the  bamboo  rest, 
as,  otherwise,  if  you  use  the  operator's  lap,  no  sooner  are  you 
unconscious  than  she  jumps  up  and  is  off.  The  pretty  Faitasia 
first  initiated  me,  and  I  have  her  name  in  her  own  handwriting, 
her  ring,  or  one  of  them — for  she  gave  away  several — on  my 
finger.  She  certainly  was  the  prettiest  brown  maiden  I  have  seen 
(not  even  excepting  my  little  pet,  Loe,  sister  to  the  great  head 
chief  and  judge  of  Apia,  Patioli,  of  both  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
presently).     Faitasia  was,  I  am  afraid,  a  dreadful  flirt. 

The  next  morning  early,  I  landed  to  scour  some  parts  of  the 
island,  and  finding  ourselves  near  the  king's  house,  called  on 
him— (I  should  say  the  title  king  was  nominal).  He  was  a 
young  man,  not  over  twenty-five,  and  named  Malietoa.  i.e.,  great 
fighting  man — he,  with  Patioli's  father,  Puli  Puli,  and  Suemanu- 
tafa,  formed  the  head  of  the  Suemasaga,  or  "small  party," — 
in  the  late  war  of  succession,  lasting  over  three  years,  against 
Sumua,  PuH,  and  Affra,  or  "  large  party,"  headed  by  Malietoa's 
uncle.  The  queen,  the  aunt  of  Malietoa,  was  the  bond  fi^^  real 
sovereign,  but  had  resigned  in  favor  of  her  nephew: — she  was 
a  dear  kind  soul,  brimming  with  affection  and  good  humour. 
We  only  paid  them  a  passing  visit,  so  that  there  was  no  cere- 
mony, and  the  kava  was  not  passed  round.  They  apologised 
for  not  entertaining  us,  but  said  it  was  our  doing — coming  so 
early  (7.30  a.m.)  and  without  warning.  After  a  little  conver- 
sation we  left,  and  continued  our  walk  through  the  bush,  until 
we  came  to  a  plantation,  and,  there  under  an  orange  tree,  camped 
and  ate  our  fill  of  the  fruit.  While  so  doing,  the  owner  accosted 
us,  and  very  politely  invited  us  to  come  round  to  the  front, 
where  finer  fruit  grew,  and  also  offered  us  the  hospitality  of 
his  house ;  this,  however,  we  declined,  being  sufficiently  rested. 
After  some  useful  and  interesting  conversation,  we  com- 
menced our  return  by  a  circuitous  route — through  plantations 
of  plantains,  bananas,  yams,  taro,  bread-fruit,  etc.,  all  growing 
in  abundance ;  no  wonder  the  Samoan  works  not,  where  his 
food  literally  falls  into  his  mouth.  Samoa  is  a  lovely  island, 
if  this  walk  is  a  specimen — spaces  of  tableland,  hills  and  valleys 
covered  with  nature's  growth,  and  prolific  in  edibles.  Through 
all  we  walked  until  we  reached  the  Consul's  house — whom  we 
visited,    and   found   most  hospitable,   kind,   and  conversatioiMil, 

fiving  us  much  general  information  of  the  island,  and  its  in- 
abitants.  He  has  a  nice  house,  situated  some  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  inland,  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  with  green  grass 
sloping  away  down  to  a  maize-field ;  aflier  which  the  view  goes 
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stretching  away  over  many  a  wOd  scrub,  brush  and  tree,  all 
green — ever  green — until  you  see  the  sea  bubbling  and  spark- 
ling-  in  the  distance.  The  first  half-hour  I  spent  in  his  house 
was  something  quite  delightful — a  glorious,  soft,  cool  breeze  con- 
tinually playing  on  one.  After  six  hours'  walking  under  a  tropi- 
cal sun,  hot,  thirsty,  and  perspiring,  the  change  was  most  agreeable. 
After  accepting  the  hospitality  of  his  house,  the  Consul  gave  us  two 
guides  to  show  us  the  way  to  a  cascade  (not  "The  Earl  and  the 
Doctor's  "  cascade),  where  we  purposed  bathing.  Another  hot  tramp 
brought  us  at  last  to  a  sublime  spot;  for  coming  out  suddenly  - 
through  the  bush  into  the  open,  we  saw  at  our  feet  an  apparently 
calm,  though  running  stream,  with  here  and  there  deep  pools, 
lying  in  a  cool,  lazy  manner  in  the  shade,  as  if  they  felt  the  sun 
too  hot  for  action.  The  tropical  foliage  all  around ! — but,  I  am 
forgetting  for  what  we  came  here.  Following  therefore  this  stream 
that  looked  so  lazy,  we  came  upon  a  twenty-feet  fall,  over  which 
the  water  flowed  in  an  inmiense  volrmne,  so  loud  and  large 
as  to  prevent  your  hearing  another  speak : — foaming  and  frothing, 
it  poured  itself  into  a  deep,  black  pool  below,  over  lava  sides ; 
while  all  around  grew  the  largest  and  greenest  ferns  I  have 
ever  seen,  making  with  the  trees  overhead  a  perfect  arbour, 
cool,  refreshing  and  delightful.  We  soon,  however,  gave  up  admira- 
tion for  action,  and  were  plunging  into  the  black  mass ;  and  there 
we  stopped  swimming,  floating,  talking,  and  thinking  life  is 
not  all  disagreeables,  while  the  roar  of  the  waterfall,  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds,  and  the  constant  sibilation  of  the  insects, 
formed  no  impleasant  accompaniment. 

On  our  return  to  Apia,  an  iminS^  or  native  dance,  was  about 
to  take  place,  and  so  to  the  imvnS  house  we  went;  here 
again,  however,  I  am  rather  forestalled  by  "The  Earl  and  the 
Doctor."  The  graceful  movements  of  the  girls  could  put 
many  an  English  maiden  in  the  background,  where  figure  and 
natural  grace  of  motion  were  the  objects  of  competition.  They 
won  from  us  continued  applause.  My  little  pet  Loe  was  there 
robed  in  much  and  particular  tappa^  for  Loe  is  a  real 
princess,  and  has  land  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  is,  withal,  an 
heiress,  though  now  but  a  child  of  ten  years.  Pretty  Faitasia 
was  the  leader  in  the  dances,  and  produced  much  laughter  by 
picking  two  elderly  English  oflBcers  from  the  man  of  war  in 
the  harbour,  as  the  ones  to  dance  to  in  the  pigeon  and  kid 
dances,  spoken  of  in  South  Sea  Bubbles. 

The  next  day  a  great  number  of  chiefs  and  their  wives  and 
families  went  on  board  the  man-of-war,  and  I  could  but  notice 
the  good  taste  with  which  all  infants  of  a  tender  age  were  left 
at  home.  A  great  giving  away  and  exchanging  of  tappa  for 
sheets,  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  etc.,  went  on,  and  in  the 
evening  I  visited  Patioli.  He  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  race, 
standing  six  feet  high,  and  measuring  forty-three  inches  round 
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the  chest,  nineteen  round  the  calf,  and  fifteen  the  upper  arm. 
He  is  a  great  warrior,  clever  and  intellectual.  He  both  writes 
and  spe^s  English.  He  repeatedly  said,  speaking  of  the  white 
traders,  that,  if  he  could  only  go  to  England,  and  see  and  talk  to 
our  countrymen,  he  would  learn  and  know  all  that  a  white  man 
does,  and  would  not  then  be  imposed  upon  by  those  who  come 
there  and  tell  him  lies. 

There  is,  distant  from  Apia   seventeen   miles,   a   lake   called 
Lanto,  which  is  situated  2450   feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  way  to  it  lies  through  the  bush — the   only  thing  of  note 
being  the  quantity  of  water-trees  ;  we  met  with  quite  sufficient 
to  supply  our  party.     It  is  not  actually  a  tree^   but  a  parasite 
that  attaches   itself  to  large  trees  so  firmly  as  in  time  to  eat 
into  them  and  kill  them.     Lop  oflF  about  four  feet  of  the  parasite, 
hold  it  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  you   will   obtain 
about  a  cupful  of  good,  fresh  drinking-water.     One  remembrance 
I  carried  away — the  extraordinary  nature   of  the  native  dances 
which  our  guides  and  bearers  gave   us  the  night  we  encamped 
out.     We  had  chosen  an  open  patch  of    grass  near  a  stream; 
a  large  fire  was  made,  lighting  up  the  whole  surrounding  scrub, 
tinting  the  trees  and  throwing  them  into  all  sorts  of  grotesque 
forms;  the   tent,  with   all   of  us    lying   smoking;  the   running 
stream,  like  liquid  silver  flowing  past ;  the  natives,  all  dressed 
in   evergreens,  jimiping,  bending,  yelling,   now  with  a  forward 
spring,  now  back,  now  wholly  turning  into  an  aside  movement, 
but  all  as  one   imitating   battle,   hunting,  and  other  war  cere- 
monies ;  their  perfect  time  and  wonderful  activity  all  combined 
to  make  as  weird  though  exciting  a  scene  as  anyone  is  likely 
to  see  anywhere.     We,  however,  shortly  coiled  to  rest,  but  those 
lively  ones,  the  mosquitos,  relieved  us,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
the  night,  of    going  to   sleep.      A   short  though   steep  ascent 
next  day  brought   us   to  the   lake.      On  account  of  its  being 
densely  surrounded  by  trees,  we  were  on  its  limits   before  we 
well  knew  it.     To  see  it,  therefore,  we  swam  out  into  the  middle ; 
it  appeared  about  a  mile  in  circumference  ;   Pandanus  trees  all 
round,  and  about  four  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea.    The 
basin   must  be  an   extinct  crater.    Another  crater  close  to  we 
also  visited ;     this,  however,   had   no  water,  but  looked  like  a 
large  amphitheatre.     We  returned  that  afternoon,  and  spent  the 
evening  amongst  our  Samoan  friends — for  we  were  to  leave  on 
the  morrow.     We  had  some  good  fun,  and  slept  at  Patioli's  until 
morning  ;  each  occupant  having  a  small  lappa  tent  to  himself 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  (and  right  cool  and   comfortable  it 
was),  mats  for  a  bed,  an  English  pillow,  and  our  enemies,  the 
mosquitos,  outside.     In  the  morning  we  rose,  and  bidding  all 
good-bye,  went  on  board,  and  sailed  for  Australia. 

The  Samoans,  as  a  race,  are  fine,  tall,  muscular-looking  men, 
full  of  good-humour  and  fun;  very  lazy,  never  working  except 
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when  obliged.  They  sleep  their  time  away,  or  walk  as  if  the 
earth  was  made  to  be  walked  on  instead  of  tilled.  They, 
however,  have  some  cause,  for  "sufficient  for  the  day"  is  their 
motto,  and  bread-fruit  grows  at  their  doors ;  as  for  fish  they  have 
only  to  go  out  on  their  reefs  at  low-water  and  pick  them  up. 
Kava,  tappa,  taro,  banana  they  cultivate,  but  these  grow  most 
abundantly,  and  require  only  to  be  kept  cleared,  pruned,  and 
the  taro  wet.  In  themselves  they  are  very  clean,  sweet  and  fond 
of  water  and  washing.  Their  great  weakness  is  their  hair,  which 
they  grow,  in  time  of  war,  standing  stiflF  up,  and  out,  and  all 
round,  some  three  or  four  feet  from  the  head,  and  tinted  with 
a  golden  brown.  The  girls  give  theirs  up  to  the  chiefs  to  add 
to  their  vanity.  All  the  hair  is  tinted  golden,  or  rather  a  golden- 
brown,  caused  by  the  lime  they  use  for  the  double  purpose  of 
cleanliness  and  producing  this  wonderftd  effect. 

These  people  are  very  gentle  and  simple,  with  much  of  nature's 
nobility;  their  manner  polite,  hospitable,  polished,  and  even 
aristocratic  amongst  the  big  chiefs.  It  is  an  insult  to  stand  in 
your  presence,  they  always  sit — that  is,  when  before  a  superior  or 
a  guest.  In  speaking,  they  have  three  modes  of  address — to  the 
ordinary  native ;  to  the  petty  chiefs  and  sons  of  big  chiefs ;  and 
to  the  great  chiefs.  They  are  grave  and  composed  in  council, 
speaking  eloquently  and  in  simile,  with  great  force  of  argument ; 
they  do  not  become  excited  in  controversy,  or  gesticulate ;  and 
the  Consul  told  me  they  are  wonderful  speakers  and  debaters, 
taking  a  subject  and  sifting  it  in  all  its  bearings,  easily,  effec- 
tively, and  without  missing  a  point.  They  walk  erect  and 
proudly,  with  much  stateliness  of  manner,  but  they  can  laugh 
and  talk,  and  appreciate  a  joke  in  its  place  as  much  as  a 
European.  The  island,  as  I  have  said,  is  lovely — rich  in  culture 
and  in  nature's  beauty,  with  wonderful  tints  and  shades,  valleys 
and  hills,  plains  and  streams.  Their  language  is  the  prettiest 
of  all  the  South  Sea  Islanders — not  unlike  Italian  in  soimd  when 
spoken  quickly  by  the  younger  ones.  Good-bye,  little  Loe ; 
good-bye,  Faitasia ;  good-bye,  Patioli.  I  have  much  enjoyed  my 
short  stay  at  Apia,  and  have  carried  away  many  thoughts  and 
remembrances  of  what  is  nice,  pretty,  and  agreeable. 

Their  alphabet  consists  of  only  fourteen  letters — 

A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  fa,  qua,  la,  mo,  nu,  pi,  sa,  li,  and  vi. 
These  make  the  Samoese  numbers — 

1.  tasi.                              6.  ono.  ii.  male-tasi. 

2.  lua.                               7.  fitu.  12.  male-lua,  and  so  on  to  20. 

3.  tolu.                              8.  valu.  2a  lua-fulu. 

4.  fa.  9.  iva.  21.  loa-fuln-a-male-tasi,   and 

5.  lima.  10.  se-fulu  ^                            so  on  to  30. 

40,  50,  to  100  being  formed  in  the  same  manner. 
100.  tasi-le-se-lau.  icx».  tasi-le-afe. 
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Chapter  X. 

BALE   COPPICE. 

The  cob  has  distanced  his  more  majestic  stable  brethren  in  the 
landau,  and  the  consequence  is,  Ethel  finds  herself  dashing  up  to 
the  group  of  six  expectant,  hungry  men,  with  the  air  of  being  so 
eager  to  join  them  that  she  has  outstripped  conventionality,  and 
left  her  chaperons  behind  her. 

The  clear,  bright,  dark  face  lights  up  radiantly,  and  the  soft, 
dark  velvet  eyes  are  lustrous  with  a  variety  of  deeply-stirred 
feelings,  as,  foremost  among  the  group  of  men,  the  girl  recognises 
Lord  Kenmare.  8he  cannot  help  feeling  pleased  at  the  warm 
pleasure  with  which  he  comes  to  greet  her.  She  cannot  help 
feeling  flattered  at  the  flattering  hearts  and  lip-honoage  he  renders 
her.  She  cannot  help  being  proud  of  the  pride  he  takes  in 
showing  all  those  who  care  to  see  it,  that  his  devotion  to  Ethel 
Heatherley  is  unaltered. 

He  is  by  the  side  of  the  Norfolk  cart  the  moment  the  cob  stojis, 
doflBng  his  hat  low  to  the  young  lady,  whose  pretty  blushes  might 
pass  for  the  red  flag  of  love  in  the  eyes  of  one  less  keen  to  detect 
the  truth  than  he  is. 

"  May  I  introduce  my  father  to  you  ?  "  he  asks,  and  presently 
Ethel  feels  her  hand  taken  very  kindly  by  a  handsome  old  gentle- 
man, who  is  merely  a  splendidly-matured  edition  of  Kenmare. 

("  This  is  the  obstacle  to  my  wishes  with  regard  to  Caroline") 
Lord  Monkstown  thinks,  and  he  resolves  to  ignore  Kenmare's 
infatuation  altogether,  since  the  latter  has  never  confided  the 
name  of  the  object  of  it  to  the  paternal  ear. 

("  The  boy  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  ")  the  father  says  to 
himself  as  Ethel  springs  out  of  the  trap,  and  Kenmare  at  once  en- 
deavours to  draw  her  away  from  the  others  "  to  look  at  a  view  of 
Boyne  Gate  firom  the  other  end  of  the  coppice."  But  Lord  Monks- 
town  does  not  think  this  angrily,  by  any  means.  He  is  not  dis- 
pleased that  his  son's  first  serious  heart-affection  should  have  been 
given  him  by  a  girl  who  would  so  gracefully  wear  the  title  and 
coronet  of  a  marchioness  as  Ethel.  "It  must  never  be  with 
Kenmare,  but  she  amjily  justifies  the  boy's  admiration  for  her, 
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and  desire  to  have  her,"  the  old  nobleman — who  prides  himself  upon 
estimating  women  correctly,  and  specially  plumes  himself  on  the 
aptitude  of  his  power  of  discerning  whether  or  not  they  are  fitted 
by    natiure   and   habit   to   hold   high  places — thinks.     "  It  must 

never   be ^with  Kenmare ;    but  if  he  gets  over  it,  or  rather 

whem  he  gets  over  it" — Lord  Monkstown  checks  even  his  thoughts 
at  this  juncture,  but  they  have  run  away  with  him  far  enough  for 
it  to  be  nearly  a  certainty  that  if  Ethel  is  ambitious  only,  her 
ambition  may  be  gratified  by  another  than  Kenmare ! 

That  something  of  this  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  long,  admiring 
gaze  which  the  old  gentleman  sends  after  the  supple,  erect  figure 
which  is  stepping  along  so  lightly  in  the  distance  by  the  side  of 
his  son,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Fanny  Templeton 
feels  impelled  to  say  as  soon  as  an  introduction  enables  her  to 
address  Lord  Monkstown : 

''  Have  you  never  seen  my  pretty  friend  before  ?  " 
"  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Heatherley 
until  to  day,"  he  replies. 

"  Ah !  your  son  has  the  advantage  of  you  in  that  respect  at 
least,"  Fanny  says,  putting  on  a  look  of  tender  regard  for  the 
young  girl,  whom  she  would  willingly  obliterate  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  at  the  present  moment,  were  such  a  course  feasible  without 
unpleasant  results  to  herself.  Then,  as  Lord  Monkstown  acquiesces 
in  her  statement  that  his  own  son  has  the  advantage  of  him, 
Fanny  goes  on — 

"  Lord  Kenmare  and  Miss  Heatherly  are  quite  old  friends,  and 
would  have  been  something  more,  I  have  heard,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  prior  claims  of  Mr.  Walter  Gifford." 

**  Indeed  ! " — Lord  Monkstown  startled  a  Uttle,  not  as  Fanny 
supposes  by  the  suggestion  that  his  son  has  been  in  love  with 
Ethel,  but  by  the  idea  of  any  other  man  being  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  prior  claim  to  her — "  indeed !  and  who  is  Mr.  Walter 
Giflford?" 

"  A  surgeon  in  practice  in  AUerton  Towers,  a  good  sort  of  young 
man,  I  believe,  not  that  I  know  any  thing  of  him,  for,  of  course, 
he's  not  in  our  set." 

"  At  the  same  time  you  are  so  intimate  with  hi^fiancie. 
Lord  Montstown  put  it  in  this  way,  hoping  that  he  may  be  told 
immediately  that  Ethel  is  not  a  Jia/ncee,  but  the  feline  Fanny  has 
no  intention  of  putting  the  noble  mover  out  of  pain  or  suspense 
quickly. 

"  I  am  so  intimate  with  his  JiancSe  because  her  mother  and  the 
Bishop,  my  father,  are  going  to  be  foolish  enough  to  marry  one 
another  in  their  old  age.  Then  she  remembers  that  Lord  Monks- 
town  must  be  the  Bishop's  senior  by  many  a  long  year,  and  adds 
an  amendment : 

"  Not  that  my  father's  age  is  against  the  wisdom  of  the  inten- 
tion, I  don't  think  that  for  a  moment ;  but  Mrs.  Heatherley  is 
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certainly  long  past  the  age  at  which  it  might  have  been  easy  to 
tear  her  from  the  habits  to  which  she  is  wedded,  and  mould 
her  to  a  new  manner  of  life." 

"  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  against  Mrs.  Heatherley's 
prudence,  she  has  shown  it  in  accepting  the  Bishop,  the  Marquis 
says,  smiling,  and,  as  he  speaks,  the  landau  with  its  highly  esteemed 
cargo  comes  lumbering  up  respectably,  and  kind  Uttle  Fanny  is 
unable  to  put  any  more  pins  into  the  noble  pincushion  for  the 
time. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Heatherley  comes  into  collision  with  Lord 
Monkstown  she  understands  that  she  must  renounce  her  inten- 
tion of  creating  a  paternal  regard  for  Ethel  in  his  heart.  He  is 
no  "  heavy  father  "  to  hold  out  against  the  projected  union  of 
the  young  people,  for  whom  she  is  scheming,  for  a  time,  and 
then  to  endow  them  with  coimtless  thousands  and  his  blessing. 
He,  is  on  the  contrary,  a  fine,  handsome,  rather  vain,  attractive, 
rather  selfish  man,  wno  banishes  his  age  as  much  from  his  own 
mind,  and  from  the  sight  of  other  people,  as  possible.  A  man  in 
whom  the  pride  of  life  is  still  strong  enough  for  it  to  be  extremely 
probable  that  he  will  prefer  having  a  beautiful,  penniless  young 
wife  for  himself,  to  permitting  his  son  to  enjoy  the  luxury. 

All  this  is  so  patent  to  Mrs.  Heatherley,  that  she,  being  in  her 
own  eyes  a  still  young  and  remarkably  pretty  woman,  is  almost 
disposed  to  regret  that  the  proclamation  of  her  victory  over  the 
Bishop  has  gone  forth.  Her  unfailing  instinct  for  the  fitness  of 
things  tells  her  that  she  would  have  made  a  better  marchioness 
than  she  will  a  bishop-ess.  But  as  this  is  not  in  the  alterable 
order  of  things,  Mrs.  Heatherley  makes  up  her  mind  to  succumb 
to  the  inevitable,  graciously  and  gracefully. 

She  still  has  a  trump  card  in  her  hand !  Ethel  is  "  the  most 
marriagable  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  if  only  she  can  be  induced 
to  marry,"  she  tells  herself;  and  then  she  looks  at  the  Marquis 
and  makes  plans ! 

**  Dear  old  man ! — so  distinguished-looking  1  After  all,  there's 
nothing  finer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  a  real  Irish  gentle- 
man. And  the  Marquis  of  Monkstown  may  safely  challenge 
criticism.  An  old  man's  darling  !  What  better  fortune  for  a 
fortuneless  girl  can  be  desired?  An  old  man's  darling!  And 
that  old  man  a  venerable  Adonis  and  a  marquis  !  " 

"  My  daughter  is  such  a  perfect  child  of  nature,  that  she  forgets 
other  people  may  animadvert  upon  her  conduct ;  she  treats  Lord 
Kenmare  with  the  simple  famiUarity  she  would  shew  towards  a 
younger  brother;  forgetting  that  unkind  eyes  may  see  more  in 
her  manner  than  she  means,  and  unkind  tongues  mention  it." 

Mrs.  Heatherley  says  this  in  plaintively  apologetic  accents  to 
Lord  Monkstown,  in  a  brief  interval — during  which  she  has  him 
entirely  to  herself — while  the  limcheon  is  being  spread.  It  is  not 
through  neglecting  the  Bishop  that  this  opportunity  arises,  but 
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rather  that  he  is  allowing  himself  to  be  absorbed  by  a  communi- 
cation his  daughter  has  just  made  to  him. 

"  Papa,"  Fanny  says,  as  she  sees  Mrs.  Heatherley  preparing  to 
melt  Lord  Monkstown,  "  I  want  to  shew  you  a  fern  that  we  ought 
to  have  for  our  grates,  it  spreads  so  beautifully."  Then,  while  the 
Bishop  is  looking  in  blind  confidence  for  the  fern,  in  the  direction 
his  daughter  incficates,  she  stabs  him  ruthlessly  : 

"  Papa,  do  you  know  that  woman  is  hopelessly,  irretrievably, 
scandalously  in  debt  ?  " 

"I  don't  beheve — I  mean  what  woman  are  you  speaking 
about  ?  "  he  says,  wincing  pitifully  imder  the  pain,  but  struggling 
still  to  preserve  an  air  of  composure. 

**  You  know  I  can  only  mean  Mrs.  Heatherley." 
**  And  you  know  Mrs.  Heatherley  is  to  be  my  wife,  Fanny ;  I 
can't  listen  to  gossip  about  her,  even  from  you." 

"  But  the  gossip  is  true.  Papa ;  I  have  heard  to-day,  on  excellent 
authority,  tnat  Mrs.  Heatherley  is  only  marrying  you  because 
she  has  wasted  her  daughter's  substance  and  her  own;  she  is 
nothing  better  than  an  extravagant  pauper." 

"  It  would  be  treason  to  myself  were  I  to  listen  to  such  an  evil 
report,"  the  Bishop  says,  strengthening  himself  in  his  deter- 
mination to  be  staunch  by  the  reflection  that  he  is  too  firmly  in 
IVIrs.  Heatherley's  clutches  ever  to  hope  to  get  out  of  them. 

"  It  is  worse  treason  to  yourself,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  I 
tell  you.  Papa,"  Fanny  persists,  and,  to  do  her  justice,  she  has 
good  grounds  for  what  she  says,  and  is  not  actuated  by  an 
unkinoUly  spirit  towards  Mrs.  Heatherley  only.  It  is  gall  and 
wormwood  to  her  to  think  of  the  widow  as  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  palace,  but  there  is  worse  bitterness  in  the  thought  that 
the  widow  will  bring  no  grist  to  the  mill. 

"  At  any  rate,  enquire  into  her  affairs  before  you  take  the  fatal 
step,  PaiDa,"  she  urges,  and  the  Bishop,  who  has  a  quiet  conviction 
that  he  is  going  to  his  doom  in  making  this  marriage,  promises 
her  that  he  will  "  be  cautious." 

"  At  the  same  time,  understand  that  I  have  every  confidence — 
every  confidence  in  Mrs.  Heatherley,"  he  says,  emphatically — so 
emphatically,  in  fact,  that  he  almost  believes  himself.  But  his 
daughter  faiows  better,  and  in  the  unconvinced  toss  her  head 
gives  there  is  another  dagger-thrust. 

Meanwhile  Ethel  and  Lord  Kenmare  are  looking  at  the  view 
on  the  sheltered  side  of  Bale  Coppice. 

"  Did  you  think  I  should  be  here  to-day  ?  "  he  asks,  when  thev 
have  rounded  a  comer,  and  found  a  bank,  thickly-cushioned  wim 
moss,  to  sit  down  upon. 
"I  didn't  think  about  you  before  I  started." 
**  But,  after  you  had  started,  did  I  come  into  your  head  at  all  ? 
Give  me  that  much  pleasure  at  least — say  you  thought  I  should 
be  here,  and  still  you  came." 
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"  You  were  put  into  my  head  by  Fanny  Templeton  ;  she  told 
me  just  as  we  drove  up  to  you,  that  '  of  course  I  knew  both  your 
father  and  you  were  here  ! '  I  didn't  know,  but  that  was  her  way 
of  putting  it." 

"  I  hope  you'll  like  my  father." 

"I  hope  I  shall,"  Ethel  says,  politely.  It  does  not  seem  a 
matter  of  vital  consequence  whether  she  likes  his  father  or  not, 
but,  as  he  wishes  it,  she  does  not  feel  disposed  to  caAil  at  the 
expression  of  his  desire. 

"  Yes,"  the  yoimg  man  goes  on,  "  I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
you'll  like  my  father,  because  if  you  do  he'll  soon  think  all  the 
world  of  you,  and  the  other  one  will  be  nowhere." 

"  I  don't  want  him  to  think  all  the  world  of  me,"  Ethel  says, 
anxiously,  "  it  would  be  such  a  pity,  such  a  waste  you  know,  if  he 
did  ! — ^^d  who's  the  other  one  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  forgot  you  did'nt  know  about  my  cousin,  Caroline 
Hawtrey ;  she's  the  governor's  craze ;  she's  an  heiress,  and  she's 
his  niece,  and  she's  destined  by  both  her  own  father  and  mine  to 
be  Lady  Kenmare ;  and,  look  here,  Ethel,  whether  you  will  in  time, 
or  not,  I  don't  mean  to  have  it." 

"To  have  what?" 

"  You  know  what — Caroline  for  my  wife ;  "  she's  a  good  little 
thing  meek,  and  gentle,  and  nice-looking;  but,  after  seeing  you, 
and  seeing  what  I  do  in  you,  I  cannot  see  anything  in  her  strong 
enough  to  blot  you  out." 

"  I  think  most  men  fall  in  love  two  or  three  times,  in  a  fenciful 
way,  before  they  meet  the  women  they  marry." 

"I  think  I've  heard  that  remark  made  before,"  he  laughs. 
"Miss  Heatherley,  even  when  you  try  to  be  tame  and  trite 
you're  more  interesting  than  any  other  girl." 

"  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  interesting  to  Mr.  GiflFord  to  keep 
him  true  to  me,"  she  says,  sorrowfully.  "  Just  think ;  I'm  as  fond 
of  him  as  you  are  of — anybody,  and  I've  had  to  give  him  up 
because  he  has  seen  a  girl  he  likes  better  than  me." 

"I  don't  believe  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  don't  believe  he's  tired  of  me  ?"  she  asks 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  do  mean ;  I  wish  I  could  run  him  down 
with  all  my  heart ;  I  wish  I  could  dare  to  say  that  I  think  him  a 
hound.  But  I  don't,  you  see ;  if  anyone  has  told  you  that  he's 
tired  of  you  and  that  he  likes  someone  else  better,  that  someone 
must  have  lied,  because  he  couldn%  you  know  ! — the  thing  isn't 
in  man  *  to  do.' " 

I  think  you're  better  than  anyone  else,  you're  nobler;  you 
can't  imagine  low,  false  things ;  oh !  you  are  so  true,  and  you  are 
so  generous !  "  Ethel  says,  vigorously,  and,  instantly,  she  wishes 
she  had  not  said  it,  for  Ix)rd  Kenmare  takes  heart  of  grace  from 
her  encouragement  to  say : 
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**  You  never  say  a  thing  you  don't  mean,  I've  found  that  out 
about  you ;  and  so,  as  you  mean  you  think  all  these  good  things 
of  me — can't  you,  canH  you  love  me,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could — I  am  an  unfortunate  girl,  I  think.  Lord 
Kenmare,"  she  says,  with  a  sweet  seriousness  that  appeals  to  all 
that  is  noblest  in  his  noble  nature.  "  At  least,"  she  adds, 
hurriedly,  as  if  she  fears  she  were  doing  injustice  to  someone, 
"  I  seem  to  be  unfortunate  just  now,  but,  perhaps,  it's  only 
seeming;  the  two  people  I  think  most  of  in  the  world — the 
two  I  love  the  best  and  want  to  trust  the  most,  *  seem '  to  be, 
getting  away  from  me." 

"  And  one  of  these  is  this  Mr.  Giflford  ?"  he  asks,  with  kindly 
curiosity. 

"  Yes,  one  of  them  is  *  this  Mr.  Gifford,"  as  you  choose  to  call 
him,"  Ethel  says,  perking  her  head  up  in  proud  deprecation  of 
the  depreciation  which  is  implied  in  that  word  "only";  "and  that 
he  should  fall  off,  or  seem  weak  and  wanting,  is  a  trouble  heavy 
enough  to  embitter  my  life,  for  I  thought  him  higher  than 
myself,  you  know,  and " 

She  pauses  suddenly,  and  a  light,  as  of  a  new  revelation,  springs 
up  into  her  face. 

"  I  forgot,"  she  whispers,  bending  her  pretty  head,  with  pretty 
modesty,  "  I  forgot !  the  one  who  has  taken  him  from  me  may  be 
so  much  better  than  me,  that  it  was  only  right  of  him  to  go.". 

This  is  a  view  of  the  case  which  Kenmare  cannot  combat. 
When  Ethel  is  lowly,  she  is  a  beloved  but  still  an  overwhelming 
burden. 

"  But  it  can  never  be  made  to  look  right  that  mother  should 
marry  the  Bishop,"'  Ethel  goes  on,  looking  him  direct  in  the  face, 
in  a  way  that  makes  him  feel  that  it  will  be  idle  on  his  part  to 
utter  a  mere  platitude.  "  It  will  always  look  a  strained  and  in- 
congruous arrangement — and  it  will  be  worse  than  it  looks.  And 
I  can't  bear  it,  for  I  love  my  mother." 

"  She  is  a  free  agent,"  Lord  Kenmare  remarks,  suggestively. 
He  is  afraid  to  assert  anything,  yet  he  wishes  to  show  that  he  has 
a  healthy  yearning  for  information  on  all  points  that  concern 
Miss  Heatherley. 

"  Yes — mother's  a  free  agent,  as  far  as  being  well-off  and  quite 
independent  of  every  one  goes ;  but  mother  has  a  very  gentle  and 
reliant  nature — oh !  she's  ever  so  much  more  inclined  to  yield  and 
to  lean  upon  people  than  I  am." 

"  And  the  Bishop  is  a  good,  massive  leaning-post ! " 

"  That's  just  it ;  dear  mother  has  lived  her  graceftd,  unprotected 
lifelong  enough  for  her  to  have  gained  reliance  on  herself;  but, 
somehow  or  other  she  hasn't  got  it ;  she's  afraid  of  what  people 
may  say  of  her  and  of  me !  as  if  it  mattered !  and  she  fancies 
when  she  is  the  Bishop's  wife  that  we  shall  both  be  founded  on  a 
rock." 
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"If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  fret  myself  about  my  mother^s 
marriage.  The  Bishop's  worst  fault,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  that 
he's  a  deuced  nuisance  to  talk  to ;  and,  if  your  mother  can  stand 
that,  you  needn't  worry  yourself  about  it,  need  you  ?  " 

"'I  often  wonder  what  people  go  on  talking  about  all  throngfa 
the  long  years — for  ever  so  long — for  so  long  as  they  both  do 
live — as,  when  they're  married,  and  all  the  furniture  is  got^  and 
they  know  who's  going  to  call  and  who  isn't,  there  can't  be  much 
more  to  say;"  and  ne  replies,  with  the  decision  that  is  an 
attribute  of  his  age — 

"  They  don't  talk  to  each  other,  you  know." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  husbands  and  wives  don't  talk  to  each 
other  ?  " 

"Not  as  a  rule — but — ^you  and  your  husband  will  be  an  ex- 
ception ;  I  could  go  on  talking  with  you  for  ever  without  feeling 
tired,  or  thinking  that  a  change  would  be  pleasant." 

'•  Ah  I  but  you're  not  my  husband,"  she  says,  lightly,  "  and  if  you 
were  we  should  soon  wear  the  topics  we  have  in  common  thread- 
bare ;  now,  with  a  man  who  had  a  profession,  it  would  be  diflTerent. 
I  should  take  an  interest  in  his  cases,  and  speak  about  them ^ 

" Is  there  any  path  in  life  that  I  can  tread  that  will  awake 

interest  enough  in  you  to  make  me  follow  it,"  he  interrupts, 
eagerly ;  "  I'll  go  in  for  politics  with  my  whole  heart  if  you'll  put 
a  hit  of  heart  into  my  doing  so." 

"  If  I  weighed  with  you  for  a  moment — if  you  thought  of 
me  when  you  went  into  the  strife,  your  whole  heart  wouldn't  be 
in  your  work,  therefore,  you'd  do  it  badly." 

"  May  I  not  hope  to  touch  a  noble  aim,  and  then  lay  fondly  at 
your  feet  the  fulness  of  my  fame  ?  "  he  asks,  and  then  Ethel 
gives  him  a  sharp  thrust  with  the  sword  of  conmion-sense. 

"If  your  father  knew  the  way  in  which  you  are  mis-asin£^ 
your  privileges,  how  angry  he  would  be  with  you,  and  with 
me ;  and  don't  make  him  angry  with  me — I  want  him  to  like  me,^ 

"For  my  sake"?  he   mutters. 

"No,  not   for  your  sake  at  all;     but  because  he's  a  grander 

fentleman  than  I've  ever  seen  before,  and  so  I  should  like 
im  to  like  me,  and  make  much  of  me,  for  my  own  sake." 

The  girl  is  very  much  in  earnest,  and  only  a  little  in  jest^ 
in  saying  this.  Nevertheless,  it  startles  and  almost  hnrts  her 
when  he  answers  gravely: 

"I  hope  and  trust  that  it  may  be  for  your  *own  sake,'  for 
your  sake  will  be  mine." 

Even  as  he  says  this,  the  old  Marquis  rounds  the  comer 
of  the  coppice,  escorted  by  Mrs.  Heatherley  and  Fanny  Tem- 
pleton.  The  Bishop  would  not  come,  "  because  the  wasps 
worry  him,"  they  explain;  and  Lady  St.  Just  wishes  the 
elaborately-prepared  luncheon  to  be  eaten  without  further  delay. 
But  Ethel  cannot  help  feeling  that  neither  the  importunity  of  the 
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wasps  assailing,  as  they  do,  the  current  comfort  of  a  bishop, 
nor  the  urgency  of  the  case  as  regards  the  luncheon,  would 
have  brought  Lord  Monkstown  round  the  coppice  comer  in 
search  of  her. 

For  whose  sake,  and  in  whose  interest,  then,  has  he  come  ? 
Mrs.  Heatherley  nurtures  a  hope,  and  Ethel  strives  to  banish 
a  thought,  that  both  tend  to  the  same  point. 

("  He  is  more  struck  with  my  child  than  I  could  have  believed 
a  man  would  be  who  must  be  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
the  loveliest  women  in  London,")  Jlrs.  Heatherley  thinks, 
exultantly,  and  at  the  same  time  Ethel,  struck  by  the  expression 
of  her  mother's  face,  is  telling  herself — 

("  Mother  is  putting  the  father  in  the  place  she  wanted  the 
son  to  fill  the  other  day !  I  hope  he  won't  make  an  old  goose 
of  himself  and  meet  her  views,  and  make  my  hard  lot  harder 
than  it  is  already.  Oh,  Walter !  if  other  men  are  ready  to  love 
me,  why  couldn't  you  go  on  doing  it  ?  ") 

But  while  she  is  saying  this  to  herself,  she  is  listening  very 
attractively  to  the  information  Lord  Monkstown  is  giving  her 
about  Boyne  Gate.  He  is  telling  her  how  it  came  into  the 
family  generations  ago,  when  a  Baron  Monkstown  (this  was 
before  they  were  promoted  marquises)  had  fallen  in  love  with 
a  pretty  English  girl,  who  turned  out  the  heiress  of  "  Place," 
as  the  estate  was  called  then,  and  who  returned  her  Irish  lover's 
affection  with  such  romantic  fer\'our,  that  she  insisted  on  changing 
the  name  of  the  estate  of  her  fathers  to  Boyne  Gate. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  been  let,"  he  goes  on  to 
explain,  "  hitherto  it  has  always  been  used  as  a  dower-house ; 
but,  as  I  am  imfortunate  enough  to  have  survived  my  wife,  I 
have  let  St.  Just  have  it  for  two  or  three  shooting  seasons." 

"  It's  the  only  place  you  have  in  England,  isn't  it  ?  "  Ethel 
asks,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something.  To  her  embarrassment, 
Lord  Monkstown  has  succeeded  in  lagging  behind  the  others, 
and  courtesy  has  compelled  her  to  stay  and  listen  to  his  ex- 
planation; therefore  she  seems  to  be  lagging,  too. 

"Yes;  the  only  place  I  have  in  England,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  house  in  Norfolk  Street,  that  is  scarcely  worth 
speaking  of,  as  it  is  only  fit  for  bachelors'  quarters. 

"Mother  has  a  house  in  Norfolk  Street,  too,"  Ethel  says. 
"  Has   she  ? "    Do  you  go  to  it  for  the  season  ?     Perhaps  J 
shall  be  fortimate  enough   to  have  you  for  neighbours,  if  you 
go  up  for  the  winter  gaiety?     What  is  your  nmnber?" 

Ethel  tells  him,  and  he  exclaims — "Are  you  sure?  that  is 
very  strange,  for  it's  ttiy  number ! " 

"Yes,  I  am  quite  sure.     We  haven't  been  up  for  three  years, 
but  I   can't  be  stupid  enough  to  have  forgotten  the  number." 
"  I  bought  it  three  years  ago,"  he  says,  quietly ;  "  perhaps  your 
manmia  may  have  sold  it  to  me." 
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"Oh,  no!  I'm  sure  she  hasn't,  because  she  was  speaking 
of  her  London  house  property-the  other  day  to  the  Bishop," 
Ethel  says,  with  an  air  of  conviction.  Still  the  subject  seems 
to  dwell  in  her  mind  with  undue  weight;  for,  when  they  are 
all  settled  into  place  around  the  luncheon-cloth,  she  says  to 
Mrs.  Heatherley,  who  is  opjwsite — 

"Mother,  isn't  it  odd?  I^rd  Monkestown  has  a  house  in 
Norfolk  Street,  and  it's  number  is  the   same  as  ours  ? " 

In  a  moment  each  pair  of  eyes  present  are  bent  questioningly 
on  Mrs.  Heatherley,  into  whose  pretty,  fair  face  a  deeper  tint 
comes  for  a  moment,  but  there  is  not  a  touch  of  confusion  in 
the  way  in  which  she  answers  promptly: 

"  It  would  *  be  odd,'  dear,  if  our  house  had  not  a  distinguishing 
letter  added  to  the  number."  Then  with  the  easiest  grace  she 
turns  the  conversation  into  another  channel,  along  which,  with 
ready  courtesy.  Lord  Monkstown  aids  her  to  glide,  and  help- 
fully accompanies  her.     But  all  the  while  he  is  thinking — 

("  That  woman  has  parted  with  her  property,  and  has  her  own 
reasons  for  keeping  quiet  about  it.") 

The  same  thought  enters  into  Miss  Templeton's  mind,  and 
the  Bishop  groans  in  spirit  as  he  gives  a  furtive  glance  at  her, 
and  sees  the  expression  of  malignant  meekness  which  is  lighting 
up  her  face.  ("  I  shall  hear  of  this  most  unfortunate  coincidence 
from  Fanny ")  he  says  to  himself,  and  mentally  he  resolves 
to  "keep  Grove  close  to  him  all  the  day." 

But  his  precaution,  though  he  fully  carries  it  out,  is  of  no 
avail.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  is  protected  from  the 
assault  of  daughterly-devotion,  by  his  chaplain  and  the  home  circle 
generally;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  left  alone  on  his  defenceless 
pillow  at  night,  his  loved,  but  dreaded,  Fanny  takes  him  unawares, 
and  reduces  him  to  a  state  of  abject  misery: 

"Papa,"  she  whispers,  creeping  in  with  a  little  lamp  in  her 
hand,  and  her  dressing-gown  on,  "  I  waited  till  I  heard  Perkins 
go  away  to  the  servants'  wing,  and  then,  as  I  couldn't  sleep, 
I  crept  down.     Did  you  hear  that  at  luncheon  ? " 

"Did  I  hear  what!"  he  says,  in  a  spirit  of  feeble  prevari- 
cation. 

"  Why  about  the  house  in  Norfolk  Street  ?  Don't  you  think 
that  if  it  had  been  hers  still,  she  would  have  said  more  than  she 
did  about  the  coincidence  of  the  numbers  being  the  same  ?  Of 
course  she  would  I  Isn't  she  just  the  person  to  have  twisted  it 
into  a  link  between  herself  and  that  old  Marquis  ?  Oh !  Papa, 
don't  be  weak ;  do  enquire  into  the  state  of  her  afiairs !  In 
justice  to  me,  don't  hamper  yourself  with  Mrs.  Heatherley  and 
her  daughter,  till  you  find  that  they  can  pay  their  own  way.** 

The  Bishop  is  frightened,  undoubtedly  frightened,  by  this 
fierce  appeal  to  his  paternal  sense  of  justice,  and  his  common- 
sense  and  honourable  spirit  of  detestation  of  monetary  entangle- 
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ments.  At  the  same  time,  frightened  as  he  is  about  her,  he  is 
resolved  to  be  very  loyal  to  the  best^looking,  and  most  fascinating 
woman  who  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  shew  herself  at  her 
best  before,  and  exercise  her  fascination  to  the  utmost  upon  him. 

**  A  pledge  to  marrj  is  a  very  solemn  thing,  and  the  consider- 
ation of  mere  dross  must  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  its 
fulfilment,"  he  says,  with  as  reverential,  and  at  the  same  time 
august  an  air  as  he  can  manage,  prostrate  beneath  the  bed-clothes, 
with  something  suspiciously  like  a  night-cap  on. 

But  Fanny  is  inexorable.  The  attempt  at  being  reverential 
and  august,  does  not  strike  awe  into  her  heart  for  a  moment : 

'*  Nonsense,  Papa,"  she  says,  with  emphasis,  "  it  may  be 
*  mere  dross,'  but  you  know  how  it  upsets  you  to  be  short  of  it." 


Chapter  XI. 

A   PLOT. 

WALfER  GiFFORD  has  uot  coufidcd  the  contents  or  natiure  of 
that  fatal  little  note  of  Ethel's  to  a  single  human  being.  It  is 
always  in  his  pocket,  and  his  thoughts ;  but  he  speaks  of  it  to  no 
one. 

Nevertheless  his  sister  knows  as  well  as  he  does  himself,  that 
her  shot  has  told,  and  that  he  has  received  his  dismissal  from 
Ethel  Heatherley.  And  still,  though  she  knows  this,  she  is  not 
happy! 

Honestly  and  truly  the  disingenuous  and  cruel  course  she  has 
taken,  has  been  taken  solely  in  what  she  mistakenly  believes  to 
be  her  brother's  best  interests.  Therefore,  it  is  disappointing  and 
disheartening  to  her  to  see  him  glooming  so  terribly,  now  that 
she  has  won  freedom  for  him,  instead  of  making  the  highest  use 
of  that  freedom,  and  seeking  the  love  which  Lily  Somerset  is 
willing  to  give  him. 

To  do  Lily  Somerset  justice,  there  has  never  been  a  moment 
during  which  she  has  displayed  unmaidenly  zeal  to  win  him, 
since  that  interview  between  them  which  has  been  already 
recorded.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  rather  stood  aloof  from  him, 
being  very  kind  and  cordial  when  they  are  together,  but  never 
taking  the  turnings  in  the  direction  in  which  he  rriay  come,  and 
never  asking  him  when  he  "  will  come  again,"  as  the  manner  is  of 
women,  when  the  yearning  for  the  society  of  the  beloved  object 
has  overcome  all  reticence. 

Now  this  in  Miss  GiflFord's  simple  and  imsuspicious  eyes,  looks 
too  much  like  indiflference  for  her  to  let  it  jmss  uncommented 
upon  long.  Just  as  everything  else  seems  to  be  en  train  for 
success,  it  is  a  little  too  trying  to  worthy  Mabel  that  Lily  should 
suddenly  become  careless  and  disencouraging. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  Walter  may  go  and  come,  or  stay  away. 
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so  fiEir  as  you're  concerned,"  she  says,  plucking  up  heart  of  grace 
to  speak  her  mind  for  the  cause  that  is  so  dear  to  her,  even 
at  the  risk  of  offending  her  resplendent  young  tyrant. 

"  He  certainly  may  go  and  come  as  he  likes,  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  me,"  Lily  laughs. 

"  You  don't  tell  me  that  you're  tired  of — of  thinking  of  him  ?  " 
Mabel  asks  aghast. 

"  Well,  not  that,  certainly ;  but  I  am  tired  of  plodding  on  in  my 
way,  and  of  seeing  him  plod  on  in  his.  I  want  to  see  some 
startling  change  come  to  one  of  us.  If  I  got  suddenly  poor,  and 
he  got  suddenly  rich,  your  brother  would  be  so  charged  with 
pity  and  old  associations  about  unworthy  me,  that — I  don't  know 
what  might  not  happen ;  now,  I  am  not  likely  to  get  suddenly 
poor,  but  I  am  considering  in  my  own  mind  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  put  him  in  such  a  position,  as  would  compel  him  to 
put  forth  all  his  powers ;  at  present  his  practice  is  not  engrossing 
enough,  or  important  enough.  He  moves  by  inches ;  he  thinks 
he  is  working  hard,  whereas  he  is  nearly  exhausting  his  energies 
in  rolling  a  heavy  ball  filled  with  littleness  up  a  steep  hill." 

As  well  as  she  can,  Mabel  follows  the  drift  of  these  remarks,  and 
as  clearly  as  she  can  extracts  the  meaning  from  them.  Still,  being 
human,  she  is  liable  to  error,  and  she  errs  now  in  the  deduction 
she  draws. 

"  You  mean  that  poor  Walter  ought  to  work  harder,  and  make 
more  money  than  he  does" — she  is  beginning,  when  Lily  in- 
terrupts her  sharply — 

"  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  mean  that  working  chiefly  as 
he  does  among  a  class  who  are  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
by  their  generous-minded  fellow-creatures  to  have  their  well  or 
ill-doing  chronicled,  and  published,  and  wondered  about — ^is  Uke 
burrowing  in  the  earth.  I  want  him  to  come  out  into  open  places 
and  exercise  his  noble  art  upon  those  who  are  able  to  make  him 
celebrated  I  I  would  not  wish  him  to  be  anything  more  than  he 
is — a  good  man,  working  well  by  stealth.  But,  for  his  own  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  the  restoration  to  health  of  his  broken,  weakened 
ambition,  I  would  wish  to  see  him  a  great  man,  Mab,  and,  if  I  tell 
you  how  he  can  become  one,  will  you  keep  the  secret  ?  " 

Of  course  Mabel  promises,  but  she  does  it  with  a  misgiving 
heart.  It  may  be  in  irresistible  Lily's  mind  to  carry  Walter  off 
to  the  altar,  and  marry  him  by  force,  the  alarmed  sister  fears, 
and,  if  so! — how  about  the  penalties  which  will  befall  those  who 
are  accessory  to  the  deed  ? 

Still  the  force  of  habit  is  upon  her,  and  she  promises ! — ^hoping 
for  the  best. 

Then  for  the  first  time  in  their  intercoutse,  she  sees  Lily  timid, 
and  uncertain  of  herself. 

"  My  plan  is  this — ^if  you  think  it  wise — " 

Mabel  starts  so  violently  at  this  unwonted  recognition  of,  and 
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appeal  to  her  wisdom,  that  Lily  pauses  to  say,  with  a  brief 
relapse  into  imperioosness — "Don't  jump,  and  be  absurd.  If  you 
think  it  wise,  an  opportunity  oflfers  itself^  which,  if  taken,  will 
put  your  brother  in  such  a  position  that  he  will  be  compelled 
to  be  fetmous  and  forced  to  blot  out  all  the  undermining 
memories  and  disappointments  he  nourishes  and  broods  upon 
now.  If  you  think  it  wise — ^that  is,  if  you'll  only  say  you're 
glad  about  it — I  don't  want  any  opinion  from  you,  you  know, 
Mab — Walter  will  have  Dr.  Laughton's  practice,  and  with  it  he 
will  take  the  onus  upon  himself  of  maintain  mg  Dr.  Laughton's 
magnificent  reputation,  and  of  justifying  Dr.  Laughton's  accept- 
ance of  him  as  a  successor." 

'^But,  Lily,  what  can  make  Dr.  Laughton  give  it  up  to 
Walter  ? "  Mabel  gasps,  for  Dr.  Laughton  is  a  prince  among 
practitioners,  the  nodding  of  whose  head,  and  the  up-lifting  of 
whose  eyebrows,  puts  fifty  guineas  in  his  own  purse. 

*'  Money,  you  goose,  money  I "  Lily  says,  with  a  great  assump- 
tion of  superior  worldly-wisdom,  "and  that's  just  the  part  of  it 
that  you  are  to  keep  quite  secret ;  the  money  his  been  found, 
and  the  matter  has  been  arranged;  and  now  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  for  Dr.  Laughton  to  introduce  Walter  to  his 
most  important  patients." 

'*  Walter  will  never  agree  to  it,"  Mabel  cries,  startled  out  of 
her  customary  awe  of,  and  implicit,  unquestioning  obedience  to 
aught  that  Lily  decrees.  "Walter  will  feel  that  he  hasn't  worked 
his  way  to  it,  and  that  it's  your  money  has  bought  it,  and,  feel- 
ing that ! — ^no  Lily !  I  couldn't  wish  my  brother  to  have  so 
little  spirit  as  to  take  it,  grand  as  it  would  be." 

Lily  tries  to  fly  into  a  passion,  and  fails  in  doing  so  for 
once  in  her  life.  In  place  of  passion,  scalding  tears,  the  ofi*- 
spring  of  baffled,  really  good  feeling,  run  down  unbecomingly. 

"  How  can  you  tell,  how  can  you  be  so  silly  as  to  think,  or 
to  say  that  it  is  my  money  that  has  done  it  ?  How  do  you 
know  that  Walter  hasn't  other  friends  as  willing  to  si>end  money 
ui)on  him  as  I  am,  or,  rather  as  I  would  be  if  he  needed  it  ? 
Besides,  how  do  you  know  that  there's  any  money  passed  in  the 
business  at  all  ?  Dr.  Laughton  thinks  an  enormous  deal  of 
Walter's  abilities ;  how  can  you  say  that,  as  Dr.  Laughton  is  «an 
old  man,  he  hasn't  been  glad  to  give  the  good-will,  or  whatever 
they  call  it,  to  a  worthy  young  successor? 

"  I  should  like  to  think  it,  Mabel  meditates  aloud ;  then 
she  reminds  herself  and  Lily  that — 

"  I'oi^r  told  me  it  was  *  money '  made  Dr.  Laughton  give  it  up 
yourself,  Lily,  and  oh  !  what  shall  I  do  when  Walter  taxes  me 
with  having  deceived  him,  and  reproaches  me  with  not  having 
thought  of  his  dignity  a  little  more.  He  will  think  it  shockirg. 
and  quite  a  thing  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  of 
honour  to  do,  to   take   money   for  his   own   advantage    from   a 
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woman  ;  it  would  be  different  if  you  were  old  and  ugly,  my 
dear,  indeed,  it  would !  But,  I  could  never  look  my  brother  in 
the  face  again,  if  I  pretended  to  think  he  would  take  such  a 
great  benefit  from  you." 

"  I  can't  be  old  and  ugly  all  at  once,  can  I  ?  "  Lily  says,  trying  to 
speak  in  a  petulant  way,  that  she  has  frequently  found  efficadcms 
in  bringing  Mabel  into  prompt  acquiescence  with  her  view  of 
things.  But,  to-day,  the  petulance  fails  her!  The  "reality"  of 
something  higher  and  better  than  gratified  ambition,  or  re- 
warded love,  is  forced  upon  her.  Faint,  and  uncertain  as  these 
outlines  drawn  by  his  faltering,  frightened  sister's  hand  are, 
Lily  sees  something  of  the  grand  "unhasting,  unresting"  nature 
which  she  has  been  selfishly  seeking  to  shackle  with  her  little 
chains  of  gold. 

"  I  can't  be  old  and  ugly  all  at  once,"  she  repeats,  sorrofw- 
fully,  "but  it  will  wither  me  if  what  I  have  done  lowers  him  in 
his  own  eyes — it  can't  in  the  eyes  of  anyone  else."  Then,  with 
a  quick  change  to  indignation,  at  being  misunderstood  and 
trapped  into  making  disclosures,  she  adds : 

"  And,  how  can  you  dare  to    say  that  it   has  been    done  in  a 

.  way  that  could   hurt  the    feeUngs    of  the   proudest    and  meet 

sensitively  honourable  man  in  the  world  ? — and,  even  admitting 

that  it  has  been  done,  who   can    say — who  can  tell  him — that 

/  did  it?" 

"  Oh !  Lily  your  conscience  accuses  you,  and  your  face  betrays 
you,"  Mabel  says,  pushing  her  victory  over  filthy  lucre  to  the 
utmost,  "  it  would  have  been  too  terrible  if  my  brother  had  fidlen 
into  such  a  trap  for  want  of  a  word  in  season  from  me.** 

"The  supreme  moment  is  over!  and  Lily  is  disgusted  at  the 
aspect  of  the  generous  action  she  has  contemplated  performing, 
when  held  up  in  this  cold,  rather  coarse  light. 

"Don't  waste  any  more  seasonable  words  on  me  Mabel;  I 
know  you're  half  right,  and  I  am  more  than  half  wrong ;  still ! 
what  I've  done,  or  wanted  to  do,  won't  be  altogether  so  tod  as  to 
make  me  take  the  whole  of  the  consequences  to  myself ;  get  Dr. 
Laughton  to  be  off  his  bargain — if  you  can ;  but,  if  ever  you  wish 
to  speak  to  me  after  to-day,  don't  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  your 
brother — or,  to  me  after  now,  when  I  close  the  subject,  and  fan  it 
away ! " 

"  The  way  in  which  Lily  wafts  a  huge,  black,  Spanish  fan  back- 
wards and  forwards,  in  a  royally-fatigued,  lanquisning  way,  as  she 
says  this,  brings  Mabel  back  into  subjection  promptly. 

"That  you  should  be  upset  about  either  Walter  or  me — not  but 
that  Walter's  worth  a  dozen  of  any  other  man  /  ever  met  with — ^" 

"You've  not  met  many" — (this  from  the  fidry tyrant). 

"  No,  perhaps  not,  and  the  fewer  the  better  for  me  and  all  other 
women,  I  say ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  and  what  I  want 
to  say  shortly  is — if  you  think  of  Walter  rightly,  youll  think  that 
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he  is  too  high  abready  in  the  Hght  way  for  either  of  us  to  help 
him  with  mere  money  and  good  introductions ;  a  peer's  case  will 
never  be  more  to  him  than  a  pauper's,  my  dear ! — and,  I  do  think, 
when  Dr.  Laughton  sees  how  r^ly  honest  and  straightforward 
Walter  is,  that.  Dr.  Laughton  will  think  twice  before  he  introduces 
Walter  to  the  practice." 

(**  I'll  never  take  the  curb  oflf  good  intentions  again,  without 
seeing  what  the  road  is  before  me,")  Lily  says  to  herself, 
remorsefully.  Then  she  looks  at  Mabel,  and  half-laughingly 
quotes — "A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  Oh,  wise  young  man! 
Oh!  good  young  judge!" 

"  I'm  not  a  Daniel,  neither  am  I  wise  or  good,  but  I  know 
what's  what,  my  dear,"  says  Mabel,  triumphantly,  seeing  she 
has  made  an  impression,  and  then  lily  gets  it  heavily  for  a  few 
moments  presently,  in  the  way  of  meek,  soul-subduing,  friendly 
castigation,  in  a  manner  that  is  not  to  be  contemplated  in  the 
ordinary  manner  of  things. 

And  Lily  has  to  admit  that  "  What's  what "  in  this  delicate 
minor  key,  is  a  knowledge  that  is  withholden  from  her.  So 
she  has  to  possess  her  soiil  in  unwonted  patience,  and  wait  for 
the  outcome  of  the  best  resolution  she  bias  ever  formed. 

Will  Walter  take  it?  Will  the  man  who  has  given  himself 
ungrudgingly  to  the  most  irksome  and  unremunerative  side  of 
his  professional  labours  yield  suddenly,  and  consent  to  be  well- 
placed  without  sufficient  labour  on  his  own  part?  Will  he 
honourably — but  tamely — ^take  a  place  he  has  not  won?  Will 
he  let  a  woman's  hand  carve  his  fortunes  for  him  while  is  own 
is  strong? 

These  questions  can  only  be  answered  by  Walter  Giflford 
himself!  And  Walter  Giflford  does  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
answering  them  until  he  is  tongue-tied  by  considerations  which 
are  forced  upon  him  by  other  people. 

For  example,  Dr.  Laughton  calls  on  him  and  tells  him  in 
suave,  courtly  phrase  that  he  does  not  desire  to  see  himself  suc- 
ceeded by  an  abler  man  than  Walter  Giflford.  Nor  does  the 
great  practitioner,  whose  fiat  has  been  fate  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  years,  give  his  decision  with  a  sordid  motive.  It  matters 
little  to  him  whether  Walter  Giflford  succeeds  him  or  not.  He 
retires ! — that  is  all !  His  retirement  is  the  event,  and  no  one 
knows  better  than  himself  that  his  successor  must  rely  upor 
himself  solely,  just  as  much  as  though  the  "good-will"  of  Dr. 
I^aughton  had  never  been  bought  and  paid  for.  But  Dr.  Laughton 
is  a  mere  man,  and  is  aflUcted  with  a  desire  to  stand  well  with 
pretty  women;  and  Miss  Somerset  is  the  prettiest  and  most 
charming  woman  whom  it  has  ever  been  in  his  power  to  serve ! 
If  selling  his  practice — which  he  wants  to  get  rid  of — will 
please  her !  weU,  he  will  sell  it,  and  butter  up  young  Giflford 
into  the  bargain,  for  young  Giflford  has  it  in  him  to  make  a 
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bigger  name  than  hiniBelf.  It  is  in  vain  that  Waiter  Giffoid 
a^ks  straightforward  questions.  Dr.  Laughton  evades  them  with 
the  easy  grace  for  wnich  he  is  so  justly  celebrated,  and  without 
uttering  a  word  that  can  accurately  be  called  "untrue,"  he 
succeeib  in  giving  Mr.  Gifford  the  impression  that  he  has  been 
selected  on  his  own  merits  to  be  the  successor  of  the  mighty 
medicine-man. 

"  From  the  day  you  came  into  the  town  I  have  watched 
your  career  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  I  give  my  unqualified 
approval  to  the  course  pursued  in  every  case  that  has  come 
under  my  notice,"  the  courteous  physician  says ;  and  wheo 
Walter  remarks  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  not  one  of 
*  his  cases  has  come  under  the  great  man's  notice,  he  is  made 
to  feel  that  he  has  raised  a  petty  quibble,  and  that  there  is 
something  puerile  in  going  thus  into  details. 

**  You  young  men  are  very  properly  so  entirely  absorbed  in 
your  own  work,  that  you  have  no  perception  of  the  cognizance 
that  is  being  taken  of  that  work  by  older,  more  exi^rienced^ 
and  consequently  less  absorbed  men,"  Dr.  Laughton  explains 
quellingly. 

"  Still,  I  cannot  comprehend  the  motive  which  makes  you 
select  me,  a  stranger,  when  there  must  be  so  many  men  equally 
deserving  as  myself,  who  have  worked  with  you,  and  been 
taught  by  you,"  Walter  urges. 

"  Put  it  down  to  an  old  man's  caprice,  if  you  refuse  to  think 
it  a  matter  of  sound  judgment,"  Dr.  Laughton  says,  for  he  is 
resolved  to  be  loyal  to  pretty  Miss  Somerset,  and  to  keep  her 
secret  to  the  end. 

So  the  honour  of  succeeding  Dr.  Ijaughton  on  his  own  merits 
is  thrust  upon  Walter  almost  against  his  will,  and  with  reluctance 
he  consents  to  the  next  move,  which  it  is  absolutely  essential 
he  should  make,  name^ .  to  go  round  under  Dr.  Laughton's 
wing,  and  be  introduce  1  to  the  more  august  patients. 

He  has  few  friends  in  Ailerton  Towers,  none  of  whom  he  can 
take  counsel  now  Ethel  has  cast  him  oflf,  and  he  does  shrink 
from  taking  this  final  step,  which  will  seal  the  bond  irrevocably, 
before  he  has  expressed  his  doubts,  and  perhaps  had  them 
dispelled. 

It  will  be  more  than  useless  to  consult  Mabel,  he  feels. 
That  affectionate  sister,  and  anything  but  profound  woman, 
will  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  the  transaction,  but  will 
probably  regard  it  as  merely  a  just  and  natural  tribute  to  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  her  brother!  Still,  though  he  feels 
that  she  will  be  valueless  as  a  counsellor,  he  must  go  to  her  for 
8ymi>athy  in  this  dilemma  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed. 
And,  by  going  to  her  for  sympathy,  he  knows  that  he  will  get 
it  from  some  one  else  from  whom  he  can  scarcely  ask  for  it 
direct. 
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Mabel  is  alone,  rather  to  his  disappointment,  when  he  goes 
into  the  old-fashioned  room  at  The  Uplands,  which  is  gradimlly 
getting  the  impress  of  Lily  Somerset  upon  it.  Out  of  the 
simplest  materials  Lily  has  brought  grace  and  beauty. 

A  long,  fish  hamper  seems  an  unpromisinfir  subject  to  deal 
with  in  the  decorative  way,  at  the  first  blush,  but,  treated  by 
Lily,  it  seems  as  if  no  more  fitting  receptacle  for  ferns  and 
heaths  could  be  found.  He  recognises  her  hand,  too,  in  the 
way  in  which  a  common,  round,  deal  table  has  had  its  top  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  velvety  green  moss,  upon  which  wild  flowers  are 
studded  artistically.  The  sight  of  these  things  bring  the  thought 
of  her  so  vividly  before  him,  that  he  exclaims  at  once,  before 
even  he  gives  his  sister  the  customary  salutation — 

"Where's  Lily?" 

"  Oh !  Walter,  she  ran  up  to  her  room  the  moment  she  saw  you 
coming ; — don't  be  angry  with  her  my  dear,  she  did  it  thought- 
lessly, but  she  did  it  for  the  best,"  the  poor  lady  blunders  out, 
her  mind  so  charged  with  the  one  subject,  that  she  does  not 
even  notice  her  brother's  look  of  supreme  bewilderment. 

"Angry  with  her! — did  it  for  the  best! — wLut  in  the  world 
are  you  talking  about,  Mab?"  he  asks. 

"Don't  you  know  it  yet?"  she  questions  in  return. 

"  Know  what  ? — ^pray  don't  be  enigmatical  Mab." 

"  Why,  know  about  Dr.  Laughton's  practice  ?  " 

"I  Imow  that  he  has  ofiered  it  to  me — what  has  that  to  do 
with  Lily  ?"  Then  he  pauses  suddenly,  as  the  whole  truth  flashes 
upon  him,  and  though  his  brow  bums,  and  his  blood  gallops 
through  his  veins,  there  is  no  anger  in  his  heart  against  Lily. 


Chapter  XII. 

AND    ITS    consequences! 

Pbesently,  after  a  pause,  the  solemn  stillness  of  which  frightens 
Miss  GifiFord  into  the  vivid  remembrance  of  the  sacred  promise  as 
to  secresy,  which  she  has  just — well !  nearly  broken,  Walter  says : 

"Let  me  see  Lilv;  she  can't  be  silly  enough  to  think  that  1 
can  be  annoyed  wim  Aer/" 

"  You'll  take  it  then  ?  Oh !  Walter,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  so  glad, 
though  I  never  thought  for  a  moment  that  you'd  condescend  so  far 
as  to  take  such  a  handsome  oflFer,  I  mean  favour,  from  any  young 
lady — ^least  of  all  from  Lily  Somerset,  because  of  what  has  been, 
you  know,  and  what  you  seem  to  have  made  up  your  mind  never 
shall  be  again ;  and,  so  I  told  her,  when  she  consulted  me — I  mean 
when  she  told  me  what  she  had  done,  and  desired  me  to  hold  my 
tongue  about  it;  'no,  Lily,'  I  said, quite  fiirmly,  *hard  as  it  is  to 
gainsay  any  of  your  wishes,  my  duty  to  my  brother  compels  me  to 
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tell  you  that  this  can  not  be ' ;  and  now  I^  am  so  delighted  to  find 
that  I  was  wrong,  and  that  you  are  going  to  make  loly  happy  by 
letting  her  make  you  prosperous." 

"  My  dear  Mabel,  you  always  think  kindly  on  every  subject, 
and  wish  for  everybody's  happiness,"  he  says,  gently,  and  his  sister 
is  nearly  melted  to  tears  by  this  recognition  of  her  amiability, 
which,  she  instinctively  feels,  is  a  little  tedious  in  its  mode  of 
expression  at  times. 

"  And  now,  will  you  let  me  see  Lily  ?  Ask  her  to  come  and 
speak  to  me,"  he  says,  taking  advantage  of  the  arrested  flow  of 
sisterly-eloquence. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Lily  Somerset's  heart  is  beating 
rapidly  fi-om  sheer  nervousness.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
the  spoilt  child  of  fortune  doubts  the  wisdom  of  one  of  her  own 
acts,  and  fears  what  the  consequences  of  it  may  be. 

( "  K  he  would  only  have  accepted  the  position  without  enquiry, 
ana  become  &mous  and  rich,  I  could  have  borne  that  he  should 
never  speak  to  me,  or  think  of  me  again,")  the  girl  says  to  herself^ 
as  she  stands  clasping  her  trembling  hands,  longing,  yet  dreading, 
to  be  summoned  to  hear  his  fiat. 

She  has  to  lean  against  the  dressing-table,  in  order  to  support 
herself,  when  Mabel  comes  in,  and  she  can  hardly  constrain  her 
trembling  to  say — 

"  Well,  Mabel !  do  you  bring  me  the  verdict  ?  Does  your 
brother  think  me  an  impertinent  fool,  for  I  see  in  your  face  you 
have  told  him." 

"No,  my  dear  Lily,  that  he  does  not,  and  that  I  did  not;  that  is, 
you  can't  call  it  my  telling  him,  when  he  jumped  at  it  himself, 
in  a  way  that  looked  like  divination ;  and  you  would  have  been 
the  last  in  the  world,  I'm  sure,  to  wish  me  to  perjure  myself,  and 
say  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  when  all  the  time  I  knew  every- 
thing ;  and  he  wants  to  speak  to  you,  and  he's  so  grateful  and 
touched,  that  I  believe  things  will  end  in  a  different- way  to 
what  I  feared ;  and — why,  Lily ! — what's  this  ?" 

"  Only — only — "  Lily  tries  vainly  to  stutter  out  an  explanation, 
through  the  convulsively-repressed  sobs,  and  the  hot,  rushing  tears. 

"  I  am  not  like  myself,"  she  goes  on,  struggling  gallantly  to 
regain  composure,  "  I  have  made  myself  nervous  staying  up 
here  alone,  picturing  Mr.  Gifford's  .  contempt  for  my  impotent 
attempt  to  mould  his  career;  and  it  has  given  me  such  a 
revulsion  to  hear  that  he  is  going  to  be  friendly  and  kind." 

Her  words  sound  strangely  in  her  own  ears.  Can  she  be 
the  same  spoilt,  capricious,  imperious  Lily,  whose  own  selfish 
will  and  pleasure  have  been  of  paramount  importance  to  herself  all 
her  previous  life.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  mere  thought  of 
having  wounded  or  offended  him  can  be  causing  her  this  exquisitely- 
painful  anxiety?  She  feels  that  her  limbs  tremble  under  her, 
and  that   her  lips   are   quivering,  as    she   goes  down  the  stairs 
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and  into  the  room  where  he  is  waiting  to  judge  and  condemn 
lier.  And  something  in  the  pleading,  pale  face,  that  is  bent 
so  wistfully  towards  him,  makes  him  spring  to  meet  her,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  such  pitying  regard  that  she  may  be  forgiven 
for  mistaking  it  for  love. 

**Lily,  your  beautiful  generosity,  exercised  so  delicately,  too, 
as  It  has  been,  touches  me  more  than  I  can  say,"  he  says, 
warmly  taking  her  hand ;  and  she  draws  her  perfectly-balanced 
tigure  up  proudly,  and  happily,  and  her  forget-me-not  eyes 
beam  gratitude  and  love  upon  him. 

"  You  forgive  me  for  daring  to  do  something  for  you,  and  accept 
the  poor  service  I  can  render,  Walter  ?"  she  asks. 

He  shakes  his  head,  and  all  her  unselfish  hopes  and  aspirations 
for  him  fall  down  dead. 

I  am  more  than  strongly  tempted  to  go  into  the  groove, 
merely  because  you  wish  it  and  would  put  me  there,"  he  says, 
kindly;  "but  look  here,  Lily,  you'd  be  sorry  yourself  when 
you  thought  of  it  coolly,  if  I  deserted  the  post  I  have  gained 
for  myself,  and  the  people  to  whom  I  am  useful.  A  man  fills 
the  niche  into  which  he  has  fitted  himself,  better  than  he  can 
ever  fill  one  into  which  he  is  pressed.  The  work  1  do  in  my 
own  sphere  is  the  work  that  has  come  in  my  way  to  do ;  it  is 
ready  to  my  hand;  perhaps — who  can  tell — it  might  get 
neglected,  or  even  not  done  at  all — if  I  went  away  from  it — 
*"'  There  is  sickness,  and  suffering,  and  need  of  medical  skill  in 
the  upper  classes  as  well  as  in  the  middle  and  lower,"  she  says, 
briefly  triumphing  in  the  thought  that  she  is  using  an  unassailable 
argument. 

"  There  is,  Lily,  and  no  man  would  more  gladly  strive  to  relieve 
that  sickness  and  suffering  than  I  would,  if  it  came  in  my  way  in 
the  course  of  things,  and  if  I  hadn't  to  neglect  my  plain  and 
obvious  duty  in  order  to  do  it;  but  to  gain,  by  purchase,  a  firesh 
field  of  labour,  when  the  o«e  that  has  been  given  to  me  needs  all 
my  care  and  skill,  would  be  to  leave  undone  my  God-given  work 
for  my  own  worldly  gain.  Your  own  good  heart  will  feel  the  truth 
of  this,  and  teach  you  to  pardon  what,  at  first  sight,  looks  like  a 
churlish  rejection  of  a  sweet,  gracious  piece  of  womanly-kindness." 
And  I  was  fool  enough  to  fancy  I  could  raise  a  man  like  you," 
Lily  says,  with  such  heart-felt  admiration  for  what  is  best  in  him, 
in  her  tone  and  look,  that  Walter  admits  to  himself  that  his  heart 
would  go  back  to  Lily,  if  Ethel  Heatherley  had  never  existed  for 
him  ; — "forgive  my  presumption,  and — ask  Dr.  Laughton  to  find 
another  successor." 

"  Do  you  mean  ?  " — Walter  is  beginning,  when  she  interrupts 
him  hastily — 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  mean  that  exactly ;  let  the  arrangement  stand, 
don't  hurt  me  by  having  anything  returned ;  you  must  know 
some  clever  doctor,  and  good  man,  who  has  a  large  family  and 
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no  practice ;  turn  my  feeble  efforts  to  good  account,  Walter ; 
give  me  the  joy  of  feeling  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  welfere 
of  some  one  better,  and  nobler,  and  more  deserving  than  my- 
self—will you?" 

"  That  I  will,  right  heartily,"  he  cries,  and  Lily  tells  herself, 
humbly,  that  she  is  scarcely  worthy  to  be  associated  with  thi« 
loyal,  unselfish  nature,  even  in  good  works. 

That  Miss  Gifford's  disappointment,  when  she  comes  to  bear 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  is  not  bitter,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  For  a  few  wild  moments  she  has  permitted  herself  to 
nurse  the  delusive  hope  that  her  brother  would  acquiescently 
slide  into  the  position  of  local  medical  potentate,  and  be  the 
wealthy  and  important  person  she  always  yearned  to  see  him 
become,  at  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  loitiest 
conscientious  scruples  entirely  I  But  still!  "if  Walter  could  do 
it,  it  would  be  right  I "  as  she  tells  herself.  And,  now,  to  hear 
that  all  this  anticipated  honour  and  glory,  and  gold  galore,  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  some  unknown  person,  of  im- 
acknowledged  worth  and  poor  fortimes — 

"  It  is  trying,  my  dear,  very  trying,"  Miss  Gifford  says, 
moumftdly,  to  Lily,  and  Lily's  face  beams  brightly,  as  she 
answers,  cheerfully — 

«It  is  right."  ' 

A  few  days  after  this  the  Bishop  returns  to  the  palace  and 
Mrs.  Heatherley  to  the  cottage.  The  wedding  day  is  fixed  for 
an  early  date,  and  an  extraordinary  report  gains  credence  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  the  effect  that  "a  marriage  is  arranged 
between  the  Marquis  of  Monkstown  and  Miss  Heatherley." 

"My  poor  Ethel,"  Walter  Gifford  says  to  himself,  when  he 
hears  this,  "  my  Ethel,  still,  I  know.  Whose  influence  is  it  ? 
No  man  but  myself  has  any  over  her — it  must  be  her  mother  I" 

(To  be  contimted.) 
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SOME    NOTES    ON    THE    PKESENT-DAY    ASPECT 

OF  PABIS. 


MoNTALEMBERT  used  to  say  that  he  ran  over  to  England  for  a  bath 
of  liberty.  Many  English  people  run  over  to  Paris  that  they  may 
have  a  perfect  bath  of  pleasure.  The  recuperative  effect  of  Paris 
is  very  wonderful.  I  never  go  there,  and  I  go  there  pretty  often, 
without  a  renewed  lease  of  health,  and  a  fresh  stock  of  im- 
pressions and  ideas.  Dynasties  may  come  and  go,  revolutions 
may  crop  up  and  evaporate,  but  Paris  continues  in  the  paths 
of  pleasure  and  progress.  How  great  has  been  that  development 
may  be  judged  by  those  who  still  remember  the  time  when 
it  had  harmy  a  trottoir^  and  the  Rue  St.  Honore  was  its  best 
street.  The  Rue  St.  Honore  now  looks  poor  enough  compared 
with  the  brilliant,  electric-lighted  Avenue  de  I'Opera.  Paris  never 
felters  in  her  gaiety.  In  the  time  of  the  siege  they  shut  up 
the  theatres — the  only  time  in  her  history — and  people  now  say 
it  was  a  great  mistake.  All  through  the  Great  Revolution  they 
were  never  shut,  and  people  went  more  punctually  than  ever  in 
the  reign  of  Terror,  lest  they  should  become  suspects  or  suspected 
of  being  suspected.  Whenever  one  comes  to  Paris  all  the  social 
threads  are  taken  up  so  easily.  The  salons  are  open,  the 
same  open  drawing-room  of  the  boulevards  is  going  on.  There 
is  the  same  exterior  of  gaiety  and  brightness,  or,  if  you  choose 
to  scratch  beneath  the  surface  and  look  at  things  on  the 
darker  side,  the  same  fierce  proletarianism,  the  same  frivolity 
and  pollution. 

For  a  sojourner  in  Paris  in  the  late  autumn  the  city  was 
peculiarly  delightful.  It  was  crowded  with  English.  There  were 
not  only  the  Paris  visitors,  but  those  who  were  returning  home 
late  from  their  tour ;  and  those  who  were  on  the  wing  for  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  during  the  winter,  gathered  largely. 
The  hotels  were  au  grwad  complet,  and  you  could  hardly  enter 
any  of  their  salons  without  encountering  old  friends.  People 
speak  of  Paris  as  an  increasingly  dear  place.  It  may  be  for 
those  who  do  not  know  the  ways  and  the  language,  but  I  find 
the  necessaries  of  life  quite  as  cheap  as  in  London,  and  the 
pleasures  much  cheaper.  I  have  made  many  flying  visits  to  Paris, 
last  year  four  within  the  twelvemonth,  but  this  autumn  I  take 
my  time  deliberately,  and  go  about  a  process  of  examination  and 
comparison,  lake  the  Athenians  of  old,  the  Parisians  are  always 
seeking  for  the  last  new  things.     I  get  among  the  nouveautSs  of 
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all  sorts.  Electricity  is  just  now  the  rage  in  Paris.  We  are 
enabled  to  realise  how  soon  the  incandescent  light  will  supersede 
the  gas-jet.  The  Crystal  Palace,  which  has  repeated  Philippo- 
teaux's  grand  frescoes  of  the  Siege  of  Paris,  will  be  repeating 
the  Electrical  Exposition  in  the  Champs  Elysees ;  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  will  attain  to  the  wonderful  vivacity  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  exhibition.  The  British  department 
held  its  own ;  there  were  imposing  displays,  but  the  somewhat 
remote  Edison  section,  and  Mr.  Swann's,  were  the  most  suggestive, 
as  indicating  how  the  light  may  be  best  distributed  and  used 
for  household  piuposes.  Our  distinguished  electrician.  Sir  William 
Thomson,  was  here  looking  after  ms  wonderful  inventions.  The 
most  popular  features  were  the  telephone,  whereby,  on  opera 
nights,  we  heard  the  solos  with  singular  purity  and  eflfect,  and 
the  electric  omnibus  which  took  passengers  to  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  The  theatres  were  all  bestirring  themselves  with 
wonderful  vigour.  The  reldche  was  everywhere  over,  and  the 
new  enterprises  were  being  launched.  There  is  inuch  reason 
to  complain  of  a  great  drawback  to  the  Grand  Opera;  the 
published  list  of  prices  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  specula- 
tors buy  up  nearly  every  good  place  on  grand  nights,  and  the 
biUets  often  cost  three  or  four  times  the  original  prices.  Four 
millions  of  money  were  not  spent  on  that  opera  house,  and  an 
annual  subsidy  given,  that  the  tricks  of  the  Bourse  should  be 
imported  into  the  pleasures  of  the  opera.  At  the  Theatre 
Franpais  Le  Monde  ou  Voii  a^ennuye  has  an  astonishing  run.  The 
play  was  in  its  fifteenth  edition.  Going  to  dinner  at  the  Palais 
Royal  there  was  an  immense  queue^  and  coming  back  the  queue 
seemed  almost  endless.  It  is  the  greatest  hit  that  has  been  laiown 
at  the  Franpais  for  the  last  seventeen  years.  At  the  Vaude^ille 
the  Voyage  d'Agrement  has  proved  extremely  popular.  I  heard 
that  the  piece  had  lain  idly  in  the  hands  of  the  Management  for 
a  long  time,  that  it  was  brought  out  just  as  a  stop-gap,  and 
immediately  hit  the  public  fevour.  At  the  Opera  Comique, 
OflFenbach's  new  music  in  the  Conies  cCHoffmanny  brought  out 
last  February,  is  having  an  immense  run.  It  is  very  bright  and 
amusing.  Thus  the  business  of  pleasure  goes  briskly  on  ;  whether 
royalty,  imperialism,  or  republicism  be  the  feishion,  all  the  world 
flows  to  Paris  as  its  mart.  And  the  obverse  is  only  perceived  in 
the  darkened  interiors  and  the  poor  precincts  of  Lutetia — the  dens 
in  which  some  of  the  most  exquisite  art-workmanship  in  the  world 
is  produced. 

It  was  curious  to  notice  how  the  foliage  kept  on  in  the  Bois,  and 
even  in  the  Pare  Monceau,  even  while  it  had  disappeared  from  the 
boulevards.  There  has  been  a  great  run  on  the  Jardin  d'Acchma- 
tation.  The  experiment  of  the  little  express  tramway  trains,  con- 
ducted and  driven  by  boys  to  and  through  the  Jardin,  has  answered 
extremely  well.     We  are  very  fond  of  transplanting  French  modes, 
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and  the  experiment  might  be  tried  in  the  Keffent'8  Park,  with 
branches  through  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens.  The 
exliibition  of  a  wretched  family  from  Terra  del  Fuego  attracted 
crowds  from  Paris,  and  the  Management  put  forth  a  pamphlet 
with  long  extracts  from  Darwin.  They  certainly  supply  a  missing 
link  between  man  and  the  brute,  if  we  are  not  doing  the  brute  an 
injustice  by  the  comparison.  One  or  two  who  were  thought  to 
have  been  reclaimed  to  civilisation  speedily  relapsed  on  their 
return  to  their  own  land,  and  a  missionary,  who  had  been  left 
ashore,  speedily  hoisted  a  signal  to  be  taken  away.  The  poor 
l>eople  seemed  well  taken  care  of,  and  will  be  restored  to  their 
own  land. 

The  artificial  mode  of  feeding  poultry  seemed  highly  ingenious, 
though  distressing  to  the  poultry,  and  it  was  a  favourite  amusement 
to  mount  the  ostrich — that  noble  bird,  in  a  state  miwtw  his  feathers, 
looking  considerably  bewildered.  Driving  back  by  the  Arch  we 
give  a  glance  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mackay,  the  rich  American,  just 
opposite.  It  is  a  very  fine  house,  but  not  finer  than  dozens  which 
you  will  find  in  the  Avenue  de  Bois  de  Bologne.  The  meiiu 
of  his  dinners  is  engraven  on  silver  tablets,  and  the  visitors  are 
at  liberty  to  take  the  menu  home  with  them.  All  the  ravages 
made  by  the  Prussian  occupation  of  the  Bois  have  been  completely 
elBREiced,  and  a  quantity  of  new  timber  has  been  grown.  About  the 
suburbs  it  is  very  possible  yet  to  discover  marks  of  the  siege,  in 
the  loopholes  made  in  garden  walls,  and  the  traces  of  shot  and 
shell.  Dining  with  people  who  stayed  here  during  the  siege  one 
gets  vivid  pictures  of  the  days,  now  old,  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Commune.  So  great  was  the  curiosity  of  the  Parisian  ladies  that, 
while  balls  were  shattering  the  glass  and  whistling  over  their 
shoulders,  they  would  run  to  the  windows  in  the  naughtiness  of 
their  heart  to  see  the  battle.  My  own  friends  had  shown  great 
thoughtfiilness  and  prevision  during  the  siege.  Knowing  what 
would  come  to  pass  they  purchased  at  the  usual  rate  great  quan- 
tities of  provisions,  and  buried  them  in  their  garden.  They  were 
able  to  live  well  all  through  the  time,  and  to  help  poor  friends  and 
neighbours.  The  price  of  wine  never  rose  very  much,  and  those 
who  had  money  were  able  to  live  well,  if  plainly. 

Paris  is  the  grand  department  of  the  commissariat,  as  London  is 
of  the  wines.  The  fiilness  of  the  earth  flows  into  it.  One  notice- 
able feature  about  Paris  is  the  establishment  of  M.  Duval's 
restaurants.  There  are  some  fifteen  of  them  scattered  about 
Paris.  They  are  cheap  and  wholesome,  and  the  attendance  at 
most  of  them  is  by  women  only.  I  dined  at  the  most  picturesque 
of  them,  oflf  the  Eue  des  Bons  Enfants,  one  of  the  oldest  places 
in  Paris,  with  a  gallery  running  all  round  it.  Everywhere  the 
people  seemed  eagerly  engaged  in  eating  oysters.  The 
best  I  tasted  were  Sie  Ostend,  and  incomparably  the  worst  the 
importations  from  Arcachon,  which  were  new  to  me.     The  taste 
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for  horse-fleBh  seems  to  have  subsided,  but  every  Britisher  hag 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  never  knows  what  he  is  eating  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  The  culinary  glories  of  Philippe's  have  departed, 
and  so  have  some  of  the  best^known  houses  in  the  Palais  Roval, 
but  for  all  that  tourists  insist  on  going  to  the  Palais  Royal,  while 
business  men  prefer  the  bouleva^s.  There  are  certain  ca/&,  to 
which  all  the  world  persist  in  going,  on  the  boulevard — such  as  the 
Cafe  Riche,  the  Cafe  Americaine,  Tortoni's,and  the  Maison  Doree. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  Closing  Act  could  be  intj^uced 
into  Paris,  for  there  are  some  cafia  which  are  kept  open  for  supper 
till  five  or  six  in  the  morning.  Unfortunately,  these  late  places 
form  part  of  the  programme  to  which  the  "  interpreters  "  intro- 
duce provincial  traveUers  from  England. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  one,  however  long  he  may  have  resided 
at  Paris,  if  he  has  for  some  years  given  up  permanent  residence 
to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  working  forces  and  political  threads. 
As  a  compensation  there  is  a  peculiar  jfreshness  and  vividness  in  the 
aspects  which  he  is  enabled  to  take  of  its  present-day  conditions. 
It  is  the  custom  to  speak  very  highly  of  the  recuperative  faculties 
of  the  French  people,  and  the  healing  of  the  scars  of  the  war,  and 
of  the  Commune.  But  if  one  has  been  visiting  the  lovely  grounds 
of  the  ruined  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  in  the  eveninjg  has  watched 
the  moon  gleaming  through  the  vacant  chambers olthe  Tuileries, 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  all  the  scars  are  healed,  and 
that  the  era  of  revolutions  is  closed.  St.  Cloud  is  to  have  a 
crystal  palace,  but  will  any  use  be  found  for  the  Grand  or  Petit 
Trianon,  at  Versailles  ?  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  mcmd 
life  of  Paris  is  the  hostility  between  classes.  When  Gambetta,  in 
his  official  capacity,  invited  members  to  dinner,  his  invitations 
were  confined  exclusively  to  his  own  supporters.  Bonapartists, 
Orleanists,  and  Legitimists  would  never  have  gone,  and  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  inviting  them.  It  is  only  the  force  of  law 
that  prevents  them  from  flying  at  each  others'  throats  and  tearing 
out  each  others'  eyes.  The  Speaker  of  our  House  invites  men  of 
every  shade  of  politics — at  least  until  the  Home  Rulers  declined 
his  invitations.  Even  now  it  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  talk  politics  in 
general  society.  Prudent  people  avoid  doing  so.  The  interest 
centred  in  Gambetta  just  now  is  intense. 

It  is  impossible,  even  during  a  pleasure-visit  to  Paris,  to  avoid 
looking  at  some  of  the  deeper  matters  that  at  times  emeige.  It 
was  supposed  that  after  the  siege  a  more  earnest  spirit  wa-j 
aroused  in  the  Parisians,  and  that  the  demoralisation  that  paved 
the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  Second  Empire  was  becoming 
very  markedly  a  diminishing  quantity.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
think  so,  but  the  appearances  are  all  the  other  way.  The  pnurient 
photographs  in  the  shop  windows,  which  are  a  sign  in  their 
way,  are  becoming  a  public  nuisance.  France  certainly  took  a 
religious  fit,  but  it  exhibited  itself  in  rather  a  curious  way— the 
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pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  in  the  south  of  France.  It  requires  a 
personal  pilgrimage,  such  as  I  made  myself  to  Lourdes,  to  under- 
stand the  vast  scale  of  these  pilgrimages,  and  the  intense  hold 
which  they  have  on  the  religious  mind  of  France.  M.  Hyacinthe 
Ley  son  is  very  busy  just  now.  He  never  was  in  better  form. 
But  where  are  the  immense  crowds  that  used  to  hang  entranced 
on  the  orator  when  he  spoke  at  Notre  Dame  ?  His  friends  are  doing 
their  best  to  promote  Neo-Catholicism,  but  the  movement  has 
altogether  foiled  to  obtain  popular  support.  M.  Bersier,  of  the 
Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee  is  a  remarkable  man.  All  contem- 
porary criticism  would  speak  of  his  writings,  as  M.  St.  Beuve  did, 
with  respect ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  siege  he  acquired  some 
influence,  which  he  still  maintains  with  the  ouvri^e  class.  But 
he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  say  how  slight  it  is.  Secularism 
and  positivism  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Now  M.  Littre  is 
dead,  Comte  has  no  famous  representative,  but  none  the  less  his 
system  predominates  in  Paris,  and,  indeed,  through  all  France, 
except  in  the  south.  It  is  a  bad  sign  for  Paris  that  with  all  its 
journals  they  have  no  real  newspapers  in  our  English  sense. 
They  are  made  up  of  sensation  paragraphs  and  feuMetona. 

Tae  little  English  colony  deserves  some  mention.  Ecclesiasti- 
cism  flourishes  there  at  length.  The  times  ripen  and  advance. 
There  is  now  a  gorgeous  choral  service  in  the  Rue  d'Aguesseau, 
which  would  make  the  former  incumbents,  since  Bishop  Lus- 
comb's  time,  gasp  and  stare.  The  little  church  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Madeleine  has  never  revived,  and  the  new  and  handsome  Christ 
Church,  at  Neuilly,  is  too  remote  to  attract  visitors.  It  was  one 
of  the  cluster  of  Miss  Leigh's  charities,  but  lately  there  has  been 
a  sort  of  internecine  war  among  the  supporters  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  institutions  them- 
selves may  not  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
Gralignani's  reading  room,  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  English,  is 
now  permanently  closed,  and  I  ^m  surprised  that  no  bibliopole, 
close  at  hand,  revives  it.  An  English  library  has  been  started 
close  by,  which  is  a  poor  compensation ;  but  the  public  taste  just 
now  runs  much  more  in  the  durection  of  bodegas  than  of  libraries. 
I  go  to  the  great  Bibliothique  Nationale,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
where  the  interminable  repairs  are  still  going  on,  and  in  the 
beautiful,  new  reading-room,  even  handsomer  and  more  convenient 
than  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  there  are  hardly  a 
dozen  people  reading.  Paris  is  less  and  less  for  study ;  the  people  find 
something  else  to  do.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting 
admission,  and  you  are  only  allowed  two  books  at  a  time.  They 
have  hit  upon  a  plan  which  might  be  profitably  followed  at  the 
Museum,  of  ha^ing  another  room  where  young  people  may  have 
their  stories  and  cribs  and  not  disturb  the  regular  students  in  the 
state  room.  I  met  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  Dean 
Stanley   in  Paris.     He  was   there  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
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death.  He  had  been  making  an  exploration  of  the  Cevennes, 
and  knew  the  localities  better  than  did  the  French  Protestants 
themselves.  He  had  been  in  Galignani's  shop  talking  for 
about  a  hour,  chiefly  about  M.  Loyson.  He  dined,  just  before 
he  left,  with  M.  Bersier,  and  left  his  gloves  behind  him,  and, 
being  much  attached  to  them,  he  wrote  to  have  them  forwarded 
to  England.  Paris  holds  the  palm  in  fashion  as  steadily  as 
ever.  Sensible  Frenchmen  go  over  to  London  for  what  they 
want,  but  English  ladies  throng  to  Paris,  and  exclusively  to 
that  well-known,  costly  portal  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  where  M. 
Worth  and  his  progeny  carry  on  their  manly  millinery. 

THE   PERIPATETIC   PHILOSOPHER. 


A   QUESTION  AND  ITS  ANSWER. 


Why  do  I  love  ?  The  halcyon  builds 
Upon  the  stormy  waves  her  nest, 

And  such  the  troubled  joy  which  gilds 
With  rapture  my  unquiet  breast. 

Why  do  I  love  ?  The  murky  jloud 

Pays  homage  to  the  yoimg  bright  moon. 

So,  rising  jfrom  her  shadowy  shroud. 
My  soul  near  thee  grows  radiant  soon. 

Why  do  I  love  ?     Why  art  thou  dear  ? 

There's  but  one  [mth  in  life  to  me. 
It  is — where'er  thou  dost  appear ; 

And  with  thee  is  my  destiny ! 

To  see — to  watch — to  hear  thee  speak. 
Are  sight,  and  voice,  and  life  to  me — 

My  heart  must  love  thee,  till  it  break — 
Unswerving  in  fidelity. 


L.  HAY. 
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THE  PASSIONATE  SCHOOLBOY  TO  HIS  LOVE. 


See,  here  on  the  gravel  Pm  kneeling, 

TTie  fondest  and  truest  of  beaux  ; 
When  carried  away  by  his  feeling, 

A  fellow  can't  think  of  his  clo'es. 
Oh,  Emily,  pity  my  sorrow ! 

Dear  Emily,  «mile  and  be  kind  ! 
D'ye  think  you  could  wed  me  to-morrow  ? 
D'ye  think  you  would  very  much  mind  ? 
The  ants  have  got  under  my  stocking. 

It's  horrid  to  kneel  on  a  stone ; 
Have  done,  then,  with  mincing  and  mocking, 
And  say  youll  be  always  my  own. 

You  cannot  be  thinking  of  Harry, 

A  cry-baby,  coddle,  and  pet ; 
And  Dicky's  too  childish  to  marry — 

He's  not  in  two-syllables  yet. 
And  I  say  to  all  others  aspiring, 

Come  forth  with  your  shooter  and  ball. 
And  meet  me,  receiving  and  firing, 
Till  one  or  the  other  shall  fall. 

The  ants  have  got  under  my  stocking, 

It's  horrid  to  kneel  on  a  stone ; 
Have  done,  then,  with  mincing  and  mocking, 
And  say  you'll  be  always  my  own. 

Pve  mustard  and  radishes  growing, 
I've  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  too ; 
My  rocking-horse — splendid  at  going — 

Shall  have  a  side-saddle  for  you. 
And  twopence  a  week,  if  we'ro  steady. 

Will  do  very  well  for  a  start ; 
So,  dearest,  at  ten  111  be  ready 
To  draw  you  to  church  in  my  cart. 

I  laugh  at  the  ants  in  my  stocking, 
I'd  kneel  for  a  week  on  a  stone ; 
For  Emmy  repents  of  her  mocking. 
And  says  shell  be  always  my  own. 

FREDERICK   LANGBRIDGE. 
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The  tourist  who,  on  a  line  morning  in  spring,  has  mounted 
into  a  seat  in  the  banquette  of  the  well-appointed  French 
diligence,  which  plies  daily  between  Beyrout  and  Damascus; 
has,  thus  comfortably  seated,  traversed  the  two  chains  of 
the  Lebanon,  and  the  plains  of  Coele-Syria  and  Damascus ;  and 
has,  finally,  just  when  the  sun  was  setting,  found  his  way 
into  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  cities  in  the  world,  ha^ 
crowded  into  a  day's  journey  amusement  and  instruction  for  a 
life.  In  the  course  of  his  passage  through  scenes  of  unex- 
ampled historic  interest  and  of  unrivalled  natural  beauty,  he 
will  have  had  continually  before  him  the  spectacle  of  a  truly 
good  and  useful  work  which  has  been  done  by  "France  in  the 
East;"  and  he  will  also  have  beheld  a  country  to  which  the 
action  of  France,  within  our  lifetime,  was,  for  a  season,  most 
baleful.  Let  me  commence  by  relating  that  which  is  creditable 
to  France.  The  road,  which  is  the  work  of  a  French  company, 
is  as  good  as  any  road  in  France  or  England.  The  gradients 
are,  in  many  cases,  steep  and  diflScult,  but  in  the  Lebanon 
this  was  unavoidable.  The  diligence  is  of  the  old  French 
pattern  which  was  so  dear  to  our  youth,  and  the  driver  and  the 

fuard  by  the  cracking  of  their  whips  recall  the  Postilion  de 
onjumeau  and  the  Postilion  de  Ma^am  Ablon.  The  machine 
is  drawn  by  three  mules  and  three  horses,  which  are  harnessed 
three  abreast — the  mules  acting  as  wheelers,  and  furnishing  the 
tractive  power,  and  the  horses,  as  leaders,  to  furnish  the  ilan 
and  the  dash.  The  combined  teams  resemble  a  body  of  Turkish 
soldiers  led  by  European  officers.  The  stages  are  of  about  eight 
miles  each,  and  the  relays  are  brought  out  with  a  readiness 
which  would  have  charmed  Mr.  Weller.  The  company  which 
has  made,  and  which  works  the  line,  maintains  about  700  horses 
and  mules.  Of  these  100  work  the  diligences  and  40  work 
the  malle  posies,  while  the  remainder  work  the  fourgons,  which 
all  the  day  long  bring  down  the  rich  produce  of  the  interior 
to  Beyrout,  and  can-y  back  the  European  goods  Avhich  it  piur- 
chases.  This  greatly-improved  means  of  communication  has  not 
extinguished  the  old  modes  of  tran8i)ort.  Camels,  which  were 
to  have  been,  as  pachas  thought,  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
the  French  company,  are  more  numerous  than  ever.  In  the 
first  place,  the  road  is  safer  than  it  was  of  old,  and,  secondly, 
there  is  more  traffic,  because  the  landholders  on  either  side  of 
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the  main  route  have  connected  themselves  with  it  by  branch 
routes.  So  the  camels  come  swinging  along  as  of  old — each 
string  of  camels  being  led  by  a  little  donkey,  and  resembling 
a  body  of  pachas  under  the  guidance  of  an  ambassador.  Let 
it  not  be  thought  that  I  seek  to  disparage  the  diplomatic 
body.  I  merely  seek  to  symbolise  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter.  The  donkey  has  the  profoundest  contempt  for 
liis  great,  hirsute,  shambling  charges.  He  looks  round  at 
them  every  now  and  then,  as  they  come  along  with  a  very  bad 
imitation  of  the  "  Grecian  bend  "  and  with  an  air  of  simpering 
imbecility,  and  then  he  gives  a  sharp  tug  to  the  cord  which 
connects  them,  and  brings  the  whole  cortege  once  more  into 
line.  On  the  whole  I  consider  that  in  comparing  him  to  them 
I  pay  the  ambassadors  a  compliment.  Certainly  his  labours 
are  crowned  with  the  most  rapid  success. 

The  transit  from  Beyrout  to  Damascus  is  indescribably 
enjoyable.  Perhaps  it  is  all  the  more  pleasant  because,  as 
the  ascents  and  the  gradients  are  frequently  long  and  steep, 
eleven  hours  are  required  for  the  journey  between  the  two 
cities.  But  what  of  this?  Is  man  a  bale  of  silk,  or  a 
drum  of  ligs,  that  he  should  require  to  be  whirled  through 
space  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  per  hour?  On  this 
point  I  agree  with  the  Turks,  and  when  I  go  from  Beyrout 
to  Damascus  I  cry,  ^^Yavaah!  yavash!  yavash!^^  The  tourist  who 
Ustens  to  my  advice,  and  contents  himself  with  a  moderate 
rate  of  speed,  will  find  that  he  has  been  "personally  conducted" 
to  some  purpose.  The  breezes,  freshened  by  their  contact  with 
the  snow-covered  summits  which  have  from  time  immemorial 
given  a  name  to  the  mountain-ranges  of  Syria,  will  lend  a 
glow  to  his  cheek  and  a  new  expansion  to  his  bosom,  and  from 
the  valleys  and  the  plains  will  come  up  to  him  all  the  verdure, 
the  bloom,  and  the  fragrance  which  Syria  knows  how  to 
produce,  by  aiding  the  exuberance  of  nature  with  even  a 
parsimony  of  art.  I  will  not  tell  him  of  such  homely-products 
as  wheat,  rye,  barlev,  millet,  and  tobacco ;  but  there  he  may  see 
sesaTnej  which,  as  he  will  remember,  was  dear  to  Ali  Baba,  and 
which,  I  may  observe,  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  spondee,  and 
not  as  a  dactyl.  Li  the  light  soil  which  surrounds  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  maize  evinces  its  preference  for  the  seasons  which 
the  sun-god  loves.  He  may  see  sugar-canes,  and  even  date-palms, 
as  he  leaves  Beyrout.  The  people  will  tell  him  that  the  olive 
trees  grow  to  the  height  of  beeches,  and  that  the  white  mulberry 
constitutes  the  national  wealth  of  the  Druses ;  that  Graza  has 
at  once  the  dates  of  Mecca  and  the  pomegranates  of  Algeria; 
and  that  there  are  no  pistachios  in  the  world  such  as  those  which 
come  from  Aleppo.  When  he  hears  this  last  boast,  which  is 
perfectly  well-foimded,  his  memory  will  go  back  to  the  Arabian 
Nights^  TaleSy  and  he  will  sigh  for  a  "  Eoast  lamb,  stuffed  with 
VOL.  vr.  RR 
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pistachio  nuts."  And,  as  he  marks  the  wealth  of  verdure  and 
the  luxuriance  of  foliage,  he  will  say  to  himself,  "  Surely,  I  am 
in  the  land  in  which  the  trees  sought  a  kin^,  and  in  which,  tree 
after  tree — the  olive,  and  the  fig,  and  the  vme — shrank  back  in 
selfish  luxiuy  from  the  assumption  of  the  royal  duties,  so  that 
the  bramble  had  to  reign  over  them,"  ae  it  does  reigii  over  fnany 
nobler  trees  in  Syria  and  Palestine  to  this  day.  But  this 
will  not  be  the  only  reminiscence  of  Scriptm^  that  will  come 
back  to  him  aa  he  journeys  along.  Let  me  suppose  him  to 
have  passed  a  somewhat  solitary  childhood,  in  the  days  when  as 
yet  cheap  postage,  and  cheap  journalism,  and  cheap  circulating 
libraries  were  not  in  existence,  and  when  the  mere  vision  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  if  it  could  have  been  foreseen,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  the  Abomination  of  Desolation  standing  in  the 
Exchange.  Let  me  suppose  that  mv  typical  toiu^st,  having  but 
few  books,  fell  back  upon  those  wnich  he  possessed,  and  that 
amongst  them  he  most  frequently  read  the  Bible — ^not  as  an 
entire  and  homogeneous  work,  which  it  is  not,  but  as  the  most 
wonderful  extant  collection  of  history  and  poetry,  and  oratory 
and  prophecy.  Let  me  further  suppose  that,  as  he  grew  up, 
and  when  his  spiritual  and  scholastic  pastors  and  masters  came 
to  expound  the  Bible  to  him,  they  succeeded  very  fairly  in 
taking  the  life  out  of  it.  So  soon,  however,  as  he  has  set  his 
foot  on  Syrian  soil  he  will  find  that  his  old  readings  will  resume 
all  their  old  power  over  him.  The  vines  and  the  gourds,  and 
the  Solitary  Lodges  in  the  Gardens  of  Cucimibers,  wSl  return  to 
their  proper  proportions  in  the  narratives  or  the  jioems.  Once 
more  the  bells  of  EleAzer's  camels  will  tinkle,  as  the  steward  of 
Abraham  guides  the  caravan  which  is  to  bring  back  a  wife  for 
his  master's  son.  Once  more  Rebecca  comes  form  to  the  well  with 
her  pitcher  poised  upon  her  shapely  shoulder,  and  the  brown  light 
of  the  setting  sun  bronzing  her  youthful  fece.  Once  more, 
Abigal,  the  wife  of  Nabal,  riding  astride  on  a  white  mule,  and 
driving  before  her,  in  a  leash,  other  mules  laden  with  provisions, 
makes  haste  towards  the  cleft  in  the  hills,  where  David — who, 
after  all,  was  at  that  time  a  bandit,  a  brigand,  a  cateran — is 
awaiting  the  expected  provender.  Blind  Bartimeus  waits  by 
the  wayside.  From  out  of  the  rocky  hills  comes  more  than  one 
strange  shape,  half-clothed,  with  unkempt  hair,  and  a  wild,  weird 
face,  crying  for  help  and  aid.  Let  us  ride  on ;  we  draw  nigh 
to  Damascus,  and  as  we  enter  the  famous  city,  and  see  the  Abajoa 
leaping  along  over  its  pebbly  bed,  with  a  bright  and  sparkling 
stream  through  the  very  midst  of  the  streets,  we  sympathise 
with  the  patriotic  Syrian  who  said  :  "Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  "  Nor 
is  the  city,  when  it  is  reached,  one  whit  less  interesting  than 
is  the  roaid  by  which  it  is  approached.  It  matters  little  to 
me  whether  it  was  founded    by    Abraham,   or  by  some   earUer 
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patriarch — I  leave  that  question  to  the  makers  of  guide-books. 
It  is  enough  for  me  that  its  birth  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
and  that  seven  mighty  empires  have  rolled  the  tide  of  conquest 
over  it  in  vain.  There  was  wont  in  the  East  to  be  a  theory, 
that  if  you  wished  the  young  palm-tree  to  grow  you  must  load 
its  crest  with  heavy  weights,  and  that  straightway  the  indignant 
and  outraged  tree  would  assert  itself,  and  for  ever  be  erect  and 
irrepressible.  Like  to  the  palm-tree  has  been,  and  is,  Damascus. 
The  tourist  may  still  find  in  Damascus,  and  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  recesses  of  the  adjacent  hills,  some  specimens  of 
the  silver  horns,  which  the  women  of  Syria  and  Palestine  were 
wont  to  wear  as  a  head-dress,  and  which  were  worn  erect  in  times 
of  prosperity  and  allowed  to  hang  down  in  times  of  adversity 
and  defeat.  Many  a  time  has  the  Horn  of  Damascus  been 
**  abased,"  and  as  many  times  has  it  been  **  exalted,"  but  the 
exaltation  has  prevailed,  and  will  prevail.  As  I  write,  the 
famous  city  lies  before  me  once  more,  with  its  long  lines 
of  plain,  stone  houses — to  the  flat  roofs  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants ascend  in  the  cool  evenings  for  meditation,  or  conver- 
sation, or  repose.  I  remember  to  have  read  how,  in  the  old 
times,  men  whose  names  are  famous  in  history,  went  up  on 
to  the  house-top  to  pray,  and  I  seem  to  see  them  once  more. 
I  am  shown  the  street  "which  is  called  straight,"  and  which 
is  no  longer  straight,  imless  you  consider  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  "  straight,"  is  narrow.  I  am  shown  several  houses,  in 
which  Ananias  lived,  and  many  parts  of  the  wall  which  facili- 
tated the  escape  of  St.  Paul;  but  these  divergences  of  my 
dragoman  do  not  trouble  me,  for  I  know  that  I  am  in  a  city 
which  for  at  least  4,000  years  has  been  the  cynosure  of  the  East, 
and  that  every  fragment  of  its  roadway  has  been  trodden  by 
the  feet  of  a  conqueror,  a  teacher,  or  a  prophet.  Where  the 
entire  ground  is  thus  sanctified,  a  specific  topography  would  be 
an  impertinence.  It  should  be  enough  for  the  traveller  to  feel 
that  he  is  in  a  city  which  has  survived  many  empires,  and  which, 
in  its  vigorous  and  green  old  age,  bids  fair  to  outlive  even  the 
empire  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  For  Damascus,  which  has 
been  at  various  periods  supremely  wealthy,  is  moderately  wealthy 
still,  and  probably  ranks  next  only  to  Smyrna  in  the  roll  of 
Turkish  cities.  Constantinople  is  merely  a  consumer  and  ont  a 
producer,  and  its  wealth,  such  as  it  is,  has  no  solid  foimdation, 
or  probability  of  permanence.  But  with  Damascus  it  is  different. 
It  is  not  merely  wealthy  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  wealth 
in  others.  Beyrout  is  to  it  what  Tyre  was  to  it  in  the  days  of 
Ezekiel,  and  even  the  Syrian  Tripoli  begins  to  profit  by  it.  If 
good  government  can  be  maintained,  the  cities  which  I  have 
named,  and  the  entire  Lebanon,  will  again  resume  their  ancient 
prosperity  and  power.  There  is  yet  time  to  redeem  the  scattered 
remnants    of  tne  ancient  rSgvme;  and   I  would  fain   say  with 
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Amos : — "  As  the  shepherd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  lion 
two  legs  and  a  piece  of  an  ear,  so  shall  the  people  be  taken  out 
that  dwell  in  Samaria  in  the  comer  of  a  bed,  and  in  Damascus 
on  a  couch."  This  fair  city  has  grown  into  our  literary  and 
social  life.  From  it  our  IhEimask,  or  monthly  rose,  takes  its 
name ;  for  centuries  a  cavalier  loved  to  bear  a  "  Damascus  "  or 
"  Damascened "  blade,  which,  indeed,  was  able  to  boast  of  its 
temper,  as  well  as  of  it«  ornamentation;  and  the  readers  of 
Ben  Jonson  will  remember  how  when  Mrs.  Otter,  in  one  of  her  fits 
of  misfortune,  had  "  dreamed  of  the  city,"  her  Damask  table-cloth 
which  had  cost  her  eighteen  pounds,  and  which  had  probably 
been  imported  by  the  newly-established  Levant  Company,  was, 
on  the  ensuing  day,  stained  past  redemption.  The  great  siege 
of  Damascus,  by  the  troops  of  the  Egyptian  Caliph  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  gave  a  foimdation  for  a  somewhat 
feeble  tragedy  entitled  the  Siege  of  DaToascus^  which  had  some 
vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  is  on  record 
that  when,  at  the  close  of  the  siege,  the  Egyptians  entered  the 
city,  they  found  the  Emperor's  wardrobe  to  contain  three  hundred 
camels'  loads  of  dyed  silks  and  gold-stuffs,  which  they  carried  off. 
Oh !  fortunate  Egyptians !  How  glad  should  I  have  been  to 
have  "  spoiled "  you  also !  It  was  imder  the  shadow  of  the 
adjacent  Baalbec  that  Moore's  Peri  found  that  precious  tear 
of  the  repentant  sinner  which  purchased  her  re-admission  to 
Paradise.  Had  she  been  excluded  until  our  time,  she  might, 
I  doubt  not,  have  found  the  tears  of  many  sinners,  of  whom 
some  may  have  been  repentant ;  for,  little  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  there  fell  upon  the  famous  city,  and  upon  the  lovely 
hills  and  valleys  by  which  it  is  surroimded,  a  raging  torrent  of 
rapine  and  bloodshed,  which  I  must  now  attempt  to  describe, 
as  the  description  will  illustrate  at  once  the  malefic  and  the 
beneficial  influence  of  "  France  in  the  East."  My  remarks  on 
the  events  of  1860  and  1861  must  be  read  in  connection  with  my 
description  of  the  conflict  between  M.  Thiers  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  1839  and  1840.  The  readers  of  your  pages  for  December 
will  remember  that  I  showed  how  this  conflict  had  for  the  moment 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  English  policy,  but,  aft^r  all,  it  was 
merely  the  "  first  innings  "  of  the  game.  The  **  second  innings" 
came  in  1860;  and  although,  even  then.  Lord  Palmerston  stood 
manfully  to  his  wicket,  and  carried  out  his  bat  with  applause, 
there  is  room  to  doubt  whether  his  successors  in  the  English 
Cabinet  can,  or  ought  to,  continue  his  policy. 

I  preface  my  remarks  on  this  branch  of  my  subject  by  two 
quotations  from  "The  Annual  Summaries"  which  the  Times 
for  many  years  has  presented  to  its  readers,  at  the  close  of 
each  year.  Long  may  it  continue  to  do  so!  I  make  these 
quotations  because  I  think  that  they  really  must  be  taken  to 
hare  expressed  the  opinion   of  the  English  public,  and  that  in 
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all  probability  they  expressed  the  opinion,  as  they  certainly 
approved  the  action,  of  the  English  Government.  YHiether  the 
opinion  of  the  public  and  the  action  of  the  Government  were 
just  and  wise,  are  matters  respecting  which  I,  who  write  twenty 
years  after  the  event,  am  most  anxious  to  write  diflSdently. 
All  the  same,  I  want  my  readers  to  know  what  England  thought 
respecting  Syria  and  the  Turkish  Empire  in  1860  and  1861. 
Writing  at  the  close  of  the  year  1860  the  Timed'  annalist 
says  ; — "  A  still  graver  cause  of  uneasiness  was  furnished  by 
the  Expedition  (French)  to  Syria,  coinciding  with  many 
suspicious  rumours  of  approaching  complications  in  the  East. 
The  chronic  and  obscure  feuds  of  the  tribes  in  the  Lebanon  had 
suddenly  exploded  in  a  furious  attack  of  the  Druses  on  their 
Maronite  neighboiu-s,  who  seem,  under  the  instigation  of  their 
clergy  and  of  foreign  agents,  to  have  given  the  &*st  provocation. 
The  Turkish  authorities  connived  at  the  massacres  which  ensued, 
and  at  Damascus  they  allowed  a  fanatical  and  bloodthirsty  rabble 
to  pillage  and  murder  the  Christian  inhabitants,  without  either 
opposition  or  remonstrance.  Their  criminal  remissness  has  since 
been  punished  by  Fuad  Pasha,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Sultan, 
with  exemplary  severity;  but  a  French  army  still  holds  the 
chief  military  posts  in  Syria,  and  the  period  of  occupation, 
which  was  originally  limited  to  six  months,  has  recently  been 
Q3rtended.  Soon  after  the  despatch  of  the  expedition,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  a  public  letter  to  Count  Persigny,  endeavoured  to 
reassure  English  anxieties  by  professions  of  an  unambitious 
policy  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Lord  Palmerston  represented  the 
opinion  of  the  country  by  a  coldly-courteous  reception  of  the 
Imperial  overture.  Pacific  professions,  however  sincere,  become 
unsatisfactory  when  they  are  too  frequently  required.  One  French 
army  in  Rome  and  another  in  the  Levant,  although  their 
employment  may  admit  of  explanation,  will  produce  a  recurring 
necessity  for  candid  and  plausible  excuses." 

The  annalist  for  the  year  1861  writes  thus: — "Even  Syria 
has,  through  the  firmness  and  authority  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Russell  been  once  more  left  to  cultivate  domestic 
feuds,  which  are  less  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
than  a  French  occupation.  •  •  •  •  •  The  Sultan,  Abdul 
Medjid,  though  he  had  scarcely  attained  middle  age,  had  long 
survived  the  nopes  which  were  founded  on  his  gentle  character, 
and  on  his  supposed  good  intentions.  The  son  of  a  sanguinary 
reforming  despot,  his  exemption  from  his  father's  faults  found 
an  insufficient  equivalent  for  the  vigour  which  he  might  have 
inherited.  Of  two  oriental  types  of  vice,  he  exhibited  the  weak 
self-indulgence  which  injures  a  half-civilized  people  more  than 
the  energetic  ferocity  of  prosperous  despots.  Under  the  influence 
of  Western  statesmen,  Abdul  Medjid  promulgated  wise  and 
tolerant  laws,  nor  is  there   any  reason   to   doubt  that  he  was 
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sincere  in  the  wish  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 
Unluckily  he  allowed  women  to  waste  his  revenues,  and  &vourite8 
to  hold  the  highest  posts  in  his  empire.  His  army  languished 
for  want  of  pay  and  of  competent  leaders,  while  the  finances 
were  disorganised  by  carelessness  or  fraud,  and  drained  to  meet 
the  frivolous  demands  of  the  palace.  His  successor  is  more 
respectable  and  manly  in  his  personal  character,  but  the  decay 
of  the  dynasty  aud  empire  is  probably  beyond  a  cuFe." 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  given  these  quotations  as  expressing 
the  opinion  of  what  I  may  fairly  call  the  authorised  organ  of 
the  ^iglish  public ;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  look  back  upon 
the  events  of  the  time  that  that  opinion  was  universally  self- 
complacent.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  up  partly  of  an 
entire  ignorance  of  history ;  partly  of  an  overweening  valuation 
of  English  influence  and  power;  partly  of  a  ridiculous  belief  in 
Turkey ;  and  partly  of  an  intense  distrust  of  France.  Clearly, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  England  at  that  day,  that,  no  matter 
how  much  blood  had  been  shed  in  Syria,  all  would  be 
well,  since  France  had  not  been  allowed  to  gain  the  upper 
hand.  It  is  necessary  to  admit  that  France  had  previously 
given  some  sort  of  colour  to  this  belief.  The  events  which 
occurred  under  the  influence  of  France  in  1839  and  1840, 
had  directly  led  up  to  the  Syrian  calamities  of  1860-61 ;  and 
all  we  can  say  on  behalf  of  France  in  this  respect  is  that, 
though  she  had  put  the  torch  to  the  pile,  she  had  beeii 
prevented  by  England  from  putting  the  conflagration  out.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  if  she  could  have  carried  out 
her  designs  in  1839  she  would  have  achieved  a  tranquil  Syria 
and  a  happy  Lebanon,  but  that  would  have  necessitated  a  per- 
manent French  occupation.  Lord  Palmerston  in  1839,  and  again 
in  1860,  would  not  hear  of  a  permanent  French  occupation,  and 
he  was  supported  by  the  Ti/mes  as  the  representative  of 
English  ppinion.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  read  the  debates 
of  those  days  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  study  the  writings 
of  English  politicians,  tnat  I  hear  these  words  coming  out  of  the 
old  mists  of  public  opinion: — "The  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire  must  be  maintained !  We  can  allow  the  Druses  and 
the  Maronites  to  perish,  but  we  cannot  suffer  France  to  have  a 
permanent  footing  in  the  East  ! "  Before  I  turn  finally  from 
the  foregoing  citations  from  the  TimeSy  I  venture — but  always 
as  one  wlio  writes  after  the  event — to  qualify  them  in  one  or  two 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  "Turkish 
authorities  connived  at  the  massacres,  "or  that  at  Damascus,"  they 
allowed  a  fanatical  and  bloodthirsty  rabble  to  pillage  and  murd«: 
the  Christians  without  either  opposition  or  remonstrance."  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  there  was  no  connivance  at  disorder, 
but  only  an  inability  to  maintain  order.  The  crime  of  the  Turkish 
authorities   was  then,  as  it   is   now,  their  weakness.     There  is 
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also  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  military  governor  of 
Damascus,  who  was  a  well-meaning,  though  weak  man,  and  who 
eventually  paid  for  his  weakness  with  his  life,  tried  in  a  not 
wholly  ineffectual  manner  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  Christians. 
Secondly,  although  it  is  true  that  Fuad  Pasha  pimished  the  real 
or  supposed  offenders  with  "exemplary  severity,"  it  is  also 
txue  that  he  was  urged  by  France  to  a  much  greater  severity ; 
and  that  Lord  Dufferin,  who  was  the  English  Special  Commis- 
sioner, interfered  on  behalf  of  the  Moslems,  pointed  out  that 
the  Christians  were  more  fanatical,  more  vindictive,  and  more 
cruel  than  the  Mahometans ;  and  averted  the  wholesale  decima- 
tion of  the  Druses  and  the  Turkish  officials,  which  Fuad  Pacha, 
under  the  pressure  of  France,  was  willing  to  have  carried  out. 
Lord  Dufferin's  even-handed  justice  has  never  been  forgotten 
in  the  Lebanon.  Lastly,  the  annalist,  in  the  year  1861,  after 
dropping  a  valedictory  tear  over  the  tomb  of  Abdul  Medjid, 
expresses  himself  with  a  hesitating  hopefulness  respecting  the 
future  of  Abdul  Aziz.  With  the  subsequent  career  of  that 
**  respectable  and  manly  "  character  we  are  now  but  too  femiliar ; 
and  we  know  that  his  extravagance  swallowed  up  the  extravagance 
of  Abdul  Medjid,  as  the  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron  swallowed  up 
the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  magicians.  But  in  1861  a  fresh  loan 
to  Turkey  was  in  contemplation ;  it  is  one  of  those  over  which 
Mr.  Bourke  and  his  colleagues  have  been  expending  much 
painfcd  thought.  But  why  need  I  dwell  upon  it — is  not  its 
history  written  in  the  Books  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bond- 
holders? I  come  now  to  deal  with  the  state  of  Syria,  and 
especially  with  the  state  of  Damascus  and  the  Lebanon,  at  the 
period  when  the  Timea^  annalist  wrote  his  interesting,  though, 
unavoidably,  brief  narratives. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  events  of  the  years  1860  and  1861, 
the  hold  of  the  Porte  upon  the  important  province  of  Syria 
had  been  terribly  weakened.  In  fact,  as  your  readers  will 
remember  to  have  seen,  the  slight  link  which  bound  the  Sultan 
to  his  Syrian  vassals  had  been  absolutely  broken  before  the 
year  1839.  It  had  been  broken  by  the  influence  of  France ; 
it  had  been  reunited  once  more  by  the  strong  rivets  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  resolute  will  ;  but  the  seeds  which  France  had 
sown  in  Syria,  while  she  was  supporting  the  cause  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  had  produced  an  enormous  crop  of  thistles,  which  could 
not  easily  be,  and  have  not  as  yet  been,  eradicated — the  soil 
was  only  too  favourable  to  such  a  growth.  The  population  of 
Syria  was  not,  and  for  centuries  had  not  been,  homogeneous  in 
race.  It  was  made  up  of  the  cUbris  of  many  races ;  and  while 
the  Syrian  tribes  were  not  of  one  race,  and  were  bound  together 
by  no  common  consanguinity,  they  had  no  federation  in  religion. 
If  the  entire  population  of  Syria  had  been  Mahometan,  tnere 
might  have  been  peace  for  Syria,  and  possibly  for  Europe,  but 
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this  was  not  the  case.  The  Moslems  of  Syria  were  divided 
amongst  themselves,  and  the  Christians  of  Syria  were  not  more 
unanimous.  Amongst  the  Moslems  there  were,  and  are,  two 
potent  bodies — the  orthodox  Moslems  and  the  sectaries  of  AU. 
There  were  also,  and  are  to  this  day,  two  Greek  and  two  Armenian 
communities,  and  from  each  of  these  two  commimities  there 
were,  and  are,  little  ramifications.  There  were  also,  and  still 
are,  some  members  of  extinguished  faiths.  There  were  the 
Kelbes,  who  worshipped  the  dog  (and  this  worship  has  probably 
come  down  from  the  earliest  Egyptian  teaching) ;  there  were 
the  Yezids,  who  were  supposed  to  worship  the  Spirit  of  Evil ; 
and  there  were  the  Ansayrieh,  of  whose  religious  belief  absolutely 
nothing  is  accurately  known.  Those  who  have  not  forgotten  Jjord 
Beaconsfield's  charming  novel  of  Tancred  will  remember  how  the 
hero  of  that  novel  paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of  the  Ansayrieh,  and 
there  carried  jon  a  rather  pronounced  flirtation  with  their  lovely 
queen.  I,  too,  have  seen  the  Ansayrieh,  but  those  whom  I  saw  did 
not  in  the  least  resemble  the  friends  of  Tancred.  My  Ansayrieh 
were  encamped  outside  Damascus,  in  huts  built  on  platforms, 
which  were  supported  by  tall  poles,  and  to  which  they  ascended 
by  ladders,  which  were  drawn  up  during  the  night.  The  poor 
creatures  were  apparently  imconscious  of  the  fact  that  a  stout 
woodsman,  with  two  or  three  blows  of  an  axe,  could  have  brought 
any  one  of  their  fortresses  to  the  ground  in  hopeless  ruin.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  I  am  sure,  with  his  "  memorial  hatchet^"  could  have 
cut  down  the  entire  encampment  in  a  single  night. 

In  the  midst  of  this  heterogeneous,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
unruly  population,  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Mehemet  Ali,  in 
the  closing  years  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  life,  had  sown  troubles 
which  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  the  Sultaii,  imder  the  strong 
pressure  of  Lord  Palmerston's  firm  hand,  had  not,  and  even 
yet  has  not,  eradicated.  In  Syria,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Lebanon,  the  Mahometans  and  the  Christians  were  almost 
equally  balanced.  In  Damascus  the  Mahometans  were  so 
powerful  and  so  fanatical  that  for  a  long  time  no  Christian 
had  been  allowed  to  reside  in  the  sacred  city,  unless  he 
wore  a  particular  costume  which  had  been  fashioned  for  the 
G"hlaours.  I  have  no  means  of  giving  a  description  of  this 
dress;  probably  it  somewhat  resembled  the  dress  which  Jews 
were  compelled  to  wear  in  many  Christian  coimtries.  Down  to 
the  year  1840  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  in  Constantinople 
were  required  to  paint,  and  did  paint,  their  houses  of  a 
distinguishing  colour.  This  regulation  facilitated  plunder,  and 
was  one  of  the  amenities  of  Turkish  civilisation.  During  the 
Egyptian  invasion,  the  Christians  of  Syria  had  been  careftdly 
taught  by  their  priests  that  Mehemet  Ali  was  acting  with  the 
approval  of  France  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  true);  and 
that  France  was,  and  for   centuries   had   been,  the   Protectress 
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of  the  Christians  in  the  East.  The  result  of  this  Propaganda 
— which  was  carefully  and  sedulously  carried  on  by  political 
and  priestly  agents  of  M.  Thiers — was  that  the  Christians 
of  the  Lebanon  rose  against  their  Mahometan  neighbours, 
and  persecuted  them  with  an  intolerable  severity.  We 
must  not  ascribe  all  these  feuds  to  religious  animosity; 
mountain  tribes  are  proverbially  pugnacious.  There  were  not, 
I  believe,  any  religious  diflferences  between  the  Highland 
tribes  who  met  on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  to  fight  out  their 
differences,  but  all  the  same  they  fought,  and  so  did  the 
tribes  of  the  Lebanon.  The  terrible  troubles  of  Damascus  in  the 
year  1860,  were  by  no  means  unheralded  by  antecedent  calami- 
ties. For  twenty  years  after  the  invasion  of  Syria  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  Lebanon  had  been  in  a  turmoil  of  agitation,  and 
France  had  been  continually  protesting  that  she  must  interfere 
for  the  protection  of  the  Christians.  Between  the  years  1855 
and  1860,  the  well-known  proclivities  of  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
a  belief  in  which  was  sedulously  circulated  by  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Lazarists  throughout  Syria  and  Palestine,  had  persuaded 
the  Christians  that  they  were  about  to  be  supported  in  a 
struggle  for  supremacy,  and  had  made  them  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  occasion  for  revolt.  In  August  of  the  year 
1859,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Druses  and  the 
Maronites  of  the  Lebanon,  with  regard  to  a  sheep  which  had 
been  stolen  by  one  tribe  from  the  other.  Nobody  knows  with 
whom  the  blame  of  aggression  in  this  case  rested ;  but, 
assuredly,  if  the  unhappy  sheep  had  been  the  wearer  of  the 
"  Golden  Fleece,"  it  could  not  have  produced  more  bloodshed. 
From  that  time  the  troubles  in  the  Lebanon  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Damascus  continued.  I  ought  in  common  justice 
to  note  that  the  massacres  of  Damascus  in  1860  were  immediately 
brought  about  by  the  well-meant  eflforts  of  the  Turkish  govemcH* 
of  Damascus  to  chastise  the  Moslems  for  their  attacks  on  the 
Christians.  It  is  incontestable  that,  although  he  was  a  weak, 
he  was  a  good  and  well-intentioned  man,  and  that  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  repress  the  fanaticism  of  his 
co-religionists.  Finding  that  the  Moslem  mob  of  Damascus 
had  been  insulting  the  Christians  by  making  crosses  on  the 
road-way  of  the  Christian  quarter,  afterwards  trampling  upon 
and  spitting  on  them,  he  ordered  the  Moslems  to  sweep  and 
clean  the  Christian  quarter.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that 
the  one  Mahometan  governor,  who  had  eventually  to  pay  with 
his  life  for  his  humanity  and  justice,  was  deserted  by  his 
masters,  who  had  not  the  strength  to  support  him. 

I  have  before  me  the  diary  of  a  yoxmg  English  official,  who,  in 
the  year  1859,  was  just  entering  into  public  life,  and  who  witnessed 
all  the  events  that  I  am  about  to  describe.  It  is  curious  that 
on  his  way  out  to  Syria  he  stayed  in  Paris,  and  saw  a  picture 
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at  Versailles,  by  Horace  Vemet,  of  the  taking  of  Abdel-Kadir's 
camp.  He  thought  it  a  most  perfect  work  of  art,  but  he  did 
not  know  how  soon  he  was  to  be  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
Abdel-Kadir  in  the  East. 

^^  In  the  month  of  July,  1860,  my  young  English  official 
somewhat  intensifies  his  diary.  He  says: — "The  excitement  of 
the  Mussulmans  against  the  Christians  increases.  At  about 
one  p.m.,  9th  July,  1860,  two  boys  of  eighteen  and  twelve  years 
of  age,  having  been  caught  making  crosses  and  insulting  the 
Christians,  were  put  in  chains  and  made  to  sweep  in  the  Christian 
quarter  in  Damascus.  They  called  to  the  Mussulman  passers-by 
to  relieve  them,  and  a  crowd  collected,  broke  their  chains, 
and  conmienced  cursing  the  Christians.  They  rushed  on  the 
Russian,  American,  and  Belgian  consulates.  The  vast  crowds 
broke  open  the  doors,  and,  aided  by  the  soldiers,  carried  off  the 
plunder.  •  •  •  •  I  stood  at  the  door  of  our  house,  and  saw  plunder 
passine  in  an  uninterrupted  stream ;  soldiers,  and  especiaUy 
zaptimSy  joining ;  one  dead  I  saw  carried  by,  killed  by  the  random 
fire  of  some  soldiiers,  and  one  man  loaded  with  plunder,  whose 
right  arm  was  covered  with  blood.  *  •  *  *  Thursday  and 
Friday,  12th  and  13th  July. — The  work  of  massacre  and  plimder 
still  continues,  and  the  houses  which  had  not  caught  fire  were 
fired,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  Christian  house  standing. 

"  Messrs.  Misk  and  others,  including  the  Rev.  WiUiam 
Graham,  had  left  Hawallee's  house  a  short  time  before,  and  just 
as  they  got  near  the  house  of  a  Sheikh,  Abdullah-el-Halebee, 
they  were  attacked  by  Hawallee's  people.  One  man  was  killed ; 
the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Graham,  taking  refuge  in  the 
house  of  the  Sheikh.  Mr.  Graham  made  for  our  house,  and 
was  pursued  and  caught  near  the  Kamerieh,  and  killed,  he 
being  shot  and  stabbed.  His  body  was  cast  into  the  river, 
according  to  all  accounts,  about  five  minutes  after  the  murder. 

"  We  sent  a  special  messenger  to  Beyrout  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  outbreak.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Brant  went  to 
the  Pasha  to  recommend  various  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
security  of  the  city.  Much  was  promised,  but  nothing  done. 
The  neighbours  came,  both  yesterday  and  to-day,  to  say  that  we 
had  notning  to  fear;  but  the  massacre  and  burning  was  going 
on  all  night  in  the  Christian  quarter.  At  night  the  fire  was 
fearful,  and  burning  fiercely  in  six  or  seven  places,  but  the 
whole  of  the  quarter  was  more  or  less  in  flames.  Pumps  had  been 
sent,  but,  as  the  price  offered  them  did  not  satisfy  the  officers 
m  command,  they  were  withdrawn,  but  were  again  sent  in  the 
afternoon,  to  prevent  the  fire  catching  Mussulman  houses  or 
mosques.  •  •  •  ♦  Wednesday,  11th,  at  seven  a.m.,  a  firi^htful 
alarm  was  raised  by  the  report  that  some  Christians  had  killed 
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people  of  Salhiehy  who  were  working  to  put  out  the  fire  ;  whether 
the  report  was  true  or  not,  it  produced  a  dreadful  eflfect.  The 
Mussulmans  armed,  and,  with  fearful  imprecations,  swore  that 
not  a  Christian  should  be  kept  alive,  and  all  that  could  be  found 
were  killed,  and  many  that  had  taken  refuge  in  Mussulman 
houses  were  given  up  and  murdered.  Three  in  our  neighbour- 
hood were  so  killed ;  and  all  day  this  continued,  the  Druses  of 
Jermana,  and  other  neighbouring  villages,  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  slaughter.  The  fire  greater  than  ever  to  night. 
•  *  *  •  Saturday,  21st  July. — ^Took  a  couple  of  cavaases  and  went 
to  see  the  Christian  quarter.  First,  I  mounted  on  a  wall  forming 
part  of  David  Piciotti's  house,  and  there  saw  two  zaptiehe  watching 
a  burning  shutter,  which  they  evidently  had  lighted,  whicn 
shows  that  for  thirteen  days  after  the  outbreak  every  wooden 
thing  was  lighted,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  memorial  of  the  Christian 
houses.  From  thence,  accompanied  by  the  Sheikh  of  the 
Kharab,  we  went  into  the  late  Christian  quarter.  In  the 
Straight  Street,  the  first  thing  we  came  upon  was  a  dead  body 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  a  door  placed  over  it.  The  dogs 
had  eaten  the  left  fore-arm,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  showed 
the  marks  of  teeth.  The  stench  of  the  quarter  was  horrible  ;  the 
doors  of  the  houses  were  gone,  and  from  the  open  portals  came 
what  clearly  indicated  the  existence  of  death  within.  In  passing 
these  portals,  you  saw  within  the  houses  blackened  trees,  fallen 
walls,  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  broken  furniture.  Here  and  there 
you  saw  a  human  bone,  yet  red,  all  the  flesh  having  been  eaten 
oflf  by  the  dogs;  now  and  then  a  hand  stuck  out  from  a  heap 
of  earth ;  or  a  leg,  in  the  street,  in  a  mound  of  seven  feet  long 
and  four  broad,  at  intervals,  showed  where  many  a  Christian 
had  fomid  a  grave.  •  •  •  •  27th  July. — ^The  number  of  Christians 
who  have  taken  refiige  in  the  Castle  is,  according  to  the  registers, 
12,141.  By  the  1st  August  this  number  of  refugees  in  the  Castle 
had  increased  to  13,421.  •  •  •  *  24th  August. — ^Dervishes  stronger 
than  usual  at  night.  Post  brought  news  that  on  the  22nd  more 
French  troops  {5^000)  arrived  at  Beyrout.  »  •  •  •  31st  August 
and  2nd  September. — Colonel  Chanzy  came  to  Beyrout  on  behalf 
of  France."* 

There  is  one  characteristic  touch  in  the  foregoing  extracts 
which  gives  the  true  Oriental  cachet  to  the  whole  description.  It 
is  where  the  writer  describes  the  mormd  of  dead  bodies  covered 
with  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  but  still  with  some 
limbs  protruding,  upon  which  the  dogs  had  been  feeding.  It  will 
be  remembered  by  readers  of  the  English  newspapers  during  the 
last  seven  years  that,  during  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria,  many 
bodies  of  murdered  victims  were  eaten  by  dogs.  But  this  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  an  illustration  of  peculiar  savagery  in  the 

*  The  General  Clianzy  who,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  tried  so  hard  to 
turn  the  fight  in  favour  of  France, 
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East.  When  Jezebel  was  killed  in  the  "  portion  of  Jezreel,"  and 
the  dogs  ate  her,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  were  the  pet 
dogs  of  her  palace ;  they  were  merely  wild  dogs — the  wolves 
and  jackals — of  the  streets,  as  they  are  now ;  nor  is  there  any 
peculiar  display  of  uncivilisation  in  their  existence,  though,  of 
course,  to  a  young  Englishman,  fresh  from  civilised  London, 
the  sight  of  human  bodies  mutilated  by  dogs  was  something 
terrible. 

Before  the  news  of  the  massacres  of  Damascus  had  reached, 
or  could  in  those  days  have  reached  Constantinople,  Fuad 
Pasha  had  been  sent  as  a  Special  Commissary  to  the  Lebanon, 
with  full  powers,  and  a  competent  force,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  troubles  in  the  mountain.  It  was  not  until  he  reached 
Cyprus  that  the  intelligence  of  the  Damascus  massacres  came 
to  him.  Fuad  Pasha  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able Turks  of  the  present  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Turkish  poet  of  celebrity,  and  he  was  the  nephew  of  that 
very  rare  phenomenon,  a  Turkish  poetess.  He  himself  had 
some  poetical  talent,  but  he  commenced  his  career  by 
studying  medicine.  After  a  time  he  carried  his  unquestionable 
linguistic  talent  into  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Afiairs.  He 
was  employed  in  the  Embassies  of  London  and  Paris,  and  in 
1843  was  sent  to  compliment  the  Queen  of  Spain  on  her 
accession.  In  Madrid  he  had  a  great  success,  and  he  brought 
back  with  him  a  poem  on  the  Alhambra  which  literary  men 
applauded,  and  a  report  to  the  Sultan  which  statesmen  found 
both  new  and  interesting.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  in 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  Egypt; 
and  he  had  so  conducted  himself  wherever  he  was  emjJoyed 
that  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  "man  for  difficult 
situations."  I  am  bound,  as  I  write  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  to  note  what  a  Frenchman — who  wrote  of  him  in 
1855,  and  who  apparently  sympathised  with  him  thoroughly — 
thought  it  necessary  to  write.  M.  Destrilhes  writes: — "I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  add,  that,  in  order  to  procure  money,  Fuad 
Pasha  sometimes  forgets  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his  high 
office:"  and  in  another  passage  the  same  writer  imputes  to 
Fuad  the  having  taken  an  enormous  hackaheeshj  when  he  was 
employed  in  the  Danubian  Principalities.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  without  proof,  that  the  rumour  adopted  by  M. 
Destrilhes  was  well-founded.  In  Turkey  bribery  is  so  conmion 
that  if  you  say  of  anyone  that  he  has  been  bribed,  nobody 
will  contradict  you.  Fuad,  whether  bribed  or  not  bribed,  was  a 
man  of  great  culture  and  enlightenment,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  could  have  saved  the  Turkish  Empire  if  fortune 
had  been  good  to  him.  Especially  he  was  opposed  to  poly- 
gamy, and  in  favour  of  the  education  of  women.  He  gave  a 
crucial  illustration   of  this   in  his   own   family,  by  taking  care 
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that  a  young  Cicassian  lady  should  be  carefully  educated  before 
she  was  married  to  his  near  relative,  and  that  that  relative 
should  make  a  promise — which  he  always  kept — ^not  to  take 
another  wife.  Such  was  the  man  who,  a  few  days  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  massacres  of  Damascus,  was  sent  to  repress 
the  disorders  in  the  Lebanon.  As  I  have  said,  when  he  reached 
Cyprus  he  heard  of  the  still  greater  disaster  which  had  occurred 
at  Damascus,  and  then,  fearing  that  similar  troubles  might 
occur  at  Aleppo,  which  was  also  a  fanatical  city,  he  sent  a 
courier  with  the  following  general  order  to  the  authorities: — 

"  Let  the  Moslems  know  that  I  have  set  my  feet  upon  the 
soil  of  Syria,  and  that  if  anyone  amongst  them  is  so 
miserable  as  to  insult  a  Christian,  his  house  and  his  quarter 
shall  answer  for  him.    I  will  raze  them  to  the  ground.^^ 

In  considering  the  events  of  these  times,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  communication  was  slow.  The  intelligence  of 
the  events  in  Damascus  did  not  reach  Abdul  Medjid,  in  the 
Palace  of  Dolma  Bagtche,  until  the  16th  July.  The  Sultan 
was  then  slowly  dying;  but,  either  at  the  instance  of  his  minis- 
ters, or  of  his  own  will,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Queen  of  England  and  to  the  Emperor  of  France  : — 

"Palace  of  Dolma  Bagtche,  i6th  July. 
"  I  trust  that  your  Majesty  thoroughly  understands  with  what  grief  I  have 
heard  of  the  events  in  Syria.  Pray  believe  that  I  will  employ  all  my  power  to 
re-establish  order  and  security;  to  punish  the  guilty— whoever  they  may  be — 
severely,  and  to  do  justice  to  all  persons.  That  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  intentions  of  my  Government,  it  is  to  my  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ' 
whose  policy  is  known  to  your  Majesty  that  1  have  entrusted  this  important 
mission." 

But,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  a  stronger  player  was  enter- 
ing into  the  game.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  not  the 
man  to  forget  the  traditions  of  French  policy  in  the  East, 
and  he  determined  that,  either  with  or  without  the  concurrence 
of  England,  there  should  be  an  occupation  of  Syria  by  French 
troops.  It  is  extremely  probable  that,  as  the  Times'^  annalist 
notes,  he  designed  this  occupation  to  be  permanent,  but,  of 
course,  he  was  compelled  in  the  first  instance  to  profess  that 
France  had  in  view  only  the  interests  of  the  Christians  and 
of  the  Europeans ;  and  "  that  she  merely  desired  to  bring 
about,  in  concert  with  other  governments,  and  with  the  Porte, 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  compensations  due  to  humanity, 
and  of  re-establishing  peace  in  Syria."  On  the  17th  July,  M. 
de  Thouvend,  who  was  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
but  who  had  been  in  former  days  the  somewhat  redoubtable 
adversary  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  in  Constantinople, 
wrote  to  the  foregoing  effect  to  the  French  Ambassador  in 
London;   and  I  cannot  help  noticing  one   peculiar  remark  in 

'  Aali  Pascha — one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  Turkish  statesmen. 
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his  letter.  As  I  have  said,  a  fresh  loan  to  Turkey  was  then  in 
course  of  negotiation,  and  it  was  very  well  understood  that  the 
English  Ambassador  was  actively  interested  in  the  settlement 
of  this  loan.  M.  de  Thouvend  after  urging  that  there  should 
be  a  mixed  occupation  of  Syria  by  French  and  English  troops, 
added — "This  result  will  be  important,  not  only  for  the  public 
satis&ction,  and  for  the  Christians,  but  also  for  the  Porte, 
which  vn  the  present  crisis  of  its  administration  and  its 
financial  affairs  con  Id  not  long  resist,  without  extreme 
peril,  so  vast  an  i/nsurrectian.  This  is  a  consideration  which 
ivill  not  escape  the  prevision  of  the  English  Cabvnet/* 

Obviously  it  was  impossible  for  the  English  Cabinet  to  object 
to  the  proposition  of  France,  unless,  indeed,  it  had  been  pre- 
pared to  take  the  entire  action  upon  itself.  Either  it  must 
have  agreed  to  a  mixed  expedition  to  Syria,  or  it  must, 
as  1  say,  have  accepted  the  whole  responsibility,  or  it  must 
have  left  to  the  French  Emperor  full  opportunity  for  carrying 
out  the  projects  that  M.  Thiers  had  formed,  and  had  nearly 
carried  out  prior  to  1839,  and  which  I  have  already  described. 
It  was  decided  that  the  mixed  expedition  should  take  place, 
and,  on  the  7th  August,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  speaking  in 
the  Camp  of  Chalons,  pronounced  the  following  significant 
allocution  to  the  troops  wno  were  about  to  depart : — *^  Soldiers ! 
you  are  going  to  Syria,  and  France  applauds  with  pleasure  an 
expedition  which  has  only  one  object,  namely,  that  of  bringing 
about  the  triimiph  of  justice  and  of  humanity.  You  are  not 
about,  in  fact,  to  make  war  a^avast  any  power,  hut  you  are 
going  to  aid  the  Sultan  to  bring  back  to  obedience  those  of 
his  subjects  who  have  been  blinded  by  the  fanaiicism,  of  another 
age.  In  this  dista/iit  land,  rich  in  glorious  memories,  yon 
tviU  do  your  duty,  and  you  will  prove  yourselves  worthy  de- 
scendants of  those  heroes  who  have  gloriously  carried  there  the 
banTier  of  Christ/*  A  few  days  previously  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  written  to  his  Ambassador  in  London,  "Make  every 
possible  effort  to  maintain  the  statu  quo.  The  interest  of 
France  is  that  Turkey  may  live  as  long  as  possible.** 

And  thus  it  had  always  been  with  the  great  European  Powers. 
Each  in  turn  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  not  because  it  loved  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  but  because  it  did  not  wish  to  be  supplanted  in  the 
affections  of  that  Empire  by  any  of  its  rivals.  In  the  case  which 
I  have  been  describing,  France  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
Lebanon  an  autonomy  which  has,  virtually,  made  France  pre- 
dominant in  that  part  of  Syria,  and  has  given  her  a  starting-point 
for  future  extension  of  her  powers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
at  any  moment,  France,  unless  she  be  checked  by  England,  can 
raise  Syria,  and  probably  Mesopotamia,  against  the  Sultan.  That 
she  may  choose  to  do  so  is  one  of  the  contingencies  to  which  we 
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have  to  look  forward  ;  but,  for  the  moment,  I  content  myself  with 
asking  my  readers — "  What  has  become  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
European  Powers  ?  "  We  know  from  an  old  fable  that  a  dwarf 
and  a  giant  once  went  forth  to  the  wars  together.  The  dwarf 
fought  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  but,  at  the  close  of  this  mixed 
international  expedition,  he  had  lost  his  arms  and  his  legs,  and 
had  nothing  left  but  his  head  and  his  trunk.  The  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  is  in  much  the  same  case.  Events  march 
so  rapidly  and  so  imperceptibly  in  our  time,  that  few  people 
understand  how  greatly  the  power  of  the  Porte  has  been  reduced 
within  the  memory  of  living  men.  Shortly  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  I  asked  a  German  lady  to  what  nationality  her 
husband  belonged :  "  Ach^  she  said,  pathetically,  "  he  was  Hesse 
Cassel :  now  he  is  Prussian ! "  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  dwellers  on  both  sides  the  Danube  were  Turks : 
now  they  are  Russians,  Roumanians,  or  Bulgarians,  but  they 
are  Turks  no  longer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  whole  of  Greece  was  in  subjection  to  Turkey:  now  a 
vast  part  of  the  old  Greek  provinces  has  been  restored  to  what 
we  are  taught  to  call  Hellenistic  rule.  The  Balkans  are  supposed 
to  form  a  barrier  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  but  no  one  doubts 
that  Eastern  Roumelia  is  practically  emancipated  from  the  Sultan's 
sway,  and  that  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Adrianople,  which 
the  Russians  took — but  could  not  hold — in  1829,  the  Porte  is 
absolutely  powerless.  In  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  are  as  indepen- 
dent as  France  and  England  will  permit  them  to  be,  but  they 
are  not  Turkish  subjects.  In  Algeria,  and  in  Tunis,  the  natives 
must  say,  "  We  used  to  be  Turlash :  now  we  are  French.''  In 
another  extremity  of  the  empire,  in  the  time-honoured  citadel  of 
Kars,  there  are  old  men  living  who  can  say,  "  We  have  sustained 
three  terrible  sieves  as  Turks,  and  now  we  are  Russians."  All  the 
changes  that  I  have  noted  have  taken  place  within  the  present 
century,  and,  while  they  have  been  going  on,  the  entire  diplomatic 
body  of  Europe  has  chanted  this  universal  anthem — "  We  must 
Tnavntam  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empi/re  !  "  Alas !  there 
is  very  little  left  to  maintain.  If  my  readers  will  consult  the 
maps  which  have  been  produced  and  reproduced  during  the 
present  century,  they  will  perceive  how  terribly  the  poor  dwarf 
has  been  curtailed  of  his  fair  proportions.  Because  he  still 
retains  Constantinople,  he  has  stiU  some  prestige,  but,  in  reality, 
Constantinople  is  rather  a  source  of  weakness  than  of  power. 
The  introduction  of  steam  has  destroyed  its  commerce,  and  it  now 
merely  consumes  the  revenues  which  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
empire  supply  to  it.  As,  year  by  year,  some  other  productive 
limb  is  lopped  oflF,  the  unfortunate  stomach  must  dwindle  and 
pine.  Is  it  not  time,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  in  the 
cause  of  a  race  which  once  had  a  great  governing  capacity,  that 
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the  old  diplomatic  farce  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  simultaneously  with  the  destruction  of  that 
empire,  should  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  dramatic  fiction,  in 
which  Biymbastes  FuriosOy  and  Tom  Thumbs  and  Chrononkotm- 
thologo8  rei)08e.  My  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  "  France  in 
the  East"  have  traversed  the  entire  period  of  the  rise,  and  progress, 
and  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Power ;  and  have  brought  that  Power 
perilously  near  to  its  fall.  Englishman  though  I  am,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  think  that  either  Turkey  or  humanity  have  much  cause 
to  be  grat43ful  to  England  for  her  share  in  the  events  of  the  last 
three  centuries.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  of  England  has 
been  purely  selfish,  whilst  that  of  France  has  firequently  been 
animated  by  a  great  idea ;  and,  if  I  were  to  permit  myself  to  look 
forward  to  a  happy  future  for  the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
I  should  not  expect  it  to  come  from  the  calculated  action  of 
England,  but  rather  from  the  generous  instincts  of  "France  in  the 
East." 

FRANK   rVES   SCUDAMORE. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  wildest  and  most  extraordinary 
fables  of  primitive  ages  become  the  ordinary  common-place 
realities  of  modem  times;  how,  as  enlightenment  and  progress 
advance,  side  by  side  with  the  reduction  of  so-called  facts  into 
fictions,  travels  the  transformation  of  fictions  into  facts.  In 
this  way  wildly  strange  old  stories  of  human  beings  tra- 
versing the  air  by  supernatural  or  other  mysterious  agencies 
preceded    the  scientific  art  of  aerostation. 

The  first  attempts  at  travelling  through  the  air  appear  to 
have  been  undertaken  with  artificial  wings,  and  to  have  arisen 
from  an  altogether  foolish  idea  that  birds  owed  their  power  of 
flying  to  the  simple  fact  of  their  having  wings.  This  childish  no- 
tion was  refuted  by  Borelli,  the  famous  Seventeenth  century 
mathematician,  in  his  treatise  De  Motu  Ani/malium.  It  is 
true  that  ignorant  theorists  who  displayed  the  fiiU  courage 
of  their  convictions  by  launching  themselves  into  the  air 
from  some  elevated  position,  provided  with  artificial  wings  at- 
tached to  their  arms,  did  sometimes  contrive  to  reap  the 
reward  of  their  ingenuity,  courage  and  dexterity  by  having 
their  fall  protracted  and  broken,  but  their  descent  was  none 
the  less  certain,  and  their  ascension  none  the  less  impossible. 
Milton  in  his  History  of  Britain  records  what  was  probably 
a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  monk  of  Malmsbury  essayed 
such  a  flight,  so  provided.  He  descended,  but  escaped  unhurt, 
or  slightly  hurt,  and  attributed  the  failure  to  his  not  having 
worn  a  broad  ail  of  feathers !  One  of  the  last  to  display  fiiith 
in  the  artificial  wing  theory,  was  the  Marquis  of  Bacqueville, 
who,  in  1742,  announced  his  intention  to  fly  from  the  top  of  his 
own  house  on  the  Quai  des  Theatins  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries.  He  soon  found  that  the  muscles  of  his  arms  and 
the  weight  of  his  body  and  apparatus,  however  great  the  one 
and  light  the  others,  were  relatively  very  different  to  the 
body  and  wings  of  a  bird ;  for,  although  skill  in  constructing 
his  artificial  pinions,  and  dexterity  in  managing  them,  enabled 
him  to  prolong  his  terrible  descent  at  an  angle  which  carried 
him  into  the  Seine,  he  fell  against  one  of  the  floating  ma- 
chines used  by  a  laundress,  and  so  broke  his  leg. 

A  more  successful  attempt  in  this  way  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  a  citizen  or  student  of  Bologna  who,  in  the  lliirteenth 
century,  made  himself  wings,  which  supported  him  in  his 
VOL.  VI.  ss 
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flight  from  one  of  the  highest  points  just  above  the  city  down 
into  the  valley  and  the  river  Reno.  The  result  was,  however,  in 
other  respects  hardly  so  satisfactory.  The  Holy  Inquisition 
took  up  the  matter,  as  one  in  which  witchcraft  and  the  hand 
of  Satan  were  clearly  apparent.  If,  said  the  papal  inquisitors, 
this  man  had  killed  himself,  or  been  terribly  hurt,  we  should 
have  recognised  the  natural  result  of  his  rashness  and  folly,  but  no 
one  could  fall  so  fiir  and  escape  injury  who  was  not  aided  by 
the  devil,  for  which  reason  the  unfortunate  aeronaut  was  burnt 
alive  as   a  wizard. 

In  1672  Bishop  Wilkins  wrote,  in  his  Discovery  of  The 
New  Worldy  as  follows: — "  That  the  air  is  in  some  part  of  it 
navigable;  and  upon  this  static  principle  any  brass  or  iron 
vessel  (suppose  a  kettle)  whose  substance  is  much  heavier  than 
that  of  water,  yet,  being  filled  with  the  lighter  air,  it  will 
swim  upon  it  and  not  sink.  Suppose  a  cup  or  wooden  vessel 
upon  the  outward  borders  of  this  elementary  air,  the  capacity 
of  it  being  filled  with  fire,  or  rather  ethereal  air,  it  must  neces- 
sarily, upon  the  same  ground,  remain  swimming  there,  and  of 
itself  can  no  more  fall  than  an  empty  ship  can  sink."  In 
writing  thus,  however,  the  bishop  only  quoted  the  statements  of 
Albertus  de  Saxonia  and  Francis  Mendoca,  his  own  opinion 
being  in  favour  of  some  mechanical  artificial  ^paratus,  set  in 
action  either  by  muscular  force,  or  by  some  arrangement  of 
springs.  A  contemporary  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  the  Italian  Jesuit 
Francis  de  Lana,  famous  as  a  great  mathematician,  gave  the 
first  practical  notion  of  a  balloon  in  his  Prodromo  all  Arte 
Maestra.  He  pointed  out  that  a  globular,  metal  vessel  from 
which  the  air  had  been  forced,  might  be  made  so  large  as  to 
be  able  not  only  to  raise  its  own  weight  into  the  air  but  to 
carry  up  passengers  with  it.  The  objection  urged  against  his 
plan  was  that  of  the  metal  employed  being  of  necessity  too  thin 
to  resist  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  idea  was 
in  consequence  not  practically  carried  out.  Lana  also  proposed, 
in  1670,  a  car  of  wicker-work  supported  by  four  balloons  and 
guided  by  a  sail,  a  plan  which  has  been  several  times  revived,  and 
very  similar  to  those  of  which  models  were  exhibited  as  novelties 
in  the  first  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1851. 

The  first  to  carry  out  balloon  experiments  to  a  practical  end  was 
Friar  Gusman,  a  Portuguese,  who  was  patronised  and  encouraged 
by  his  monarch,  John  V.,  and  in  1709  made  an  ascent  from  the 
terrace  of  the  royal  palace  at  Lisbon,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
courtiers.  The  balloon,  however,  came  in  contact  with  the  top  of 
the  building,  and  was  so  much  torn  that  it  collapsed  and  feU. 
There  was  so  great  an  outcry  raised  against  this  attempt  and  its 
author,  by  the  priesthood,  that  the  experiment  was  not  repeated. 
The  machine  made  use  of  on  that  occasion  was  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  bird,  and  was  provided  with   hollow   tubes,  the  air 
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rushing  through  which  acted  upon  a  kite.  Bellows  were  also 
provided  within  the  body  of  the  bird,  to  act  in  the  same  way. 
It  had,  moreover,  attached  to  it  pieces  of  amber,  and  two  spheres 
enclosing  magnets  for  providing  electrical  aid.  Despite  the 
priestly  dentmciation  of  Gusman  as  a  wizard,  King  John,  con- 
tinuing his  patronage,  gave  him  a  professorship  in  the  College  of 
Barcelos,  or  Santarem,  and  the  mastership  of  the  Coimbra 
University^  with  an  annual  pension  of  600,000  reia  for  life.  In 
1736,  Gusman  renewed  his  experiments  with  a  wicker  basket 
covered  with  paper,  the  ascent  of  which,  to  a  height  of  about  two 
hundred  feet,  was  childishly  attributed  to  magic,  both  by  the 
priests  and  the  people. 

A  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  balloon  experiments  by  Caven- 
dish's discovery  of  hydrogen,  in  or  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century ;  and  very  soon  after  (in  1767)  Dr.  Black  proposed  to 
inflate  a  large  skin — the  allantois  of  a  cjdf — with  this  gas,  for  the 
formation  of  a  balloon.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Cavallo 
found  the  skin  suggested,  and  the  Ughtest  bladders  he  could 
procure,  were  all  too  heavy.  He  therefore  tried  Chinese  paper, 
but  through  this  the  gas  escaped.  He  found  soap-sud  bubbles 
filled  with  hydrogen  ascend  very  rapidly,  but  these  were  hardly 
the  things  for  even  little  "  Wanton  boys"  to  navigate  the  air  with. 

About  this  time,  or  soon  after,  the  brothers  Stephen  and  Joseph 
Montgolfier,  paper-makers,  of  Annonay,  near  Lyons,  in  France, 
were  pursuing  similar  experiments.  Failing  to  find  any  material 
through  which  hydrogen  did  not  escape,  they  used  fine  silk,  then 
paper,  and  afterwards  linen  coated  with  paper.  They  then  heated 
air  by  a  fire  placed  underneath  the  balloon ;  and  in  1782  the  elder 
Montgolfier  sent  up,  at  Avignon,  a  large  bag  of  fine  silk  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelopiped,  the  air  within  it  being  heated  by 
burning  pieces  of  paper.  In  1783  they  constructed  a  larger  paper 
balloon,  which  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  traversed  horizontally 
a  distance  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  and  then  gradually 
descended.  On  this  success  the  most  glowing  anticipations  were 
based.  At  last  the  question  of  navi^ting  the  air  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  answered,  and  people  began  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  they  would  sail  away  through  the  atmosphere  to  far  distant 
countries.  The  paper-makers  had  no  scientific  knowledge,  knew 
nothing  about  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  but  attributed  their 
success  to  the  production  of  a  mysterious  new  gas,  of  marvellous 
lightness,  created  by  burning  straw  and  wood.  Their  experiments 
set  the  philosophers  of  Paris  to  work  in  the  same  direction.  M. 
Charles  made  a  ball  of  varnished  silk,  which  ascended  and  went 
out  of  sight.  Monsieur  Fanjas  de  St.  Fonds  raised  a  large  sum  by 
public  subscription,  and  had  a  balloon  constructed,  on  the  same 
principle,  of  varnished  silk.  It  was  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  capacity  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  when  inflated  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1783,  a  thousand  pounds 
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of  iron-filings,  with  five  hundred  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  were 
used  for  producing  the  hydrogen.  This  process  was  witnessed  by 
a  few  curious  spectators,  and  some  of  them  were  so  terrified  that 
they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  began  to  pray. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  a  mortar  was  fired  as  a  signal  for  cutting  a  cord  which 
freed  the  balloon,  and  it  rapidly  shot  upwards,  travdling  with  such 
speed  that  it  soon  became  invisible  to  the  astonished  and  wonder- 
ing spectators.  Where  had  it  gone  to  ?  WTiat  strange\dventi|res 
it  would  meet  with  !  were  the  exclamations,  and  every  imagination 
was  full  of  wild  speculative  ideas  as  to  it*  progress  and  ultimate 
destination,  when  its  remains  were  discovered  in  a  field  not  more 
than  fifteen  miles  from  Paris,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  silk  had 
burst,  and  the  gas  had  escaped.  A  few  days  after  the  younger 
Montgolfier  sent  up  a  linen  and  paper  balloon,  which  was  found 
capable  of  carrying  a  weight  of  five  himdred  pounds ;  and  in 
the  following  month,  for  the  first  time,  a  balloon  carrying  living 
creatures,  in  a  wicker-work  basket,  was  sent  up  at  Versailles,  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  occupants  of  the  car 
suspended  to  it  were  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck.  The  balloon 
burst  in  the  air,  and  when  it  came  down  the  sheep  was  feeding 
quietly  on  the  hay  placed  for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and 
tue  birds  were  uninjured. 

In  the  following  October  great  excitement  was  displayed  when, 
for  the  first  time,  a  man  ascended  into  the  air,  in  another  of  Mont- 
golfier's  balloons,  which  was  seventy  feet  in  height  and  forty- 
eight  in  diameter.  Suspended  to  it  was  a  kind  of  wicker-work 
cage,  with  the  fire,  in  a  brazier,  fastened  inside.  The  name 
of  the  daring  man  who  occupied  a  place  in  it  was  Pilatre  de 
Rozier,  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Museum.  The  balloon  was 
fastened  with  cords,  and,  at  first,  was  only  allowed  to  ascend 
a  certain  height  and  was  then  drawn  down.  Eventually  the 
machine  was  set  firee,  when  it  took  an  oblique  course  downwards, 
and  came  to  earth  about  one  hundred  feet  firom  the  starting 
place. 

M.  Charles  soon  after  announced  his  intention  of  ascending 
with  M.  Robert  in  a  balloon  filled  with  inflammable  air,  for  the 
expenses  of  which  recourse  was  once  more  had  to  public  sub- 
scription. This  balloon  was  spherical  in  form,  made  of  silk 
varnished  with  caoutchouc,  and  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter. 
The  car  was  fastened  to  a  net  drawn  over  the  balloon. 
It  was  provided  with  a  valve,  which  could  be  opened  or 
closed  by  a  cord  from  the  car,  to  permit  the  heated  air  to  escape 
when  they  wished  to  descend  or  remain  stationary.  It  ascended 
from  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  1st  of  December,  and 
quickly  rose  to  the  height  of  1800  feet— out  of  sight.  The 
aeronauts  carefully  watched  the  barometer,  which  never  stood  at 
less  than  26%  gradually  threw  out  the  ballast  they  had  taken  to 
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keep  the  ear  steady,  and  descended  safely  at  Nesle.  But  M. 
Charles  had  a  fright.  His  companion  jumping  suddenly  from  the  car 
so  lightened  it  that  the  balloon  suddenly  re-ascended,  and,  if  the  valve 
had  not  been  promptly  used,  a  fatal  accident  must  have  occurred. 
As  it  was,  M.  Charles  took  a  second  journey,  which  occupied  the 
best  part  of  an  hour,  and  descended  in  safety.  This  was  the  first 
scientific  attempt  at  ballooning.  M.  Charles  stated  that  he  had 
during  his  ascent  seen  the  sun  set  twice  in  one  day,  had  ascended 
with  such  velocity  that  in  twenty  minutes  he  was  almost  9,000 
feet  above  the  earth,  and  had  witnessed  a  number  of  startlingly 
novel  facts,  all  of  which  were  duly  recorded,  talked  about,  and 
wondered  at,  both  in  France  and  England. 

In  November,  1873,  M.  Pilatre  de  Kozier  ascended  with  the 
Marquis  d'Arlandes,  from  a  castle  in  Muette,  in  the  presence 
of  huge  crowds  of  people,  with  less  satisfactory  results.  Several 
times  during  the  ascent  the  car  was  tossed  so  violently  too  and 
fit)  that  some  of  the  cords  broke,  and  other  portions  were 
damaged.  The  fire  burnt  some  holes  in  it,  and  the  aeronauts 
hastening  to  descend,  the  fire  burnt  low,  the  balloon  began  to 
collapse,  and  M.  Rozier  narrowly  escaped  being  burnt  to  death. 
This  ascent  may  be  said  to  conclude  the  history  of  "  fire  baloons.** 

An  interesting  story  is  told  of  a  proposed  balloon  ascent  in  Paris 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  1784.  A  vast  crowd  assembled  on  the  Plaine 
des  Sablons  to  witness  it,  and  the  aeronaut  was  a  young  man  who 
had  already  won  great  feme  as  an  inventor,  and  was  about  to 
make  his  first  journey  through  the  air,  Jeane  Pierce  Blanchard. 
It  was  noon,  the  balloon  was  inflated,  and  the  excited  crowd 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation,  when  a  short 
youth  with  a  large  head,  wearing  the  rmiform  of  the  military 
school,  forced  his  way  to  the  side  of  the  aeronaut,  and  offered  to 
be  his  travelling  com^mnion,  speaking  with  a  strong  Italian  accent, 
and  smiling  very  sweetly. 

Blanchard  explained  that  his  machine  would  only  bear  the 
weight  of  one  person.  The  lad  said  he  would  take  the  place  of 
some  ballast,  which  might  be  thrown  out.  The  aeronaut  asked 
sarcastically  if  it  would  content  him  to  be  thrown  out  as  ballast 
when  the  balloon  required  lightening.  At  this  a  laugh  arose ;  at 
which,  the  boy  growing  angry,  declared  that  he  would  go.  Jump- 
ing into  the  car,  he  clung  so  desperately  to  it,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  forcible  removal  the  balloon  was  damaged,  and  the  ascent 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  boy  was  a  Corsican,  and  his  name 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Blanchard,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
the  first  who  crossed  in  the  air  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1785. 


('Tb  be  continued.) 
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Were  I  commissioned  by  anyone,  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  to  select  for  him  a  permanent  and  agreeable 
place  of  residence,  I  hardly  think  I  should  choose  that  portion  of 
Leicestershire  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  miles  from  Or  capital 
town.  It  is  mostly  flat,  and  decidedly  unpicturesque,  with  a  day 
soil  and  a  bleak  ungenial  climate;  neighbours  are  few  and  fiair 
between,  and,  except  during  the  hunting  season,  are  in  the  majority 
of  instances  absentees,  seldom  putting  in  an  appearance  before  cub- 
hunting  begins,  and  regularly  dispersing  after  the  final  meet  in 
ApriL  As  a  sporting  county,  however,  it  is,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
unrivalled,  possessing  what  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best 
pack  of  hounds  in  the  kingdom,  the  Quom,  and  in  the  person  of 
John  Coupland,  Esq.,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  masters  of 
his  time,  admirably  seconded  in  his  labours  by  the  huntsman  par 
excellence,  Tom  Firr. 

Of  Leicester  itself  it  may  briefly  be  said  that  it  is  as  thriving  a 
manu£Eu;turing  town  as  any  in  England,  and  has  of  late  years 
marvellously  increased  both  in  extent  and  population ;  its  principal 
streets  are  fiEiirly  wide  and  spacious,  and  some  of  the  modem 
buildin£rs,  notably  the  Clock  Tower,  seventy  feet  in  height^  and 
adorned  with  statues,  are  well  worth  examining.  Sor  are 
memorials  of  the  past  wanting ;  the  museum  contains  some  curious 
relics,  including  a  fragment  of  Richard  IIL's  banner,  cap- 
tured on  Bosworm  Field,  and  a  collection  of  arms  and  cannon  baUs 
from  Naseby.  Some  five-and-forty  years  ago,  a  still  m<»re 
interesting  record  of  olden  time  existed,  namely  the  Blue  Boar 
Inn,  in  which  the  royal  Crookback  passed  the  night  befcHre  pro- 
ceeding to  Bosworth  ;  a  drawing  of  tne  room  where  he  slept,  taken 
previous  to  the  demolition  of  the  hostelry  in  1836,  has  fortunately 
been  preserved. 

Since  1874,  tramways  have  been  established  on  several  of  the 
leading  thoroughfEires,  the  centre  of  the  system  being  formed  by 
the  above-mentioned  Clock  Tower ;  from  what  I  can  judge,  thi 
speculation  appears  to  be  a  profitable  one,  and  a  great  boon  to  the 
working  population.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  in  favour  of  the 
local  bicyclists,  who  permeate  the  surrounding  district  in  shoals, 
firightening  the  horses,  and  suggesting  to  the  wary  pedestrian,  by 
their  very  evident  inexperience  in  the  art  of  maintaining  .the 
requisite  equilibrium,  the  wholesome  idea  of  giving  them  as  wide 
a  berth  as  possible.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  especially,  the 
main  road  from  Leicester  to  Loughborough  is  a  fevourite  rendezvous 
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with  them  ;  and  this  particular  highway  being  equally  infested  by 
tramps,  mostly  young  and  able-bodied,  who  invariably  accost  every 
one  they  meet,  the  disciple  of  Zimmerman  instinctively  eschews  it, 
and  seeks  solitude  elsewnere. 

Leaving  the  town  by  this  road — ^the  footway  of  which,  for  at  least 
a  mile  from  the  Clock  Tower,  paved  with  round  slippery  pebbles,  is 
a  caution  to  the  thinly-shod  wayferer — ^you  pass  through  the  suburb 
of  Belgrave,  in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  Leicester  itself;  for  none 
but  an  experienced  topographer  can  divine  where  the  one  begins, 
and  the  other  ends.  A  few  detached  or  semi-detached  villas,  with 
trim  flower-beds  in  front  of  them,  alternate  with  narrow  streets  and 
market  gardens,  until  the  tramway  line  abruptly  stops,  and  you  find 
yourself  in  the  open  country,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Black 
Lane,  so  styled,  not  from  any  ghostly  associations  connected  with 
it,  as  I,  a  lover  of  legendary  lore,  had  fondly  anticipated,  but  simply 
and  prosaically,  from  the  prevailing  dinginess  of  the  soil.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  pretty  lane  enough,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
meandering  between  woods  and  ^lasture  lands  to  the  village  of 
Birstall,  its  chief  ornament  being  a  gothic  villa  on  the  left,  the 
property  of  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  whose  flowers  and  ever- 
greens are  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood.  And  here  a  peculiarity 
of  this  part  of  the  country  may  be  mentioned;  walk  in  which 
direction  you  may,  you  will  rarely  meet  with  a  single  wild  flower  of 
any  description;  primrodes  and  violets,  except  in  gardens,  are 
thmgs  unknown,  and  if  you  do  occasionally  come  across  a  buttercup, 
or  a  "  wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  ^  daisy,  you  involuntarily  regard 
it  as  a  natural  curiosity,  and  wonder  how  it  came  there  I 

Birstall  has  its  miniature  school  house,  its  quaint  church  with 
an  asthmatically  quavering  bell,  and  its  groups  of  neat  and  ivy-clad 
cottages ;  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  residences  of  the  three 
magnates  of  the  locality,  one  of  which,  Goscote  Hall — every  county 
house  in  Leicestershire,  apparently,  on  the  "  Dotheboys  "  principle 
being  called  a  "  Hall  ^ — is  the  cheerftil  and  pleasantly  situated 
hunting-box  of  the  master  of  the  Quom.  It  is  solidly  built  of  red 
brick,  and  stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  Loughborough  road, 
enclosed  by  its  own  grounds  and  shrubberies,  flanked  by  a  suffi- 
ciency of  pasture  land ;  in  the  rear  of  the  house  is  a  magnificent 
range  of  stabling,  naturally  the  prominent  feature  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  what  a  hunting-stable  should 
be,  as  even  the  fastidious  "Pomposus  Ego"  could  possibly  desire. 
Nothing,  in  short,  has  been  spared;  either  externally  or  internally, 
to  render  this  charming  abode  attractive  to  those  who  visit  it ; 
combining,  as  it  does,  all  the  refined  elegance  of  social  life  with  the 
sterling  comforts  of  a  thoroughly  English  home. 

I  do  not  know  who  "  Momeker  ^  was,  and  never  met  anyone  who 
did,  nor  do  I  guarantee  the  correctness  of  my  orthography ;  but  I 
can  affirm  from  personal  experience  that  the  hill  bearing  that  indi- 
vidual's name  is  a  remarkably  stiff  one  to  climb,  especidly  for  the 
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stout  farmers'  wives,  returning  to  their  homes  from  Leicester  on 

market  day.     Some   little  way   beyond  the  sunmiit,  where  the 

yeomanry  exhibit  their  graces  on  field  days,  a  distant  view  may  be 

obtained  of  the  hills  forming  a  background  to  Bradgate  Park,  the 

seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  and  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 

county.     This  beautiful  and  extensive   demesne,  amply  stocked 

with  deer,  and  rich  in  every  variety  of  woodland  scenery,  has  a 

s{>ecial  interest  for  the  historical  student ;  the  i\y-covered  ruins 

in  the  middle  of  the  park  marking  the  birth-place  of  Lady  Jane 

Grey.     In  this  peaceful  spot  she  passed  her  earliest  years,  and 

here  it  was  that  Ascham  found  her 

**  MuBiDg  with  Plato,  tliough  the  horn  was  blown, 
And  ev'r^  ear  and  ev'ry  heart  was  won, 
And  all  in  green  array  were  chasing  down  the  sun.** 

Following  the  same  road,  we  come  to  Thurgaston  (which  strangers 
are  apt  to  confound  with  Thurmaston,  on  the  other  side  of 
Birstall),  where  we  have  an  opj>ortunity  of  insi>ecting  the  house 
in  which  Bishop  Latimer  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  and,  pro- 
ceeding further,  pass  through  the  secluded  village  of  Bothley, 
and  strike  across  the  fields  into  the  Loughborough  highway, 
unless  we  prefer  bearing  to  the  left  towards  Swithland  Hall,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Lanesborough,  and  examining  the  slate 
pits  for  which  the  neighbourhood  is  famous.  Another  pretty 
walk  is  from  Birstall,  through  a  shady  lane  to  Wanlip,  a  hamlet 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Soar,  which  unsavoury  stream,  laden 
with  all  the  impurities  of  Leicester,  having  the  deplorable  habit 
of  flooding  the  surrounding  district  in  winter,  and  diffusing  an 
unwholesome  effluvia  in  summer,  is  a  sore  trial  to  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof.  Much  of  the  land  about  here  is  cultivated  by  the 
owners  themselves,  tenants  in  this  part  of  the  countir  being 
almost  as  scarce  as  wild  flowers ;  not  long  ago,  indeed,  I  heard  it 
remarked  by  a  landed  proprietor,  that  every  acre  of  ground  he 
possessed  had  been  thrown  on  his  hands,  with  the  exception  of 
one  farm,  for  which  he  fully  expected  to  receive  notice  before  the 
year  was  out.  While  pursuing  one  of  my  favourite  rambles,  I  was 
much  amused  by  the  following  specimen  of  provincial  literature, 
exhibited  on  a  board  erected  at  the  comer  of  a  field :  "  All  tres- 
passers on  this  land  will  be2>€rsecuted  by  order  of  the  comittee." 
Other  eyes  besides  mine  must  have  been  struck  by  the  announce- 
ment, for  on  a  subsequent  visit  I  discovered  that  pe^^  had  been 
clumsily  metamorphosed  into  pro,  whereas  comittee  still  remains 
unchanged. 

People  living  hereabouts  are  thrown  pretty  much  on  their  own 
resources  for  amusement ;  society,  fi-om  the  paucity  of  neighbours, 
being  at  a  rather  low  ebb.  The  staple  attractions,  therefore,  of 
sea  drinking,  and  (weather  permitting)  lawn-tennis  are  hardly 
sufficient  temptations  to  induce  those  residing  eight  or  ten  miles 
off  to  profit  by  them ;  so  that,  beyond  an  occasional  dinner,  and 
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carpet-dance  here  and  there,  the  opportunities  for  ^^amalgama- 
tion,'' as  Mr.  Angelo  Bantam  would  call  it,  are  extremely  rare. 
During  the  hunting  season,  of  course,  the  case  is  different. 
Melton  is  then  crowded  with  its  customary  frequenters,  and  these 
(particularly  the  male  portion  of  them)  are,  as  a  rule,  gregariously 
inclined,  and  by  no  means  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  hospi- 
talities which  the  local  gentry,  who  have  vegetated  in  solitude 
like  so  many  Alexander  Selkirks  until  they  can  bear  it  no  longer, 
are  only  too  delighted  to  offer  them.  These  almost  impromptu 
invitations  are  still  more  eagerly  appreciated  when  issued  for  the 
day  before  a  favourite  "  meet,"  say,  for  instance,  one  of  the  three 
B's  (not  F's),  Barkby,  Baggrave  or  Brooksby,  at  either  of  which  the 
sportsman  may  safely  reckon  on  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a  sure 
*'  find  "  on  the  following  morning.  On  certain  special  occasions, 
moreover,  such  as  the  Leicester  ball  week,  and  the  Loughborough 
or  Burrough  Hill  steeplechase  meetings,  it  is  de  rigueur  that 
every  house  within  a  dozen  miles  rormd  should  have  its  full 
complement  of  guests  ;  and  no  dinner-table  is  considered  complete 
without  a  due  proportion  of  red  coats,  with  white  or  sky-blue 
£icings,  according  to  the  hunt  which  counts  their  wearers  among 
it^  members.  So  that  on  the  whole,  diuing  five  or  six  months  of 
the  year,  provided  that  they  are  spared  a  too  protracted  spell  of 
frost,  in  which  case  Melton  becomes  a  temporary  desert,  people 
contrive  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly  enough ;  and  however  differ- 
ent their  political  opinions  may  be — if^  indeed,  they  have  leisure 
to  think  of  such  matters — at  least  agree  on  two  points ;  namely, 
that  there  is  no  hunting  county  in  the  world  like  Leicestershire, 
and  no  pack  like  the  Quom. 

If  Napoleon  I:  had  ever  heard  of  Mount  Sorrel,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  accorded  to  that  unpretending  village 
an  importance  it  has  hitherto  most  inconceivably  failed  to  obtain ; 
not  on  accoimt  of  its  granite  quarries,  although  these  are  extensive 
and  of  material  advantage  to  the  locality,  but  because — ^a  far 
greater  merit  in  imperial  and  conscript-seeking  eyes — it  literally 
swarms  with  children.  No  matter  when  you  pass  through  its  long 
straggling  street,  whether  at  mom,  mid-day,  or  dewy  eve,  there 
they  are  in  shoals,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  clean  and  dirty  (the  latter 
predominating),  shouting,  squalling  and  jostling  each  other,  or 
lying  placidly  on  the  door-steps  of  their  respective  abodes,  and 
generally  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  When  we  reflect  that 
all  these  little  beings  live  and  thrive — for  rosier-cheeked  young- 
sters it  would  be  difficult  to  find — we  can  only  conclude  that 
Mount  Sorrel  is  by  some  merciful  dispensation  exempted  from 
the  prevailing  agricultural  distress,  and  congratulate  its  inhabitants 
accordingly. 

Not  far  from  this  modem  Arcadia  is  Quomdon,  better  known  as 
Quom,  where  the  hosiery  and  lace  trades  are  said  to  flourish,  but 
which  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from  the  kennels,  occupied  by  no 
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less  than  fifty-five  couple  of  the  finest  hounds  in  England,  all  home* 
bred  and  of  undeniable  race.  Many  of  them  have  distinguished 
themselves  at  various  canine  exhibitions,  one  in  particular,  Alfred 
^ow  dead),  whose  portrait  hangs  in  the  master's  sanctum  at 
Goscote,  havii^  carried  oflf  more  prizes  than  any  twenty  of  his 
competitors.  The  first  meet  of  the  season  of  this  renowned  pack 
is  invariably  held  at  Kirby  Gate,  and  is  rather  to  be  consider^  as 
a  field-day  than  as  one  exclusively  devoted  to  sport ;  as  a  matter- 
of-coiurse  it  is  attended  by  all  the  world  and  his  wife,  gentle  and 
simple,  crack  riders  from  Melton,  and  stout,  ruddy-cheeked  farmers, 
our  "  own  correspondents  "  from  **  the  shires,"  and  Leicester  horse 
dealers,  men  who  pay  their  subscriptions  to  the  hunt,  and  men  who 
don't,  not  to  mention  more  than  one  of  the  **  Tom  Washball " 
fraternity,  who  only  hunt  for  the  pleasure  of  wearing  a  red  coat, 
and  never  see  the  hounds  after  the  first  field  from  one  year*s  end 
to  another.  On  these  occasions,  the  fair  sex  is  always  in  fall 
force ;  and  the  show  of  beauty — ^for  in  this  respect  Leicestershire, 
like  Todgers's,  "  can  do  it  when  it  chooses  " — would  alone  suffice 
to  render  Kirby  Gate  a  most  attractive  rendezvous,  even  without 
the  additional  quasi-certainty  of  meeting  there  such  unrivalled 
Nimrods  as  Captains  "Doggie''  Smith  and  "Bay"  Middleton, 
and  such  accomplished  amazons  as  Lady  Grey  de  Wilton,  Lady 
Florence  Dixie  (when  not  in  Patagonia  or  Zululand),  and  last,  not 
least,  the  popular  and  fascinating  Mrs.  Sloane  Stanley. 

CHARLES   HERVET. 


THE    SEA-KING'S    GRAVE. 


High  over  the  wild  sea-border,  on  the  furthest  downs  to  the  west, 
Is  the  green  grave-mound  of  the  Norseman,  with  the  yew-tree 

grove  on  it's  crest. 
And  I  heard  in  the  winds  his  story,  as  they  leapt  up  salt  from  the 

wave. 
And  tore  at  the  creaking  branches  that  grow  from  the  sea-king's 

grave. 

Some  son  of  the  old-world  Vikings,  the  wild  sea-wandering  lords, 
Who  sailed  in  a  snake-prowed  galley,  with  a  terror  of  twenty  swords. 
From  the  fiords  of  the  sunless  winter,  they  came  on  an  icy  blast. 
Till  over  the  whole  world's  sear-board  the  snadow  of  Odin  passed, 
Till  they  sped  to  the  inland  waters,  and  under  the  South-land  skies, 
And  stared  on  the  puny  princes,  with  their  blue  victorious  eyes. 

And  they  said  he  was  old  and  royal,  and  a  warrior  all  his  days, 
But  the  king  who  had  slain  his  brother  lived  yet  in  the  island  ways. 
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And  he  came  from  a  hundred  battles,  and  died  in  his  last  wild  quest, 
For  he  said,  "  I  will  have  my  vengeance,  and  then  I  will  take  my 
rest." 

He  had  passed  on  his  homeward  journey,  and  the  king  of  the 

isles  was  dead ; 
He  had  drunken  the  draught  of  triumph,  and  his  cup  was  the 

isle-king's  head ; 
And  he  spoke  of  the  song  and  feasting,  and  the  gladness  of  things 

to  be. 
And  three  days  over  the  waters,  they  rowed  on  a  waveless  sea* 

Till  a  small  cloud  rose  to  the  shoreward,  and  a  gust  broke  out  of 

the  cloud, 
And  the  spray  beat  over  the  rowers,  and  the  murmur  of  winds  was 

loud. 
With  the  voice  of  the  fer-oflf  thunders,  till  the  shuddering  air 

grew  warm. 
And  the  day  was  as  dark  as  at  even,  and  the  wild  god  rode  on  the 

storm. 

But  the  old  man  laughed  in  the  thunder,  as  he  set  his  casque  on 
his  brow, 

And  he  waved  his  sword  in  the  lightnings  and  clung  to  the 
painted  prow. 

And  a  shaft  of  the  storm-god's  quiver,  flashed  out  from  the  flame- 
flushed  skies, 

Bang  down  on  his  war-worn  harness,  and  gleamed  in  his  fiery  eyes. 

And  his  mail  and  his  crested  helmet,  and  his  hair,  and  his  beard 
burned  red ; 

And  they  said,  "  It  is  Odin  calls  ; "  and  he  fell,  and  they  found 
him  dead. 

So  here,  in  his  war-guise  armoured,  they  laid  him  down  to  his  rest, 

In  his  casque  with  the  rein-deer  antlers,  and  the  long  grey  beai-d 
on  his  breast: 

His  bier  was  the  spoil  of  the  islands,  with  a  sail  for  a  shroud 
beneath. 

And  an  oar  of  his  blood-red  galley,  and  his  battle  brand  in  the 
sheath ; 

And  they  buried  his  bow  beside  him,  and  planted  the  grove  of  yew. 

For  the  grave  of  a  mighty  archer,  one  tree  for  each  of  his  crew ; 

Where  the  flowerless  cliffs  are  sheerest,  where  the  sea-birds  circle 
and  swarm. 

And  the  rocks  are  at  war  with  the  waters,  with  their  jagged  grey 
teeth  in  the  storm  ; 

And  the  huge  Atlantic  billows  sweep  in,  and  the  mists  enclose 

The  hill  with  the  grass-grown  mound  where  the  Norseman's  yew- 
tree  grows. 

RENNELL  RODD. 
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The  custom  of  making  the  chief  gates  of  a  city  its  prisons  was 
common  enough  in  ancient  times.  Old  London  had  three  such 
prisons — Cripplegate,  for  common  trespassers,  such  as  were  after- 
wards sent  to  the  compters  ;  Ludgate,  a  prison  for  debtors  who 
were  free  of  the  city ;  and  Newgate,  a  place  of  confinement,  of 
great  strength,  for  the  worst  kind  of  offenders  and  state  criminals. 
Newgate  was  built  when  the  other  gates  were  old,  hence  its 
name ;  but  it  probably  occupied  the  site  of  an  old  Soman  gate, 
which  was  erected  as  an  outlet  for  the  military  way,  Watling 
Streets  and  which  had  been  known  as  the  Chamberlain-gate. 

The  cause  of  its  erection,  or  re-erection,  is  very  clearly  detailed 
by  Stow ;  who,  writing  of  the  days  when  Norman  William  was 
nearing  the  end  of  his  tempestuous  career,  and  when  all  the  chief 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  including  a  large  portion  of  Ix)ndon,  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  speaks  of  the  restoration  of  St,  Paul's 
Cathedral,  commenced  by  Bishop  Mauritius,  and  proceeds  to  tell 
how  "  After  Mauritius,  Richard  Beamore  did  wonderfully  advance 
the  work  of  the  said  church,  purchasing  the  large  streets  and 
lanes  rormd  about,  wherein  were  wont  to  dwell  many  people, 
which  grounds  he  began  to  compass  about  with  a  strong  wall 
and  gates.  By  means  of  this  increase  of  the  church  territory,  but 
more  by  enclosing  of  grounds  for  so  large  a  cemetery,  or  church- 
yard, the  high  and  large  street,  stretching  from  Aldgate  in  the 
east  to  Ludgate  in  the  west,  was  in  this  place  so  crossed  and 
stopped  up  that  the  carriage  through  the  city  westward  was 
forced  to  pass  without  the  said  churchyard-wall  on  north  side 
through  Paternoster  Row,  and  then  south,  down  Ave-Maria  Lane, 
and  again  west  through  Bowrar  Row  to  Ludgate,  or  else  out  of 
Chepe  or  Watheling  Street,  to  turn  south  through  the  Old 
Exchange,  then  west  through  Carter  Lane,  afi[ain  north  of  Creed 
Lane,  and  then  west  through  Ludgate,  which  passage,  by  reason 
of  so  often  turning,  was  very  cumbersome  and  dangerous  both  to 
horse  and  man.  For  remedy  whereof  a  New  gate  was  made,  and 
so  called.'' 

In  the  year  1218  it  was  found  necessary  to  repair  the  new  gate, 
for  we  have  a  letter  written  by  Henry  III.  in  that  year,  wnich 
commands  the  sheriffs  of  London  to  repair  the  gaol  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  his  prisoners,  and  apply  to  his  exchequer  for  the  cost 
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At  this  time  the  wealthy  Jews,  who  had  come  into  England 
with  the  Conqueror,  to  join  the  few  hapless  people  of  that  strange 
race  who  had  already  settled  here  under  the  protecting  laws  of 
tlie  Confessor,  had  steadily  grown  in  numbers,  wealth,  and 
importance.  In  the  Old  Jewry,  in  which  they  had  their  Ghetto, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Coleman  Street,  to  which 
they  were  confined,  they  abounded.  They  paid  so  heavily  in 
fines  and  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  practising  the  ceremonies  of 
their  religion,  and  that  of  being  the  only  permitted  usurers,  that 
they  were  compared  to  a  sponge,  which  the  king  employed  to 
absorb  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  in  order  that  he  might  squeeze 
it  out  into  his  own  coffers ;  and,  in  return  for  the  benefit  they 
bestowed,  the  king  placed  them  under  royal  protection,  and 
defended  them  against  the  spirit  of  Jew-persecuting  hate  and 
cruelty  which  animated  the  worst  passions  of  the  people  and 
the  priesthood. 

One  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  Jews  most  reluctantly 
submitted  was  that  which  compelled  them  to  register  for  the 
king's  benefit  every  bond,  note-of-hand,  mortgage-deed,  and  title- 
deed  that  came  into  their  possession,  and  this  they  so  frequently 
violated  that  many  of  that  unhappy  race  were  reduced  to  beggary, 
or  nuide  to  taste  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Christian  jailer  in  the 
Newgate  prison. 

The  jealousy  and  loathing  inspired  by  the  Jews  and  by  the 
special  privileges  and  protection  awarded  them,  found  expression 
in  the  popular  belief  that  they  sacrificed  Christian  children,  and 
secretly  tortured  them  to  death  at  the  solemnisation  of  the 
passover,  and  on  other  occasions.  In  1235,  seven  Jews  were 
condemned  to  pay  the  king  twenty  thousand  marks,  or  suffer 
perpetual  imprisonment,  for  circumcising  a  Christian  child  at 
Norwich  (then  a  place  of  growing  commercial  importance),  and 
afterwards  attempting  its  crucifixion.  Some  of  those  condemned 
to  life-long  imprisonment  were  sent  to  the  New-gate,  and  Aaron, 
son  of  Abraham,  and  other  Jews,  were  some  short  time  after  also 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  the  like  amount,  or  pass  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  that  prison  and  in  others.  Mathew,  of  Paris,  infers 
that  this  was  for  no  offence  they  had  ffiven,  but  merely  to 
"  defray  the  extraordinary  charge  the  king  had  been  at  in  enter- 
taining Thomas,  Earl  of  Savoy,  the  Queen's  uncle,  who  came  into 
England  that  year  to  make  him  a  visit." 

In  1255,  the  King  was  so  sorely  displeased  with  the  city 
magnates,  because  one  John  Oflfrem,  a  clerk,  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  for  killing  a  prior  related  to  the  king  and 
queen,  had  by  some  means  contrived  to  escape,  that  he  com- 
manded the  mayor  and  sheriffs  to  be  brought  before  him ;  and 
because  the  former  laid  the  blame  upon  the  latter,  kept  them 
prisoners  in  the  Tower  for  upwards  of  a  month,  and  levied  a  fine 
of  three  thousand  marks  on  the  city. 
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In  1326,  Robert  Baldeoocke,  the  king's  chancellor^  was  im- 
prisoned in  old  New-gate  by  the  insurgent  citizens,  who  had 
seized  him  at  Hereford  and  brought  him  in  triumph  to  London. 
On  the  way  to  that  prison  they  so  cruelly  and  mercilessly  beat  him 
that  he  died  in  his  cell  of  their  ill-usage.  In  1337 — ^the  year  in 
which  the  dinners  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  were  confined  by  law 
to  two  courses — the  miserable  condition  of  the  prisoners  in 
Newgate  so  touched  the  heart  of  Sir  Jdbn  Pulteney,  draper,  and 
ex-lord  mayor,  that  he  gave  four  marks  a  year  to  be  spent  for 
their  relief.  Sir  John  resided  in  Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  to 
which  he  probably  gave  its  name,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  that 
great  statesman  and  philanthropist,  the  Earl  of  Bath. 

In  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  William  Walworth,  who  gave  the  city 
a  new  seal,  broke  out  the  insurrection  of  the  serfs,  who  marched 
in  triumph  upon  London  under  the  leadership  of  John  or  Walter 
— otherwise  Wat — Tyler ;  and,  breaking  open  Newgate,  set  the 
prisoners  free,  making  proclamation  of  death  to  all  lawyers,  as 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  people's  liberties  and  rights. 

When  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth — 
Shakespeare's  King  Harry — was  discovered,  and  the  guards  which 
every  alderman  commanded  in  his  particular  ward  were  suddenly 
marched  out  for  his  defence,  there  was  another  midnight  alarm, 
and  more  prisoners  for  the  gate  called  New.  Some  conspirators 
were  taken  at  midnight  at  the  Axe  Inn,  without  Bishopsgate,  and 
John  Borgate,  a  carpenter,  with  seven  others  of  the  band,  made 
confession,  and,  in  consequence,  so  overcrowded  Newgate  prison 
that  a  dreadful  pestilence  broke  out,  which  swept  away  the  keeper, 
the  turnkey,  and  fifty-four  prisoners. 

In  the  year  1418,  a  notable  prisoner  was  brought  to  Newgate 
— a  parson,  of  Wrotham,  in  Kent;  and,  in  1422,  the  prison 
was  rebuilt,  with  a  view  to  the  avoidance  of  such  fearful  out- 
breaks, for,  as  Stow  says,  "  license  was  granted  to  John  Coventre, 
Jenken  Carpenter,  and  William  Grove,  executors  to  Bichard 
Whittington" — the  Dick  Whittington  of  our  &mous  nursery 
story — "  to  re-edify  the  goal  of  Newgate,  which  they  did  with 
his  goods."  Sir  Richard  was  not  the  only  benefector  to  whom 
the  miserable  captives  were  indebted  for  improved  conditions 
of  living.  Another  of  the  City's  munificent  lord  mayors,  Thomas 
Knowles,  grocer,  at  his  own  expense  had  water  conveyed  into  the 
prison  fix)m  a  public  fountain  by  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  stood  beside  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

In  1431,  all  the  free-men  prisoners  in  Ludgate  were  removed 
into  the  New-gate  prison  by  the  city  sheriffs ;  and,  soon  after, 
these  same  sheriffs  through,  as  Stow  says,  ^^  the  false  suggestion 
of  John  Kingesell,  jailer  of  Newgate,"  sent  eighteen  of  them 
to  the  compters  "pinioned  as  if  they  had  been  felons"  and 
not  debtors.  But  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  Ludgate  was  again 
restored  to  the  city   free-men   who  were  prisoners  for  debt,  on 
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which  occasion   a  member  of  the   tailors'  guild,  Hemry  Deane, 
was  appointed  their  jailer,  or  keeper. 

The  troublous  year  of  fear  and  strife,  1457,  brought  some 
notable  prisoners  to  Newgate,  in  the  persons  of  Sir  Thomas 
and  Sir  Richard  Percie,  of  the  north  ;  who,  with  Lord  Egre- 
mont,  in  a  fierce  afifiray  between  themselves  and  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  had  caused  the  death  and  mutilation  of  many  brave 
men.  And,  one  memorable  night  soon  after,  the  midnight  silence 
of  the  old  city  was  rudely  distiurbed  by  the  sudden  jangling 
out  of  all  the  warning  bells  of  the  wards,  mingling  with  cries 
of  alarm,  and  over  all  the  great,  sonorous  bell  ot  St.  Paul's, 
rousing  the  sleepers  to  hear  the  tramp  of  hurried  feet,  with 
the  clash  and  rattle  of  arms,  and  see  the  lurid  glow  of  jmssing 
torches,  lanterns,  and  cressets,  in  the  narrow,  winding  streets 
and  lanes.  The  fiery  nobles  in  Newgate  had  broken  their  bonds, 
and,  escaping  from  prison,  had  gone,  sword  in  hand,  to  the 
Tower,  demanding  an  audience  of  the  king;  while  the  other 
prisoners,  overpowering  their  guards,  had  seized  the  gate,  and 
were  holding  it  by  force  against  the  sheriflfs  and  their  officers. 
It  was  only  after  a  long  and  desperate  siege  that  the  gate 
was  taken,  and  its  defenders  put  in  irons,  to  await  the  judg- 
ment of  the   king  and  the  lord  mayor. 

A  fresh  batch  of  prisoners  crowded  Newgate  shortly  after  the 
Jack  Cade  insurrection,  when  a  young  London  mercer,  who 
had  newly  returned  from  Italy — where  the  law  forbade  him  to 
carry  a  dagger — meeting  in  Cheapside  an  Italian  wearing  his 
dagger,  snatched  it  from  him  and  broke  his  head  with  it. 
'*  Englishmen  may  not  carry  their  daggers  in  Italy,**  quotha, 
"and  therefore  no  Italian  shall  carry  a  dagger  in  I^ndon." 
For  this  high-handed  offence  and  illogical  reasoning,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment 
in  Newgate.  But  on  the  way  to  that  prison,  a  London  mob 
assembled,  attacked  the  officers  who  guarded  the  mercer,  rescued, 
and  set  him  free ;  and  then,  by  way  of  giving  more  emphatic 
proof  of  their  sympathy,  attacked  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
Italian  merchants,  and  were  not  dispersed  without  bloodshed. 
Thence  came  new  inmates  for  the  Newgate  cells.  \^Tien  their 
trial  came  on,  the  mob  once  more  assembled,  and  threatened 
to  wreak  deadly  vengeance  on  those  who  dared  try  the  prisoners, 
giving  such  terrifying  expression  to  their  fierce  will  that  the 
intimidated  commissioners  abruptly  adjourned  and  retired  pre- 
cipitately. However,  on  the  foUowing  day,  all  the  city  bands 
were  brought  out  armed  for  battle,  and  made  so  warlike  and 
formidable  a  display  as  to  intimidate  the  mob  in  its  turn,  and 
ensure  prompt  justice  and  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  the 
sentences.  Some  were  heavily  fined,  some  imprisoned,  and 
three  were  put   to  death  at  Tyburn. 

In  1468,   the   citizens  were    all   wrathfiiUy  aglow  against  a 
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London  jury  found  guilty  of  receiving  bribes  from  the  friends 
of  a  prisoner  they  were  trying.  Not  only  were  these  men 
committed  to  Newgate,  but  they  were  carried  in  a  cart  from 
that  prison  to  Comhill  and  back,  with  paper  caps  on  their 
heads,  exposed  to  the  execrations,  jeers,  and  oflfensive  missiles 
of  the  indignant  citizens  and  their  none  too-merciful  apprentices. 
Soon  after  new  laws  were  enacted,  to  secure  the  purity  of 
jurors,  each  of  whom,  it  was  ordained,  should  be  worth  not 
less  than  a  hundred  marks,  and  be  fined  for  refusing  to  serve, 
or  for  delivering  an  unjust  verdict;  or  fined  and  imprisoned 
if  found  guilty  of  receiving  bribes. 

Amongst  other  prisoners  in  the  Newgate  of  those  olden 
days,'  there  was,  as  Strype  tells,  "  abundance "  of  women  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  killing  their  children. 

"The  evil  May-Day"  riots  of  1517  crowded  Newgate  and  most 
of  the  other  London  prisons  to  excess.  The  first  ringleaders, 
Stephen  Studley,  Stephen  Betts,  and  others,  were  the  first  to 
exjjerience  its  tender  mercies,  until  on  the  May-Day  mornings 
the  mob  broke  into  the  prison,  and  carried  them  oflf.  Ef. 
Bell,  who  preached  a  sermon  instigating  the  riot,  was  soon 
after  sent  to  Newgate  with  a  great  crowd  of  the  men  and 
boys  he  had  misguided. 

From  the  patent  rolls  of  our  seventh  King  Henry,  we  glean,  in 
the  extract  following,  what  the  prison  was  like  which  moved  the 
kindly  heart  of  grand  and  great  Dick  Whittington  to  pity: — 
"Yet  hit  was  febel  over  litel;  and  so  contagious  of  eyre  yat 
hit  caused  the  deth  of  many  men ; "  and  Grrafton,  the  city 
historian,  described  it  as  **a  most  ugly  and  loathsome  prison." 
We  shall  see  presently  what  the  prison,  when  improved,  was  like, 
and  so  judge  of  what  it  may  have  been  before.  In  1612,  Mr. 
Robert  Dow,  a  merchant  tailor,  was  appointed  sexton  or  bellman 
of  St.  Sepulchre's,  to  pronounce  a  solemn  exhortation  to  the 
prisoners  in  Newgate  on  the  night  before  their  execution. 

Passing  over  many  stirring  events  of  city  history  with  which 
the  old  prison-gate  was  associated,  we  come  to  the  year  in 
which  it  was  seriously  damaged  by  "  The  Great  Fire  of  London," 
1666.  It  remained  in  a  partially  ruinous  condition  until  1672, 
when  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  and  adorned  with  Tuscan 
pilasters,  niches,  and  statues — ^the  figure  of  Liberty  (with  a  cat 
at  its  feet,  in  honour  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington)  being  placed 
on  one  side,  and  those  of  Justice,  Truth,  and  Mercy,  on  the  other. 

The  following  illustrates  a  form  of  crime  arising  from  the 
wearing  of  swords,  which  doubtless  gave  Newgate  many  an 
inmate.  In  August,  1699,  the  talk  of  the  town,  says  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  "  is  about  a  tragical  piece  of 
gallantry  in  Newgate."  It  proceeds : — "  I  don't  doubt  but  what 
Your  Grace  has  heard  of  a  bastard  son  of  Sir  George  Norton,  who 
was  under  sentence  of  death  for  killing  a  dancing-master  in  the 
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streets.  The  Lords  Justices  reprieved  him,  till  they  heard  from 
the  judge  that  no  exception  was  to  be  taken  at  the  verdict.  It 
beiii^  signified  to  the  young  man  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  afternoon 
that  ne  was  to  die  the  next  day,  his  aunt,  who  was  sister  to  his , 
mother,  broiight  two  doses  of  opium,  and  they  took  it  between 
them.  The  aunt  frankly  declared  she  could  not  survive  her 
nephew,  her  life  being  wrapped  up  in  his,  and  he  declared  that 
the  law  having  put  a  period  to  his  life,  he  thought  it  no  oflfence  to 
choose  the  way  he  would  go  out  of  the  world."  The  poison  killed 
the  nephew,  but  by  timely  remedies,  forcibly  administered,  the 
aunt's  life  appears  to  have  been  preserved. 

Durijog  the  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender — in  which  the 
earls  of  Derwentwater,  Nithesdale,  Winton,  Cornwall,  and  many 
other  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  took  part — ^hundreds  of 
prisoners,  belongii^g  to  all  classes  of  society,  were  brought  to 
London.  They  were  tied  back  to  back,  mounted  ignominiously  on 
horses,  and  a  very  large  number  were  conveyed  through  the  streets, 
amoi^^t  yelling,  jeering,  cursing,  filth-throwing,  or  silently-sym- 
pathising, crowds,  to  Newgate,  where  they  were  confined  in  the 
already  greatly-overcrowded  yards  and  cells,  previous  to  receiving 
condemnation,  and  enduring  the  frightful  horrors  of  their  exe- 
cutions for  high  treason. 

Amongst  otner  prisoners  in  the  old  city  gate  who  made  their 
names  infSunous  in  its  annals,  was  that  coarse,  cowardly,  brutal 
ruflian  of  the  lowest  type — ^Joseph  Blake,  alias  Blueskin,  who  died 
drunk  on  "  Tyburn  Tree  "  in  1723,  and  was  the  intimate  associate 
of  two  other  more  notorious  criminals,  who  passed  their  last  hours 
in  Newgate,  Jonathan  Wild — ^most  detestable  and  vile  of  all — 
and  Jack  Sheppard.  The  prison-breaking  exploits  of  the  latter 
were  indeed  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  and  his  character 
stands  out  from  that  of  his  associates,  not  only  as  less  brutal,  but 
as  one  marked  with  a  rough  kind  of  chivalrous  generosity,  and 
an  amoimt  of  daring  and  resolute  bravery  which  one  cannot  but 
admire,  even  in  an  object  so  degraded  as  a  common  thief  and 
burglar.  But  for  Blueskin  and  Wild,  with  their  instruments — 
women  of  abandoned  character — Sheppard  might  have  lived  and 
died  respectable,  respected,  and  happy,  as  an  indstrious,  honest 
carpenter.  In  Newgate  he  was  visited  by  people  of  rank  and 
fashion,  eager  to  look  upon,  and  speak  to  so  extraordinary  a 
malefactor,  and  there  the  great,  fashionable  portrait-painter.  Sir 
James  Thomhill,  set  up  his  easel,  in  order  that  posterity  might 
look  upon, Jack  Sheppard's  portrait. 

In  1718,  the  ancient  gate  prison  began  to  show  signs  of 
decay.  A  huge  fragment  on  which  the  royal  arms  were  cut 
fell  into  the  roadway  with  a  tremendous  crash,  tearing  up  the 
paving  stones,  but  fortunately  doing  no  greater  damage. 

In  the  evening  of  March  20th,  1752,  tour  of  the  prisoners  in 
Newgate,  under  sentence  of  death,  contrived  to  saw  off  the  heavy 
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irons  they  wore,  and  with  them  attacked  Sinclair,  the  tnmkej, 
who  was  about  to  lock  them  for  the  nifi;ht  in  their  cells — stone 
cells  unwarmed,  in  which  a  rope  mat  and  a  rug  formed  their  bed 
They  stabbed  and  cut  him  witn  knives,  and  compelled  him  to  call 
out  to  Wood,  the  outer  doorkeeper,  to  "  l^t  the  gentlemen  out,'' 
as  if  they  had  been  visitors.  Wood,  however,  nad  heard  the 
struggle,  and  given  the  alarm,  so  a  desperate  fight  ensued 
between  the  turnkeys  and  the  felons,  when  Mr.  Akerman,  the 
governor,  sent  hurriedly  to  the  Tilt-yard  for  a  party  of  Guards. 
Sir  William  Calvert,  Alderman  Gascoine,  and  some  other  gentlemen 
hearing  of  the  battle,  hurried  to  the  gaol,  and,  soon  after,  soldiers 
were  sent  from  the  Tower.  By  that  time  the  prisoners  had 
barricaded  themselves  in  the  cells,  and,  after  a  long  parley, 
surrendered.  They  were  all  hanged  on  the  following  Monday — 
the  usual  hanging  day  in  every  week,  when  sometimes  as  many 
as  twenty  woidd  be  carted  away  to  their  death  at  Tybom  or 
Kennington  Common.  Law,  the  Projector — if  a  statement  made 
in  the  Thursday's  Journal  of  Dec.  17,  1719,  may  be  received— 
once  occupied  a  cell  in  Newgate,  having  been  condenmed  to 
death  for  killing  "Mr.  Wilson,  commonly  called  Beau  Wilson, 
in  a  duel.''  He  owed  his  escape,  as  others  appear  to  have  dcme, 
to  "a  silver  key,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  bribery,  and  fled  to 
France.    He  was  the  son  of  a  silversmith  at  Edinburgh. 

In  1726,  Catherine  Hayes  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  for 
murdering  her  husband.  It  was  customary  to  st^rangle  culprits 
thus  condemned,  at  the  stake ;  but  in  this  case  the  fire,  being 
applied  too  soon,  burnt  the  hangman's  hands,  and  the  poor 
shrieking  woman  was  literally  burnt  alive! 

In  1747  the  condition  of  the  prison  was  indicated  by  the 
Ordinary  of  Newgate,  who  spoke  of  his  being  ^  accustomed  to  the 
nauseous  smell  of  the  prison,"  as  the  reason  why  he  did  not 
readily  detect  foul  smells. 

In  September,  1767,  the  notorious  Elizabeth  Brownrigg,  better 
known  as  Mother  Brownrigg,  occupied  a  condemned  oeU  in 
Newgate.  Then  came  the  Wilkes  and  Liberty  riots,  with  more 
grist  for  the  grim  old  mill,  and  more  fruit  for  T^bum  Tree.  The 
Spitalfields  weaver  riots  of  1769,  too,  filled  no  few  of  its  cells,  in 
consequence  of  a  strike  for  increased  wages.  Two  were  hanged 
at,  as  the  sentence  ran,  "  the  most  convenient  place  near  Betmial 
Green  Church,"  a  novelty  which  caused  considerable  legal  and  civic 
controversy.  The  sheriffs,  hesitating  to  carry  it  out,  appealed  to 
the  king  for  a  respite.  In  consequence,  weeks  elapsed  before  the 
men  were  hanged,  much  ink  being  shed  in  the  meantime,  and 
much  time  wasted  in  legal  argument. 

Silas  Todd,  a  philanthropist  and  Methodist  preacher,  has 
painted  some  terrible  pictures  of  old  Newgate.  The  blasphemous 
language  used  by  the  felons  horrified  him.  He  found  there  od 
one  occasion  six  men  of  good  £Etmily  condemned  to  t^  gallovs 
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for  highway  robbery,  one  a  clergyman's  son,  two  men  of  fortune, 
and  another  an  officer  in  the  navy,  who  had  been  on  the  eve  of 
marrying  one  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  daughters.  Their 
defence  was  that  the  crime  had  been  committed  by  them  in  a 
body  as  a  wild  kind  of  after-dinner  freak,  but  it  was  not  received, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  by  incessant  importunities,  succeeded 
at  the  last  moment  in  obtaining  from  the  long  a  reprieve  for  her 
lover,  which  reached  him  at  Tyburn  just  as  the  halter  was  placed 
about  his  neck.  It  was  brought  in  furious  haste  by  the  lady 
herself,  who  carried  him  away  in  her  carriage.  Todd  also  accom- 
panied from  Newgate  to  Keimington  Common,  where  she  was 
hanged,  Mary  Edmondson,  executed  for  a  murder  committed,  and 
afterwards  confessed,  by  her  cousin,  a  foot^soldier,  who  came  up 
into  the  cart  to  kiss  her  before  she  was  "turned  oflf! "  This  villain 
was  afterwards  found  guilty  for  highway  robbery,  and  cast  for 
death,  but  the  judge,  with  that  traditional  notion  of  lawyers  that 
law  is  above  justice,  an  idea  which  has  not  yet  quite  died  out,  pro- 
cured a  reprieve  for  him,  in  order  that  public  attention  might 
not  be  called  to  the  feet  that  an  innocent  girl  had  been  con- 
demned to  death. 

In  1750,  the  overcrowded,  dirty,  ill-ventilated  prison — in  which 
both  officers  and  prisoners  were  being  regularly  and  constantly 
carried  off  by  the  diseases  it  generated — itself  demonstrated,  in  a 
very  startling  and  tragic  fashion,  the  necessity  for  a  reform  in  its 
interior  arrangement  and  management.  In  one  session  prisoners 
brought  up  for  trial,  and  contaminated  by  what  was  called,  signi- 
ficantly enough,  the  "gaol  fever," — a  fever  generated  by  the  want 
of  sufficient  lififht,  ventilation,  warmth,  food,  and  cleanliness — 
infected,  and  thereby  killed,  in  that  single  session,  two  judges, 
several  jurymen,  the  lord  mayor,  some  of  the  legal  officers  of 
the  Court,  and  a  few  of  the  spectators — in  all,  sixty  people.  It 
swept  off  hundreds  every  year,  and  sent  away  men  who  had  been 
strong  and  healthy,  to  suffer  from  disease  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  In  those  days,  as  Mr.  J,  Kingsmill  wrote  in  1852,  "  a 
committal  to  prison  was  often  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  a  sentence 
of  death  by  some  frightful  disease,  and  in  all  to  the  extremes 
of  cold  and  hunger." 

In  some  of  the  later  prints  of  the  old  prison-gate  will  be  seen  a 
revolving  fen,  like  the  sails  of  a  small  windmill,  on  the  top,  over 
the  gate.  This  was  put  up  as  a  ventilator,  to  drive  fresh  air  into 
the  prison,  and  disperse  the  foul.  But  its  erection  spread  conster- 
nation through  the  entire  neighbourhood,  and  so  much  alarm  did 
it  create,  that  the  surrounding  inhabitants  vigorously  protested 
against  its  use,  as  sucking  up  the  foul  air  of  the  prison  to  convey 
infection  to  the  pure  air  they  were  compelled  to  breathe. 

At  last,  after  an  existence  of  five  hundred  years,  the  grim 
old  prison^te  was  pulled  down.  Its  end  came  none  too  soon. 
Filth  which  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  necessary  accom- 
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paniments  of  imprisonment,  and  which  made  the  old  phrase 
"  rotting  in  gaol,**  one  of  literal  truth,  had  converted  it  into  a 
pest-hous^.  An  awful  system  of  merciless  severity,  practised 
within  its  walls,  had  awakened  dangerous  feelings  of  sympathy 
and  commiseration  for  all  who  were  immured  in  it,  and  given 
even  the  foulest  of  crimes  that  false  glory  which  arises  from 
their  appearing  to  break  laws  barbarous  in  cruelty,  and  unjustly 
severe.  Its  associations  inspired  either  tenor  and  disgust  in  the 
law-abiding,  or  savage  hate  and  reckless  desperation  in  the 
passionate  and  lawless.  Desjiite  its  outer  beauty,  which  is  not 
apparent  in  engravings  of  it,  but  of  which  we  find  old  histodes 
and  surveys  of  London  enthusiastically  laudatory,  it  could  not 
have  been  regarded  generally  with  any  feelings  but  those  of 
loathing  and  disgust. 

The  pulling  down  of  Old  Newgate  began  in  1770,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  laid  the  foimdation  stone  of  New  Newgate,  by 
the  famous  lord  mayor.  Sir  William  Beckford,  in  his  robes  of 
state,  attended  by  the  aldermen,  by  ihe  sheriflfe,  James  Townsend 
and  J.  Sawbridge,  and  by  the  common  councilmen,  in  their  robes 
of  state.  Gold  coins  of  the  reigning  king  were  deposited  under  it, 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  his  lordship  stood  up  and 
drank  "  success  to  the  new  prison,"  expressing  his  hope  "  that 
the  liberties  of  the  people  might  be  as  lasting  as  the  stone  he  had 
just  laid,"  and  his  wish  that  when  the  prison  was  built  it  might 
be  so  "  successful "  as  to  remain  empty.  It  was  the  good  old 
lord  mayor's  last  public  duty.  He  caught  a  severe  cold,  went 
home  to  his  seat  at  Fonthill,  and,  travelling  up  to  London  for  the 
discharge  of  official  business  in  great  haste  and  anxiety  of  mind,  he 
rode  one  hundred  miles  in  a  single  day.  This  brought  on  the  rheu- 
matic fever,  of  which  he  died.  Its  architect  was  the  city  surveyor, 
George  Dance,  who  also  built  the  Mansion  House,  and  certainly 
did  not  improve  the  City  Guildhall,  although  he  tried  hard  to  do 
so.  The  prison  was  built  entirely  of  stone,  and  consisted  of  a 
centre  building,  for  the  governor's  or  keeper's  residence,  and  two 
wings — the  south  wing  being  intended  for  felons  and  the  north  for 
debtors.  Within,  it  formed  a  large  square  with  an  open  space  in 
the  centre,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  to  take  exercise  and  receive 
fresh  air.  The  inner  sides  contained  the  prison  cells  and  in  cme 
of  the  divisions  was  the  prison  chapel.  It  was  not  completed 
before  1783. 

Among  the  New  Newgate  prisoners,  whose  stories  will  always 
remain  most  melancholy  reading,  stands  that  once  popular  cler^- 
man.  Dr.  William  Dodd,  who  was  hung  for  forgery  in  1777.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  well-known  works,  amongst  which 
his  Beauties  of  Shakespeare,  now  very  often  crops  up  in  old- 
fashioned  libraries  and  second-hand  book  stalls.  He  was  preacher 
at  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  where  his  pathetic  pleadings  for  the 
fallen  were  most  attractive  to  fashionable  ladies,  who  would  sob 
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and  weep  as  they  listened  to  his  sermons.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  in  1766  took  his  degree  of  LL.D.  at 
Cambridge.  We  need  not  pursue  a  career  which  is  full  of  moral 
lessons  for  the  extravagant  and  socially  ambitious.  When  he 
had  an  income  of  eight  hundred  a-year  he  was  so  perplexed  and 
made  so  desperate  by  threatening  creditors,  that  he  forged  the 
name  of  one  of  his  former  pupils,  then  Earl  Chesterfield,  on  a 
cheque  fw  £4,200 ;  and,  althoi^^  he  refunded  the  money,  for  that 
crime  he  was  condemned  to  a  disgraceful  death.  The  prosecution 
was  compelled  by  the  lord  mayor,  Anthony  Brown,  Esq.,  a  fish- 
monger; and  his  former  pupil  was  forced  to  become  a  most 
reluctant  prosecutor.  The  jury  who  found  him  guilty  earnestly 
petitioned  for  the  extension  of  the  royal  mercy  to  mm.  The  news- 
papers teemed  with  pleadings  for  his  life,  and  private  influence 
was  exerted  in  the  highest  quarters.  Parish  officers,  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  went  firom  house  to  house  soliciting  signatures  to 
petitions  for  him  to  the  king.  A  thousand  pounds  were  offered  the 
turnkey  to  permit  him  to  escape;  and  even  the  lord  mayor 
penitently  headed  a  deputation  of  the  Common  Council  to  St. 
James's  Palace.  All  in  vain,  his  career  ended  on  the  fatal  tree 
at  Tyburn.  His  last  hours  were  spent  in  praying  to  and  for  the 
man  who  was  his  companion  in  the  condemned  cell,  and  who  was 
executed  with  him. 

During  his  stay  in  Newgate  he  wrote  some  verses,  etc.,  called 
Prison  Thoughts,  an  extract  firom  which  gives  his  opinion  of  that 
prison  as  it  then  was : — 

"  A  school  of  infamy !  from  whence,  improved 
In  every  hardened  villany  returns 
More  hardened,  a  foe  to  God  and  Man, 
The  miscreant  nursed  in  its  infectious  lap ; 
AH  covered  with  its  pestilential  spots, 
And  breathing  death  and  poison." 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  some  short  time  before  his 
execution.  Dr.  Dodd  preached  a  forcible  sermon  against  capital 
punishment,  which  he  denounced  with  great  earnestness. 

Not  less  melancholy  is  the  story  of  another  clergyman,  who  was  a 
condemned  criminal  in  Newgate,  the  Eev.  James  Uackman.  He 
was  an  amiable  and  very  widely-respected  gentleman,  so  passion- 
ately in  love  with  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  woman 
named  Reay,  whom  an  eccentric  old  lord  had  seduced  and  made 
his  mistress,  that  in  the  frenzy  of  his  indignation  and  despair  he 
shot  her  as  she  was  passing  from  Covent  Garden  Theatre  to  her 
carriage.  He  had  intended  to  kill  both  the  woman  he  so  fatally 
loved  and  himself,  but  the  attempt  at  suicide  failed.  He  was 
hung  on  the  19th  of  April,  1779. 

In  1780,  the  remains  of  Old  Newgate  were  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  famous  and  terrible  "  No  popery  "  or  "  Ix)rd  George 
Gordon  "  riots.  The  governor  of  Newgate,  BoswelPs  friend,  the 
Mr.  Akerman  above-mentioned,  had  been  warned  of  the  mob's 
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intention  to  destroy  the  prison  and  hang  himself.  He  escaped 
with  difficulty,  but  the  prison  was  demolished  and  burnt,  the 
prisoners  set  free.  The  result  of  all  this  was  the  renewed  over- 
crowding of  Newgate  and  fresh  inmates  for  the  condemned  cells, 
but  for  a  long  time  the  furious  and  maddened  mob  was  unchecked 
and  triumphant,  a  panic  having  taken  hold  of  the  authorities. 

In  1802,  Governor  Wall  was  committed  to  Newgate,  cast  for 
death.  A  brave  soldier  of  high  rank,  stem  and  severe,  with  a 
strict  sense  of  duty,  but  brutal  and  ferocious  when  angry;  he  was 
regarded  with  deep  interest,  and  by  many  with  sincere  sympathy. 
The  crime  for  which  he  suflFered  had  been  committed  many  years 
before  he  came  to  England  and  gave  himself  up  for  trial.  He 
was  the  first  who  suflFered  by  the  new  *^  drop,**  which  took  the 
place  of  the  cart  permanently  either  in  that  or  in  the  following 
year.  Almost  his  last  words  were,  **  I  am  informed  I  shall  go 
down  with  great  force — is  that  so  ?  '^ 

1807  was  notable  in  the  calendar  of  Newgate  in  connection 
with  the  murderers  Haggerly  and  HoUoway,  at  whose  execution 
many  in  the  crowd  were  trampled  to  death.  The  Cato-Street 
conspirators  passed  their  last  hours  in  Newgate,  so  did  Fauntleroy, 
the  great  and  fashionable  banker,  who  was  hung  for  forgery.  The 
late  Charles  Dickens  used  to  tell  a  curious  story  of  this  remark- 
able criminal.  One  of  his  boon  companions  bidding  him  good- 
bye for  the  last  time,  said,  "  Fauntleroy,  you  stand  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  Remember,  my  dear  fellow,  that  solemn  text,  *  Nothing 
we  brought  into  the  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  take  nothing 
out.'  You  can  have  no  objection  as  a  friend  to  confide  to  me  where 
you  got  your  famous  Cura^oa  ?  " 

In  1810,  the  complaints  which  had  been  urged  against  the  old 
gate  prison  were  revived  against  New  Newgate  ;  and,  in  1815,  to 
avoid  the  old  pestilential  overcrowding,  the  debtors  were  removed 
to  Giltspur  Street  Compter.  In  1811  firesh  complaints  of  the  same 
kind  arose,  and  these  complaints  were  repeated  by  the  Government 
Inspectors,  with  steadily  accumulating  force,  in  1836,  1838  and 
1843.  Over  and  over  again  has  it  been  stigmatised  as  the  worst 
and  worst-managed  of  the  large  prisons  in  England.  Casual 
oflTenders  were  thrown  into  the  society  of  habitual  criminals,  with 
the  worst  possible  result.  It  was  a  monstrous  school  for  crime  in 
which,  to  quote  Charles  Knight's  Cyclopwdia  of  London — "  The 
young  were  placed  with  the  old,  the  healthy  with  the  sick,  the 
clean  with  the  filthy,  and  even  the  lunatic  was  there  the  sport  or 
the  fear  of  the  prison."  The  prison  philanthropist,  Howard,  scru- 
pled not  to  aflSrm  that  half  the  robberies  in  London  were  planned 
in  prison ;  and  another  philanthropist,  Buxton,  wrote,  "  Many  and 
grievous  are  the  instances  which  nave  come  to  my  knowledge  of 
persons  corrupted  by  prison ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  paint  some  pic- 
tures of  Newgate,  in  illustration  of  that  assertion,  which  afford 
ample  evidence  of  its  truthfulness. 
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He  tells  of  a  curious  and  grotesque  custom  amongst  prisoners 
in  Newgate :  "  When,"  says  he,  "  any  prisoner  commits  an  offence 
against  the  prison  community,  or  against  any  individual  of  it,  he 
is  tried.  Someone,  generally  the  oldest  and  most  dexterous  thief, 
is  appointed  judge."  A  towel,  tied  in  knots,  imitates  a  judge's 
wig;  he  takes  an  elevated  seat,  and  to  call  him  anything  but 
"  My  lord  "  is  a  serious  misdemeanom*.  A  jury  is  appointed  and 
duly  sworn,  and  the  prisoner,  unless  he  bribes  his  judge  with 
money  to  be  spent  in  liquor,  could  not  be  sure  of  an  acquittal, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  certain  to  be  found  guilty  and  punished. 
The  punishments  varied.  Standing  in  the  pillory  meant  being 
fixed  with  one's  head  between  the  Tegs  of  a  chair,  to  which  one's 
arms  were  securely  fastened.  The  prisoner  who  could  bribe  and 
wouldn't  bribe  was  most  cruelly  punished.  Scarcely  a  day  was 
allowed  to  elapse  without  his  being  tried  for  one  offence  or 
another.  He  disturbed  them  by  coughing,  or  he  forgot  to  close 
a  door,  or  moved  something  which  ought  not  to  be  touched — any 
excuse  would  suflSce.  Songs  and  stories  and  drunken  orgies  were 
common  in  the  prison  wards  of  Newgate.  And  those  who  were 
condemned  to  death  shared  the  same  occupations,  ridiculing  the 
idea  of  death  having  terrors  for  them,  or  carelessly  referring  to  it 
in  the  old  saying,  "  Players  at  bowls  must  expect  rubbers."  Mr. 
Harmer,  a  criminal  lawyer  giving  evidence,  spoke  of  this  before 
one  of  the  commissions,  and  said  he  had  seen  in  Newgate 
"  some  of  the  last  separations  with  their  friends,  of  persons  about 
to  be  executed,  when  there  was  nothing  of  solemnity  in  it ;  and 
when  it  was  more  like  parting  for  a  country  journey  than  taking 
a  last  farewell ;  I  heard  one  man,  in  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  say  to 
his  companion  who  was  to  suffer  the  next  morning,  *  Well,  here's 
luck.'  The  fete  of  one  set  of  culprits,  in  some  instances,  has  no 
effect  on  those  who  are  next  to  be  reported.  They  play  at  ball 
and  pass  their  jokes,  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter." 

But  this  story  must  end.  In  1819,  the  condemned  cells  of 
Newgate  began  to  be  less  frequently  in  use,  a  committee  of  the 
Criminal  law,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
having  repealed  some  of  the  crimes  which  had  been  capital.  It 
was  then  no  longer  death  to  carry  away  a  woman  unlawfully ; 
bankrupts  were  no  longer  to  be  hung  for  defrauding  their  credi- 
tors ;  the  destroyers  of  turnpike  and  flood-gates  were  permitted 
to  live,  and  so  were  gypsies,  or  Egyptians,  who  dared  to  remain 
within  our  realm  one  month.  Men  who  went  disguised  to  the 
mint  were  no  longer  to  be  killed  for  that  crime,  and  shop-lifting 
for  the  value  of  five  shillings  no  longer  entailed  the  penalty  of 
death — ^and  even  those  who  attempted  to  destroy  bridges  were  not 
considered  altogether  unfit  to  draw  the  breath  of  life. 

In  1826,  Sir  Robert  Peel  lessened  the  list  of  capital  offences 
once  again  by  extending  the  mercy  of  life  to  those  who  stole 
books  from  stalls  at  fairs,  and  to  those  who  stole  goods  or  money 
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from  a  private  dwelling,  providing  the  stolen  articles  were  w<Hth 
less  than  five  pounds.  Twenty-eight  of  the  statutes  which  in- 
flicted death  on  forgers  were  iJ[)olished,  so  that  to  meet  their  end 
on  the  gallows  it  was  necessary  for  men  to  forge  bonds,  deeds, 
receipts,  transfers  of  stock,  debentures,  orders,  warrants  for  money, 
or  a  man's  last  will  and  testament. 

In  1832,  the  still  overcrowded  condenmed  oells  were  again 
relieved  by  laws  limiting  the  death-penalty  to  even  more  serious 
crimes,  for  at  last  people  began  to  see  that  it  was  not  the  severity 
of  punishments  which  retarded  crime,  and  which  only  won  sympathy 
and  commiseration  for  the  criminals,  but  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment for  crimes  against  which  every  voice  and  every  hand  was 
sure  to  be  raised  in  stem  and  resolute  opposition. 

Having  traced  my  story  briefly,  and  of  necessity  imperfectly,  so 
£Eir  towards  our  own  day  that  the  recollections  of  many  will  serve 
to  complete  it,  I  may  now  put  aside  the  pen. 

A.   H.   WALL. 


LOVE'S   STRESS. 


About  my  love,  oh  Love,  why  do  I  sing  ? 
Can'st  thou  by  my  weak  words  my  great  love  know. 
Or  can  I  hope  that  any  words  should  show 

The  exquisite  interchange  of  June  with  Spring, 

That  makes  thy  sweet  soul  the  divine,  strange  thing 
Of  which  no  man  the  memory  lets  go 
Once  having  known  ?    What  breath  have  I  to  blow 

The  clarion  of  thy  praises,  echoing? 

I  sing  not  for  thy  sake,  nor  for  men's  sake — 
I  do  but  sing  to  ease  my  soul  from  stress 
Of  love,  and  thy  deep,  passionate  loveliness : 

So  in  some  great  despair  our  hearts  must  break, 
But  for  our  bitter  sobs  and  frantic  cries, 
8ent  out  against  the  inaccessible  skies. 

PHILIP  BOURKE  MABSTON. 
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CIVIL  LIFE  IN  INDIA  FOETY  YEAES  SINCE. 


The  old  idea  of  the  Indian  civilian  was,  that  he  was  sent  out  as 
a  writer,  as  he  used  to  be  called,  to  manage  John  Company's 
business,  look  after  his  trade,  and  keep  his  accounts.  While  all 
the  fighting,  and  distinction  arising  from  it,  were  left  to  the  cadet, 
he  was  supposed  to  lead  a  quiet,  uninteresting,  money-making 
life,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  and  then  return  home  to 
VOL.  VI.  uu 
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his  pension,  with  no  liver,  some  calico  shirts,  and  a  very  short 
temper,  to  be  the  magnate  of  some  rural  community,  or  one  of 
the  old  fogeys  of  his  club  in  Hanover  Square ;  and  the  names  by 
which  the  diflferent  grades  in  the  Civil  Service  (writer,  factor, 
junior  and  senior  merchant)  were  formerly  designated,  helped 
to  give  colour  to  this  notion. 

The  Mutiny  disabused  people's  minds  somewhat  of  this  idea; 
and  many  a  ci\ilian,  at  that  stirring  time,  had  to  throw  down  his 
pen  and  grasp  the  sword,  and  fi^ht  for  very  life ;  and,  if  he 
escaped  the  murderous  attack  of  the  rebel  army,  shared  with  his 
brother  soldier  the  honours  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  similar 
distinctions  awarded  to  valour ;  and  on  the  roll  of  fame  may  be 
found  the  name  of  many  a  man  in  civil  employ  who  gained 
lasting  honour  at  that  awful  crisis. 

Before  this  time,  however,  not  a  few  isolated  encounters  with 
rebels  or  freebooters  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  civilians  in  different 
parts  of  India,  though  it  was  not  then  the  fashion  to  paint  them 
in  such  glowing  colours,  or  chronicle  them  on  the  roll  of  fame. 
One  such  happened  to  me  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  service ;  and, 
as  it  is  a  good  instance  in  point,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  if  I 
tell  the  story  now,  though  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  it 
occurred. 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  I  was  appointed  to  a  district  on  the 
western  coast  of  India — my  headquarters  being  at  a  small  place 
some  sixty  miles  south  of  the  head  station — ^where  I  had  a  house 
or  bungalow  (it  had  no  upper  story)  standing  by  the  sea-shore,  on 
a  small  peninsula  of  rising  ground  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  sea,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  native  civil  and  criminal  oflBcer  of  the  district. 

I  had  only  taken  up  my  appointment  three  or  four  days,  and 
had  scarcely  had  time  to  settle  my  wife  and  family  in  our  house, 
when  our  (freams  of  a  sweet,  idyllic  home,  among  all  that  looked 
calm  and  peaceful,  were  destined  to  be  rudely  disturbed,  and  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  clash  of  hostile  arms  awoke  us  from  our 
fancied  security. 

The  house  which  we  occupied  contained,  besides  the  rooms 
allotted  to  me  as  a  private  residence,  the  Government  offices,  and 
the  public  Treasury  for  the  receipt  of  the  revenue ;  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  was  necessarily  kept  there  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  attending  the  civil  and  criminal  adminis- 
tration of  the  district  and  other  incidental  charges ;  and  it  was 
guarded  by  a  havildar,  or  native  sergeant,  and  twelve  sepoys^ 
furnished  by  a  regiment  of  native  infantry  from  the  nearest 
military  cantonment.  We  had  with  us,  besides  these,  the  peons 
(native  messengers  and  attendants)  allowed  to  me  as  a  civil 
servant  in  public  employ,  a  few  others  belonging  to  the  office,  and 
our  own  personal  servants.  We,  ourselves,  were  the  only 
Europeans   in   the   place. 
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At  about  half-past  one  in  the  morning  I  was  awoke  from  my 
sleep  by  a  man  rushing  into  the  bedroom,  and  shouting  out, 
^^  Sahib,  Sahib,  hund/waUa,  ay  a!  "  (a  gang  of  robbers  or  insurgents 
have  come).  I  jumped  out  at  once,  but  before  I  reached  the  door 
I  heard  the  sharp  report  of  fire-arms,  and  on  getting  outside  I  saw 
our  guard  under  arms,  and,  as  far  as  the  uncertain  light  would 
admit  (the  moon  had  just  set),  the  figures  of  a  number  of  men 
crouching  under  a  low  wall  which  ran  along  the  narrow  neck 
of  oup  little  peninsula.  Most  fortunately  for  us,  they  had 
quarrelled  with  some  men  on  guard  over  the  Government  salt- 
works on  their  way,  and  one  of  these  had  crept  away  unobserved, 
and  ran  oflF  as  fast  as  he  could ;  and  knowing  his  way  much 
better  than  they  did,  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sentry 
on  guard  in  time  to  give  the  alarm ;  and  the  havUdar,  though 
scarcely  believing  there  could  be  any  real  danger,  had  ordered  ms 
men  to  fall  in.  We  should,  but  for  this,  have  been  surprised  by 
our  assailants ;  and  as  the  man  on  guard  was  an  indoor  sentry, 
with  only  his  side-arms,  we  should  have  been  caught  at  a  previous 
disadvantage — if  not  actually  murdered  in  our  sleep — as  the  gang 
were  all  well  armed  with  swords  and  other  similar  weapons,  and 
had  calculated,  by  taking  us  unprepared,  on  meeting  with  but 
little  resist€ince.  As  it  was  the  guard  had  scarcely  taken  their 
muskets  from  the  rack  when  they  heard  the  cries  of  "  Dheen  ! 
Dheen  !  "  and  the  robbers  were  upon  them. 

The  night  was  very  dark  and  there  were  a  good  many  cocoa- 
nut  and  other  trees  surrounding  the  house,  so  that  it  was  diflScult 
to  make  out  either  the  number  or  position  of  our  assailants  ;  but 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  they  presented  a  formidable  host  in  com- 
parison with  our  little  band.  Most  fortunately,  they  did  not 
appear,  from  their  mode  of  attack,  to  be  well  armed  as  fex 
as  fire-locks  were  concerned ;  and,  therefore,  so  long  as  we  could 
keep  up  a  well-sustained  and  uninterrupted  fusilade,  we  might, 
we  hoped,  have  some  chance  at  any  rate  of  keeping  them  at  bay. 
The  danger  was,  that  as  each  of  our  men  had  only  the  usual 
supply  of  ammunition  in  his  pouch — ^with  no  reserve — if  his 
expenditure  were  kept  up  without  any  pause,  we  ran  a  very  great 
risk  of  the  ammunition  coming  to  an  end;  and  in  that  case, 
I  could  not  but  think  of  the  fate  of  my  poor  wife  and  children, 
and  all  that  might  happen  to  them,  exposed  to  the  danger  of  such 
an  unequal  fight ;  feeling  sure  that  we  could  expect  no  mercy  if 
we  were  overpowered,  from,  men  exasperated  by  the  stout  defence 
we  were  making  and  their  own  losses. 

I  did  the  best  I  could  to  impress  on  the  guard  the  necessity  of 
aiming  low,  and  reserving  their  fire  as  much  as  they  could  ;*  the 
havUdar^s  reply  to  my  warnings  was  characteristic;  "we  must 

*  The  natives  are  too  fond,  as  a  rule,  of  aimlessly  blazing  away ;  we  expended 
daring  the  night  more  than  seventeen  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition;  and  the 
cocoa-nut  trees  suffered  severely. 
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give  it  them,  ^buraaat  he  tnouafic^  (like  hea\-y  rain),  without 
cessation,  as  long  as  we  can,  and  trust  to  our  *  ntLSseeby  (good 
fortune),  for  the  rest."  Meanwhile,  I  examined  the  swords  with 
which  the  peons  were  armed,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  good 
enough  to  be  of  use  to  us  in  defending  ourselves  when  the  final 
rush  was  made ;  but  they  were  all,  I  soon  saw,  wretxihed  thingit, 
at  best,  for  a  man  to  trust  his  life  to;  still,  with  such  as  they 
were  (as  I  tried  to  make  the  men  feel)  with  the  sea  on  three  sides 
of  us  and  the  enemy  in  firont,  not  only  cutting  oflf  all  chance  of 
e8cai)e,  but  rendering  flight  impossible — it  was  better,  if  it  came 
to  that,  to  die  fighting  than  to  be  put  to  death  ignominously 
afterwards. 

After  in  this  manner  defending  our  position  for  what  seemed 
two  hours  (I  believe  it  was  not  so  much  nearly,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  take  exact  account  of  time),  what  I  dreaded,  came  to 
pass,  and  the  havildar  of  the  guard,  coming  close  to  me,  hissed 
into  my  ear,  "our  ammunition  is  nearly  expended !"     At  this  ter- 
rible moment,  while  casting  about   and  anxiously  enquiring  for 
some  means  of  prolonging  our  defence,  though  in  sore  desjjair 
of  finding  any,  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  oflSce  told  me 
that   he  nad   some   recollection   of  some  boxes   of  ammunition 
having  been  sent  down  to  the  place  a  year  or  two  since,  when 
some  disturbances  were  apprehended  in  the  neighbourhood.     He 
did  not  know,  he  added,  whether,  as  they  were  not  then  wanted, 
they  had  been  sent  back  or  no,  but  if  not,  they  might  he  thought 
have  been  put  into  the  Treasury  for  safe  custody.     I  rushed  at 
once  for  the  door,  only  to  find  it  securely  locked  and  barred,  8o 
as  to  hold  out   little  hope  of  our  being  able   to  force  it;   and 
the  key  was  unfortunately  kept  by  the  district   officer,  in  the 
town.     The  only  thing  to  be  done,  was,  of  course,  to  break  in 
somehow  or  other  into  the  room  ;    and  to  effect  this  if  possible, 
we  laid  hold  of  an   old  scaflFolding  pole,  that  had  been  left  in 
the  verandah  of  the  building  when  some  repairs  had  been  made, 
and  getting  five  or  six  men  on  either  side,  we  ran  it  into  the 
door,  and,  after  several  blows,  succeeded  in  bursting  it  from  its 
hinges — when,   oh,  joyful   sight ! — ^there  were  the  boxes  in  one 
comer,  on  the  floor.     To  break  them  open  was  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and,  in  another  moment,  our  men  were  again  armed  and 
able  to  continue  the  fight ;  and  though  the  enemy  made  several 
very  determined  rushes  during  the  night,  and  seemed  at  one  time 
on  the  point  of  storming  our  position,  by  God's  mercy  we  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  them  at  bay  till  morning  dawned,  about  six, 
when  they  abandoned  the  attack,  and  made  ofi*,  leaving  sixteen 
dead  and  twenty-five  severely  wounded,  on  the  ground. 

No  sooner  was  the  fight  over  than  the  native  district  officer, 
whose  house  was  as  I  said  in  the  town,  joined  me  with  a  num- 
ber of  persons  belonging  to  the  police,  and  the  pursuit  began,  and 
before  night  we  had  succeeded  in  capturing  more  than  eighty 
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of  the  gang/  who  proved  most  of  them  to  be  disbanded  soldiery 
from  a  neighbouring  native  state,  who,  having  lost  their  means 
of  livelihood,  appear  to  have  thought  they  might  make  a  dash  at 
the  nearest  Government  Treasury,  and  carry  oflf  the  money 
before  anything  could  be  done  for  its  defence. 

But  our  work  was  not  done  when  the  fight  was  over.  We 
had  to  bury  the  dead,  attend  to  the  wounded,  feed  and  guard 
the  prisoners,  who  already  far  out-niunbered  our  small  band. 
As  soon  as  these  necessary  duties  had  been  set  on  foot,  I  sent 
off  a  messenger  to  the  nearest  military  post,  some  twenty  miles 
off  or  more,  to  ask  for  immediate  succours,  both  in  men  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  wounded.  But  I  was  greatly  discon- 
certed, when  on  asking  what  sort  of  a  road  had  to  be  traversed, 
the  man  held  up  his  hand,  with  all  his  fingers  spread  out 
erect,  saying  it  was  just  like  that — no  sooner  down  one  steep 
hill  than  up  another;  and  that  no  reinforcements  could  reach 
us  before  midnight  at  earliest ;  for  it  must  be  remembered, 
we  had  no  railroads  or  steamers  available  in  those  days,  and 
telegraphs  were  unknown: — besides  which  troops  had  to  march 
with  bag  and  baggage,  as  there  were  no  means  of  accommo- 
dating them  by  the  way. 

Meanwhile  rumours  came  in  every  moment  of  a  fresh  attack 
and  an  attempted  rescue  of  the  prisoners ;  we  seemed  in  an 
awkward  dilemma.  But  the  natives  are  quick  in  an  emergency 
like  this ;  they  soon  felled  four  or  five  of  the  tallest  cocoa-nut 
trees,  cut  holes  through  them  about  a  foot  long,  and  the 
same  distance  apart;  and,  after  giving  our  prisoners  a  good 
meal,  by  nightfall  we  had  them  all  on  their  backs,  their  arms 
pinioned,  and  their  feet  thrust  through  the  holes,  with  a  peg  of 
wood  driven  in  between  them  to  prevent  their  drawing  them  out 
again ;  and  they  were  thus  secured  in  these  impromptu  stocks, 
without  hurting  them,  till  morning  light,  when  they  were 
again  Uberated  and  fed.  The  wounded  we  had  carried  to 
a  house  in  the  town,  to  be  cared  for.  About  one  in  the 
morning  an  officer  and  fifty  men  marched  in,  and  we  were 
then  safe  and  able  to  make  better  arrangements,  and  the 
night  passed  over  without  any  fresh  attack.  The  names  of  the 
havUdar  and  his  party  were  notified  in  the  Gazette — immediate 
promotion,  with  increased  pay  and  pension  being  granted  them, 
and  pecuniary  rewards  were  given  to  those  who  had  done  any 
good  service  during  the  attack.     But  I  cannot  help    thinking 


*  In  the  end,  I  think,  the  great  majority  of  these  freebooters,  numbering  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained  nearly  two  hundred,  were  accounted  for ;  as,  owing  to 
their  being  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and  the  death  of  their  guides  and  some 
of  their  leaders,  when  once  routed  and  dispersed  they  fell,  by  threes  and  fours 
at  a  time,  into  the  hands  of  our  police  ;  who,  to  make  up  for  not  having  helped  us 
daring  the  fight,  shewed  the  greatest  possible  alacrity  in  hunting  down,  and  securing 
the  runaways. 
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that  if  what  I  have  narrated  had  happened  in  the  present 
day,  when  such  deeds  are  more  amply  recognised,  some  of 
those  who  held  out  so  well,  all  through  that  fearful  night, 
might  not  have  been  thought  unworthy  of  a  wider  and  more 
coveted  distinction.  Our  assailants  were  in  due  course  tried  by 
our  criminal  courts;  a  few  of  the  leading  men  were  hanged, 
and  the  rest  transported. 

One  circumstance  I  must  not  omit  to  mention ;  it  was  quite 
by  accident,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  that  I  was  not  from  home 
when  the  attack  was  made.  I  had  started  in  the  morning  to 
visit  a  village  at  some  distance,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  the  embankment  of  a  large  tank,  which  had  given 
way,  where  I  should  probably  have  been  detained  for  a  few 
days;  but  finding  the  road  very  bad,  and  the  sun  getting 
very  hot,  I  had  turned  back,  and  put  oflf  my  departure  till 
an  earlier  hour  the  fallowing  morning.  It  is,  I  think,  open 
to  doubt,  whether  our  gallant  little  band,  unsupported  as 
they  would  have  been,  had  I  gone  on,  by  the  presence  and 
countenance  of  any  European  officer,  could  have  maintained  their 
stout  attitude  of  defence  to  the  end,  under  all  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  attendant  on  it. 

One  other  incident  may,  I  think,  be  mentioned;  one  of 
our  men — who  had  literally  been  almost  cut  to  pieces  when  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  these  wretches — I  sent  oflf  at  once  (as  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  and  we  had  then  no  medical  or  surgical 
aid  available,  save  of  such  rude  kind  as  the  native  bazar 
could  supply)  tied  up  as  well  as  we  could  with  sheets  and 
bandages,  in  a  small  native  boat^  the  wind  being  quite  fiiir, 
to  the  nearest  place  on  the  coast  where  the  attention  he  so 
urgently  wanted  could  be  obtained — though  I  had  but  httle 
hope  of  saving  his  life,  as  he  seemed  bleeding  to  death  from 
the  terrible  injuries  he  had  received.  Some  months  after- 
wards, a  man  with  a  shambling,  uncertain  gait,  and  who  made 
a  very  awkward  military  salute,  stopped  me  in  my  walk,  and 
said,  "I  am  the  poor  fellow,  so  nearly  killed,  whom  you  sent 
off  to  be  healed  after  our  night-attack  at  this  place;  I  was 
a  long  time  in  hospital  and  am  now  a  pensioner,  having 
been  declared  unfit  for  further  service  owing  to  my  severe 
wounds;  but  to  you,  Sahib^  I  owe  my  life." — I  felt  that  I, 
too,  had  not  missed   my  reward. 

AS  OLD  crvnJAN. 
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^^  Lei  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  LordP^ — Psalm  cl. 

I. 
Thou  that  containest  all  things  ;  yet  art  found 
In  all  things ;  and,  at  once,  art  part  and  whole  I 
Thou  that  dost  fill,  enclose,  pervade,  and  bound ; 
Oh  enter,  and  absorb  Thy  servant's  soul ; 
Thy  servant  who,  since  &rst  his  lips  could  frame 
A  hjrmn  ;  with  growing  faith  has  praised  Thy  name ! 

n 

The  lizard  basking  on  the  sunny  wall ; 

The  blushing  grapes  dependent  from  the  bough ; 

The  roses  mirrored  in  the  waterfall ; 

The  patient  oxen  resting  hy  the  plough ; 

The  bees  that  murmur  o'er  the  spangled  sward ; 

All  by  their  lives  and  actions  praise  the  Lord. 

HI. 

The  hidden  torch  that  sets  the  hills  on  fire ; 
The  hidden  force  that  heaves  the  solid  earth  ; 
The  torch  that  lights  a  city's  funeral  pyre ; 
The  force  that  gives  new  hills  and  islands  birth. 
And  dries  up  seas  and  lakes ;  with  one  accord. 
In  all  their  force  and  grandeur  praise  the  Lord. 

IV. 

The  blue  smoke  curling  upwards  from  the  plain ; 
The  songs  of  happy  peasants  o'er  their  toil ; 
The  murmuring  winds  that  fem  the  rustling  grain  ; 
The  laughing  reapers  bringing  home  their  spoil ; 
The  humble  cotter's  tranquil  nights  and  days  ; 
Thy  love,  Thy  bounty,  and  Thy  mercy  praise. 

»  It  is  beginning  to  be  known  in  Europe  that  the  religion  of  the  Dervishes  is  a 
pantheistic  spiritualism,  which  has  descended  to  them  from  times  long  antecedent  to 
that  of  Mahomet,  and  was  probably  derived  from  India.  The  Dervish  to  whom  I 
have  ascribed  the  foregoing  verses  was  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  Mahomet,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  first  founder  of  all  the  orders.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  view 
of  his  pantheism,  which,  throughout  all  the  orders  of  Dervishes,  is  very  thinly 
overlaid  with  Mahometanism. 
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The  storm  that  battles  with  the  angry  sea ; 
The  mariners  who  struggle  'gainst  the  twain ; 
The  steadfast  rock  that  splits  the  argosy 
And  whelms  its  trembling  crew  beneath  the  main, 
May  have  the  power  less  steadfEist  hearts  to  fright 
But  to  my  constant  soul,  they  speak  Thy  might, 

VI. 

WTiere  art  Thou  ?  Eye  of  man  hath  never  seen  ! 
Wliere  art  Thou  ?  Eaj-  of  man  hath  never  heard  ! 
Yet  man,  with  Thee,  in  many  a  land  hath  been  ; 
And  fed,  with  Thee,  on  Thy  Eternal  Word  I 
Vainly  we  strive  Thy  dwelling  place  to  see, 
Since  Thou  art  all  in  us,  and  we  in  Thee. 

VII. 
"  Why  hath  He  caused  the  Heavenly  lamps  to  shine 
Except  to  light  His  palace  in  the  sky  ?  " 
"  WTiy  hath  He  stored  the  dimgeons  of  the  mine 
With  costly  gems,  except  to  please  His  eye  ?  " 
"  Brethren  I  I  answer  as  I  breathe  a  prayer. 
O'er  a  small  clod  of  earth,  "  He,  too,  is  there  ! " 

VIII. 
Thou  who  containest  all  things,  yet  dost  dwell 
In  all  things,  also  ;  and  with  life  inspire 
The  whole  and  all  its  parts !  If  I  may  tell 
Mankind  of  all  Thy  works,  with  hallowed  fire 
Touch  Thou  my  lips  1  If  silence  be  Thy  will, 
I  will  abide  in  Thee,  and  mutely  praise  Thee  still. 

FRANK  IVES  SCITDAMORE. 
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A  FEW  pages  respecting  the  acknowledged  measures  of  time  cannot 
be  out  of  place  in  Time.  In  fact,  time  can  be  accurately  measured 
only  by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Almanacs  are  based 
on  Astronomy.  The  loosest  even  of  Calendars,  namely,  the 
Musulman — whose  year  is  composed  of  twelve  lunar  months,  by 
which  arrangement,  harvest  work,  depending  on  the  course,  not  of 
the  Moon,  but  of  the  Sun,  may  happen  in  every  month  of  the 
Musulman  year — even  this  ever-shifting  Calendar  is  regulated 
necessarily  bv  the  Moon's  vagaries. 

Without,  therefore,  knowing,  or  even  suspecting  it,  most  men's 
daily  lives  are  guided  by  astronomical  events.  Day  follows  day  by 
the  long-denied  movement  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis,  and  year 
follows  year  by  the  completion  of  its  orbit  round  the  Sun. 

But  besides  its  indispensable  utility  in  guiding  our  ships  as  well 
as  chronicling  our  lives,  one  great  charm  of  Astronomy  is  that  it 
flatters,  while  it  expands,  the  human  intellect.  As  soon  as  we 
begin  to  comprehend  the  real  nature  of  the  starry  heavens,  we 
perceive  that  Infinity  lies  spread  out  before  us,  and  we  proudly 
rejoice  at  being  able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  even  the  smallest 
portion  of  Infinity.  A  comer  of  the  veil  screening  the  Grand 
Mystery  is  lifted.  Cannot  we  raise  it  a  little  higher  and  obtain  a 
fuller  view  of  what  we  all  desire  to  know  ?  By-and-bye,  with  the 
increase  of  our  knowledge,  our  modesty  increases  in  like  propor- 
tion, and  we  feel,  with  Newton,  that  we  are  only  picking  up  a 
few  pebbles  along  the  shores  of  the  great  Ocean  of  Truth. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  possession  of  a  map  of  the  stars 
would  subject  a  man  to  the  charge  of  sorcery,  and  its  consequences. 
Not  so  long  ago,  an  astronomical  book,  lying  on  a  drawing-room 
table,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  pretentious  aflfecta- 
tion,  of  eccentricity,  or  of  half-craziness.  We  live  now  in  happier 
days  than  either  of  those  epochs.  Science,  after  being  tolerated, 
has  at  last  become  the  fashion,  and  nobody  is  under  any  obligation 
to  conceal  his  taste  for  scientific  readmg.  The  literature  of 
physical  facts  boldly  and  openly  elbows  the  literature  of  fiction. 

To  those,  therefore,  to  whom  it  is  still  unknown,  may  be  an- 
nounced the  publication  of  a  new  work  by  M.  Camille  Flammarion, 
Les  ^toiles  et  lea  CuriositSs  du  Ciel^  which  was  begun  as  a  sup- 
plement to  his  Astronoraie  Populaire,  and  after  long  and  assiduous 
labour  has  grown  into  a  bulky  volume  of  nearly  80b  pages,  illus- 
trated  by    400   figures,    celestial   charts,    plates,   and   chromo- 
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lithographs,  and  is  sold  for  the  very  moderate  price  of  ten 
francs.  * 

Its  claim  to  general  fevour  is  founded  on  being  a  complete 
description  of  everything  visible  in  the  heavens  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  of  all  celestial  objects  easy  to  observe  with  instrument*  of 
moderate  power.  The  position  of  each  object  is  indicated  by 
diagrams  showing  how  to  find  it,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Pole 
Star  is  immediately  hit  by  following  the  line  of  the  two  "  pointers  " 
in  Ursa  Major.  An  idea  of  the  respective  apparent  distances  of 
double  stars  from  each  other,  is  shown  by  comparing  those 
distances  with  Jupiter's  disk.  Thus,  the  Pole  Star's  companion 
is  sej>arated  from  it  by  an  interval  considerably  less  than  half 
Jupiter's  diameter. 

Written  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style,  Les  Curioaites  du  Cid 
will  be  equally  acceptable  by  those  who  would  use  it  as  a  guide 
for  actual  observations  of  the  heavens,  and  by  those  who  are  not 
in  a  position  to  do  so.  Many  persons  are  prevented  by  weak 
health,  by  the  situation  of  their  residence — screened  by  trees  or 
capped  by  smoke — or  by  full  and  important  occupation,  from 
indulging  in  the  absorbing  delights  of  star-gazing,  who  still  enjoy 
reading,  at  their  leisure  hours,  about  what  less  busy  people  can 
see  with  their  own  eyes.  For  such,  M.  Flammarion's  book  is 
the  very  thing — not  to  be  read  through  at  once,  from  beginning 
to  end,  like  a  novel,  but  to  be  taken  up,  referred  to,  and  studied, 
when  interest  is  excited  respecting  certain  portions  of  the 
heavens,  or  the  progress  of  the  seasons  brings  them  into  view. 
Unlearned,  but  still  educated,  readers  will  not  find  themselves 
needlessly  checked  by  techniosd  terms ;  only,  as  many  stars  are 
distinguished  in  their  several  constellations  by  Greek  letters,  it 
will  be  well  for  the  intending  observer  to  learn  the  Greek 
alphabet,  with  the  order,  and  names  of  its  letters — a  task  which 
every  grammar-schoolboy  submits  to  without  making  loud  com- 
plaint. All  else  that  the  general  public  can  desire  is  that  the 
work  should  soon  appear  in  an  English  version.  M.  Flammarion's 
imaginative  mind  only  adds  to  its  charm ;  and  has  not  our  own 
Tyndall  delivered  a  capital  Discourse  on  "  The  Scientific  Use  of 
the  Imagination  ?  " 

Suppose  we  begin  our  peep  at  M.  Camille  Flammarion's 
Curiosities^  by  glancing  at  some  of  his  Double  Stars.  Few  people, 
when  they  condescend  to  look  at  the  stars,  suspect  that  any  of 
them  are  double,  although  the  duplicity  of  some  (as  of  ^,  zda^  or 
Mizar,  in  the  Great  Bear)  is  visible  to  a  sharp-sighted  naked  eye. 
A  larger  number  may  be  seen  to  be  double  by  inspecting  them 
with  a  good  operas-glass :  Example,  v^  ?iu,  of  the  Dragon.  Still 
more  wonderful,  there  are  double  stars,  each  of  whose  associates 
is  found,  by  powerful  telescopes,  to  be  also  double.     Of  such  is  k, 

'  Paris :  C.  Morpon  et  E.  Flammarion,  Editeurs.     Galeries  de  YQT&wi,  I  iL  7.  1882. 
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Tiu,  of  the  Scorpion.  After  this,  it  will  be  believed  there  are 
triple  and  quadruple  stars,  the  complexity  mounting  even  to 
sextuple  systems,  as  in  e,  thetOj  of  Orion.  Many  of  the  brightest 
lights  of  heaven  are  found,  on  inspection,  not  to  shine  alone. 
Bigel  has  a  companion  star;  Regulus  also;  also  Aldebaran, 
Procyon  has  several  small  "  neighbours." 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  complexity  of  the  orbits  described 
by  planets  attached  to  systems  of  double  stars.  A  planet  may 
thus  really  have  no  night,  being  illuminated  on  one  side,  perhaps, 
by  a  red  star,  and  on  the  other  side  by  a  blue  one.  The  seasons 
would  be  equally  strange  and  unaccountable.  In  conseauence  of 
the  movements  of  double  stars  round  each  other,  tney  may 
apparently  touch  and  coalesce  into  one,  as  happened  in  1836  with 
7,  gamma,  of  Virgo,  the  Virgin,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  when  we 
had  the  spectacle  of  a  sun  eclipsed  by  a  sun. 

Variable  stars  form  another  class  of  curiosities,  defying  the 
explanations  of  some  observers  and  exciting  the  imagination  of 
others.  The  small  constellation  of  the  Northern  Crown  contains 
no  fewer  than  five  variable  stars,  named  R,  S,  T,  U,  V,  respec- 
tively. The  first,  R,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  Crown, 
increases  from  the  13th  to  more  than  the  6th  magnitude,  in  a 
period  apparently  of  323  days,  but  which,  far  from  being  regular, 
displays  the  strangest  skips  and  jumps.  The  second,  S,  changes 
from  the  12th  to  3ie  6ith  magnitude,  in  a  period  of  363  days, 
with  a  little  more  certainty  than  the  preceding,  but  still  very 
irregularly.     The  third,  T,  merits  a  more  specified  mention. 

One  fine  Sunday  evening  in  May,  1866  (it  was  the  13th  day  of 
the  month  ;  but  that  number  no  longer  retains  its  evil  influence), 
M.  Courbebaisse,  engineer  and  savant,  was  seated  on  the  terrace 
of  his  little  observatory  at  Rochefort,  when,  on  examining  the 
heavens,  as  was  his  custom,  he  suddenly  perceived  in  the  Crown 
a  star  almost  as  brilliant  as  the  Pearl,  and  which  he  had  never 
seen  before.  His  heart  beat  with  natural  and  excusable  emotion ; 
for  every  astronomer  is  aware  that  the  Crown  does  not  contain 
two  stars  of  the  2nd  magnitude.  He  looked  again,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  to  make  sure  he  was  not  dreaming,  and  finally  was  convinced 
that,  up  there,  high  in  the  sky,  a  new  star — and  no  mistake — was 
brightly  shining. 

He  hastened  to  announce  the  news  to  his  family. 

**  Impossible !  "  said  they;  "only  an  optical  illusion." 

**  Come  and  see  for  yourselves." 

"  The  air  is  too  chilly." 

"  People  put  on  their  shawls  and  their  wraps  for  less  than  that. 
A  new  star  is  not  to  be  beheld  every  day." 

The  ladies,  persuaded  to  mount  to  the  terrace,  saw  the  bright 
stranger,  and,  when  they  were  shown,  on  the  celestial  atlas,  that 
no  star  was  marked  down  where  this  one  appeared,  and  were  in- 
formed that  such  a  discovery  was  rare,  scarcely  one  in  a  century, 
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their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  It  calmed  a  little  on  being 
told  that  other  people  might  have  observed  it  also ;  but  they  still 
insisted  that  they  were  surely  the  first  spectators,  and  that  others 
would  only  notice  it  after  its  presence  had  been  publicly  indicated. 

"  If  that  is  really  the  case,''  said  M.  Courbebaisse,  laughing, 
"  and  the  star  remains  a  permanent  fixture,  we  have  the  right  to 
name  it.     You  shall  stand  godmothers." 

"  Give  it  your  own  name  then.** 

"No;  my  name  signifies  nothing.  Let  us  rather  give  it  a 
name  which  shall  recall  one  of  the  aspirations  of  the  epoch.** 

"Very  well,  then.  Call  it  Pax^  Peace.  It  will  be  a  capital 
hint  for  another  Northern  Crown  which  threatens  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Europe.** 

But  poor  Pax  turned  out  to  be  afl  ephemeral  in  the  heavens  as 
on  earth. 

One  thing  was  certain ;  the  star  was  new.  Yes ;  but  from 
what  date  ?  The  previous  day  had  been  rainy,  and  no  star  was 
visible  in  the  sky.  But  on  the  11th,  M.  Courbebaisse  had  ex- 
amined the  Crown,  and,  having  observed  nothing  unusual  in  it^ 
could  conscientiously  assert  that  this  singular  star  did  not  shine 
there  that  day. 

But  how  scarce  are  observers  of  the  heavens!  Out  of  the 
fourteen  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  who  inhabit  our 
planet,  there  are  not  perhaps  a  thousand  who,  on  looking  at  the 
sky  that  evening,  would  have  perceived  that  any  change  had 
taken  place,  and  would  have  recognised  the  novelty  of  the  star. 
And,  out  of  this  thousand  individuals  familiar  with  the  aspect  of 
the  firmament,  there  were  only  three  who  remarked  the  event  of 
its  apparition.  In  fact,  on  that  same  13th  of  May,  a  few  hours 
before  M.  Courbebaisse's  observation  in  France,  M.  Schmidt,  at 
Athens,  had  verified  the  existence  of  the  same  phenomenon. 
Athens  time  is  1  hour  25  minutes  before  Paris  time ;  and  when 
the  Rochefort  clock  struck  10  p.m.  the  Athens  clock  marked 
1  Ih.  38m.  And  as  M.  Schmidt  also  made  his  observation  at  about 
10  o'clock  of  his  evening,  it  follows  that  he  was  from  one  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  beforehand  with  the  French  observer. 

But  was  this,  with  certainty,  the  first  evening  that  the  star  was 
seen?  No;  for  the  day  before,  the  12th,  was  fine  in  England, 
and  a  careful  observer  of  the  heavens  had  remarked  the  new  star, 
which  was  then  still  more  brilliant  than  when  seen  the  following 
day,  appearing  fully  of  the  2nd  magnitude ;  and,  after  carefully 
noting  its  position,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Huggin,  begging  him  without 
delay  to  make  a  spectroscopic  study  of  the  new  celestial  visitor's 
light.  Such  are  the  official  certificates  given  by  eye-witnesses  of 
the  birth  of  the  star. 

Its  triumph,  however,  was  very  brief.  M.  Flammarion  did  not 
see  it  till  the  17th,  when  it  had  already  waned  to  the  4|th  mag- 
nitude.    Nine  days  after  its  apparition,  it  was  invisible  by  the 
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unassisted  eye,  and  three  weeks  later  it  had  lost  rank  down  to  the 
9^th  magnitude.  After  manifesting  a  slight  increase  of  bright- 
ness, it  finally  fell  back  to  9^,  which  it  appears  i>ermanently  to 
retain  every  time  that  it  is  examined  with  the  telescope. 

Now  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  feet  ?  was  the  star  created 
on  the  I2th  of  May,  1866?  Assm-edly  not;  seeing  that,  before  all, 
we  have  to  reckon  with  the  time  which  light  employs  to  reach  us 
from  the  distance  by  which  that  star  is  separated  from  us — an  im- 
known  distance — which  time,  in  any  case,  exceeds  several  years. 
According  to  a  curious  little  comparative  table  given  by  M.  Flam- 
marion,  the  light  of  this  star  takes  not  less  than  587  years  to 
arrive  at  the  earth ;  so  that  the  sudden  increase  of  splendour, 
recently  witnessed,  really  occiured  in  1279,  that  is,  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades — earlier,  if  the  star  is  more  distant,  later,  if  it  be 
nearer  to  us  than  is  supposed.  Consequently,  even  if  it  were  new, 
it  could  not  have  been  formed  in  1866,  but  would  be  already 
several  centuries  old. 

But,  having  been  inscribed  in  catalogues  as  a  star  of  the  9th 
magnitude,  it  is  not  new.  It  is  the  No.  2,765  of  the  zone  +  26° 
of  Argelander's  grand  catalogue.  It  is  therefore  a  distant  sun, 
probably  arrived  at  the  last  term  of  its  existence,  and  exhi- 
biting a  temporary  flaring-up,  like  a  lamp  on  the  point  of  going 
out.  The  spectroscope  revealed  proofs  of  a  veritable  confla- 
gration, which  lasted  as  long  as  there  was  hydrogen  to  feed  it — 
which  hydrogen  doubtless  exploded  from  the  entrails  of  this  solar 
furnace.  We  may  literally  assert  that  we  have  beheld  a  world 
on  fire.  At  the  outset,  the  conflagration  was  formidable  ;  but  it 
did  not  last  more  than  a  month. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  remarkable  star.  It  may  be  found 
by  a  refracting  telescope,  with  the  help  of  M.  Flammarion's 
fig.  91,  in  which  its  exact  position  is  indicated.  At  present,  its 
brightness  does  not  sensibly  vary,  remaining  always  of  the  9ith 
magnitude.  An  observer  who  cared  to  persevere  in  watching  it 
would  doubtless  detect  curious  fluctuations  of  light,  which,  just 
now,  is  slightly  yellowish. 

This  extraordinary  star  in  the  Northern  Crown  draws  from  M. 
Flammarion  the  remark  that,  like  all  other  stars,  it  is  a  Sun 
analogous  to  the  one  which  is  our  own  source  of  life ;  and  that  the 
lot  which  has  befallen  it  might  equally  happen  to  our  own  proper 
central  luminary.  Whether  by  the  fall  of  a  swarm  of  aerolites,  or 
by  a  formidable  eruption  of  interior  gases,  or  by  some  chemical 
combination  stimulating  the  combustion  of  the  photosphere,  our 
Sun  also  might,  any  day,  radiate  heat  ten  times  fiercer  than  that 
which  pours  over  the  Sahara  in  July.  In  that  case,  the  grass 
would  be  parched  in  the  meadows,  the  corn  would  be  arrested  in 
its  growth  by  drought,  rivers  would  cease  to  flow  in  their  empty 
beds,  no  creature  could  breathe  the  hot  and  rarefied  air,  every  brain 
would  be  paralysed  by  sunstroke.     Dying  of  thirst,  oppressed  by 
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heat,  blinded  by  light,  the  human  race  would  take  refuse  in  NTiults, 
caverns,  and  whatever  subterranean  retreat  was  at  me  moment 
available,  until,  the  animals  on  which  it  sustained  life  felling  short, 
the  asylum  tx)  which  it  had  fled  became  it«  tomb. 

Such  a  catastrophe  need  by  no  means  be  universally  fetal,  if  the 
solar  conflagration  lasted  only  a  few  weeks.  Perhaps,  on  certain 
human  couples,  fortunately  spared,  would  devolve  the  task  of  re- 
peopling,  like  other  Adams  and  Eves,  the  world  depopulated  by 
celestial  fire ;  in  defeult  of  which  it  must  remain  void  of  intellectual 
beings,  until  the  progressive  transformations  and  evolutions,  now 
so  fashionable,  should  have  humanised  some  race  of  animals  that 
had  survived  the  fiery  cataclysm. 

WTio  can  tell  whether  a  like  destiny  be  not  reserved  for  our- 
selves at  no  very  distant  future  ?  On  the  grand  scene  of  the 
Universe  we  cannot  claim  to  form  an  exception.  Perhaps  around 
that  distant  sun  in  the  Crown,  several  heavenly  bodies  revolve ; 
perhaps  their  representatives  of  humanity  were  partially  destroyed 
by  that  conflagration ;  perhaps  revolutions  incomparably  more 
violent  than  those  resulting  from  political  events  have  agitated 
the  poor  despairing  creatures,  in  consequence  of  a  physical 
phenomenon  which,  for  us,  was  a  spectacle  of  simple  curiosity. 
In  like  manner,  were  a  deadly  gust  to  poison  our  terrestrial 
atmosphere  and  destroy  the  majority  of  the  human  race  on  earth, 
it  would  be  witnessed  with  equal  indiflference  in  Mars  and  Venus. 
The  price  of  their  Funds  would  not  rise  or  fall  by  the  hundredth 
fraction  of  a  penny. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  variable  stars  is  Algol,  which 
marks  the  position  of  Medusa's  Head.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic,  Alghul,  the  monster,  or  the  devil.  On  several  ancient 
maps,  Perseus  is  called  the  "  Bearer  of  the  Devil's  Head."  Some 
celestial  maps  have  replaced  that  figure  by  David  carrying 
Goliath's  head.  But  it  is  rather  through  its  own  proper  nature 
than  from  its  mythological  or  scriptural  character,  that  Algol  is  so 
interesting.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  regular  of  variable  stars, 
one  of  the  most  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  the  easiest  to  observe.  It  passes  from  the  2nd  to  the  4th 
magnitude  in  the  short  period  of  2  days,  20  hours,  48  minutes,  53 
seconds,  or  about  69  hours ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  this 
sort  of  partial  eclipse  only  lasts  6  minutes.  During  6  minutes 
only  is  this  star  of  the  4th  magnitude ;  but  the  diminution  of  its 
light  commences  4  hours  30  minutes  before  the  minimum  is 
reached.  The  increase  of  light  also  takes  4  hours  30  minutes  to 
bring  back  the  star  to  its  normal  state ;  so  that  the  star  is  of  the 
2nd  magnitude  for  about  2  days  12  hours,  while  its  variation 
occupies  only  about  9  hours.  Its  most  evident  and  observable 
diminution  commences  1  hour  26  minutes  before  the  minimum; 
the  most  apparent  augmentation  also  shows  itself  when  the  star 
has  returned  to  the  same  intermediate  degree  of  brightness. 
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This  singular  variation  was  first  observed  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  namely,  in  1669,  by  Montanari ;  its  period  was  first 
determined,  in  1782,  by  Goodricke.  This  period  is  doubtless 
subject  to  a  slight  oscillation  of  2  or  3  seconds.  But  what  can 
be  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  variation  ?  Out  of  several 
hypotheses,  the  most  preferable  is,  that  it  is  the  result  of  partial 
eclipse  by  an  enormous  planet  belonging  to  its  system,  revolving 
in  the  plane  of  our  visual  ray,  and  passing  between  it  and  us  every 
69  hours.  The  period,  though  short,  is  not  inadmissible ;  for,  in 
our  own  solar  system,  Mars's  first  satellite  completes  its  orbit  in 
7  hours,  39  minutes ;  Saturn's  first  satellite  in  22  hours,  and 
Jupiter's  in  42.  If  the  supposed  planet  occupies  the  brief  period 
of  69  hours  only  to  revolve  round  its  centre  of  gravitation,  the 
obvious  conclusion  will  be  that,  in  all  probability,  Algol  is  an 
extremely  heavy  sun,  exercising  a  powerful  attraction  on  the 
whole  system  of  planets  which  surround  it. 

In  the  constellation  Gemini,  the  Twins,  besides  the  two 
periodically  variable  stars,  Zy  zeta^  and  ij,  e^a,  there  are  others, 
R,  S,  T,  U,  none  of  which  attain  visibility  by  the  naked  eye,  and 
therefore  can  hardly  be  included  in  a  popular  description  of  the 
heavens.  The  fourth  of  these,  U  of  Gemini,  has  an  irregular 
period,  sometimes  of  97  days,  sometimes  of  209,  of  230,  of  252,  and 
even  of  617  days,  and  is  one  of  the  most  singular  stars  in  the 
firmament.  At  the  approach  of  its  maxima,  it  seems  to  arrive  from 
the  depth  of  infinite  space,  from  the  regions  of  utter  invisibility, 
and  to  increase  in  brightness  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  has 
sometimes  been  seen  to  pass  through  three  degrees  of  magnitude 
in  24  hours.  For  several  days  it  remains  visible  with  a  telescope, 
and  then  it  sinks  and  disappears,  forming  in  some  sort  the 
coimterpart  of  Algol.  What  an  astounding  form  of  solar  con- 
stitution it  must  possess ! 

Variable  stars  particularly  recommend  themselves  to  amateurs, 
whose  unassisted  eye  can  verify  the  state  of  the  starry  heavens, 
observe  their  relative  brightness,  and  take  note  of  their  variations, 
whether  rapid  or  slow.  Nothing,  moreover,  is  more  interesting 
than  to  exercise  one's  self,  during  fine  autumnal  or  even  winter 
nights,  in  recognising  the  stars  of  a  constellation,  estimating  their 
mamiitude,  and  making  a  list  of  the  principal  stars  in  the  order 
of  tneir  brightness,  beginning  with  the  brightest.  It  is  a  scien- 
tific and  at  the  same  time  a  philosophic  exercise,  which  causes 
our  intellects  to  live  amidst  the  grand  horizons  of  the  firmament. 

As  to  the  Fixed  Stars,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  might  have  fairly 
comprised  their  name  in  his  long  list  of  Vulgar  Errors,  Fixed 
indeed !  As  if  anything  in  the  material  Universe  were  fixed  ! 
Why,  some  of  the  stars  pretending  to  be  fixed  are  amongst  the 
greatest  known  vagabonds  in  all  creation.  All  the  better  for 
us,  as  we  shall  shortly  see.  One  of  them,  perhaps  the  fastest 
star  in  the  firmament,  being  more  than  ten  times  faster  than  the 
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Earth  in  her  orbit,  is  accused  of  running  away  into  infinite  space 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  186  English  miles — say,  in  round  numbers, 
200  miles ;  for,  with  such  a  velocity,  a  few  miles  more  or  les> 
make  little  difference — ^i>er  second !  Notwithstanding  its  remai*- 
able  8i)eed,  it  is  apparently  an  insignificant  little  star  of  the 
7th  magnitude,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  has  neither 
name  nor  distinctive  letter,  being  only  known  as  No.  1,830  in 
Groombridge's  Catalogue  of  Stara^  drawn  up  in  1810.  This  star 
at  present  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Great  Bear ;  which  constel- 
lation contains  two  other  stars  with  specially  rapid  movements 
of  their  own,  namely,  Nos.  21,185  and  21,258  of  Lalande's  cata- 
logue. These  three  little  stars  are  included  amongst  the  twenty- 
three  whose  distance  from  us  has  been  approximately  determined, 
and  which  have  been  shown  to  be  the  nearest  stars  to  us. 

The  famous  Pleiades  have  their  own  proper  movements 
amongst  themselves,  besides  their  common  advance  in  space. 
Does  this  imion  of  stars,  then,  form  a  real  association,  a  physical 
group,  an  assemblage  of  suns,  a  universe  within  a  universe  ?  Or 
have  we  before  our  eyes  only  an  effect  of  perspective  due  to 
the  accidental  agglomeration  of  a  great  number  of  stars  lying  in 
the  direction  of  the  same  visual  ray  ?  The  answer  to  this  capital 
question  is  no  longer  doubtful.  More  than  a  century  ago,  Mitchell 
made  the  remark,  founded  on  the  calculation  of  probabilities, 
that  the  chances  are  500,000  to  one  that  the  six  principal  star^ 
of  the  Pleiades  are  not  lying  together  by  mere  hazard,  but  that 
they  constitute  a  veritable  physical  association.  This  probability  u* 
still  further  increased  by  the  multiplied  discovery  of  other  stars 
in  the  same  group;  so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  doubt 
that  we  behold  there,  suspended  in  the  sky,  an  archipelago  of 
celestial  islets  imited  in  a  common  destiny.  A  glance  at  M. 
Flammarions's  chart  (fig.  208)  shows  its  relative  isolation  in  the 
heavens,  its  progressive  agglomeration  towards  the  centre,  and, 
in  a  word,  its  imity. 

From  these  tiny  sprinklings  of  celestial  diamond-dust,  let  us  turn 
to  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  star  in  the  heavens,  which, 
without  doubt,  is  Sinus,  the  Dog  Star.  He,  too,  has  his  own 
proper  movement  in  space — fortimately  for  us,  and  possibly  for 
others  also,  as  has  been  already  hinted.  As  long  as  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  stars  remained  unknown,  it  was  natural  to  believe 
that  the  nearest  sun  to  our  system  was  Sirius,  and  that  he  might 
even  exert  some  influence  on  our  Sun.  But  even  supposing  his 
parallax  to  amount  to  1  ",  and  that  his  mass  was  no  greater  than 
that  of  our  Sun,  William  Herschell  calculated  that  the  mutual 
attraction  of  those  two  bodies  upon  each  other  would  be  so  feeble 
at  that  distance,  that  their  mutual  influence  would  scarcely  be  felt. 
Nevertheless,  that  attractive  influence  would  not  be  absolutely 
null  and  powerless.  Tlie  two  suns  would  approach  each  other,  at 
first  with  inconceivable  slowness,  by  not  more  than  the  infinitesimal 
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fraction  of  an  inch  per  day ;  but  their  motion  would  be  insensibly 
accelerated ;  they  would  approach  each  other  with  ever-augmented 
velocity,  and  after  thirty-tlu-ee  millions  of  years  of  constantly  more 
rapid  flight,  would  meet,  would  break,  crush,  pound,  and  combine 
together  with  such  violence,  that  their  motion,  transformed  into 
heat,  would  cause  both  to  disappear  in  smoke — that  is,  to  explode 
and  be  dispersed  into  an  enormous  nebula. 

Granting  the  premises,  the  result  is  inevitable.  .  There  is  no 
escaping  this  sensational  catastrophe.  But  we  may  reassure  our- 
selves with  a  double  consolation.  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot 
happen  in  our  time ;  and  secondly,  it  will  not  occur  at  all.  For 
the  nypothesis  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  Sirius  and  our  Sun 
exist  alone,  reposing  in  the  quietude  of  empty  space.  In  reality, 
they  have  never  reposed  in  quiet,  nor  been  left  solely  to  their 
mutual  influences.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  both  projected  into 
space,  impelled  by  their  respective  personal  forces,  and  subjected 
to  the  action  of  other  centres  of  attraction.  At  present,  our  Sun 
directs  his  course  towards  the  constellation  Hercules.  Sirius  lags 
behind  us,  in  respect  to  our  forward  movement.  Instead  of  our 
meeting,  the  distance  which  lies  between  us  is  annually  increased 
by  268  millions  of  leagues. 

By  its  superior  splendour,  surpassing  that  of  every  other  star, 
Sirius,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  has  fixed  the  attention  of 
all  observers.  It  was  regarded  as  a  star  of  predominant  importance, 
exercising  real  power  over  the  destinies  of  the  Earth.  The  philo- 
sopher Kant  considered  it  as  the  central  pivot  of  the  Universe, 
around  which  gravitated  our  Sun  and  all  stars  situated  in  the  same 
region  of  space.  Now  that  we  are  able  to  measure  its  distance, 
analyse  its  light,  and  calculate  its  mass,  its  importance  reveals 
itself  as  still  more  imposing.  To  think  that  this  light  is  shining 
far,  far  oflF,  deep  in  immensity,  thousands  of  thousands  of  millions 
of  leagues  away,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  inconceivable  distance, 
we  receive  firom  it  such  brilliant  flashes — flashes  which  we  can 
photograph,  and  whose  heat  is  betrayed  by  the  thermometer ! 
The  fact  is  simply  stupefying. 

When  we  direct  a  powerfid  telescope  towards  this  star,  its  arrival 
in  the  field  of  the  instrument  is  announced  by  a  blaze  of  radiation 
analogous  to  that  of  the  rising  sun;  and  when  Sirius  himself 
appears  in  all  his  glory,  the  flood  of  solar  light  is  so  overpowering 
that  it  speedily  fatigues  the  strongest  eyes.  And  yet,  beheld  at 
such  a  distance,  this  gigantic  sun  is  reduced  to  a  simple  luminous 
point,  without  the  least  appreciable  dimensions.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  trace  with  the  sharpest  pen,  or  even  with  a  needle, 
the  outline  of  a  point  as  small  as  the  real  image  of  Sirius  seen  from 
the  Earth.  The  stars  are,  in  fact,  plunged  so  deep  in  immensity 
that,  were  they  a  thousand  times  more  bulky  than  our  Sun,  they 
could  show,  for  us,  no  appreciable  size. 

It  is  their  light  which  strikes  us,  not  their  actual  magnitude. 
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The  sharper  our  sight  is,  the  more  factitious  rays  disappear, 
the  clearer  the  star  is,  and  the  smaller  it  looks.  A  simple  opera- 
glass  shows  the  stars  much  more  diminutive  than  when  seen  by 
the  naked  eye.  A  good  refracting  telescope  reduces  them  to  still 
greater  minuteness.  The  best  instruments  further  diminish  them 
to  mere  mathematical  points,  excessively  luminous,  but  without 
appreciable  area.  The  stronger  the  magnifying  power,  the 
smaller  is  th.e  star.  This  occurs  with  all  the  stars  called  fixed. 
Grand  instruments  6er\'e  only  to  define  with  greater  preciseness 
their  absolute  positions,  and  to  define  their  true  colour.  Herein 
lies  the  remarkable  contrast  of  the  stars  with  the  planets,  which 
revolve  only  a  few  himdred  millions  of  leagues  away,  which  present 
appreciable  and  measurable  disks,  and  appear  to  our  eyes  more 
and  more  magnified  as  the  optical  power  of  our  instruments  is 
increased — witn  comets,  which  also  come  within  our  scope — with 
our  Sun,  the  development  of  whose  spots  we  can  watch  firom  day 
to  day — and,  above  all,  with  the  Moon,  whose  strange  topography 
we  can  inspect  in  all  its  curious  details. 

Consequently,  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  apparent  magnitude 
or  diameter  of  the  largest  star  that  shines  in  our  firmament,  is  a 
i)urely  imaginary  task.  With  the  very  best  instruments,  yon 
have  only  the  phantom  of  a  disk.  If  we  behold  the  stars  at  all, 
it  is  not  in  consequence  of  their  apparent  magnitude,  but  through 
the  formidable  intensity  of  their  light.  The  most  probable 
estimate  of  Sirius's  parallax,  0,,193,  corresponds  to  1,069,000 
rarlii  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  39  trillions  of  leagues.  Light  takes 
16  years  to  reach  us  from  thence.  We  know  ten  stars  that  are 
nearer  to  us  than  Sirius,  and  four  of  them  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye  ;  which  proves  that  it  is  not  the  most  brilliant  which 
are  the  nearest,  nor  the  smallest  which  are  the  farthest  off;  and 
that  there  is  an  inconceivable  variety  in  their  light,  their  temper- 
ature, their  physical  and  chemical  constitution,  their  volumes, 
masses  and  densities,  their  part  and  action  in  the  Universe. 

The  intrinsic  light  of  Sirius  is  much  superior  to  that  of  our 
Sun.  Transported  to  an  equal  distance,  the  Sun  would  be  only  a 
little  star  of  the  6th  magnitude.  Its  light  is  rather  yellow  than 
white,  and  belongs  to  the  second  order  of  suns,  while  Sirius's 
light,  of  perfect  whiteness,  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  first-class 
of  solar  types.  Spectral  analysis  reveals  the  characteristic  lines 
which  indicate  a  very  brilliant  hydrogenised  photosphere.  The 
hydrogen  lines  are  strongly  marked,  while  those  of  metals  are 
remarkably  feeble.  Sirius,  Vega,  Rigel,  Altair,  and  Regulus  are 
doubtless  suns  which,  as  yet^  have  no  spots  on  their  surface. 
Their  light  is  white  and  brilliant,  their  radiation  formidable,  their 
activity  prodigious,  and  their  volume  in  all  likelihood  enormous. 
The  diameters  of  our  Sun  and  Sirius  are  probably  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  twelve. 

E.   S.   DIXON. 
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VII. 


Those  who  talk  of  conventual  peace  must  reflect  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  shut  up  several  scores  of  idle  women  within  four  walls 
to  secure  the  elements  of  quietude.  In  convents,  as  elsewhere, 
peace  can  only  be  made  to  reign  by  good  government.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville  and  the  Duchess  d'Onorios  had  possibly  hoped 
that  the  new  Abbess  would  take  Mother  Sta.  Lorenzo  as  her  chief 
adviser,  and  had  she  done  this  (which  we  all  expected  she  would 
do),  it  would  have  gone  well  with  her ;  for  Lorenza  was  too  shrewd 
not  to  have  grasped  the  realities  of  power  if  they  had  been  put  in 
her  way.  But  the  Abbess  had  brought  with  her  two  nuns  from 
Burgos,  who  were  her  dependents  and  mvourites,  and  who  altogether 
managed  her.  Sister  Sta.  Rosa  was  a  poor  cousin  of  the  Abbess, 
and  had  been  her  chief  firiend  and  playmate  from  childhood ;  Sister 
Sta.  Ursula,  was  a  strapping  country  wench,  who  was  the  Abbess's 
foster-sister,  had  afterwards  become  her  servant,,  and  had  taken 
the  veil  so  as  not  to  be  separat-ed  from  her.  Sister  Sta.  Rosa, 
— ^a  sour-visaged  sycophant — acted  as  the  Abbess's  secretary,  com- 
panion and  counsellor;  Sister  Sta.  Ursula  was  practically  her 
maid;  but  she  also  arrogated  to  herself  the  office  of  house- 
keeper, superintending  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  the  linen- 
room,  giving  orders  to  everybody  in  the  Abbess's  name,  and 
roughly  wounding  the  pride  of  many  nuns  who  were  quite  as 
high-bom  as  the  Abbess  herself.  Disobedience  followed  ;  many 
sisters  reftised  to  obey  orders  that  were  not  brought  by  the 
Abbess  in  person;  and,  as  it  hurt  the  poor,  lame  lady  to  walk 
much,  she  used  to  be  seen  hobbling  about,  her  face  dis- 
torted by  pain  and  anger,  and  her  voice  raised  to  the  shrillest 
pitch.  Then  cooks  and  laundrymaids  were  turned  out  of  their 
situations  and  replaced  by  others  who  were  willing  to  toady 
the  arrogant  Ursula.  Alterations  were  made  in  the  dinners, 
which  drove  some  of  the  nuns  to  behave  like  schoolgirls.  A 
party  of  them,  with  their  veils  down,  broke  into  the  kitchen, 
and  ransacked  the  larder ;  others  ravaged  the  garden  of  its 
fruit.  The  Abbess  appealed  to  the  Archbishop,  who  summoned 
all  the  nuns  into  the  refectory  and  gave  them  a  lectiu-e;  but 
a  fit  of  coughing  exploded  in  a  corner  of  the  room  and  spread- 
ing from  bench  to  bench,  soon  drowned  His  Grace's  words,  and 
forced  him  to  retire  in  a  dudgeon. 

.XX  2^  T 
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Natty  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  mischief. 
She  thought  it  excellent  fun ;  and,  forgetting  her  former  hatred 
of  Lorenza,  echoed  the  general  opinion  that  the  latter  had  been 
shamefully  treated  and  ought  to  be  made  Abbess.  It  must  have 
been  balm  to  Lorenza's  bleeding  vanity  to  see  how  all  turned 
to  her  now  and  treated  her  with  lavish  respect  on  purpose  to 
spite  the  Abbess.  But  Lorenza  behaved  with  great  propriety, 
for,  though  she  did  nothing  to  check  the  disorder,  she  did  not 
seek  to  foment  it^  She  simply  allowed  events  to  work  for  her, 
and  attended  to  her  own  business  until  one  day  Ursula  came 
to  give  her  an  order  in  the  school-room,  when  she  quietly 
dismissed  the  classes  and  resigned  her  post  of  head-mistress. 
Natty  and  several  of  the  other  teachers  (for  there  were  now 
ten)  followed  her  example,  so  that  I  and  an  old  Sister, 
called  Juana  remained  alone  in  charge  of  seventy  pupils, 
who  all  turned  mutinous  and  declared  they  would  not  learn 
their  lessons  unless  Mother  Sta.  Lorenza  was  reinstalled  and 
apologised  to. 

This  sudden  blow  (which  must  have  been  coolly  premeditated 
by  lorenza)  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Abbess's  authority. 
She  came  running  into  the  school-room  attended  by  Sisters 
Rosa  and  Ursula,  and  in  a  voice  quivering  with  passion  ordered 
the  pupils  to  resume  their  tasks.  I  did  my  utmost  to  help 
her  in  obtaining  quiet,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Some  of  the 
elder  pupils  cried  sarcastically,  as  they  fluttered  their  fens, 
"  Appoint  your  maid,  Ursula,  to  be  our  Mother,  if  she  can  read ; " 
at  which  all  the  others  laughed.  Dona  Lucia  de  Porlamientos, 
who  was  now  a  fine  girl  of  sixteen,  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
school,  bore  a  fanuly  grudge  against  the  Abbess — ^for  their  two 
fathers  were  political  enemies — so  she  exhaled  her  rancour  by 
crying  impetuously : — "  You  Valdabrevas  can  only  rule  by  gather- 
ing low  creatures  round  you  like  that  Ursula."  I  ordered  the 
saucy  girl  to  her  room  for  this  speech,  but  the  Abbess  shrieked 
to  her :  "  You  shall  leave  the  school  this  day !  **  "  That  I 
will,"  laufi;hed  Dona  Lucia,  with  an  ironical  courtesy,"  "and 
I'll  tell  all  the  world  that  the  Carmelites  of  Seville  have  now 
got  a  crooked  stick  to  rule  them." 

Natty  was  very  cross  with  me  because  I  supported  the  Abbess 
in  this  crisis;  but  I  had  no  inducement  to  espouse  Lorenza's 
quarrel,  since  she  had  not  helped  me  in  the  days  when  she 
had  power  to  do  so.  I  was  actuated  in  my  present  conduct 
entirely  by  what  I  believed  to  be  my  own  interests,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  my  best  chance  of  making  a  powerful 
friend  lay  in  standing  by  the  Abbess  when  everybody  else 
forsook  her.  In  this  I  was  not  wrong,  for  my  attitude  virtually 
saved  the  school  from  dissolution.  As  it  was,  thirty  of  the 
pupils  were  removed  within  a  week ;  several  of  the  new  postu- 
lants went  away,  too ;  and  about  twenty  of  the  devouter  nuns, 
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who  were  afflicted  by  the  prevailing  misrule,  petitioned  the 
Abbess  and  Chapter  that  they  might  be  transferred  to  other 
Carmelite  convents. 

Infuriated  and  vindictive,  the  Abbess  had  several  long 
conferences  with  the  Archbishop,  and  planned  a  vengeance  on 
her  rebellious  nuns ;  but  meanwhile  sue  took  me  into  great 
&vour,  and  made  me  directress  of  the  school,  undertaking  that 
she  and  Sister  Sosa  would  each  come  and  bold  a  class  twice 
a  day.  She  also  begged  me  to  induce  Sister  Sta.  Incarnation 
to  return;  and  this  I  easily  did,  for,  once  the  excitement  of 
mutiny  was  past.  Natty  began  to  pine  after  my  companion- 
ship ;  besides  Lorenza  advised  her  to  go  back  to  her  work, 
as  she  did  not  want  the  school  to  fall  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  Abbess's  partisans.  Lorenza,  now  that  she  had  overtly 
quarrelled   with   the  Abbess,  had  her  own  plans  of  revenge,  too. 

As  the  Abbess  and  Sister  Rosa  were  both  much  more  learned  than 
Lorenza,  whose  accomplishments  were  showy  ratber  than  pro- 
found, the  pupils  might  have  derived  some  benefit  from  their 
teaching,  if  only  peace  could  have  been  restored ;  but  this  was  not 
to  be.  The  Abbess's  plan  for  quelling  the  revolt  was  to  exile  forty 
of  the  refractory  nuns  to  other  convents,  and  to  fill  their  places 
with  well-disposed  sisters  taken  from  those  convents.  But  her 
design  leaked  out  through  some  imprudent  threats  uttered  by 
Ursula,  and  all  the  nuns  who  felt  themselves  to  be  in  danger 
entered  into  a  league,  and  vowed  they  would  not  go. 

Now,  it  ofi^n  happens  that  a  nun  is  sent  for  misconduct,  or 
some  other  cause,  from  one  convent  to  another ;  and  the  order  to 
depart  is  never  resisted.  But  for  an  impotent  Abbess  to  attempt 
exiling  a  large  body  of  nuns  who  have  derided  her  authority,  is 
absurd,  for  tS  they  will  not  jrield  to  moral  force  there  is  none 
other  to  compel  them.  An  Abbess  cannot  call  in  the  soldiery  or 
the  police  to  enforce  her  decrees.  She  can  appeal  to  the  Bishop, 
as  our  Abbess  had  done;  but  His  Grace  of  Seville  had  been 
coughed  down,  and  was  not  likely  to  obtain  a  more  patient  hearing 
if  he  tried  again.  So  far  from  being  afraid,  the  mutinous  nuns 
were  emboldened  from  knowing  that  society  in  Seville  was  begin- 
ning to  talk  of  the  state  of  tnings  at  the  Carmelites  as  a  grave 
scandal,  and  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  Abbess  and  upon 
the  Archbishop,  who  had  caused  her  to  be  elected:  so  they  held  a 
meeting  in  the  refectory  and  signed  a  petition  to  the  Chapter, 
praying  that  it  would  request  the  Abbess  to  resign  her  office.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  the  Chapter — the  members  of  which  were 
mostly  puzzle-headed  old  women — rallied  round  Lorenza,  whose 
energy  was  alone  equal  to  coping  with  the  situation.  Lorenza 
accepted  her  mission  as  revolutionary  heroine,  got  the  Chapter  to 
pass  a  resolution  in  approval  of  the  petition,  and  waited  upon 
the  Abbess  herself  with  a  written  minute  of  the  proceedings. 

It  was  on  a  morning  in  August  that  the  Abbess  was  thus  called 
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uiKm  to  abdicate.  I  had  then  been  a  little  more  than  five  years 
in  the  convent,  and  very  far  was  I  from  imagining  that  the  day 
of  my  freedom  had  at  last  dawned.  The  Abbess  and  1  were  alone 
in  one  of  the  class-rooms,  talking  about  the  day's  lessons,  when 
Lorenza  slowly  walked  in,  made  a  cold  obeisance  to  her  superior, 
and  presented  her  jjaper. 

I  think  I  see  the  startled  little  Abbess  now ;  the  quick  flush 
that  mounted  to  her  face ;  the  toss  of  her  Castilian  head ;  the 
(juivering  of  her  indignant  lips  !  **  This  to  me  ? "  she  cried. 
**  Where  are  Sisters  Kosa  and  Ursula  ?     I  must  see  them  at  once." 

"  By  order  of  the  Chapter,  Rosa  and  Ursula  have  both  been 
locked  up  in  their  cells,"  said  Lorenza,  in  a  freezing  tone.  "  They 
will  not  be  released  except  to  leave  the  convent,  and  return  with 
you  to  Burgos." 

"What  I  you  have  dared  to  confine  them  without  my  leave?" 
exclaimed  the  Abbess,  aghast. 

"  I  have  done  my  duty.  Reverend  Mother.  They  have  been 
your  evil  counsellors,  and  perverted  your  judgment,  usurping  au- 
thority, and  bringing  your  own  into  contempt.  Your  council  should 
have  been  the  Chapter,  which  you  have  never  deigned  to  consult  ; 
but  let  me  tell  you  now  that  we  have  duties  towards  our  Order 
as  well  as  you.  The  Carmelites  existed  before  your  time,  and 
will  flourish  long  after  you ;  so  the  dignity  of  the  convent  cannot 
be  suffered  to  go  in  peril  through  your  incompetency.  Since 
you  have  shown  yourself  imable  to  rule  we  take  the  government 
out  of  your  hands  as  if  you  were  ill  or  mad." 

"  Insolent  woman  ! "  shrieked  the  poor  little  hunchback,  stamp- 
ing her  foot  with  fright  and  fury  ;  "  I  will  punish  yq^  all  for 
your  disobedience  I     I  will  appeal  to  the  Pope  I" 

"  It  is  we  who  will  appeal  to  the  Pope,  Reverend  Mother," 
answered  Lorenza,  sternly.  "  If  you  do  not  abdicate  and  retire 
to  Burgos  this  day  we  will  petition  the  Pope  to  depose  you ;  and 
since  the  Archbishop  seems  to  favour  you,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
a  hundred  nuns  shall  carry  our  petition  publicly  through  the 
streets  to  his  palace,  so  that  he  shall  not  dare  to  deny  us 
justice.  We  give  you  six  hours  for  reflection."  Then,  tumiDg 
to  me,  Lorenza  said,  "  Mercedes,  until  three  o'clock  to-day  you 
obey  the  Abbess,  but  after  that  time  you  will  take  your  orders 
from  the  Chapter, "  and,  with  another  grave  inclination  of  the 
head,  she  swept  out. 

I  had  been  a  silent,  though  not  unmoved,  witness  of  this 
thrilling  scene  ;  but  when  Lorenza  had  retired,  the  Abbess  clung 
to  me  for  support,  and  I  had  to  hold  her  up  in  a  chair,  for 
she  looked  ready  to  faint.  It  was  evident  that  her  rule  had 
come  to  an  end;  as  a  moment's  calm  reflection  must  have 
convincd  her  that  the  Archbishop  could  not  side  with  her  against 
a  pronundaraiento  of  the  whole  convent,  headed  by  the  Chapter. 
But  she  was  too  much  exasperated  to  see  her  position  clwdy^    ' 
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and  only  thought,  as  falling  potentaries  do,  of  taking  vengeance 
and  resisting  to  the  last.  **1  must  see  the  Archbishop  at  once,'' 
she  gasped ;  "  he  went  to  his  country-house  yesterday,  and  it  is 
two  leagues  from  here ;  but  he  must  come  ....  Whom  can 
I  send  to  him  ?  ** 

"  Let  me  go,  Eeverend  Mother,"  I  said,  clutching,  breathless, 
at  the  chance  of  liberty  that  seemed  in  my  reach. 

"  Yes,  you  go,  Mercedes,"  exclaimed  the  poor  woman,  mis- 
taking my  eagerness  for  zeal  on  her  behalf.  "  You  are  a  good 
girl.  You  were  obedient  to  me  when  others  fell  away;  I  can 
trust  you.  You  must  go  to  Lessina,  where  the  Archbishop's 
summer  palace  is.  You  must  tell  him  that  violence  has  been 
used — that  I  am  in  danger." 

"I  will  tell  him  what  I  have  just  witnessed,"  I  stammered, 
for  I  was  now  panting  with  agitation  lest  any  obstacle  should 
arise. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  tell  him  how  you  saw  me  insulted.  He  must 
come  at  once,  and  he  must  telegraph  to  Rome  for  a  decree 
dissolving  this  Chapter.  Mind  you  tell  him  that.  But  stay  " — 
and  she  paused,  looking  at  me — "you  can't  go  out  in  that 
attire." 

"Let  me  change  clothes  with  Incarnation,"  I  suggested. 
"It  is  important  tnat  I  should  not  lose  a  minute." 

"  So  it  is.     Call  her  immediately.     M^here  is  she  ?  " 

I  ran  to  the  door  and  called  Natty,  who  was  in  the  next 
room,  and  when  she  had  entered  I  locked  the  door,  so  that 
nobody  might  intrude  upon  us.  I  was  fearful  at  first  that 
she  might  oflFer  some  objection  on  hearing  what  was  required 
of  her.  But  she  only  coloured  with  astonishment,  and  favoured 
me  with  a  private  wink  as  she  loosened  her  girdle.  We  changed 
clothes  in  the  Abbess's  presence.  I  donned  the  white  robe, 
the  black  chasuble  with  scarlet  cross,  the  collar  of  starched 
lawn  falling  to  the  shoulders,  and  the  knotted  rope.  Then 
Natty  helped  me  to  put  on  her  cap,  forehead  band,  and  the 
veil  which  amply  concealed  the  length  of  my  hair  behind.  I 
squeezed  her  hand  gratefully,  and  she  whispered:  "Keep 
your  veil  down  in  the  streets,  you  are  looking  too  excited. 
You  will  be  able  to  see  through  the  eye-holes." 

Whilst  I  was  assuming  my  travesty,  the  Abbess  had  hur- 
riedly written  a  letter,  which  she  handed  me,  with  two  gold 
pieces.  "This  money  is  to  pay  for  a  public  carriage,"  she 
said;  "try  and  get  one  that  looks  fast,  and  loiter  not  a 
minute  on  the  road.  Now,  put  your  veil  down  and  come 
along." 

Sue  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  rapidly  from  the  room. 
I  had  a  moment's  awful  uneasiness  lest  the  portresses  should  have 
received  orders  from  the  Chapter  to  let  nobody  pass ;  but  this 
was   not  the  case.     Oh,  how  my  heart  thumped  when  we  had 
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gone  through  the  first  gate !  We  reached  the  second  lodge, 
the  postern  was  opened,  and  the  Abbess  patted  my  shoulder 
as  I  crossed  the  threshold,  saying :  "  Go,  my  daughter ;  and  God 
be  with  you  !  ** 

I  fairly  fled  when  the  door  closed.  I  ran  until  I  came  to  a 
turning,  then  darted  down  a  maze  of  streets,  gradually  com- 
posing my  steps  and  my  mind  as  I  went.  I  remembered  that 
my  veil  concealed  the  terrible  amtation  of  my  features ;  but, 
knowing  so  little  of  Spain,  I  thought  my  nun's  habit  must  attract 
everybody's  attention,  as  it  would  have  done  in  England.  It 
did  attract  attention,  but  only  of  the  most  respectful  sort, 
owing  to  Carmelites  being  more  rarely  seen  in  the  streets 
than  other  nuns.  Men  stood  aside  to  let  me  pass;  a  priest 
lifted  his  shovel  hat  to  me;  several  women  gave  me  the  cus- 
tomary salutation: — "Go  with  God."  So  I  walked  on  till  I 
came  to  a  square  where  a  market  was  being  held;  here  I 
addressed  a  mdt  woman,  and,  slightly  raising  my  veil,  asked 
her  to  direct  me  towards  the  Calle  Keale,  where  I  knew  Natty's 
father  lived. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  reached  the  door  of  a  house,  over 
which  was  written  in  English : — "  William  Hartridge  &  Son^ 
Wvne  MerchantaJ*^  I  entered,  and,  seeing  an  elderly  gentle- 
man in  white  clothes  and  a  panama  hat,  smoking  in  the  court- 
vard  as  he  read  a  letter,  I  lifted  my  veil  entirely  and  accosted 
him  : — "  Can  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Hartridge  is  at  home  ?  "  1  said 
in  English. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Hartridge,"  he  answered,  bowing,  and  a  shade  of 
alarm  passed  over  his  features.  "  Is  anything  the  matter  with 
my  daughter  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Hartridge ;  but  you  must  have  heard  her  talk  about 
me.  My  name  is  Ada  B ,  I  have  been  shut  up  in  the  Car- 
melite Convent  five  years  against  my  will,  and  I  have  come  to 
pray  and  implore  you  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  returning 
to  England." 

I  said  all  this  at  a  breath,  and  was  so  unnerved  after  making 
the  supplication  on  which  the  peace  of  my  whole  life  thereafter 
was  to  depend,  that  my  voice  failed  me,  and  I  could  only  clasp 
my  hands  with  a  mute  gesture  of  entreaty.     But  Mr.  Hartridge 

reassured  me  in  the  kindest  manner :  "  Come  in.  Miss  B , 

come  into  my  oflBce,"  he  sttid,  taking  me  by  the  arm.  "  Of  coiu-se 
1  will  assist  you.  A  plague  on  those  convents.  I  wish  every  one 
of  them  had  been  burned  in  the  last  revolution." 

He  led  me  into  his  office,  and  made  me  take  a  glass  of 
wine  to  compose  myself,  for  I  was  trembling  in  every  limb 
from  an  emotion  which  I  could  not  master,  till  it  settled  itself 
into  a  hysteric  fit  of  tears.  Overwhelmed  as  I  was,  however, 
by  a  sense  of  my  preservation,  I  did  not  forget  the  poor  little 
Abbess   and  her   message ;  so,   as'  soon  as  I  grew   calm,  I  told 
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Mr.  Hartridge  why  I  had  been  sent  out  of  the  convent,  and 
showing  him  the  letter  for  the  Archbishop,  and  the  money,  asked 
him  whether  he  could  get  the  letter  conveyed  to  its  destination 
without  the  Archbishop's  learning  that  it  had  come  from  his 
office.  He  promised  to  attend  to  the  matter  at  once,  and  went 
out  to  order  one  of  his  clerks  to  go  to  Lessina  and  deliver  the 
letter  at  the  Archbishop's  palace,  without  a  word.  When  he 
retiniaed,  he  sat  down  beside  me  and  said: — "Now,  then,  tell 

me  all  about  yourself.  Miss  B ,  and  be  sure  you  shall  return 

to  England  at  once :  so  you  need  not  make  yourself  unhappy." 

Mr.  Hartridge  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  story  I 
unfolded.  He  was  a  very  business-like  man,  with  a  shrewd 
face,  and  no  little  sagacity  in  seizing  upon  the  salient  points 
of  a  narrative.  From  the  outset  I  felt  him  to  be  my  friend, 
for  his  protestantism  was  of  such  a  solid  sort,  that  he  hated 
the  whole  race  of  nuns,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
his  sorrow  that  his  daughter  "Jenny"  (for  so  he  called  Natty) 
had  "made  a  fool  of  herself"  by  taking  the  veil.  I  put  gladness 
into  his  heart  by  giving  a  new  insight  into  Natty's  character, 
and  stating  my  opinion,  that,  if  he  manag^^^  her  well,  with  a 
little  finessing  he  might  easily  coax  her  out  of  the  nimnery. 

"  Well,  Miss  B ,"  he  said,  as  I  concluded,  "  your  case  is 

to  me  a  very  mysterious  one.  If  your  father  was  not  insane 
when  he  shut  you  up,  he  must  have  been  actuated  by  some 
pecimiary  motive  of  which  you  are  ignorant.  You  say  that  he 
married  twice  ;   are  you  his  only  child  by  the  first  marriage  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  my  mother  died  eighteen  months  after  her  marriage." 

"  And  you  cannot  say  whether  she  left  any  property  ? " 

"None  that  I  ever  heard  of." 

"H'm,  we  shall  find  that  out,  I  will  give  you  the  address 
of  a  solicitor,  who  will  help  to  make  the  matter  clear."  Then 
Mr.  Hartridge  drew  out  his  watch,  and  with  a  look  and  manner 
which  were  so  English — and  consequently  so  fraught  with  touch- 
ing recollections  to  me  after  all  1  suffered — "  There's  an  express 
starts  for  Madrid  at  twelve  forty-five,  so  I'll  just  take  you  up- 
stairs and  introduce  you  to  my  wife  and  my  younger  daughter, 
Alice,  and  then  we  will  start  for   England  together." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hartridge,  I  cannot  ask  you  to  put  yourself  to 
such   trouble  as  that,"  I  exclaimed,  gratefully. 

"  It  will   be  no  trouble,  Miss  B ,"  he  said,  as  if  a  journey 

which  would  have  harrassed  a  Spaniard  with  weeks  of  thought 
and  preparation,  was  to  him  a  mere  affair  of  getting  into  a 
railway  carriage ;  "  I  often  have  to  go  to  England  on  business, 
and  I  can  make  business  for  such  an  affair  as  the  present.  But 
I  dare  say  you  would  like  to  change  your  clothes."  (He  cast 
a  doubtful  look  at  my  garments.  I  did  so,  too,  and  we  both 
smiled.)  "Alice,  who  is  about  your  age,  will  be  able  to  give 
you  an  outfit.     She  will  enjoy  the  romance  of  the  thing " 
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"  How  can  I  ever  thaDk  you  suflSeiently,  Mr.  Hartridge,''  I 
said,  with  swimming  eyes,  as  I  held  out  a  hand  to  him. 

"Tut,  tut,  my  dear  child,  I  am  only  too  glad  to  serve 
you,"  he  said.  **  Perhaps  you  will  have  helped  to  restore  poor 
Jenny  to  us.  Now,  while  you  are  upstairs,  111  get  my  port- 
manteau lacked." 

Mr.  Hartridge  was  as  good  as  his  word.  At  a  quarter  to  one, 
more  than  five  hours  before  the  delay  allowed  to  the  Abbess 
by  her  insurgent  nuns  had  expired,  I  was  on  my  way  to  England, 
with  Mr.  Hartridge  seated  opposite  me  in  a  first-class  railway- 
carriage  consulting  Bradshaw. 


VIII. 

I  TRAVELLED  to  England  as  Mr.  Hartridge's  daughter,  ha\ing 
no  passport  of  my  own,  and  my  journey  was  made  much  easier 
and  pleasanter  than  when  I  had  last  travelled  with  my  father. 
We  were  more  than  a  week  on  the  way,  for  Mr.  Hartridge  would 
not  let  me  spend  nights  in  the  train,  saying,  that  I  must  take 
rest  in  order  to  reach  England  perfectly  fresh.  His  conduct 
was  throughout  ever  kind  and  considerate :  and  he  was  the 
most  agreeable,  entertaining  companion — insomuch  that  I  mar- 
velled at  Natty's  undutifulness  towards  him.  Before  we  had 
been  two  days  together  he  took  to  calling  me  by  my  Christian 
name,  and  I  felt  as  safe  under  his  protection  as  if  we  had 
been  relatives.  Very  devoutfully  did  I  thank  Heaven  for  having 
sent  me  such  a  friend. 

On  reaching  London  we  alighted  at  a  large  hotel  in  the  West 
End,  and  the  very  next  morning  when  I  met  Mr.  Hartridge 
at  breakfast,  I  found  that  he  had  already  been  active  in  ob- 
taining information  that  might  help  me :  "  A\Tien  you  were  in 
bed  last  night,  I  went  to  my  club,"  he  said,  and  looked  into 
the  Clergy  list — I  find  your  friend,  Mr.  Avenant,  is  Rector  of 
Wilston,  a  parish  in  Kent,  about  thirty  miles  from  London. 
I  have  ascertained  also  that  your  father  has  retired  from  his 
business  as  a  wine  merchant,  for  his  name  is  no  longer  in  the 
Directory,  whereas  it  stood  in  the  Directoiy  two  years  ago.  As 
a  wine  merchant  myself,  I  have  been  trying  to  recollect  whether 
we  ever  had  any  dealings  with  your  father's  firm,  and  I  don't 
think  we  have  ;  but  I  remember  having  seen  your  father's  part- 
ner, Mr.  Lingott,  at  Seville,  and  I  snail  call  upon  him  this 
morning.  After  that  I  shall  go  down  to  Wilston.  Would  you 
like  to  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  go  ?  "  I  asked,  with  a  beating  heart, 
for  he  nad  anticipated  my  dearest  wish  in  saying  he  should 
so  soon  go  seek  out  Henry  Avenant,  and  yet  I  felt  there  would  be 
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greater  propriety  in  my  not  accompanying  him.  "That  must 
depend  on  your  own  feelings,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  kindly ; 
**  perhaps  you  had  better  leave  me  to  manage  things  for 
to-day.** 

I  said  that  I  would  :  so  after  breakfast  he  left  me,  bidding  me 
be  of  good  cheer.  Just  before  going  out,  he  placed  an  envelope 
in  my  hand :  "  Here  is  some  money,"  he  said,  "  and  you  had 
better  go  out  shopping,  to  make  the  time  pass.  Alice's  clothes 
fit  you  very  well :  but  you  must  have  an  outfit  of  your  own,  and, 
from  what  I  can  see,  we  are  rather  behind  the  London  fashiona 
in  Seville." 

There  was  jglOO  in  notes  in  the  envelope.  All  Mr.  Hartridge's 
acts  were  generous,  and  his  manner  of  conferring  benefits  relieved 
one  of  embarrassment  in  accepting  them.  1  did  want  a  few 
things,  and  went  out  to  purchase  them,  but  I  made  only  a  sparing 
use  of  the  money,  not  knowing  what  my  circumstances  were  to 
be  in  future.  The  walk  in  the  streets  did  me  good ;  but,  as  may 
be  supposed,  my  mind  was  in  sore  trouble. 

I  had  escaped  from  confinement ;  but  what  was  going  to  be- 
come of  me  ?  For  years  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  my  liber- 
ation, and  for  years  Henry  Avenant  had  been  every  day — I  may 
almost  say  every  hour — in  my  thoughts.  But  ever  since  I  had 
learned  that  it  had  been  my  father's  object  to  shut  me  up  for  life, 
I  had  recognised  the  futility  of  hoping  that  Henry  Avenant  might 
yet  be  immarried;  and  now  that,  being  free,  I  could  see  my 
position  in  a  clearer  light,  I  made  sure  that  he  must  have  long 
put  me  out  of  his  thougnts,  as  one  not  to  be  remembered  without 
mortification.  How  would  he  bear  to  receive  Mr.  Hartridge'& 
visit  ?  If  he  were  now  happily  married,  the  father  of  a  family,, 
and  living  a  life  of  quiet,  would  not  the  re-opening  of  wounds 
long  closed  be  a  cruel  and  quite  useless  suffering  ?  Women  will 
understand  what  anxious  pangs  these  reflections  cost  me. 

As  to  my  father,  I  knew  not  yet  what  to  think  of  his  behaviour. 
It  seemed  so  monstrous  to  suspect  one's  father  of  crime,  that 
I  had  many  and  many  a  time  invoked  the  aid  of  prayer  to 
stifle  the  resentment  that  burned  within  me.  I  had  en- 
deavoured to  make  it  my  rule  not  to  fathom  my  father's 
conduct,  until  I  should  have  the  means  of  doing  so  in  full 
fairness  towards  him.  This  resolution  I  had  not  always  been 
able  to  keep,  for  there  had  been  times  when  the  hardness  of 
my  fate  obliterated  all  sense  of  justice  in  me;  but,  in  the  main, 
I  had  schooled  myself  to  look  upon  all  that  had  happened  as 
a  mystery,  which  would  be  solved  in  time.  Since  my  escape, 
Mr.  Hartridge's  suggestion,  that  my  father  had  been  actuated  by 
mercenary  motives,  and  his  covert  hint  that  my  mother  had 
possibly  left  some  money  of  which  it  had  been  sought  to  defraud 
me,  impressed  me  deeply,  as  showing  that  according  to  the 
judgment  of  a   man   of  the   world,   there   could   be   no   lawful 
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motive  for  what  my  father  had  done:  "I  shouldn't  wonder," 
he  said  to  me,  while  we  were  travelling,  "  if  it  turned  out  that 
you  were  not  Mr.  B 's  daughter  at  all." 

Thinking  upon  these  words,  when  I  had  finished  my  shop- 
ping it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  copies  of  all  baptismal 
and  marriage  certificates  are  to  be  seen  at  Somerset  House.  I 
hailed  a  cab  and  drove  there.  The  search,  which  I  had 
anticipated,  would  be  long,  took  but  little  time,  for  the  Index 
volumes  are  kept  in  surprising  good  order,  so  that  a  quarter 
of  an  hour    after    I  had  given    in  my    father's  and    mother's 

names, — Francis  B and  Eliza  Barnard — ^and  paid  a  shilling, 

I  was  shown  the  entry  of  their  marriage.  I  had  no  sooner 
glanced  at  it  than  the  mystery  with  which  I  was  surrounded 
began  to  clear,  for  my  mother  was  described  as  a  widow  at 
the  time  when  she  married  my  father.  I  had  always  been 
told  that  Barnard  was  my  mother's  maiden  name;  but  it 
turned  out  that  she  was  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
that  her  maiden  name  was  Deane. 

The  clerk  who  attended  to  me  said  I  could  have  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  for  half-a-crown ;  but  before  leaving  Somerset 
House  I  had  provided  myself  with  copies  of  seven  certificates 
— those  of  my  mother's  first  and  second  marriages;  those  of 
her  baptism  and  of  Mr.  Barnard's ;  the  certificates  of  the 
death  of  my  mother  and  her  first  husband;  and,  lastly,  my 
own  baptismal  certificate  as  Ada  Barnard,  From  search  to 
search  I  had  quickly  been  led  to  the  discovery  that  I  was 
the  child — and  the  only  child  it  seemed — of  my  mother's  first 
marriage;  and  that  the  man  who  had  treated  me  with  such 
imnatural  coldness  all  his  life,  and  who  had  tried  to  consign 
me  to  a  life-long  captivity,  worse  than  death,  was  not  my 
father.  The  deep,  silent  joy  I  experienced  in  learning  this 
almost  atoned  to  me  for  the  vile  conduct  of  the  man  whom 
I  now  felt  no   longer  boimd  to  love   or   to  honour. 

I  next  drove  to  Doctors'  Commons  and  asked  to  see  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Barnard's  will.  It  was  soon  forthcoming,  and 
proved  to  be  very  short.  Mr.  Barnard — my  father  as  I  now  knew 
him  to  be — had  bequeathed  his  whole  fortime  of  £25,000  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  his  wife,  with  absolute  remainder  to  me, 
his  daughter.  If  my  mother  lived  till  I  was  twenty-one,  I 
was  to  receive  £12,500  on  attaining  my  majority,  and  the 
remaining  £12,500  was  to  devolve  upon  me  at  her  death;  or 
if  I  married  before  my  majority,  with  her  consent,  1  was  to 
receive    £12,500    as    my  marriage    portion.     The    executor  to 

this    will    was  Mr.  B ,    who    subsequently    married   my 

mother;  and  he  was  appointed  my  guardian  in  the  event  of 
my  mother    dying    before  I  was  of  age.     It  was    not    difficult 

now  to  see  into  the  motives  of  Mr.    B 's   conduct  towards 

me.     By  causing   me    to    be  brought   up   as  his   daughter  he 
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had  kept  me  in  ignorance  of  my  having  a  fortune;  and  his 
opposition  to  my  marriage  arose  from  the  fear  that  when  no 
longer  under  his  control  I  might  obtain  information  as  to  who 
I  was,  and  of  my  claims  against  him.  By  what  processes  of 
firaud  he  had  contrived  to  get  my  inheritance  into  his  power 
remained  to  be  seen. 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  I  returned  to  the  hotel.  Mr. 
Hartridge  had  not  come  back,  so  I  went  into  the  ladies'  coffee- 
room  to  have  some  luncheon.  I  took  all  my  certificates  with 
me,  and  examined  them  again  and  again  with  a  tumult  of 
sensations  and  thoughts  impossible  to  describe.  One  im- 
mense feeling  of  thankfulness  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and 
this  was  that  by  the  help  of  these  papers  I  should  be  able 
to   convince  both  Mr.  Hartridge  and  Henry  Avenant  that    Mr. 

B 's     allegations     as    to    my    insanity    were     not    to  be 

believed.  I  had  often  reflected  with  horror  that  there  is 
nothing  so  difficult  to  disprove  as  insanity,  and  that  by  de- 
claring me  to  be     the  mad   daughter  of   a  mad   mother,    Mr. 

B had   taken    the     most  cimning    way  of   cutting    me  oflf 

from  all  commimion  with,  and  even  sympathy  from,  sane  men 
and  women. 

I  was  just  leaving  the  coflfee-room  when  Mr.  Hartridge  ap- 
peared, with  a  look  of  good  news  on  his  face :  "  Come  with 
me,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  I  have  brought  Henry  Avenant,  and 
I  will  leave  you  two  together  for  a  little :  we  can  have  a  talk 
afterwards." 

Before  I  could  prepare  for  the  meeting  by  a  word,  he  opened 
a  door  and  pushed  me  gently  into  a  private  room. 

"  Ada ! "  cried  Henry  Avenant,  and  he  caught  me  in  his 
arms,  as  I  had  often  dreamed  he  might  do  if  there  were  a 
fulfilment  of   the    prayers  I  had  made    during  our  long,  long 

separation. 

***** 

Henry  Avenant  looked  exactly  the  same  as  when  I  had  last 
seen  him.  He  was  far  less  changed  than  I,  whose  face  was 
browned  by  the  Spanish  sun,  and  who  spoke  English  (as  he 
told  me,  laughing,  some  days  later)  with  a  quaint  foreign 
accent.  He  was  not  married ;  he  had  never  thought  of  marry- 
ing, for,  as  he  said,  holding  my  hands  and  gazing  into  my 
eyes,  he  had  sorrowed  for  me  but  had  never  forgotten  me, 
nor  tried  to  forget  me.  If  I  had  died  the  moment  after  he 
said  this,  I  should  still  have  felt  my  life  to  have  been 
a  happy  one,  for  by  these  few  words  from  Henry  Avenant  years 
of  misery  were   effaced. 

He  then  told  me  how  my  supposed  father  had  declared  to 
him  that  I  was  the  daughter  of  a  crazy  mother,  and  that 
doctors  had  assured  him  that  I  had  shown  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity,    too,    which     would     probably   break   out    towards   my 
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twentieth  year.  Henry  had  been  at  first  staggered  by  these 
tidings,  and  had  been  induced  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
communicate  with     me  until    I     was  of    age.     After  this,    his 

Rector,  instigated  by  Mr.   B. had  advis^  him  to  leave  the 

ijarish;  but  on  going  to  London,  and  reflecting  on  what  he 
had  been  told,  Henry  had  written  to  my  fether,  enclosing 
a  letter  for  me,  and  saying  that  he  still  intended  to  perse- 
vere in  his  suit.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  received 
a  note  from  my  father— containing  the  certificate  of  a  Spanish 
doctor,  who  certified  to  my  being  a  lunatic,  and  a  few  months 
later  my  father  wrote  again  to  say  that  I  had  changed  my 
religion,  and  intended  to  become  a  nun,  a  claustral  life  being 
the  only  one  which  I  deemed  suitable  for  myself  imder  the 
circumstances  of  a  periodically  recurring  malady.  "  But  I  con- 
tinued to  doubt,"  said  Henry ;  "  I  thought  I  would  not  cease 
to  hoi>e  until  I  heard  that  you  actually  had  taken  the  veil. 
It  always  struck  me  as  suspicious  that  your  father  never  ex- 
hibited any  letter  from  you,  and  so  I  wrote  to  him  regularly  every 
three  months  to  ask  news  of  you  ;  but  during  the  last  two  years, 
he  never  answered  me.  I  did  not  suspect,  however,  that  he  wa? 
-confining  you  against  your  will :  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
}X)S8ible.'' 

"  It  is  possible  in  Spain,  Henry ;  you  can  have  no  idea  of 
how  helpless  I  was  in  the  convent." 

"  It  is  a  monstrous  wrong  that  has  been  done  you,"  he  replied, 
in  a  tone  that  showed  how  deeply  his  feelings  were  stirred,  "  find 
if  the  author  of  it  were  not  your  lather,  I  should  advise  his  being 
brought  to  justice." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say,  he  is  not  my  father,  Henry — look  at 
these  paj)ers     .     .     ." 

Here  Mr.  Hartridge  came  in,  and  both  he  and  Henry  looked 
over  the  certificates,  whilst  I  related  the  facts  I  had  gathered 
about  my  parentage.  I  now  learned  that  my  step-mother  had 
been  dead  four  years,  so  that  the  scruples  I  might  have  felt,  for 

her   sake,  about  proceeding  against   Air.   B were  removed. 

Nevertheless  I  did  not  wish  him  to  be  put  into  prison.  He  had 
been  my  mother's  husband,  and,  cruelly  as  he  had  ill-treated  me,  I 
considered  that  he  would  be  sufficiently  punished  by  the  exposure 
of  his  iniquities,  and  by  being  compelled  to  make  restitution  to 
the  extent  of  his  means.  As  to  the  exposure,  I  had  no  option  but 
to  demand  that  it  should  be  a  full  one,  for  Henry  Avenant  insisted 
that  all  our  private  friends,  to  whom  the  fable  about  my  insanity 
had  been  told,  should  be  enlightened  as  to  what  had  taken  place, 
else  evil  rumours  would  cling  to  me  all  my  life. 

"  Yes,  that  is  necessary,"  assented  Mr.  Hartridge,  glancing  at 
his  watch,  "  and  I  think  ilr.  Avenant  that  you  and  I  had  better 

lose  no  time  in  going  to  see  Mr.  B at  once.     We  can  take 

my  solicitor  with  us,  and  a  detective  from  some  Private  Enquiry 
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office,  to  overawe  him,  and  prevent  him  from  escapinc^.  If  we 
delay  much  he  may  hear  from  the  convent  that  Ada  has  gone, 
and  make  his  preparations  for  flight,  and  I  daresay  he  has  heard 
already." 

"Probably,  since  you  were  more  than  a  week  travelling," 
remarked  Henry. 

"  Luckily  for  me  the  convent  was  in  a  great  state  of  confusion 
when  I  left,"  I  said,  "and  I  do  not  think  the  Abbess  would  have 
troubled  herself  to  write." 

"  Besides  they  are  not  hasty  people  in  those  convents,"  observed 
Mr.  Hartridge.  "The  only  thing  they  are  active  about  is 
getting  money — and  in  that  exercise  they  certainly  do  bestir 
themselves." 

I  have   little  more  to  add  now.      Mr.  Hartridge  and  Henry 

Avenant  found  Mr.  B at  home,  and  the  object  of  their  visit 

took  him  completely  by  surprise.  He  had  not  heard  of  my 
escape  ;  and,  like  many  men  who  commit  crimes,  he  imagined 
that  he  had  taken  all  precautions  for  impunity,  so  that,  when 
confronted  with  the  irresistible  proofs  of  his  guilt,  he  had  no 
defence  ready,  and  could  only  make  a  dogged  avowal,  and  affect  a 
brazen  indifference  as  to  what  might  be  the  consequences.  An 
examination  of  his  affairs  showed  that  he  was  not  in  a  ^x^sition 
to  restore  me  the  whole  of  my  fortune,  for  he  had  been  un- 
successful in  his  speculations,  and  had  only  £15,000  left.  I  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  allowed  to  keep  a  third  of  this  sum,  so 
that  he  might  not  be  reduced  to  beggary ;  but  he  was  made  to 
give  me  £10,000,  and  also  to  perform  such  a  moral  atonement  as 
was  in  his  power.     A  confession,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  was  drawn 

up  by  Mr.  Hartridge's  solicitor  and  signed  by  Mr.  B ,  and  a 

printed  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  some  fifty  persons  with  whom  I 
had  been  formerly  acquainted.  Until  the  amende  had  been  dis- 
charged Mr.  B was  kept  in  virtual  custody  ;  but  immediately 

after  it  he  absconded  to  America,  for  he  was  far  more  frightened 
than  he  chose  to  appear.  It  gave  me  great  relief  to  hear  he  was 
gone  ;  for  I  should  have  been  unhappy  to  run  any  danger  of  ever 
meeting  him  again.  He  has  passed  out  of  my  life  like  an  evil 
genius,  and  I  wish  him  no  harm,  but  only  some  repentance. 

Henry  Avenant  and  I  were  married  three  weeks  after  my  retimi 
to  England ;  and  about  a  couple  of  months  later  I  had  the  great 
joy  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Hartridge,  who  had  returned  to  Simin, 
that  he  had  at  last  got  his  daughter  out  of  the  convent.  No 
coaxing  had  been  required,  for  Natty  had  followed  my  example  of 
escaping,  declaring,  in  a  long  letter  to  me,  that  she  had  felt  "  too 
utterly  lonely "  when  I  was  gone.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  her  aversion  to  the  restored  discipline  which  followed 
the  deposition  of  the  hump-backed  little  Abbess,  had  something  to 
do  with  her  resolution.  For  the  Abbess  had  to  resign  after  all, 
the  Archbishop  being  too  wary  a  churchman  to  encourage  useless 
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resistance.  She  betook  herself  to  the  convent  at  Burgos,  and  soon 
afterwards  founded  a  small  and  select  order  of  her  own,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  good  works  of  a  startling  character,  which  will 
possibly,  fifty  years  after  her  death,  procure  her  the  honour  of 
being  canonised.  Her  place  at  Seville  was  filled  by  Lorenza,  who 
rules  there  to  this  day,  in  a  spirit  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mutinies. 

A  few  months  ago,  "  Natty,"  who  had  resumed  her  name  of 
Jenny  Hartridge,  came  to  stay  with  my  husband  and  me  at 
Wilston.  She  had  become  a  Protestant  again,  and  did  not  wish 
to  return  to  Spain.  Her  pretty  fece  and  artless  talk  quickly 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  rich,  widowed  merchant  of  forty-five, 
whose  estate  is  in  our  parish,  and  Natty  liked  him  so  well  that 
they  were  married.  As  he  is  a  genial  and  sensible  man,  their 
imion  promises  to  be  a   happy  one. 

E.   C.   GRENVILLE- MURRAY. 
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ALLEETON      TO  WEES. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS  (Mbs.  PE^a)KR  Cudlip), 

AUTHOR  OF  **DBNIS  DONNE,"  "  PLAYBD  OUT,"  **EYRR  OF  BLXNDON,"  ETC. 

Chapter  XIII. 

AT    LAMINGTON    HALL. 

LiAMiNGTON  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Hawtrey,  Baronet,  is  one 
of  the  show  places  of  the  county.  Local  guide-books  go  into 
ectitaeies  of  enthusiasm  over  it ;  and  after  avowing  that  language 
cannot  adequately  describe  its  charms,  generally  wind  up  by 
declaring  that  it  "almost  rivals  far-famed  Chatsworth." 

This,  however,  may  be  ascribed  to  local  partiality,  since  those 
who  know  both  places  well  fail  to  discern  the  faintest  resemblance 
between  them.  Nevertheless,  Lamington  Hall  is  a  very  spacious 
and  a  very  fine  mansion,  well-anointed  with  that  golden  ointment 
which  puts  all  things  in  the  fairest  light,  and  preserves  all  things 
in  the  most  perfect  order. 

Its  terraces  are  exquisitely  arranged ;  mosaics,  formed  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  master-pieces  of  carpet-gardening  all  the  season 
through,  ^stheticism  finds  no  congenial  comer  at  Lamington* 
Nothing  tall  and  ungainly  in  the  way  of  sun-flowers  or  white  hlies, 
or  hollyhocks  are  permitted  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  flat,  low 
growth  of  symmetrically-arranged  beds.  Somewhere  away  at  the 
rear  of  the  house,  sheltering  the  wing  of  the  palatial  stables,  there 
is  a  well-kept  "  wilderness,"  in  which  nothing  is  allowed  to  run 
wild,  and  where  every  leaf  seems  to  know  and  keep  its  proper 
place. 

The  interior  arrangements  are  quite  as  admirably  devised,  and 
as  eflFectually  carried  out  as  the  outdoor  ones.  Old  Willesden's 
money  is  put  to  a  good  purpose,  in  so  far  as  keeping  "  Heaven's 
first  law" — "Order" — ^goes.  Smoothly  and  noiselessly  works  all  the 
machinery  of  domestic  management,  guided  by  the  firm,  strong 
hand,  and  the  great,  good  sense  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the 
baronet's  only  child,  Caroline. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Miss  Hawtrey's  being  a  very  wise 
dispensation.  The  great  heiress,  who  has  fifty  thousand  a  year 
in  her  own  right  by  her  grandfather's  will,  is  imswerving,  in 
the  vigour  and  the  zeal  with  which  she  seeks  out  lurking  extrava- 
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fancies  and  puts  them  down.  There  are  moments  when  the 
housekeeper  and  the  butler  loathe  their  master's  daughter,  for 
she  is  not  above  chronicling  the  flow  of  the  very  smallest  bcCT. 
And  even  the  hens  at  the  home-farm  seem  to  have  an 
uneasy  sense  of  duty  imdone  on  their  parts  in  the  matter  of 
egg-laying,  when  her  penetrating,  cool  eyes  look  them  over 
as  she  passes  through,  on  the  occasions  of  her  weekly  visit  of 
inspection. 

This  excellent  gift  of  cautious  prudence,  in  every  case  in 
which  money  is  concerned,  is  not  an  inheritance  from  her  low- 
bom  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  Manchester  Croesus,  but  is 
handed  down  to  her  in  unimpaired  integrity  by  her  well- 
descended,  ostentatious,  money-loving,  money-grudging  &ther; 
who  contends  that  he  has  not  an  atom  of  penuriousness  in 
his  disposition  because  he  cannot  remember  the  day  on  which 
he  denied  himself  aught  which  might  tend  to  his  own  individual 
comfort,  or  to  the  glorification  of  himself  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

And  Caroline  resembles  him  in  most  respects,  but  not  in  the 
matter  of  ostentation.  She  has  not  an  atom  of  love  of  display 
in  her  nature.  She  cannot  alter  the  order  of  things  at 
Lamington  because  she  is  overruled  by  her  father,  who  will 
have  it  said  that  his  vineries  and  conservatories  are  the  finest, 
and  his  carriages  and  horses  the  best-appointed  in  the  county. 
But  it  pleases  her  better  to  drive  about  in  a  little  unpreten- 
tious pony-carriage,  than  to  sit  in  state  in  the  huge  family 
coach,  or  lounge  in  the  elegant  landau. 

Then  again  in  the  matter  of  dress  her  tastes  are  plain  almost 
to  ugliness,  her  cousin.  Lord  Kenmare,  thinks,  when  day 
after  day  he  sees  her  come  down  to  breakfast  in  a  duU-hued, 
dowdily-made,  gray  dress,  that  gives  her  an  air  of  quakerish 
simplicity.  She  has  not  a  girl's  natural  love  for  flowers  or 
jewellery,  and  never  brightens  herself  up  with  a  deftly-placed 
rose,  or  gathers  lace  about  her  throat  gracefully,  with  a  gold 
brooch.  Magnificent  diamonds  and  other  gems  repose  in  her 
massive  jewel  boxes,  but  Caroline  can  rarely  be  induced  to  deck 
herself  in  any  of  them. 

"They  suit  me  no  better  than  a  peacock's  tail  would  a  little 
Jenny  Wren,"  she  says,  when  her  father  signifies  his  desire 
that  she  shoiild  array  herself  sumptuously,  and  shine  forth  in  the 
borrowed  light  of  gems;  "beautiful  dress  and  brilliant  jewels 
ouffht  only  to  be  worn  by  beautiful  and  brilliant  women — they 
make  me  look  smaller  and  more  insignificant  than  I  am 
naturally." 

Her  humble  opinion  of  her  own  personal  appearance  is  quite 
a  genuine  thing.  In  her  early  childhood,  when  she  was  supposed 
to  be  sleeping,  an  injudicious  nurse  remarked  to  a  nursery  visitor 
that  "Miss  Caroline  was  an  ugly  little  thing  sure  enough,  but  that 
wouldn't  matter! — there  would  be  plenty  to  see  beauty  in  her 
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money."  The  remark  sunk  into  the  childish  heart,  wounding  it 
deeply  at  the  time,  and  leaving  an  impression  that  has  never 
been  erased.  Her  money  is  the  only  thmg  that  man  or  woman 
finds  attractive  about  her,  she  believes.  And  so  she  goes  on 
her  way,  a  self-contained,  undemonstrative,  quiet  little  creature, 
whose  one  object  in  life  is  to  exercise  a  wise  control  over  the 
riches  which  have  fallen  to  her  share. 

As  may  be  imagined,  there  is  little  in  common  between  this 
quiet,  prudent,  thoughtful  little  lady  and  her  bric^ht,  rather 
reckless,  Irish  cousin.  He  finds  her  dull  and  unmteresting, 
especially  now  that  he  knows  Ethel  Heatherley,  and  she  regards 
him  as  one  of  the  stars  above  her.  But  neither  by  word,  look, 
or  sign  will  she  let  him  discover  the  secret  of  her  heart. 

Neither  her  father,  nor  her  uncle.  Lord  Monkstown,  have  said  a 
word  to  her  of  their  wishes  about  Kenmare  and  herself.  But  she 
has  divined  their  wishes,  and  the  reason  why  Kenmare  is  made  to 
stay  at  Lamington,  and  the  old,  sore  feeling  comes  back  to  her 
heart  as  she  sees  that  not  even  the  money  which  the  old  nurse 
prophesied  would  make  her  beautiful,  can  win  his  careless  eyes 
to  rest  upon  her  for  a  moment  approvingly.  "  He  thinks  me  a 
dull,  plain  little  thing,  and  he's  too  honest  to  pretend  to  think 
anything  else,  and  I  like  him  for  his  honesty ,''  she  tells  herself. 
But  though  she  approves  of  the  honesty,  her  heart  aches  for  the 
cause  of  its  being  so  displayed,  and  she  goes  on  her  daily  round  of 
duty  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness  that  not  all  her  sense  of  justice 
and  reasonableness  can  enable  her  to  cast  out. 

Instinctively  she  arrives  at  the  truth,  when,  after  that  shooting- 
luncheon  at  Boyne  Gate,  Lord  Monkstown  comes  home,  and 
makes  Ethel  Heatherley  his  theme.  As  the  father  expresses  his 
admiration,  her  eyes  are  quick  to  see  the  flush  on  Kenmare's 
brow,  and  she  discerns  that  the  son  is  righteously  indignant 
at  the  possibility  of  having  his  father  for  a  rival. 

**  Poor  Kenmare  I "  she  thinks ;  **  if  she  only  had  half  my 
money,  how  happy  you  might  be ;  how  crossly  things  go  in  this 
world !    Poor  Kenmare  1 " 

Little  observant  as  Kenmare  is  of  her,  he  cannot  but  admit 
that  his  cousin  does  not  lay  herself  out  to  attract  him,  or  seek  in 
any  way  to  forward  their  fathers'  plan.  And  so,  after  a  time, 
feeling  that  he  is  safe  with  her,  he  gives  her  a  little  more  of  his 
time  and  attention,  and  is  rewarded  by  finding  out  that  the  dull, 
iminteresting,  unattractive  little  girl  whom  ne  has  been  barely 
regardinc;  as  companionable,  even  though  he  is  a  ffuest  in  her 
&ther's  house,  is  well-informed  on  many  subjects  that  have  an 
interest  for  him,  and  can  talk  about  them  sensibly. 

One  morning  he  stops  her  just  as  she  is  about  to  step  into  her 
little  pony-carriage,  and  drive  herself  down  to  the  home-fEum  to 
receive  the  weekly  amount  of  the  dairy  and  poultry-yard  produce. 
The  pleasure  she  feels  in  the  fact  of  his  coming  to  her  thus 
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voluntarily^  finds  no  expression  in  either  bice  or  manner. 
Unconsciously  she  fears  that  any  exhibition  of  liking  on  her  part 
may  check  his  firiendly  feeling,  and  drive  him  from  her,  and  she  is 
beginning  to  dearly  love  the  intercourse  with  him,  prosaic  and 
void  of  sentiment  as  it  is. 

"  'WTiere  are  you  going  ?  "  he  asks,  coming  up  to  her  swiftly,  "  I 
want  you  for  a  few  minutes,  to  tell  you  something  that  has 
disgusted  me  awfully !  " 

"  Can  you  wait  tiU  I  come  back  firom  the  &rm  ?  "  she  asks, 
indifferently,  though  her  heart  leaps  with  pleasure  when  he  says — 

**  Why  can't  I  go  to  the  farm  with  you  ?  Yes !  let  me  come,  and 
send  your  groom  away ;  I  can  open  the  gates  and  hold  the  pony 
while  you're  pottering  about  down  there." 

*^You  can  come  if  you  please;  and  I  shall  not  want  you, 
William,"  she  says  placidly,  but  if  Kenmare  had  eyes  for  her,  he 
would  see  a  colour  on  her  &ce  and  a  light  in  her  eyes  that  only 
the  painter.  Love,  can  put  into  a  woman's  &ce. 

^  You  heard  my  fstther  speak  of  those  people  who  have  been 
staying  at  Boyne  Place  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Bishop  and  his  daughter,  or  the  widow  who 
is  going  to  marry  the  Bishop  and  her  daughter  ?"  she  askes. 

"  I  mean  the  widow,  Mrs.  Heatherley  and — Ethel — that's  her 
daughter's  name.  Ethel  Heatherley  is  the  only  girl  I've  ever 
cared  for,  and  I  love  her  more  than  a  fellow  ever  loved  a  girl 
before,  I  believe,  and  I've  told  her  so,  and  she  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  me,  because  she  was  engaged  to  a  man — a 
doctor  at  AUerton  Towers.  And,  now,  this  morning  my  &ther 
shows  me  a  letter  from  her  mother  *  accepting  the  offer  of  his 
lordship's  hand  for  her  daughter! '  Carry,  it's  monstrous,  when  I 
love  her  so ;  my  own  father,  too  !  it's  horrible." 

"  Did  Lord  Monkstown  know  of  your — ^your  love  for  her  ?  " 

" I  never  told  him  it  was  Ethel;  but  once,  when  the  question  ol 
my  marrying  somebody  else  arose,  I  told  him  that  I  cared  too 
much  for  a  girl  already  ever  to  think  of  marrjring  another  one; 
but  it's  not  that.  Carry.  I'm  not  unreasonable  enough  to  blame 
my  father ;  he  has  a  right  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  knowing 
nothing  of  my  affair ;  but  how  can  she  have  brought  herself  to 
accept  nim  ?  " 

**  How,  indeed !  "  Caroline  murmurs ;  then  half-fearing  that  she 
may  have  partially  betrayed  herself  by  those  two  words,  she  goes 
on,  collectedly — 

**  I  imderstand  it  is  her  mother  who  has  accepted  him  for  her 
daughter;  from  the  little  I  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Heatherley  I 
should  think  she  is  a  scheming,  ambitious  woman,  just  the  one 
to  accept  my  uncle's  offer,  without  her  daughter's  knowledge, 
and  then  work  on  the  girl  to  redeem  her  mother's  promise; 
don't  condemn  Miss  Heatherley,  till  you  know  more  about  it, 
Kenmare." 
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He  looks  at  her  more  wistfully,  and  with  more  interest  than  he 
has  ever  shown  in  her  before,  and  says : 

"  Ton  my  word,  you're  a  kind  little  thing,  Carry  1  I  felt  I  must 
speak  to  someone  about  it.  When  my  father  spoke  to  me  just 
now,  and  showed  me  Mrs.  Heatherley's  letter,  I  felt  stunned,  and 
it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  myself  from  bursting  out  with  the 
truth  ;  but  I  reminded  myself  that  it  would  be  a  frightful  thing, 
if  this  great  calamity  does  come  to  pass,  for  him  to  know  that  I 
had  wanted  her  myself;  so  I  pulled  myself  together,  and  got 
away  as  quickly  as  I  could." 

"  1  am  very,  very  sorry,"  she  says,  earnestly. 

"  That's  very  good  of  you,"  he  responds,  heartily ;  "  someway  or 
other,  I  didn't  expect  much  sympathy  from  you.  I  thought  you'd 
regard  anything  of  the  nature  of  love  as  bosh  and  nonsense,  and 
only  think  me  a  fool  for  being  unable  to  get  over  my  disappoint- 
ment." 

"  Oh,  no  1  I  can  quite  understand  a  man  loving  a  beautiful  girl, 
like  Miss  Heatherley ;  beauty  is  a  great  gift !  the  most  precious 
possession  a  woman  can  have,  I  think,  for  it  wins  the  only  thing 
worth  winning  in  life — real  love." 

The  girl  speaks  with  an  intensity  and  fervour  that  astonishes 
her  companion,  and  covers  herself  with  confusion,  as  soon  as  she 
ceases  speaking. 

**  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you  felt  like  that,"  he  says,  wonder- 
ingly.  "  You  give  me  the  idea  of  being  so  very  full  of  common- 
sense,  that  I  fancied  you  had  never  given  a  thought  to  the  trivial 
matter  of  love  in  your  life." 

"  Perhaps  I  haven't  for  myself;  but  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  it  for  other  people." 

"But  you're  wrong  about  the  beauty,  ybu  know;  it  isn't  only 
beauty  fellows  care  for;  there  is  something  else,  and  every 
woman,  who's  anything  at  all,  has  that  something  else,  I 
believe,  for  some  fellow,  if  he  only  happens  to  meet  her." 

She  shakes  her  head  solenmly. 

"Not  every  woman;  I  haven't  it^"  she  says,  and  she  is  innocent 
of  all  wish  to  extract  a  compliment  from  him. 

"  You  don't  ^now  that,"  he  says,  encouragingly,  but  there  is  no 
stronff  air  of  conviction  about  his  manner  of  saying  it. 

"  I  ou  don't  know  that !  its  only  that  you  haven't  met  the  man 
with  the  right,  clear  sight  to  see  it ;  I  daresay  you  have  had 
any  number  of  professed  worshippers  after  you,  now  haven't 
you?    Girls  with  such  fortunes  as  yours  always  have." 

She  winces ;  and  the  same  look  of  mortified  pain  which  swept 
over  her  little  face,  when  she  heard  her  nurse's  words  long  ago, 
sweeps  over  it  now.     But  she  forces  herself  to  say  quite  aumly : 

"  Yes,  my  money  has  had  many  worshippers ;  there  are  many 
men  who  would  cumber  themselves  even  with  me,  for  the  sake 
of  my  fortune." 
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It  is  a  difficult  speech  to  answer.  The  speaker's  humble 
opinion  of  her  own  pereonnel  is  so  evidently  unfeigned,  that  he, 
half-sharing  it  as  he  does,  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
deprecate  or  combat  it.  Accordingly  he  diverges  abruptly  firom 
the  subject  of  her  lack  of  charms,  and  returns  to  the  one  that  is 
absorbing  all  his  thoughts. 

"  Though  I  can't  have  her  myself,  I  should  never  have  been 
utterly  wretched  if  Ethel  had  stood  to  her  guns,  and  married 
her  doctor ;  but  if  this  thing  is  true  I  shall  go  away,  and  I  shan't 
very  much  care  where  I  go,  or  what  becomes  of  me ;  to  think  of 
her  as  my  father's  wifel  To  think  of  her  selling  herself  in 
such  a  way  will  be  maddening!" 

"Hope  still  that  it  is  merely  her  mother's  consent  which 
has  been  given;  I  don't  believe  the  girl  lives  who  could  take 
your  &ther  after  refusing  you;  it  would  be  impossible,  un- 
natural ! " 

She  speaks  so  fervently,  that  lie  cannot  doubt  any  Icmger 
that  she  will  prove  a  real  true  friend  to  him.  A  friend  to 
whom  he  may  with  safety  and  assurance  turn  in  any  time 
of  trouble  or  distress.  A  good,  sensible  girl,  who  wUl  give 
him  a  sister's  quiet  love,  listen  patiently  to  the  story  of  any 
difficulties  which  may  assail  him,  and,  if  needful,  give  him 
advice  and  sympathy !  All  this  her  tone  seems  to  promise  him, 
and  it  never  occurs  to  him,  that  such  a  sensible,  plain  girl  as  she 
is,  can  be  actuated  by  any  warmer  feeling  than  this  "  fnendship," 
on  which  he  is  so  confidently  relying. 

"It  does  me  good  to  hear  you  speak  in  that  way,  Caroline," 
he  says,  cheerily.  His  sanguine  spirit  has  revived  under  the 
influence  of  her  sympathetic  words,  and  he  almost  fancies  that 
her  instinct  against  the  possibility  of  Ethel  conmiitting  the 
enormity  of  marrying  his  father,  must  be  a  correct  one,  "I 
wish  I  could  get  you  to  know  Ethel !  You'd  plead  my  cause 
for   me   like   a  little   brick,  I  know,"  he  says,  enthusiastically. 

"No  one  can  do  that  for  you.  This  is  the  dairy;  shall 
we   stop   here  or  drive   up   to   the   house?" 

"  Up  to  the  house  I  think ;  anything  to  prolong  the  pleasure 
of  driving  with  you.  Carry,"  he  says,  so  up  to  tne  house  they 
go,  and  Mrs.  Hocking,  the  fiurmer's  wife,  stabs  Caroline  right 
through  the  heart,   by  whispering,  meaningly — 

"  Pleased  to  see  the  gentleman,  and  more  than  pleased  Miss 
Hawtrey !  I've  heard  two  or  three  words,  but  did'nt  like  to 
take  any  notice,  till  I  saw  you  driving  up  together,  so  cosy 
and  happy,  just  now ;  I  s'pose  it  won't  be  long  before  we  lose 
you  now,  Miss?" 

These  words  are  half-whispered,  but  still  they  are  designed 
for  the  gentleman's  ears  as  well ;  and  feeling  sure  that  he 
hears  every  one  of  them,  Caroline  is  too  proud  to  attempt  to 
arrest   the  torrent  of  Mrs.   Hocking's   eloquence. 
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"This  gentlemen  is  only  mv  cousm.  Lord  Kenmare,  Mrs. 
Hocking;  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  will 
ever  be  anything  else  to  me,"  she  says,  with  cold  dignity,  and 
Kenmare  thinks  "  she  really  needn't  be  quite  so  serious  about 
6uch  an  utterly  absurd  mistake." 

The  rest  of  the  visit  to  the  fiurm  is  very  pleasant — ^to  Ken- 
mare. Now  that  he  has  broken  the  ice,  and  discoursed  of  his  love 
to  Caroline,  his  spirits  have  risen  considerablv,  and  he  is  quite 
happy  and  at  ease.  It  amuses  him  to  see  her  gravely  going 
through  the  business  of  auditing  the  accounts  which  are  sul> 
mitted  to  her,  and  it  interests  him  to  see  her  eight  perfectly- 
matched  Jersey  cows,  and  her  various  runs  of  rare  poultry.     . 

"  Cut  out  for  an  old  maid,"  he  says  to  himself,  as  he  marks 
the  orderly  way  in  which  she  has  everjrthing  kept,  and  the 
thorough  precision  with  which  she  contrives  to  have  all  her 
directions  carried  out.  "  Cut  out  for  an  old  maid  1  but  a  dear 
sensible  little  piece  of  ice  for  a  friend  for  all  that;  how  she 
would  laugh  at  the  governor's  suggestion,  that  I  should  make 
up  to  her.    Awful  joke  it  would  be  to  tell  her." 


Chaptee  XIV. 

MRS.  TEMPLETON  BEGINS  TO   BUILD. 

It  is  not  an  encouraging  morning.  A  cold,  raw  fog  is 
hanging  over  AUerton  Towers.  The  atmosphere  is  so  heavy 
that  the  cathedral  and  church  bells,  which  have  been  ringing 
at  intervals  since  early  mom,  sound  muflSed  and  mournful, 
and  anything  but  jocund  as  they  are  intended  to  be.  It  is 
one  of  those  depressing  days  on  which  water  seems  to  be 
wetter  than  usual,  and  beds  of  late-flowering  German-asters, 
and  chrysanthemums,  which  have  been  masses  of  bright 
bloom  but  a  few  hours  previously,  assume  the  appearance  of 
unkempt  collections  of  dank  vegetation.  Unquestionably,  it  is 
not  an  encouraging  morning,  and  the  poor  Bishop  has  never 
stood   in   such   sore   need  of  encouragment   before   in   his   life. 

For  the  happy  day  which  is  to  see  Mrs.  Heatherley  trans- 
formed into  Mrs.  Templeton,  has  dawned  at  last,  and  the 
Bishop  is  a  prey  to  the  uncomfortable  sensations  which  are 
apt  to  assail  a  person  who  is  going  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

Never  before  nas  his  coffee  tasted  so  bitter,  or  his  toast 
so  chokingly  dry,  as  on  his  marriage  mom.  With  all  his 
power  of  wishing,  he  wishes  now  that  he  had  insisted  on 
taking  Mrs.  Heatherley  for  better  and  worse  in  the  total  obscurity 
of  one  of  the  East-end  of  London  churches.  But  it  is  too 
late   now   to  change   the  programme,  and  he  knows     that  he 
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must  go  to    his  doom  in    his  own    cathedral,    with  the   dis- 
approving eyes  of  all  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  bent  upon  him. 

The  poor  Bishop!  He  is  weak — veiy  weak,  but  not  at  all 
wicked ;  and  the  only  feeling  that  ought  to  be  evoked  by  the 
spectacle  he  oflFers  of  himself  this  morning,  is  one  of  profound 
pity.  He  is  ready,  dressed  beautifully  and  elaborately,  as  usual, 
but  to-day  it  seems  as  if  his  legs  were  shrinking  away  from  his 
stockings,  and  as  if  he  were  growing  altogether  a  smaller  and 
slighter  bishop  than  he  has  been  heretofore. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  peace  in  the  palace  since  early 
dawn  this  day.  In  the  first  place,  Miss  Templeton,  who  has 
been  antagonistic  to  her  father's  matrimonial  scheme  all  along, 
has  now  put  this  crowning  affront  upon  him  of  refusing  to  go 
to  the  cathedral  and  witness  his  nuptials  ;  not  only  this,  but 
she  has  dealt  him  a  cruel  blow  in  these  last  helpless  moments. 
She  has  read  to  him  portions  of  a  letter  which  she  has  received 
this  morning,  which  gives  pretty  confirmatory  evidence  as  to 
Mrs.  Heatherley's  ext^vagance,  and  impecuniosity,  her  debt* 
and  difiiculties.  That  fair  and  lively  lady  has,  it  appears,  sold 
all  the  property  which  she  can  sell,  and  mortgaged  the  re- 
mainder, and  has  managed  to  come  to  the  end  of  her  resources 
simultaneously  with  her   marriage  with  the  Bishop. 

"  I  warned  you,  and  you  would  not  take  my  warning,  Papa ; 
and  now,  unless  you  rouse  yourself  and  take  proper  action 
without  delay,  you  will  be  saddled  with  that  extravagant 
pauper  and  her  daughter  for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"  I  should  bring  a  bitter  scandal  on  my  cloth  and  calling,  if 
I  allowed  considerations  of  a  sordid  nature  to  intervene  be- 
tween me  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  promise,"  the  Bishop 
says,  quailing  imder  his  daughter's  condemning  glance,  but 
striving  valiantly  the  while  to  deport  himself  as  becomes  a  man 
and  a  bishop. 

"  You  will  bring  a  more  bitter  scandal  upon  your  cloth  and 
calling,  if  you  let  that  little  fox  into  your  home  as  its  mistress; 
do  rouse  yourself.  Papa ;  consult  some  of  your  friends,  if  you 
won't  be  guided  by  me ;  put  oflf  the  marriage  to-day  and  make 
inquiries  into  her  affairs ;  insist  upon  her  telling  you  how  she 
is  really  situated,  and  if  she  refuses  to  do  that,  the  way  will 
he  made  easy  for  you  to  break  off  your  engagement." 

"  Fanny  you  talk  my  head  off  my  shoulders ;  the  Utile 
strength  I  have  must  soon  give  way,  if  I  am  agitated  and 
shattered  in  this  way,"  the  Bishop  says,  appealingly,  but  he 
shows  no  sign  of  obeying  her  mandate,  and  breaking  off  hifi 
marriage  with  the  widow. 

The  hour  is  approaching  rapidly,  and  still  Miss  Templeton 
excludes  familiar  friends  from  her  father's  library,  while  she 
alternately  exhorts  and  upraids  him.  But  it  is  beyond  her 
strength    to    make  a    bishop    commit  a  breach    of  promise  of 
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marriage.  And  so,  in  due  time,  with  much  fear  and  trembling 
and  perhaps,  as  much  to  his  own  amazement  as  to  that  of  any 
of  the  shocked  and  scandalised  fidthftd,  the  Bishop  of  AUerton 
Towers  stands  at  the  altar  and  takes  a  woman  in  holy  mat- 
rimony for  the  second  time   in  his   life. 

It  is  remarked  by  all  the  assembled  multitude,  who  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  feir,  rosily-tinted, face,  that  the  bride  looks  as 
young  as  her  daughter,  robed  in  pearly-gray  satin,  over  which 
clouds  of  Honiton-lace  billow.  The  bride  looks  as  innocent  and 
interesting  as  if  her  head  were  not  aching  with  anxiety,  and  her 
heart  with  dread. 

Whereas  Ethel  seems  to  have  lost  the  bonnieness  and  round- 
ness of  youth  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  hours,  and  altogether 
strikes  Lily  Somerset,  who  is  one  of  the  congregation  assembled 
to  witness  the  event,  as  being  anything  but  the  bright  beauty  she 
is  proclaimed  to  be  by  public  opinion. 

Indeed,  the  blow  which  the  Bishop  has  received  this  morning 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  one  that  has  fallen  on  Ethel's  head. 

It  has  gone  against  the  girl's  delicate  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  to  nold  much  converse  with  her  mother  on  the  subject  of 
the  Tatter's  marriage.  But  on  the  wedding  morning  Ethel  has 
crushed  out  this  spirit  of  repugnance,  and,  dismissing  the  maid, 
has  insisted  on  being  alone  with  her  mother,  dressing  the  bride 
with  her  own  loving,  dainty  hands,  and  talking  as  only  a  daughter 
can  talk  to  a  mother. 

Suddenly  the  slim,  graceful  little  figure,  in  gray  satin,  sinks  in 
a  heap  on  the  floor  at  Ethel's  feet,  and  the  sweet,  tender  tints  of 
the  &ce  that  grows  haggard  in  a  moment,  are  washed  off  by  a 
ik>od  of  miserable  tears. 

"  Oh,  Ethel,  my  child !  forgive  me !  forgive  me  ! " 

**  Mother !  Mother !  you  frighten  me,  my  darling,"  the  girl  cries, 
rapturously  lifting  the  kneeling  figiure  up  in  her  strong,  young 
arms. 

"I  am  very,  very  unhappy.  I  have  been  very  weak,  and 
wickedly  extravagant,"  the  bride  moans.  "All  our  money  is 
gone,  dear.  I  am  no  business  woman,  and,  of  course,  people  have 
robbed  me  and  cheated  me ;  I  am  only  marrying  to  secure  a 
home  for  you,  and  now,  when  I  find  it  is  too  late,  I  find  it  will  be 
a  wretched  home  for  you  when  my  poverty  becomes  known.  Oh  ! 
Ethel,  my  child !  it  rests  with  you  to  lift  this  load  of  woe  from 
off  my  shoulders.  It  rests  with  you  to  see  me  honoured,  and 
wealthy,  and  happy.  It  rests  with  you  to  save  my  reason  and 
my  life,  for  I  verily  believe  that  both  will  go  if  this  pressure  of 
anxiety  be  not  removed,"  she  continues,  wildly. 

"  Mother ! — ^and  I  who'd  do  anything,  everything  for  you,  can 
do  nothing,"  Ethel  mutters  between  her  frightened  sobs. 

"Yes  you  can,  if  you  will,  dearest,"  Mrs.  Heatherley  cries, 
eagerly.     "  See  dear,  I  would  not  tell  you  before,  I — I  thought 
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you  should  hear  of  the  great  honour  which  a  most  estimable  man 
has  done  you  on  this  day,  which  is  fraught  with  so  much  that  is 
deeply  interesting  to  me.  The  Marquis  of  Monkstown  has  asked 
me  to  entreat  my  child  to  become  his  wife ! — My  Ethel,  you  will 
not  say  ^no,'  when  I  tell  you  that  if  you  will  marry  him  he  will 
settle  such  an  income  on  me  as  will  put  me  above  suspicion  and 
reproach  ;  as  will  enable  me  to  look  every  one  &irly  in  the  &oe, 
knowing  that  I  owe  no  man  aught,  and  that  I  have  not  im- 
poverished my  child  I  Ethel !  are  you  listening  ?  Do  you  hear 
me?" 

"  Yes !  I  hear  you,**  Ethel  says,  putting  her  hand  up  to  her 
bewildered  head,  ''but  you  can't  mean  it.  Mother  ?  I  cant  under- 
stand you ;  I  must  be  going  mad,  I  think." 

She  pauses  and  shudders,  for  all  the  bells  in  the  town  break 
out  into  peals  that  &11  horribly  upon  her  ears.  The  signal  has 
evidently  gone  forth  from  the  palace  that  the  bridegroom  is  about 
to  start  to  be  made  a  happy  man. 

"  Do  you  hear  them  ?  Do  you  hear  them  ?  "  Mrs.  Heatherley 
cries,  lifting  her  hands  up  imploringly.  "  Ethel !  I  have  only  a 
minute  or  two  left  to  decide  upon  a  course.  I  dare  not  marry 
the  Bishop  unless  ypu  will  help  me ;  your  promise  to  do  as  I  adr 
you  will  send  me  out  of  the  house  a  happy  woman :  your  refusal 
to  give  it  to  me  will  compel  me  to  bring  scandal  and  confusion  on 
myself,  by  even  now,  at  the  last  moment,  breaking  of  my 
marriage ! " 

"  Oh !  mother,  do  break  it  oflF,"  Ethel  pants ;  but  Mrs.  Heather- 
ley  proceeds  to  draw  on  her  long,  silver-gray  gloves,  and  says,  in 
response — 

"  That  would  be  a  too  utterlv  ridiculous  course  for  a  woman  of 
^y  ^8^9  ^^b  a  grown-up  daughter,  to  pursue.  If  you  are  quite 
regardless  of  my  happiness  and  good-name,  I  must  take  the 
greatest  care  of  both  myself."  Then  she  lapses  from  dignified 
severity  to  tenderness,  and  says,  "Dearest  child!  what  am  I 
saying?  My  fate  is  in  your  hands;  will  you  condemn  your 
mother  to  misery  and  disgrace,  Ethel  ?  " 

"  Mother,  darling  I  Walter  will  be  a  son  to  you  if  you  let  him," 
Ethel  says,  blushing  with  pretty  confidence  in  Walter's  love  and 
honour,  though  she  has  not  heard  from  him  for  so  long  a  time. 

"I  would  rather  starve  than  be  dependent  on  Mr.  GiflFord," 
Mrs.  Heatherly  cries.  Then  the  bells  clang  in  a  manner  that 
indicates  that  the  Bishop  has  reached  the  cathedral,  and  the 
bride-elect  puts  the  screw  on  her  child  for  the  last  time. 

"  I  will  not  live  to  face  the  scandal  there  will  be  if  I  break-off 
my  marriage-contract  now  at  the  last  moment ;  and  I  will  not  be 
married  with  this  heavy  burden  upon  me.  Ethel,  you  condemn 
me  to  death  and  dishonour;  may  you  be  able  to  forgive  yourself; 
may  you,  at  least,  be  happy,  my  child." 

«  Oh !    Mother  I    let  it  be  as  you  will,"  poor  Ethel  sobs.    A 
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horrible  feeling  of  fiuntness  is  creeping  over  the  girl ;  her  heart 
throbs  in  a  way  that  threatens  to  choke  her ;  her  brain  reels ; 
for  a  few  moments  she  is  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  is  saying, 
or  of  what  she  is  being  admonished  to  do.  She  only  knows  that 
it  is  in  her  power  to  make  her  mother  safe  and  happy,  by 
assenting  to  something  that  will  be  painful  to  herself  only  I 
"^Tiat  matter !  Better  for  her  to  suflFer  pain,  misery,  anything, 
rather  than  that  her  mother  should  be  humiliated !  Better  that 
she  should  do — do  what?  Well,  anythvng  her  mother  wishes 
her  to  do  !  So  she  gasps  out,  "  Mother,  let  it  be  as  you  will,"  and 
before  she  has  time  to  realise  that  at  last  she,  who  loves  him  so, 
is  false  to  Walter,  her  mother  has  written,  and  sent  off  a  brief 
note  to  the  Marquis  of  Monkstown,  telling  him  that  Ethel 
accepts  the  offer  he  has  done  her  the  honour  to  make. 

The  girl  feels  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream  presently  when  she 
finds  herself  standing  near  to  her  mother  in  the  cathedral  aisle. 
The  wedding-party  is  a  small  one,  and  is  not  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  Bishop's  daughter,  but  the  Bishop's  new  wife 
cares  very  little  for  that  mark  of  disrespect  firom  Fanny. 

("  Before  I  have  been  a  week  in  the  palace  she  shall  be  sorry 
that  she  has  not  made  me  welcome  to  it "),  the  bride  tells  herself 
presently,  as  she  takes  her  husband's  trembling  arm,  and  leads 
nim  triumphantly  down  the  length  of  the  cathedral,  through  the 

great  assemblage  which  has  gathered  itself  together  to  witness 
er  crowning  success.  She  feels  almost  royal  as  she  smiles  and 
bows,  and  goes  through  the  reco^ised  forms  of  acknowledgment 
of  the  salutations  and  homage  that  is  being  offered  to  her.  She 
looks  what  she  is — a  proud  and  happy,  and  thoroughly  well- 
satisfied  woman ;  for  is  she  not  a  bishop's  wife,  and  is  not  her 
daughter  to  be  a  marchioness  ?  No  thought  of  Ethel's  bitter 
sacrifice,  no  pity  for  Ethel's  aching  heart  and  broken  hopes,  mars 
the  pleasure  and  the  pride  of  the  woman  who  feels  that  she  is 
entering  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Allerton  Towers  this  day,  and 
who  is  m^ing  up  her  mind  that  woe  shall  betide  all  those 
socially  who  have  ever  failed  to  admit  her  supremacy  in  the  jmst. 

The  bridal-party  go  back  to  a  beautifully-ordered  breakfast  at 
the  cottage,  and  immediately  after  it,  the  Bishop  (who  is  feeling 
less  and  less  every  minute,  and  who  will  rapidly  dwindle  into 
absolute  nothingness  if  he  does  not  arrest  the  rapid  decay  of  his 
powers  of  self-assertion)  and  his  bride  start  for  Jersey,  and  Ethel, 
as  has  been  i)reviously  arranged,  prepares  to  go  back  for  a  week 
or  two  with  Lady  St.  Just. 

"  Lord  Monkstown  will  probably  write  and  tell  you  of  it  him- 
self, as  soon  as  he  knows  he  is  justifed  in  doing  so,  but  I  am  sure 
he  will  forgive  me  for  being  beforehand  with  nim  in  telling  you 
of  the  great  joy  and  satisfaction  I  feel  in  his  engagement  to 
Ethel,"  Mrs.  Templeton  says  to  Lady  St.  Just,  at  the  moment  of 
leave-taking. 
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*^  Indeed !  Then  I've  no  satisfeu^on  in  hearing  it,"  Lady  St 
Just  Bnaps.      "No  wonder  yonr  daughter  looks  like  a   feverish 

fhost  to-daj,  Mrs.  Templeton,     It's  a  wicked  work,  and  Pm   glad 
've  had  no  hand  in  it." 

"  You  will  not  advise  Ethel  against  it  ?  "  Mrs.  Templeton  mur- 
murs, in  alarm ;  "you  will  do  such  harm  if  you  do;  dear  old  friend, 
you  will  ruin  me  if  you  influence  Ethel  against  the  marriag^e  ! " 

"  He  shall  not  come  to  my  house  to  court  a  girl  who  mig^ht  be 
his  grand-daughter,"  Lady  St.  Just  says,  angrily.  "  Pah !  the 
thoughts  of  it  turns  me  sick !  With  his  son  in  love  with  her, 
too  1     How  have  you  bent  the  child  to  your  wicked  will  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  speak  to  me  so  on  my  wedding-day,  knowing  as 
you  do  how  I  value  your  friendship  and  good  opinion  ?  "  the  bride 
says,  plaintively.  "  Is  there  a  mother  in  England  who  would  not 
do  as  I  have  done — ^urged  Ethel  to  make  a  bnlliant  marriage,  and 
a  good  man  happy  ?  " 

'*  And  a  better  man  miserable ;  the  son  is  worth  a  thousand 
of  the  father.  You  don't  know  what  mischief  may  come  of  it ;  a 
great  deal  of  Ethel's  goodness  must  go  before  she  can  marry 
Monkstown  ;  and  when  a  girl's  goodness  goes  other  things  follow ! " 

"  At  any  rate,  leave  Ethel  unbiassed,"  Mrs.  Templeton  whispers 
earnestly,  "and  then  she  takes  her  bishop  away  to  give  hhn  a 
fortnight's  training  before  he  begins  life  under  her  auspices,  at 
Allerton  Towers." 

"  I  won't  attempt  to  bias  you,  because  I  promised  your  mother 
that  I  wouldn't ;  but  if  that  man  comes  after  you  while  you're  in 
my  house,  I'll  show  him  the  door  myself! "  Lady  St.  Just  says  to 
Ethel,  as  they  are  driving  home. 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  stay  with  you  for  ever,"  Ethel  says, 
heartily. 

"  My  dear  child,  if  thaf  s  your  feeling,  why  have  you  been  such 
a  weak  little  fool  as  to  let  your  mother  manage  you  into  making 
a  promise  ? — not  much  harm  done  though,  after  all.  Lord  Monks- 
town  is  a  gentleman,  and  when  he  knows  your  heart  is  against  the 
business  he'll  release  you  blamelessly,  and  give  you  up  to  his  son." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  given  up  to  his  son,"  Ethel  mutters. 

"  You're  surely  not  hankering  after  that  doctor  still  ?  "  Lady  St. 
Just  asks. 

"  I'm — ^thinking  of  him  still ;  I  don't  know  that  Fm  hankering 
after  him,  as  you  call  it,  but  I'm  always  thinking  of  him,  and 
always  wishing  to  see  him." 

"  I  consider  such  an  admission  audacious  under  the  circum- 
stances," Lady  St.  Just  says,  irritably.  With  Kenmare  in  the 
field  it  does  seem  too  ignominiously-absurd  an  in&tuation  on  the 
part  of  her  favourite  Ethel  to  prefer  a  poor  countrv-practitioner. 

"The  circumstances  are,  that  when  I  saw  him  last  I  was 
engaged  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since 
to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  those  circumstances  are  altered,"  Ethel 
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says,  quietly ;  but,  for  all  the  quietness  with  which  she  speaks, 
"tliere  is  an  expression  of  resolution  and  firmness  about  her  that 
xnakes  Lady  St.  Just  understand  that  it  must  be  a  weighty  motive 
indeed  which  has  made  Ethel  Heatherley  seem  felse  even  for  an 
lnour  to  such  a  love  as  this. 

("  And  that  motive  is  connected  in  some  way  with  her  mother ! 
^Wnat  can  that  tricky  little  dame  have  been  risking  that  her 
daughter  should  have  to  rescue  her  at  such  a  price  as  this  ? ") 
Jjady  St.Just  thinks,  reflectively,  as  she  leans  back  in  the  carriage, 
and  watches  the  shadows  come  and  go  on  Ethel's  bonnie  face. 

Presently  Lady  St.  Just  says,  as  if  she  were  opening  up  a  new 
subject  altogether  that  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  one 
they  have  been  discussing — 

**  Have  you  ever  been  to  see  our  tenants  at  the  Uplands,  Ethel  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  even  heard  of  them.** 

**  Oh  !  I  thought  every  one  in  Allerton  Towers  knew  the  most 
picturesque  farm-house  on  its  borders;  it  u^ed  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  residences  of  the  St.  Justs,  but  since  my  husband's  grand- 
father died  none  of  the  family  have  lived  there.  I'll  take  you 
over  to  see  it  one  day  while  you're  with  me." 

**  Thank  you,"  Ethel  says,  carelessly. 

**  We  often  go  there  for  pic-nics  in  the  smnmer,  when  I  have 
young  people  with  me,"  Lady  St.  Just  goes  on ;  "if  they  are 
without  lodgers  when  we  go,  we  lunch  in  an  oak  parlour ;  at  any- 
rate,  whether  they  have  or  not,  they're  always  willing  to  show 
one's  friends  over  the  house." 

"  They're  not  gentleman-farmers,  as  they  take  lodgers,  I 
suppose  ?  "  Ethel  asks  with  profound  indiflference. 

"  No ;  homely,  good  sort  of  impretentious  people,  with  an  old- 
world  air  about  them  that  is  quite  refreshing  in  these  pretentious 
modem  days,"  Lady  St.  Just  tells  her ;  and  Ethel  has  no  idea  that 
she  is  being  lured  into  the  path  that  will  lead  to  a  meeting  with 
her  unknown  rival,  Lily  Somerset. 

As  a  rule  Lady  St.  Just  has  herself  kept  tolerably  well-informed 
as  to  most  things  that  go  on  in  the  houses  of  all  such  of  her  husband's 
tenantry  as  are  within  her  reach.  The  rumour  of  Miss  Somerset's 
beauty,  and  Miss  Somerset's  intimacy  with  Mr.  Gifford,  as  well  as 
with  his  sister,  reached  her  long  ago  ;  but  she  has  not  been  able 
to  turn  it  to  accoimt  yet.  Now,  however,  the  time  seems  ripe  for 
using  such  knowledge  as  she  has  gained,  towards  the  practical  and 
worldly-wise  end  of  creating  such  jealous  disgust  in  Ethel's  mind 
as  will  serve  to  detach  her  from  her  fidelity  to  her  "  poor,  pro- 
fessional lover."  "And  he,  being  a  man,  will  soon  console  himself," 
the  old  lady  thinks,  "  or,  if  he  does  not,  that  won't  distress  me,  if 
Ethel  will  only  let  herself  love  Kenmare." 

Two  days  after  this  Ethel  receives  the  first  letter  from  Lord 
Monkstown,  and  the  terms  of  it  seems  to  bind  the  chains  her 
mother  has  forged  for  her  more  closely  about  her. 
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"  By  consenting  as  you  have  so  sweetly  done  to  be  my  wife,"  he 
writes,  **  you  have  not  only  secured  my  happiness,  but  you  have 
brought  peace  and  joy,  to  which  she  tells  me  she  has  long  been  a 
stranger,  to  your  mother's  heart.  With  Lady  St,  Just's  permission 
I  shall  see  you  in  the  course  of  a  few  davs,  as  I  intend  to  take  up 
my  abode  for  a  time  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  AUerton  Towers. 
Kenmare  would  send  his  best  wishes,  I  am  sure,  but  he  has  just 
jogged  oflF  in  the  pony-trap,  with  his  cousin  Caroline,  in  true 
DaSmy-and-Joan  style." 

"  It's  not  his  fault,"  Ethel  argues  with  herself,  as  she  feels 
her  repugnance  to  the  prospect  of  receiving  Lord  Monkstown 
deepening  into  loathing,  "  it's  not  his  fault  that  I  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  him ! — it's  not  his  &ult  that  every  atom  of  me  tingles 
with  love  at  the  thought  of  Walter!  Poor  old  man  !  Mother  lias 
deceived  him,  and  deceived  me,  but  she  is  Mother  still,  and  I  can't 
do  anything  that  may  hurt  her ;  but  when  he  comes  111  tell  Lord 
Monkstown  all  the  truth !  And  then  111  tell  him  that  if  he  still 
will  have  it  so.  Mother's  peace  and  joy  shall  be  secured — at  the 
cost  of  my  own  ;  but  Walter  shall  know  it  from  me." 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Templeton  has  heard  from  Lord  Monkstown  also, 
and  his  letter  to  her  contains  the  fulfilment  of  that  pledge  which 
has  made  her  his  warm  ally  with  Ethel.  There  will  be  no 
more  depressing  monetary  considerations  to  trouble  the  Bishop's 
wife,  now.  All  sordid  terrors  are  dispersed  by  her  future  noble 
son-in-law's  magnificence ;  and  the  successful  little  lady  feels  it  to 
be  within  her  power  now  to  bloom  forth  the  brightest,  most 
brilliant  matron  in  AUerton  Towers. 

"  Before  Ethel's  marriage  I  shall  refurnish  our  reception  rooms," 
she  says  to  the  Bishop.  "And  while  we  are  about  it  we  will 
have  a  conservatory  run  up,  to  open  from  the  end  of  the  drawing- 
room." 

"  I  dislike  having  anything  to  do  with  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
I've  always  said  that  I  would  never  build  on  a  prop«i:y  that  is  not 
my  own" — ^the  Bishop  objects.  But  Mrs.  Templeton  promptly 
puts  some  plans  before  him,  and  finally  makes  him  choose  the  one 
she  likes  best. 

When  she  has  done  this  she  writes  to  Ethel — riveting  her 
daughter's  chains  still  more  firmly : 

"  My  own  Barling — Would  that  I  could  embrace  you  my  precious  little  deliverer. 
I  have  to-day  received  the  first  half-yearly  instalment  of  m^  income,  and  have 
begun  to  spend  it  with  the  happy  feeling  that  I  owe  it  to  my  child !  A  consideF&ble 
portion  of  it  will  go  in  fittingly  decorating  my  new  home  for  my  dear  daughters 
weddings  which  the  Bishop  and  I  intend  to  have  celebrated  in  a  way  that  shau  quite 
befit  the  high  rank  you  will  attain.  I  am  confident  from  several  hints  the  Bishop 
let  fall — the  poor,  aear  man.  is  like  a  sieve — that  Miss  Fanny  did  her  mean  little 
all  to  make  him  believe  that  I  was  a  pauper ;  and  to  induce  him  to  break-oif  the 
marriage.  I  shall  remember  these  efforts  of  her*s  when  I  return  to  AUerton  Towen ! 
My  nature  is  too  open  for  me  to  harbour  such  a  feeling  as  revenge ;  but,  for  her  own 
sake,  Fanny  must  be  taught  that  she  may  not  seek  to  undermine  the  heart-happiDess 
of  others  out  of  mere  idle  spite." 
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**  Mother  makes  me  feel  that  it's  my  duty  to  be  false  and 
Tinretched  "  is  Ethel's  comment  on  this  letter,  "  Will  Walter  ever 
lielp  me  I  wonder  ? — or  has  he  taken  me  at  my  silly  word?  But 
till  I've  seen  him  111  not  write  either  to  Mother  or  Lord  Monks- 
tx)wii ;  what  they  do  and  say  is  beyond  my  control,  but  I'll  do 
xiothing  myself^  nothing — ^nothing," 

So  Lord  Monkstown  nas  to  console  himself  for  the  unflattering, 
chilly,  silence  with  which  his  warmth  is  met  by  Ethel,  by  reading 
reams  of  rapture  which  are  written  to  him  by  her  mother. 


Chapter  XV. 

HER  ladyship's  TRUMP  CARD. 

Through  the  exercise  of  some  subtilty.  Lady  St.  Just  has  made 
herself  sufficiently  well-acquainted  with  the  routine  of  daily  life 
as  practised  by  the  lady-lodgers  at  The  Uplands  farm,  to  feel 
tolerably  sure  of  finding  them  at  home  on  the  morning  when  she 
takes  Ethel  over  to  have  her  heart  made ^what  ? 

Glad,  by  a  sight  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  place, 
nominally,  but  sorrowfully  sad  in  reality,  by  hints  of  Walter 
Gifford's   inconstancy. 

Her  own  maid  has  been  the  means  of  gaining  the  requisite 
information  for  Lady  St.  Just.  Wickham  is  one  of  those 
"  extremely  superior  persons  "  who,  by  means  of  the  display  of 
condescending  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  undesigning,  worm  out 
of  these  latter  the  dearest  secrets  of  their  lives. 

This  speciality  of  Wickham's  is  of  service  in  this  case.  With 
the  avowed  object  of  ascertaining  the  price  of  the  excellent  butter 
and  poultry  at  the  farm,  Wickham  calls  on  Mrs.  Mellon,  the 
mistress  of  it.  The  price  ascertained,  Wickham  proceeds  to  give 
an  order  which  is  unusually  large,  even  for  Lady  St.  Just.  This 
order  opens  Mrs.  Mellon's  heart  wide  to  the  envoy,  whom  she 
forthwitn  carries  into  her  own  cosy  parlour,  and  regales  with  cake 
that  is  black  with  firuit,  and  spices,  and  richness,  and  wine  that  is 
tx)rre8pondingly  firuity  and  heavy  with  youth  instead  of  age. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  creature-comforts,  Wickham,  who 
has  been  carefully  instructed  by  her  mistress,  pretends  to  grow 
confidential ;  and,  after  extorting  a  promise  of  strict  secresy  firom 
Mrs.  Mellon,  the  waiting-woman  says — 

"  Well !  therell  soon  be  something  to  talk  about  in  Allerton 
Towers  that  will  put  a  stop  to  the  gossip  about  the  Bishop's 
marriage ;  you  shaU  have  three  guesses,  and  I  doubt  your  coming 
near  the  truth  with  one  of  them." 

Mrs.  Mellon  answers  to  the  challenge  promptly,  and  hazards 
three  guesses  at  truth,  each  one  of  which  is  of  a  depreciatory 
nature  to  some  one  of  their  mutual  acquaintances. 
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"  Not  near  the  right  one,  as  I  said ;  but  you  shall  have  one 
more,  with  the  help  of  a  hint  from  me — it's  a  wedding  ?  •* 

"  Why !  don't  tell  that  it's  the  Bishop's  daughter  at  last !  - 

"  No,  indeed  ;  no  such  luck  for  her,"  Wickham  says,  scomfuUj. 
Ever  since  the  ingenuous  woman  has  heard  that  Miss  Heatherley 
is  to  be  a  marchioness,  the  Bishop's  daughter  has  simk  down  to  a 
level  of  comparative  obscurity  in  her  estimation ;  while  Ethel,  on 
the  contrary,  has  risen  to  an  altitude  that  seems  a  royal  height  to 
Wickham, 

"  Then  I  give  it  up — unless  you  mean  our  young  lady  here  and 
Mr.  GiflFord  ?  "  Mrs.  Mellon  says, 

"Oh,  that's  settled,  is  it?"  Wickham  says,  carelessly.  "No; 
they're  not  of  account  enough  to  make  a  talk  in  society ;  the 
marriage  I  mean  is  a  very  dMerent  thing ;  and  everybody  who's 
anybody  will  be  interested  about  it;  it's  Miss  Heatherley  that's 
to  be  married,  and  the  gentleman  she  is  going  to  marry  is  a 
nobleman  of  great  wealth,  and  great  rank  too— the  Marquis  of 
Monkstown." 

Now,  in  sajring  this,  Wickham  is  exceeding  her  instructions.  It 
is  no  part  of  Lady  St.  Just's  plan  that  this  ill-starred  engagement 
of  Ethel's  to  the  father  should  get  noised  abroad.  All  her 
ladyship's  efforts  are  made  in  the  son's  interests.  But  Wickham 
is  proud  of  being  able  to  impart  such  thrilling  information,  and 
does  it  without  heed  to  the  consequences. 

"What!  not  the  Miss  Heatherley  that  Mr.  Gifford  courted  at 
one  time  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  Mr.  Gifford,"  Wickham  sajrg,  in 
the  tones,  as  nearly  as  she  can  copy  them,  in  which  she  has  heard 
her  mistress  quietly  let  down  an  ignored  acquaintance.  "The 
young  lady  I  mean  is  a  great  pet  of  her  ladyship's — the  Bishc^'s 
step-daughter.  I  should'nt  think  she  could  ever  have  thought 
of  Mr.  Gifford." 

"  But  I  know  I  did  hear  something  like  it,"  Mrs.  Mellon  says, 
undauntedly,  feeling  it  hard  that  her  information  should  be  so 
slightingly  treated — after  the  cake  and  wine,  too.  "  Folks  were 
saying  it  was  a  settled  thing,  and  going  to  be  a  match,  why!  only 
just  before  Miss  Gifford  and  Miss  Somerset  came  here  to  lodge; 
then  I  suppose  he  liked  Miss  Somerset  better,  for  I  heard  no 
more  talk  of  Miss  Heatherley." 

"More  likely  Miss  Heatherley  gave  him  up,  than  that  he 
gave  her  up."  Wickham  feels  a  strong  personal  interest  in 
Miss  Heatherley's  dignity,  hoping  that  when  the  latter  becomes 
marchioness  she  (Wickham)  may  take  service  a  step  higher  than 
she  is  already,  in  the  peerage. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say,  no  more  can  you,  which  gave  the  other 
up;  but  I've  my  own  reasons  for  thinking  'twas  broken  off  by 
the  Giffords ;  Miss  Gifford  was  just  like  one  mad  when  she 
foimd  her  brother  had  *  entangled  himself,'  as  she  called  it,  with 
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Miss  Heatherley,  and  she  told  me  with  her  own  lips,  that  to 
see  her  brother  and  Miss  Somerset  married  was  the  dearest 
wish  of  h&r  heart.*** 

'^And  little  enongh  Miss  Heatherley  will  care  whether  that 
widh  is  gratified  or  not.  Lor!  Mrs.  Mellon!  why  she'll  be 
going  to  Court,  and  visiting  with  the  royal  fitmily,  very  likely, 
besides  the  highest  nobility ;  she^ll  give  no  thought  to  a  country- 
doctor,  or  who  he  marries  or  don't  marry." 

*^I  hope  there  is  love  as  well  as  grandeur,"  Mrs.  Mellon 
says,  simply.  At  which  remark  Wickham,  whose  wide  experience 
among  the  upper  ten  has  enlarged  her  mind  considerably,  laughs 
pleasantly,  and  observes  that  *'that  part  of' the  matter  neefii't 
trouble  any  one." 

Naturally  this  conversation  is  repeated  by  Mrs.  Mellon  to 
her  lady^lodgers  as  soon  as  her  visitor  goes.  Edited  by  the 
worthy  woman  who  wishes  to  display  loyalty  and  partisanship 
towards  Mr.  Giflft)rd,  it  conveys  to  the  minds  of  her  hearers 
an  impression  of  firivolity,  falseness,  and  heartlessness  on  the 
part  of  Ethel,  which  sinks  deeply  into  the  sister's  heart,  and 
makes  her  rejoice  with  perfectly  disinterested  and  well-meant 
joy,  that  her  brother  has  been  saved  from  the  machinations  of 
such  an  one  as  this.  It  sinks  deeply  into  lily  Somerset's  heart, 
too,  but  she  does  not  verbally  express  what  deductions  she  draws 
from  it.  Nor  can  Miss  Gifford  read  in  Lily's  face  whether  she 
is  fflad  or  sorry. 

On  the  whole,  Wickham  feels  that  she  has  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  mission  of  investigation. 
She  has  found  out  that  the  young  doctor,  of  whom  her  ladyship 
is  wont  to  speak  disparagingly  in  moments  of  confidence  with 
her  Abigail,  is  not  only  detrimental,  but  fickle!  Wickham, 
according  to  her  own  showing,  has  had  little  or  no  personal 
experience  of  the  way  in  which  the  tender  passion  is  apt  to 
make  a  woman  act  under  certain  circumstances.  But  she  tells 
herself  now,  with  some  vehemence,  as  she  walks  home  after 
her  chat  with  Mrs.  Mellon,  that  "if  any  fellow  dared  to  make 
love  to  her,  and  then  pick  up  with  any  one  else,  she  would 
take  the  first  lord  that  came  by  and  asked  her." 

**  And  r^htly  Miss  Heatherley  will  act  in  letting  such  rubbish 
ffo,  and  making  a  lady  of  herself,"  Wickham  finally  decides 
m  her  own  mind ;  and  then  she  is  pricked  in  her  conscience  by 
the  reflection  that  she  has  gone  over  the  border  in  telling  Mrs. 
Mellon  about  the  engagement  of  the  Marquis  of  Monkstown 
and  Miss  Heatherley. 

(^  But  getting  it  mentioned  settles  it !  "^  the  astute  Wickham 
says  to  herself,  in  the  same  spirit  whicn  induces  those  con- 
cerned very  often  to  publish  an  engagement  in  the  fashionable 
papers  before  the  oflFer  has  been  made.  ("Getting  it  mentioned 
settles  it;  and  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush, 
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say  I.  Her  ladyship  has  set  her  mind  on  Lord  Kenmaie  for 
Miss  Ethel,  but,  Lor !  if  Miss  Ethel 's  wise,  shell  make  herself 
happy  with  the  old  man,  and  be  a  marchioness  at  once.") 

Nevertheless,  wise  as  Wickham  feels  herself  to  be  in  her 
generation,  in  thus  having  made  a  ^  settling "  mention  of  the 
projected  match,  she  abstains  from  alluding  to  the  &ct  of 
naving  done  so,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  which  she  pre- 
sently unfolds  to  her  mistress. 

Wickham's  report  of  her  mission  is  sufficiently  encouraging 
to  confirm  Lady  St.  Just  in  her  intention  of  taking  Ethd  to 
The  Uplands  to  be  cured  of  her  infatuation  for  the  country- 
doctor,  by  the  sight  of  the  country-doctor's  present  enslaver. 
Accordingly,  the  day  after  Wickham's  visit,  Mrs.  Mellon  is 
shaken  to  the  centre  of  her  being,  by  the  sight  of  her  lady- 
ship's own  landau  drawing  up  at  The  Uplands  entrance.  For 
though  visits  from  her  ladyship  are  not  of  rare  occurrence, 
thev  always  seemed  to  take  Mrs.  Mellon  unawares,  robbing  her 
of  her  composure  and  her  breath,  and  bringing  vividly  before 
her  mental  vision,  in  a  flash  that  makes  her  feel  as  if  she  were 
struck  by  lightning,  all  the  weak  places  in  the  arrangements 
and  management  of  the  feirm  of  which  she  is  the  mistress. 

But  to-day  reassuring  smiles  play  upon  Lady  St.  Just's  fece, 
and  Mrs.  Mellon  has  only  time  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
panes  in  the  dairy  window  is  broken,  and  the  oak  parlour  (which 
her  ladyship  always  wants  to  have  shown  to  her  friends)  is 
redolent  of  the  fumes  of  some  black  polishing-varnish,  with 
which  Miss  Somerset  has  been  converting  plain  deal  chafrs  into 
ebony,  before  the  key-note  of  perfect  harmony  is  struck  in  the 
following  words : 

"  Your  place  is  in  its  usual  perfect  order.  I  see  that  at  a 
glance,  Mrs.  Mellon.  Miss  Heatherley — this  young  lady  with 
me — is  something  of  an  artist,  and  I  have  got  her  to  promise  to 
make  me  a  sketch  of  your  oak-panelled  parlour.  Would  it  be 
inconvenient  for  you  to  let  her  see  it  to-day  ?  " 

Again  the  sensation  of  being  struck  by  lightning,  which 
irraoiates  everything  that  had  better  for  the  time  be  kept  in 
darkness,  assails  Mrs.  Mellon.  How  shall  she  dare  to  take  her 
ladyship  into  a  room  that  smells  strongly  of  ebonising-vamish, 
and  that  is  being  turned  upside-down  by  a  young  lady  who  has 
marred  her  faultless  beauty  in  Mrs.  Mellon's  eyes  for  the  time, 
through  having  arrayed  herself  in  a  neat,  workmanlike  suit  that 
**  really  might  almost  be  worn  by  a  boy."  How  shall  she  dare  to 
take  Lady  St.  Just  into  such  a  head-centre  of  confusion  as  this 
oak  parlour  now  represents  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  shall  she 
dare  to  refuse  her  (Lady  St.  Just)  admission?  ("And  how  will 
Miss  Somerset  take  it.*^  This  thought  is  the  sharpest  dagger- 
thrust  of  all,  for  sweet  Lily  Somerset  has  obtained  unlimited 
sway   over  Mrs.  Mellon's    unsophisticated   mind,  and  the  good 
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TTOxnan  is  astonished  herself  that  not  one  of  her  own  kith  and  kin 
lias  the  power,  to  wonnd  or  heal  her,  that  is  vested  in  her  lovely 
young  lady-lodger. 

However,  on  this  occasion,  Mrs.  Mellon  finds  a  way  ont  of  the 
maze  of  her  uncertitnde  made  for  her  &ltering  feet  by  3Iis8 
Somerset  herself. 

For  Lily,  having  seen  that  Lady  St.  Just's  companion  is  none 
other  than  that  other  one  whom  she  (Lily)  cannot  oust  firom 
Walter's  heart,  in  spite  of  all  the  badlv-authenticated  stories  of 
fickleness  and  fieJseness  with  which  she  has  assiduously  plied  him, 
longs  to  meet  Ethel  at  close  quarters. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you're  going  to  let  Mrs. 
Mellon  show  Lady  St.  Just  and  that  girl  into  tms  room,  for  them 
to  stare  round  and  behave  as  if  we  were  part  of  the  fiimiture," 
Miss  GiflFord  pouts,  when  Lily  tells  her  that  she  has  given  Mrs. 
Mellon  permission  to  show  the  oak  parlour,  as  usual. 

**  They  won't  look  upon  me  as  *  mere  furniture,' "  Lily  laughs. 
"  Don't  be  afiraid,  Mabel.  If  either  Miss  Heatherley  or  I  are  to 
be  discomfited  tonday,  it  won't  be — ^me ! " 

**  Youll  not  let  yourself  down  by  seeming  to  know  anything 
about  her,  Lily?" 

^I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  I  shall  do,  or  what  I  shall 
leave  undone,  for  I  don't  know  myself,  yet.  I  only  know  that 
Walter  has  promised  to  come  here  this  afternoon !  I  only  want 
to  show  him  that  I  don't  wish  to  avert  a  meeting  between  him 
and  his — real — ^love  ! " 

"  Oh  !  Lily !  Why  do  you  call  her  that,  the  treacherous,  false 
creature;  marrying  an  old  man  because  he's  a  marquis,  and  has 
money,  after  carrying  on  with  Walter  till  the  dear  boy  was  so 
won  by  her  that  it  seems  cruel  to  be  glad  that  she  has  deserted 
him;  and  now  that  everything  seems  so  pleasant  and  right 
between  you  and  Walter ;  now  that  the  real,  good  love  for  you 
is  reasserting  itself  so  sensibly,  it's  hard,  it's  more  than  hard, 
that  you  should  give  a  helping-hand  to  his  meeting  with  her 
again." 

"May  I  venture  to  remind  you  that  I  understand  Walter 
better  than  you  do,"  Lily  says,  in  reply  to  this.  "When  he 
knows  that  she  is  engaged  to  another  man,  wild  horses  won't  get 
him  to  go  near  her  with  a  word  or  a  look  of  love.  Walter  is  a 
very  honourable  man,  and  in  his  honourableness  he  can  be  very 
cruel.  I  mean  him  to  be  cruel  to  Miss  Heatherley  if  he  meets 
her  here  to-day." 

With  this  Lily  closes  her  lips  and  the  subject,  and  resumes  her 
occupation  of  ebonising  her  chair,  while  Mabel  GiflFord  fidgets 
about  the  room,  fretting  her  soul  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

Presently  she  pauses  in  her  purposeless  ramble ;  her  ears  are 
quick  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  the  coming  struggle. 
"  I  hear  Walter's  horse  trotting  round  to  the  stable ;    he'll  be 
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here  in  a  minute ;  do  let  me  send  word  to  Urs.  Mellon  that  ifeVe 
e^igaged,  and  caa't.  have  those  ladi^  in  bejre?" 

^  I  have  said  those  ladies  are  to  come,"  Lily  says^  qyinguig 
to  her  feet,  with  the.  l^ht.of  defiant  ejcrittfiaentillnmiTiating  her 
Uc^  and  the  thrill  of  Uie  same  feeling  imparfing  an  additional 
air  of  force  and  grace  to  her  figure. 

**  Will  yon  ke^]^ — won't  yon  change  that  dress  ?  "  Miss  Gifihord 
suggests,  casting  a  glance  of  timorous  disapprpval  at  the  boy's 
blouse,  and  the  extremely  short  and  tight  skirt,  which  leaTes 
Ifily's  pretty  feet  and  ankles  fiilly  expoo^. 

"  No  !  Why  should  I :  my  d]^e^s  suits  my  work." 

^  It  may  s^ike  them  as  being  rather  mas<»xline,"-  Mabel  says, 
hesitatingly,  then  the  moment  for  either  admonition  or  appeal  is 
past,  for  there  comes  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Mellon's  voice 
is  heard  requesting  permission  for  ^<  the  ladies  "  to  enter. 

"Come  in,"  Lily  says,  in  a  voice  that  rings  like  a  silver  bell, 
and  Lady  St.  Just  marches  in  with  so  martial  a  mien,  that  Mabel 
involuntarily  shrinks  into  obscurity,  in  the  shade  of  the  higtkest 
piece  of  furniture,  while  Lily  advances  wiUi  a  dazzling  smile, 
that  makes  Ethel  think  of  the  electric  light,  "or  burning  day- 
light," and  courteously  offers  the  room  for  their  inspecticm. 

It  is  in  vain  that  Mabel  offers  up  a  piteous  prayer  for  ber 
brother*jB  prolonged  absence.  Even  now,  while  Lily  is  doing  the 
honours  of  the  old  oak  parlour,  pointing  out  the  beauty  of  the 
folded-linen-pattem  carving  on  the  panels,  and  the  perfcJjtly  piro- 
portioned  grace  of  the  arch  over  the  fire-place,  Walter  walks 
unconcernedly  into  the  room,  and  stops  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

Lady  St.  Just  has  been  anticipating  both  amusement  and 
benefit  from  this  meeting  for  which  she  has  schemed  so  artlessly. 
The  amusement  is  to  be  ber  portion,  the  benefit,  EU^l's  eventu- 
ally !  But  this  ! — this  arrival  of  Mr.  Gifford's,  is  altogether  more 
than  she  bargained  for  when  negociating  theaflto  with  Fate  and 
Chance. 

There  is  a  moment's  pause,  during  w;]bich  Ethel  rapidly  puts 
everything  she  has  heard  respecting  Walter,  and  Walter's  sister's 
fideiul  together.  These  ladies  whom  I^ady  St.  Just  has  entia{^>ed 
her  into  intruding  upon,  are  that  sister  and  hex  firiend,  of  course  ? 
And  oh !  not  for  na&  an  instant  does  Ethel  doubt  that  the  lovely, 
star-like  g^l,  with  the  clear,  silvery  voice,  to  whom  shy  Ethel 
listened  a  minute,  ago^  with  appreciative  pleasure^  is  the  fiiend! 

During  that  moment's  pause,  too,  Mabel  totteringly  emerges 
fi-om  the  shadow  of  the  old  buffet,  and  begins  to  try  and  tell 
her  brother,  that  she  "  cannot  help,"  something  or  other  which 
she  does  not  clearly,  define,  while  lily  leans  ner  arms  on  the 
back  of  a  high  chair,  and  gazes  over  it  at  the  group,  trying 
to  still  the  horrible  thumping  at  her  heart,  with  the  thought 
of  what  an  effective  picture  she  w^l  paint  some  day  of  uds 
scene,  firom  her  point  of  view! 
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The momentatrpAtlse  bf  pafai,  joy,  f^ar,  dbtibt, titter  petpl^fxitj 
on  the  part  of  lvalt6r  Giffbrd  eomes  to  ati  end.  With  Mb 
ctwtomary  firm;  decided  W«p,  his  ovhi  old,  hcynest,  honesty-coih- 
pelllBg  dinile,  he  gbes  '«tmight  tb  Ethel  shd  takesh^r  hand,  and 


Ethel !  Ateybti  as  glad  tb  see  nie  Ids  I  am  to  see  ^u  again  ?  ^ 

^*  I  am  as  rfail  as  i  dare  to  be,**  Ethel  isafys,  letetvilig  her  hand 
iti  -his  as  ttie  «peato,  Without  ia  ^thought  of  Lady  St  Judfs 
probabte  Wrath*;  bf  lovely 'Idly ;  'br,'ilideed,  of  any  btie  Or  kriythiiKr 
Birre  her  bdibite  bondage  tb  the  Sfarqtds  of  Monkitbwn,  thft)iiijh 
her  mbthi^r's  foBj ! 

«<  My  dear  fithel,'"Lady  St.  Justpnts  in,  BWbb|)itig  ttpbti  ihe 
unhappy  tjiair,  Vho  are  gtbping  about  in  the  dim  l^ht  of  mutual 
inisundemandiiig,  "  will  you  have  a  little  cbnsid^ratibH  for  *nae 
in  my  position  of  outsider,  and  introduce  die  to  this  -getitleiiian 
whom  you  seem  to  know  Sblvell  ?  ** 

"Mr.'Qiflford— Lady  St.  Just,**  Ethel  6ays,  hedtatfaigly,  for  she  • 
knows  that  the  introduction  is  metely  one  to  an  unpleasantness 
for  Walter. 

"  This  utiexpected  pleasure  is,  indeed,  great,**  the  old  lady  stys, 
ill  the  sua^^est  accents  she  can  cbmmaud.  "I  'have  heard  much 
(and  much  that  is  fitvodtable,  allow  me  to  add)  bf  Mr.  QiflFord ; 
to  meet  him  How  for  the  first  tiilie  ill  the  pi^esence  of  Miss 
Somerset,  is  to  me  a  dbuble  pleadtire ;  but  We  mudt  remember 
that  Mr.  GHfford*s  time  Is  'pteciOus,  and  We  inttst  not  interfere 
with  his  intended  di^sal  bf  it." 

She  looks  round  the  circle  with  a  general  smile,  that  seems 
to  demand  their  approbation  of  her  sentiment,  and  of  the  keen 
appreciation  she  has  of  the  little  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
What  "  a  well-bred,  kind-hearted  old  lady,**  Miss  GiflFord  thinks 
her,  to  be  sure;  for  all  these  delicately-garbed  allusions  to  an 
**  understanding,"  at  least,  between  Walter  and  Lily,  falls  harmoni- 
ously on  his  sister's  ears.  What  a  dunder-headed,  old  diplomat 
Lily  thinks  her,  but  she  thinks  it  tolerantly,  for — indiflFerently  as 
she  is  doing  it — Lady  St.  Just  is  playinff  Lily's  game.  What  "  a 
malignant  old  witch,"  Walter  thinks  ner,  for  he  knows  that 
though  she  is  firing  at  random,  that  her  shot  goes  very  near  the 
bull's  eye,  when  she  implies  that  he  belongs  to  Lily  now. 

As  for  Ethel,  no  thought  of  Lily  disturbs  her  mind  !  Her  one 
feeling  is  that  she  only  is  to  blame  for  whatever  may  be  that  is 
wiong.  She  has  been  impetuous ;  she  has  been  silly  in  renouncing 
Walter;  and  she  has  been  wicked  in  allowing  herself  to  be 
engaged  to  an  old  man  for  whom  she  has  neither  love  nor  req>ect, 
now  that  he  has  degraded  himself  by  seeking  to  make  such  an 
incongruous  alliance.  There  is  pleasure,  there  is  pathos,  there 
is  pleading,  there  is  pain  in  the  face  that  is  upturned  to  Walter's, 
and  all  these  feelings  find  expression  in  the  words — 

"  Oh !  Walter,  how  I  wish  there  was  no  one  to  order  us  away 
firom  each  other ! "  Dig..^,  by  Google 
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At  this,  lissom  Lily  draws  herself  up  to  the  utmost  of  her  fi&ir 
stature,  and  smiles  ^  like  an  angel,"  Mabel  Gifford  thinks ;  but 
Walter  knows  that  the  smile  is  a  challenge  for  him  to  declare 
himself  on  her  side !  Now  1 — ^without  delay,  if  he  ever  means  to 
do  so. 

And  he  knows  farther  that  she  is  justified  in  thus  challenging 
him  to  be  outspoken  now,  though  he  has  been  justified  to  him- 
self for.  not  having  been  so  before.  For  since  that  matter  of  her 
buying  the  practice,  and  then  forgiving  him  sweetly,  as  she  did, 
for  not  accepting  the  great  gift  her  love  and  generosity  would 
have  given  him,  Walter  Gifford  has  let  himself  lapse  into  the 
old  habit  of  liking  Lily  more  than  a  little,  and  showing  that 
liking  in  a  manner  that  a  woman  can  only  construe  in  one  way. 

He  owes  it  to  Lily  now  to  say  something  that  shall  show 
Ethel  Heatherley  that  her  claims  are  superseded ! 

For  one  miserable  moment  he  hesitates,  then,  as  he  is  about 
to  say  something  that  shall  show  Ethel  that  he  loves  her  still, 
though  honour  forces  him  to  leave  the  decision  of  hi^  &te 
in  Auss  Somerset's  hands,  Lady  St.  Just  plays  the  strongest  card 
in  her  hand,  obnoxious  as  the  necessity  for  doing  so  is  to  her. 

"  I  am  afinaid  I  must  order  you  away  now,  dear  Ethel.  Lord 
Monkstown  is  leaving  a  very  precious  charge  in  my  hands  in  the 
person  of  you,  his  promised  wife,  and  I  must  show  myself  worthy 
of  his  confidence  by  taking  you  home  before  it  gets  dark,  and 
the  night-air  dangerous ;  as  a  medical  man  I  am  sure  Mr.  Gifford 
will  agree  with  me,"  her  ladyship  says,  with  a  snarling  smile. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   "UNION  JACK;" 
OR,  ''ST.  GEORGE  FOR  MERRY  ENGLAND!'' 


In  a  stirring    ballad,  written   not    many  years    ago,   Campbell 

declares  that — 

*'  The  meteor  flag  of  England 
Shall  yet  terrific  bum; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 
And  the  star  of  peace  return." 

We  must  make  every  allowance  for  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a 
poet  who  sings,  and  remember  that  in  these  latter  days  the  flag 
nas  burnt  wim  no  very  fierce  or  terrifying  flame.  It  may  not  b^ 
amiss  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  considering  what  the  "  meteor  flag  " 
is,  and  remind  Englishmen  what  it  represents. 

The  name  "Union  Jack"  is  a  little  history  in  itself.  "Union" 
relates  to  the  joining,  under  one  crown,  of  England  and  Scotland, 
in  1603 ;  and  to  the  subsequent  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
with  Ireland,  in  1801.  "Jack"  stands  for  the  jacque,  or  demi- 
jacket,  a  quilted  frock-coat  made  generally  of  leather,  and  worn 
centuries  ago.  Beaching  to  the  knees,  it  was  an  imgainly  gar- 
ment enough,  and  survives  in  the  surcoats  of  the  warders  of 
the  Tower,  for  their  latest  and  most  hideous  uniform.  With 
its  original  introduction  the  English  are  credited.  In  an  early 
French  author  we  read: 

"C'6toit  un  pourpoint  de  chamois 
Pare!  de  boure  sur  et  sous 
Un  grand  yilain  Jacque  d'Anglois 
Qui  luj  pendoit  jusqu'auz  genous."  * 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  "Union  Jack  "is  the  cross  of  St. 
George,  the  &miliar  red  cross,  shown  upon  a  white  ground. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  when  or  how  this  cross  first 
became  associated  with  the  name  of  him  who  has  so  long 
been  the  tutelar  Saint  of  England.  No  one  has  yet  succeeded 
in  separating  fact  from  fiction  in  the  legends  that  come  down  to 
us  concerning  the  history  of  Saint  George.  Gibbon,  and  others 
with  him,  identifies  the  Saint  with  George  of  Cappadocia — whom 
Ammianus,  of  ancient  writers,  is  alone  in  stating  to  have  .been 
bom  in  a  fuller^s  shop  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia — well-known  as  the 
chosen  champion  of  the  Arians,  who  appointed  him  as  successor 
of   Athanasius,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  for  the  period  356-361 

»  Coquillart.    See  also  ''Jakke  of  Defence  "  in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  ii. 
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A.D,  This  individual  signalised  himself  by  a  disreputable  life 
^the  least  of  his  offences  being  the  gain  of  illegitimate  profits 
rrom  a  contract  for  supplying  bacon  to  the  imperial  troops) ;  he 
was  an  implacable  foe  to  Christian  and  Pagan  alike ;  imtil,  upon 
the  accession  of  Julian,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  soon 
afterwards  killed,  the  people  flinging  his  mangled  remains  into 
the  sea. 

In  the  twenty-thiid  chapter  of  his  great  work  Gibbon  sums 
up  his  merits  thus; — "The  odious  str^iger  ....  assumed  the 
mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  Christian  hero,  and   the    in- 
famous  George  of    Cappadocia  has  been  transformed  into    the 
renowned  Samt  George    of   England,    the    patron  of   arms,     of 
chivalry    and    of    the    garter.'*      But    other    authors,    notably 
Heylin  and  Milner,^  maintain  that  the  Saint  George  of    the 
Eastern    Church    was   a   real,  though   totally   different    person. 
Tradition  speaks  of   a  Christian  soldier,  holding  high  conuoand 
under    DiocletiaQ,    who    when   that   sovereign   first   manifested 
animosity  against    the    Christian   faith,  remonstrated    with    his 
royal    master,   and,  finally,   his    representations  proving   oT   no 
a^^,  resigned  his  commission.    He  was  subsequently  arrested, 
put   to   torture,  and  beheaded  at  Nicomedia,  on  the  23rd  day 
of  April,  303  A.D.    He    was    the  holy    soldier    who,    as    is    set 
forth    at  length   in  the  Golden  Legend^  rescued   the  princess 
Saba  and  the  Lybians  of  Sylene  &om  the  Dragon,  making  it 
to  follow  her,  led    by    her    girdle,  "as   it  had  been  a    meek 
beest    and    debonayre."     We    must    read    this    tale   as  l^eing 
an  allegorical    accoimt  of  his  contests  with    the  Pagan  perse- 
cutors at  a  time  which  is  known  as  the  era  of  martyrs.    X.et 
the  stories  that  have  arisen  round  the  lives  of  these  two  martyrs 
be  worth  what  they  mav  as  matters  of  authenticity,  it  is  at 
any  rate  certain  that  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
agreed  in  the  canonisation  of  a  Saint  George,  be  he  of  Cappa- 
docia   or    elsewhere,  and    in  regarding  him,  bom  the  earliest 
times,    as    the    chief   patron   of    all    warriors,    and    especially 
Christian  soldiers.    In  this  character  he    was  honoured  as  faat 
back    as    the    sixth    century,    in    Palestine,    in    Armenia,    at 
Rome,  and  at  Treves,  in  what  is  now  the  country  of  Franca. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  Crusaders,  ascribing  their  .^ood  fortune 
at  the    siege    of  Antioch,  under   Gxxlfirey   de  Bouulon,  to    the 
Saint's   intercession,    had  returned  to  England   firom  the  Holy 
War,  that   the  religious  honours    paid   to    him    reached   their 
full  development.    The  Knights  Templars— orimnaUy  instituted 
about  the  year  1117,  by  the  two  Cnisaders,  Hugh  de  Payens 
and    Godfrey    de    St.    Cteaer,    or   Ondamare,  joined    by    seven 
others,  under  the  style  of  Patiperes   Oorwrmtiticmes    Ckristi    et 

1  See  the  former*8  HiUory  of  that  viogt  famous  8a^  and  Botddur  of  Ckritt  Jems, 
4'e.  (lesi) :  and  the  hrtter's  Enqwry  into  the  Exisimoe  and  Oharaeter  €f  Bmnt  Georye, 
Patron  of  England  (179S), 
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T&rnpU  Selomonia — bad  adopted  in  the  *fellowing  year  the 
designation  of  Knights  of  the  Temple.  Dogdide  records,  in 
his  Manaeticanj  how  they  were  linen  coifis,  with  close  red 
c^ps,  armour  of  twisted  mail, 'and  aboTe  this  a  white  habit, 
havio^  in  its  fir<Mit,  over  the  left  breast,  an  embroidered  red 
i^roes.     -Spenser  commMnorates   this  in    his    F^ierye   Qae&na^ 

**  And  on  his  breasts  a  bloodie'erosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  6f  his  djinge  Lorde." 

At  the  Colmcil  of  Oxford,  1222,  the  feast  of  St.  Geoi^e,  held  on 

the  23rd  of  April,  the  day  of  his  martyrdom,  was  ccmmianded  to 

be  kept  as  a  national  festival.     Under  his  name  and  ensign.  King 

Edwwl  III.  founded  the  most  noble,  and  cme  of  the  most  ancient, 

orders  of  knighthood  in  Emt^.    It  is  highly  probable  that  fr<»n 

the  days  of  the  Crusades  the  red '  cross  had  received  the  title  of 

"  Saint  George  ^ — ^the  ancient  battle-cry  of  the  English.     ShaJte- 

speare — no  mean  archaeologist— 'in  his  Richwrd  the  Thirds  msk&R 

Richmond  conclude  his  adc&ess  to  his  forces  with — 

"  Sound,  dnmiA  and  tnunpets,  boldly  aad  cheerfnll j ; 
Ckxl  and  Saint  (George  !   Bichmond  and  rictorj  1 " 

and  the  king,  on  leamii^  of  Stanley's  defection  in  the  field,  to 
exclaim — 

*'  Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes ; 
Our  ancient  word  Af  courage,  fair  Saint  Geor;gpe, 
Inspii^e  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons ! 
Upon  them  !** 

In  the  tenth  year  of  King  Henry  Vni.  the  Irish  were  Required  t6 
exchange  their  war-cry  of  "Aboo!"  for  that  of  "Saint  George  1" 
There  is  a  similar  injunction  to  the  English  in  an  ancient  Article 
of  War,  quoted  in  Nare's  Glossary. 

On  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  King  Bichard  II.,  in  1386,  an 
Ordinance  of  War  prescribed  "  that  everi  man  of  what  estate 
condicion  or  nation  they  (sic)  be  of  so  that  he  be  of  our  partie 
here  a  figure  of  the  armes  of  Saint  George,  large,  bothe  before 
and  behvnde  upon  paryll  that  if  he  be  slayne  or  wounded  to  deth 
he  that  nath  so  doon  to  hym  shall  not  be  putte  to  deth  in  default 
of  the  crosse  that  he  lacketh.  And  that  non  enemy  do  here  the 
same  token  or  crosse  of  Saint  George  notwithstanding  if  he  be 
prisoner  upon  payne  of  deth."  Kin^  Heniy  V.  promulgated  a 
like  ordinance  for  the  government  of  his  army  in  France.  In  a 
MS.,  now  at  Heralds'  College,  being  the  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  to  the  conductor  of  the  "  waward  "  of  an  ajmy  raised  in 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,»  there  is 
an  ordinance  iot  the  clothing  of  the  soldiers.  Its  contents  are 
curious,  and  equally  so  is  the  spelling.  The  same  book  contains 
)Ei  proclamation,  signed  "  J.  Hertford  " — "  My  lord  lieutenant  doth 
further  straightly  charge  and  command  that  no  man  of  the  army 

^  It  is  marked  W.S.  Instruction*  for  the  setting  out  of  the  men,  j-c    FoL  24a 
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nor  any  other  resortinge  to  the  same  be  he  soldier  victualler 
or  other  do  presume  after  this  proclamation  to  come  within  the 
circuit  or  presynckte  of  this  campe  onless  he  have  a  red  croese 
sew'd  upon  his  uppermost  garment  upon  payne  of  fifteen  dayes* 
imprisonment" — wd  so  on.  In  the  48th  Article  of  the  "  Statutes 
and  Ordinances  of  War,"  of  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  rei^n  of 
King  Heniy  VIII.,  is  a  declaration  of  immunity  for  those  tliat 
wound  or  slay  any  of  "  The  Kinge's  partie  and  hoste"  who  **go  in 
hostjmge  or  battayle  "  without  bearing  "  a  cross  of  Saynte  George 
sufficient  and  large."  This  proclamation,  however,  announces 
that  this  immunity  firom  consequences  shall  not  extend  to  any  one 
who  slays  "a  bishop  or  officer  of  arms." 

The  earliest  mention  I  find  of  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew — the 
white  diagonal  (saltire)  cross  upon  a  blue  ground — as  a  national 
military  badge,  is  of  the  year  1383,  when  the  Scotch  and  French 
auxiliaries  were  required  to  wear  it  on  their  jackets,  before  and 
behind.  On  the  28th  day  of  July,  1707,  the  St.  George's  and  St. 
Andrew's  crosses,  combined,  were  proclaimed  as  constituting  the 
national  flag  of  Great  Britain.  This,  the  first  **  Union  "  had  been 
introduced  in  1606,  three  years  after  King  James  I.  ascended  the 
throne  of  England  and  Scotland.  Up  to  mat  time  our  navy  had 
borne  the  St.  George's  cross,  upon  a  white  field,  alone,  as  the 
national  ensign.  The  flag  now  prescribed  would,  in  heraldic 
language,  be  described  as  follows:  azure  a  saltire  argent  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  gules,  edged  of  the  second.  It  appears  in  my 
diagram  No.  I.    The  white  border  of  the  St.  George's  cross  not 


.^f 


only  preserves  its  old  white  ground,  but  obviates  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  solecism — to  a  herald — of  placing  colour  upon 
colour,  red  upon  blue. 

Upon  the  legislative  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  in  1801, 
the  red  cross  ^saltire)  upon  a  white  ground,  of  St.  Patrick,  was 
incorporated  with  the  then  Union  Jack.  But  since  the  red  cross 
of  St.  Patrick  is  in  width  equal  to  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew, 
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it  would,  if  represented  in  its  entirety,  obscure  the  latter.  The 
diflSculty  is  met  by  the  process  of  counterchargmfi^ — as  it  is 
termed  in  heraldry — ^the  white  and  red  crosses.  The  eflfect  is 
shown  in  my  diagram  No.  2.     It  should  be  carefully  noticed  that 


^/TZ, 


(owing  to  the  flag  being  longer  than  it  is  wide)  the  red  cross 
saltire  does  not  meet  the  St.  George's  cross  in  an  exactly  diagonal 
direction.  In  has,  in  fact,  in  the  two  cantons  next  to  the  staff,  an 
upper  border  of  white  three  times  as  wide  as  its  lower  border  of 
that  colour;  and  is  in  itself  one-half  the  width  of  its  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  St.  Andrew's  wider  cross.  The  relative 
positionsjare  reversed  in  the  two  cantons  further  from  the  staff. 
The  St.  George's  cross  should  be  one-fifth  of  the  width  of  the 
flag,  with  a  fimbriated  border  one-third  oif  its  own  width ;  the  St. 
Patrick's  cross  equal  to  the  white  border  of  that  of  St.  George. 
The  St.  Andrew's  cross  should  be  equal,  in  its  wider  part,  to  one- 
half  of  St.  George's,  and  in  its  narrower  part  to  one-half  of  St. 
Patrick's.  The  whole  flag  in  length  should  be  twice  its  width. 
Neglect  of  these  rules,  and  they  are  frequently  disregarded, 
results  in  many  false  Union  Jacks,  of  which  only  tne  skilled  eye 
can  detect  the  mistake.  In  the  wars  of  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  such  French  and  other  vessels  as  wished  to  pass  for 
British  would  hoist  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  British  colours. 
But  copying  our  flag  imperfectly  they  did  not  elude  the  vigilance 
of  our  tars,  and  suffered  accordingly.  Even  on  our  bronze 
imperiarcoinage'the  Union  Jack  is  most  incorrectly  drawn  in  the 
shield    upon  which  Britannia  is  so  uncomfortably  seated.^      Of 

1  The  figure  of  Britannia  first  appears  on  the  copper  coinage  for  the  year  1667. 
In  his  diary  for  the  25th  February,  9uh  anno,  Pepys  writes : — "  At  my  ^goldsmith's 
did  observe  the  King's  [Charles  II.]  new  medall,  where,  in  little,  there  is  Mistress 
Stewart's  face,  as  well  done  as  ever  I  saw  anything  in  my  whole  life,  I  think ;  and 
ft  pretty  thing  it  is,  that  he  should  choose  ner  face  to  represent  Britannia  by." 
The  engraver  to  whom  the  beautiful  Stewart  (afterwards  Duchess  of  Richmond)  sat, 
was  Phillip  Roetier.  The  effigies  of  Britannia  on  the  modem  penny,  etc.,  waa 
designed  in  1825,  by  W.  Wyon,  from,  it  is  said,  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 
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the  rank  of  Admiral  there  are  three  degrees,  distinguished  by  a 
flag — ^whenee  the  terms  **&igHjffieer  **  and  ** flag"  ^or  Admiral-^ 
at  the  main,  fere,  er  miten  top-gaUant-mast^head,  aeoordingtb 
the  rank  of  admiral,  vieiB-admiral,  or  tear^admEirBL  These  nmki, 
again,  were  formerly  subdivided  according  to  their  colour  of 
**  red,**  "  white,**  or  "  blue  ** — thus  making  nine  classes  or  grades 
in  all.  A  vulgar  tradition  exists  that  there  never  had  been,  save 
inpoeae^  any  Admiral  of  the  Bed  since  the  Dutch  lowered  oor 
supremacy  at  sea.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Bed  Ensign,  which  had 
been  laid  aside  for  many  years,  was  revived  in  November,  1805, 
at  the  promotions  consequent  npoa  Nelson's  last  victory.  Admirals 
of  the  Bed  carried,  at  the  mast-head,  a  red  ensign,  bearing  a  red 
flag  with  a  Union  in  the  upper  canton  next  to  the  staff;  the 
Blue  division  carried  a  similar  blue  ensign ;  Admirals  of  the 
White  carried  a  St.  George's  cross  on  a  white  field  with  a  Union 
in  the  upper  canton  next  to  the  staff.  By  an  Order  in  CJouncil  of 
1864,  the  subsidiary  divisions  of  Bed,  White,  and  Blue  Admirals 
were  abolished.  The  only  flag  now  hoisted  by  our  ships  of 
war,  that  is  to  say  as  a  national  flag,  is  the  wmte  St.  George's 
Ensign — as  handsome  a  flag  as  any  on  the  high  seas,  though 
wanUng  in  tht  simplicity  of  the  -Dutch  or  Spfenish  ens^ns'; 
and  Admirals  cilrry  this  lit  the  fore,  main,  or  mlAen  acooiding 
to  their  several  degrees.  An  Admiral  of  the  Fl6^  the  highest 
oflBcer  under  the  Admiralty,  has  the  proud  distin(ition  of  hoiSdng, 
whto  "he  serves  afloat,  the  Union  Jack  at  the  mkiii.  .  It  w® 
thus  carried  by  Lord  Howe  On  the  **  glorious  'Pirdt  6{  June." 
At  that  time  the  Union  Jack  was  iHsdribid  with  tile  Irords,  "  For 
the  Protestant  Beligion,  and  FOr  the  Liberty  <tf  England." 
Ships  of  war  when  in  icommission  fly— ^as  the  phrase  is — at  tte 
main,  a  white  pendant  having  k  St.  George's  dross  next  to  the 
staff.  The  mercantile  marine  fly  a  red  ensigli  tit  ^he  peak»; 
and  their  Union  is  'marked  by  a  wide  white  border.  Captatins 
of  the  Boyal  !Naval  Beserve  are  allowed  to  fly  ti  blue  ensign 
provided  a  certain  portion  of  their  crews  are  in  the  reserve  i^ 
well.  Boyal  Yacht  Clubs  'fly  a  bltie  ensign :  the  White  ensign  is 
granted,  as  an  exceptaonttl  privilege,  to  the  vefls^s  of  thfe  Boyal 
Yacht  Squadron.  The  blue  ensign,  with  a  crown  toyal  in  the  fieW, 
is  the  flag  of  H.  M's.  Customs. 

Each  battalion  of  Infaiitiy  of  the  Line  has  two  colours — both  of 
silk — three  feet  nine  indhes  long  by  three  feet  Wide,  exclusive  <rf 
the  fringe ;  on  a  pike,  topped  by  the  Boyal  crest  (the  croim 
surmounted  by  a  Hon),  nine  feet  ten  incnes  in  length.  THe 
Boyal,  or  First,  Colour  consists  of  the  Great  Union,  havmg  in  the 
centre  an  Imperial  crown,  with  the  numbcir  of  the  r^ment  fk 
gold  Boman  characters.  The  Eegimental,  or  Second,  "Colornr  is  df 
the  colour  of  the  fitcinffs  of  the  regiment,  with  a  Union  in  the 
upper  canton  next  to  the  pike,  except  in  those  r^^entb  wlridi 
are  faced  with  red,  white,  or  black.     Li  those  having  red  or  white 
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fftcdngs,  tli^,  Sc^cond  Colour^  is  the  white  Si»  Geoige's  E^[i6ign« 
Regiments  wil^  blac^  facing^,  hav^^  foiT;  Secoa<^  Colour  the  St. 
George's  cross  with  a  Union  in  the  upper  canton,  the  three  otber> 
cantons  being  Uadk;.  This  last  arrangem^t  involves  the  mistake 
I^  have  abrefaudy.  spoken  of*— the  placing  of  colour  upon  colour. 
Second  Co1oi:m:8  bear  regimental  titles,  devices,  distinctions, 
mottoes,  and  badges.  Second  battalions  carry  the  same  colours 
as  their  several  First  battalions,  with  the  addition  of  "  11.  Batt.  ^ 
The  60th  Rifles  and  Rifle  Brigade  carry  no  colours.  Many  of 
these  cherished  differences  must  now  gradually  disappear,  since  our 
Infantry  with  the  exception  of  "  Royal,**  or  "  King's  "  and  "  Queen's  " 
regiments,  are  henceforth  to  adopt  universal  facings  of  white, 
yeuow,  or  green,  according  to  whether  they  are  EngUsh  and  Welsh, 
Scotch,  or  Irish  corps,  respectively.  So,  also,  four  or  five  of  our 
existing  Line  regiments  will  lose  their  colours  altogether,  by 
conversion  into  Kifle  regiments.  The  Royal  or  First  Colours  of 
the  Brigade,  of  Guards  ar^  crimson,  bearing  the.  particular  devices, 
mottoes,  etc.,  peculiar  to  the  seven  battalions,  respectively.  The 
Colour  which  was.  "  trooped  "  at  the  celebration  of  Her  Majesty's 
birthday  on  the  Tilt-yard  parade.  Horse  Guards,  last  year,  was  the 
**  Queen's  Colour"  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
which  furnished  that  day's  guard  at  St.  James's  Palace.  It  was  of 
crimson,  with  the  royal  c^her  reversed  and  interlaced,  and  a  Union 
in  the  upper  canton  ;  it  bore  the  names  of  "  lonceUes,  Corunna, 
Barrosa,  Peninsula^  Waterloo,  Alma,  Inkeymann,  Sevastopol."  The 
Guards'  Regimental  Colours  consist  of  the  Great  Union,,  carrying, 
in  the  case  of  each  battalion,  one  of  the  ancient  badges  conferred 
by  Royal  authority  on  each  of  the  companies,  composing  such 
battalion,  the  badge  being  borne  in  turn  as  the  colours  are 
renewed.  The  "  Royal "  Company  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  have 
an  additional  standard,  of  crunson,  adorned  with  the  badges  of 
the  three  kingdoms  and  the  Royal  cypher,  presented  to  them  by 
King  William  IV.  The  74th  and  78Ui.  Regiments— both  High- 
landers— have,  special  standards,  confecr^  upon  them  by  the  then 
Governor-General  of  India  for  th^  pr^-epiinent  services  at  the 
victory  of  Assaye — the.  hardest  and  most  decisive  battle  ever 
fought  by  our  troops  in  India*  For  sojne  reason  or  other  the 
latter  discontinued  the,  use  of  their  extra^  standard  on  returning  to 
England.  Under  the  new  scheme  for  territorial  regiments  these 
two  regiments  have  become  the  Second  battalions  of  the  High- 
land Light  Infantry  and  the  Seaforth  Highlanders.  The  old 
66th— now,  the  Second  battalion  of  the  Berkshire  Biegiment — 
are.  the  first  corps  t«  have  received  new  colours  imder  the  present 
dispensation.  These  are  to  replace  those  that  were  lost  in  the 
late  A^hanistan  campaign:  but  will  not  be.  imperilled  again, 
as  they  will  no  more  be  taken  into  action;  whilst  the  old  cry 
of  **  Rally  on  the  Colours,"  which  has  often  had  a  magical  eflFect 
ere  now — ^and  notably  at  a   critical  juncture   at  the  battle   of 
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Inkermann — is,  with  many  other  beloved  traditions  of  our  army, 
relegated  into  the  pigeon-holes  and  pattern-rooms  of  the  War 
Office. 

[  should  add  that,  for  a  correct  representation  of  the  Union 
Jack,  which  I  carefully  reduce  to  scale,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Sir  Albert  W.  Woods,  F.S.A.,  Grarter  King-at-Anns. 

w.  £.    MTTJ.IKKN. 


THE  SONG  OF  HAEALT)  THE  HAEDY.^ 
(Freely  rendered  from  the  Icelaitdic.)  . 


When  round  Sicilian  shores  I  held. 

Stout  ship  and  stalwart  crew  were  mine, 
My  dragon,  by  strong  arms  impelled. 

Went  bounding  o'er  the  tumbling  brine. 
As  proudly  shall  she  bound  to  meet 
The  maid  whom  most  I  long  to  greet. 
With  ring  of  gold  beyond  the  sea 
The  Eussian  maiden  waits  for  me. 

Stem  was  the  strife  on  Vaerdal's  slope. 

Few  were  our  numbers — one  to  ten — 
When  vainly  we  essayed  to  cope 

With  Drontheim's  stubborn  fiffhting-men. 
Forced  from  my  king  in  battle  slain, 
I've  wandered  far  by  land  and  main. 
With  ring  of  gold  beyond  the  sea 
The  Russian  maiden  waits  for  me. 


»  Harald  the  Hardy  was  half-brother  to  St.  Olaf.  When  only  fifteen  he  waa  cut 
down  in  the  battle  of  Stiklestad  in  Vserdal,  where  that  king  was  slain.  Carried 
from  the  field  by  a  faithful  follower,  he  found  refuge  with  king  Jarislief,  of  Russia, 
and  won  the  farour  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  "  Russian  Maiden  *'  of  the  poem. 
Afterwards,  entering  the  semce  of  the  Greek  emperors,  he  performed  a  series  of 
brilliant  exploits  as  general  of  their  mercenaries.  At  length,  being  unjustly  im- 
prisoned, he  made  his  escape,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  stormed  the 
imperial  palace,  and  retreated  to  his  ships.  As  he  sailed  northward,  to  claim  his 
Russian  bride  and  the  crown  of  Norway,  his  famous  song  was  composed.  His  inva- 
sion of  this  country,  and  his  fall  at  Stamford  Bridge  (1066)  are  matters  of  English 
history. 
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Loud  roared  to  heaven  the  tempest's  din, 

Sixteen  remained  of  all  my  crew, 
The  planks  gaped  wide,  the  tide  rushed  in ; 
We  baled  for  life — ^we  fought  it  through. 
As  then  for  life  I  toiled  amain. 
So  would  I  toil  her  love  to  gain. 

With  ring  of  gold  beyond  the  sea 
The  Russian  maiden  waits  for  me. 

Eight  crafts  are  mine — ^to  swim,  to  row. 

To  ride,  to  skate,  at  bowls  to  play. 
To  forge  the  iron,  to  bend  the  bow. 

To  set  an  army  in  array. 
I  love  them  all,  but  more  delight 
In  her  who  soon  shall  meet  my  sight. 
With  ring  of  gold  beyond  the  sea 
The  Russian  maiden  waits  for  me. 

Let  Micklegard's  wan  maids  recall 

To  what  wild  deeds  that  mom  awoke. 
When  to  their  inmost  palace  hall 

My  bands  with  flame  and  slaughter  broke. 
For  this  the  tongue  of  fame  shall  tell 
My  glory ;  may  it  please  her  well ! 
With  ring  of  gold  beyond  the  sea, 
The  Russian  maiden  waits  for  me. 

On  the  free  Uplands  I  was  bred, 

Where  lusty  bowmen  bend  the  yew : 
But  now  my  ship — ^the  landsman's  dread, — 
Ploughs  the  wide  fields  of  ocean  through. 
Far  has  it  been  my  lot  to  roam. 
But  now  I  seek  my  northern  home. 
With  ring  of  gold  beyond  the  sea. 
The  Russian  maiden  waits  for  me. 

F.  SCARLETT  POTTER. 
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Twilight^  I  love  thee  well ! 

Fair  twilight  mterposing 
Between  the  rush  and  sweU 

Of  daytime,  and  it ^  closiDg : — 
An  interval  wherein  the  mind 
yiay  jmnse  and  rest;  and  regtiogt 
find 

How  much  the  hour  can  tell. 
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Can  tell  of  careless  deed, 

Of  call  to  duty  slighted, 
Of  unassisted  need, 

Of  kindness  unrequited ! 
"Neath  daylight,  Time  too  swift  goes  by, 
And  we,  who  on  his  wings  must  fly. 

Were  weak  to  stay  his  speed. 

But  now  Time  seems  to  stop — 

To  stop,  as  though  in  kindness. 
That  we  awhile  may  drop 

The  bandage  of  our  blindness. 
And  look  to  see  if  one  day  more 
Adds  one  more  grain  to  the  golden  store. 

Or  sheaf  to  the  evil  crop. 

AjEeu"  on  Southern  seas. 

As  'twere  by  magic  order 
Or  sorcerer's  decrees, 

Men  step  across  the  border 
Of  day  into  night's  dark  abyss ; 
But  Northerners  have  an  hour  like  this 

When  Nature  stands  at  ease. 

Conscious  of  evil  done, 

Hope  we  to  be  forgiven ! 
Wearing  the  chains  we've  won, 

Pray  we  that  they  be  riven, 
And  we  may  soar  like  yonder  breeze. 
Imprisoned  all  day  beneath  the  trees 

From  the  fury  of  the  sun  ! 

The  sun  who,  weary  grown. 

Upon  the  world's  wide  shoulder 
Kests,  ere  he  sinks  alone 

In  darker  realms  and  colder, 
A  while  wherein  his  mantle's  fringe 
Gives  all  the  hills  a  crimson  tinge 

Of  glory  like  its  own. 

So,  when  we  pause  and  pray, 

Old  Age's  twilight  stealing 
O'er  us,  we  see  our  way 

Made  clear  in  the  revealing, 
Bv  words  flame-bright  as  yonder  light. 
That  past  the  curtmn  of  the  night 

Lies  the'  more  perfect  day. 

C.  C.   R. 
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The  year  which  saw  Blanchard's  first  experiment  brought  to  grief 
by  the  self-willed  obstinacy  of  the  young  Napoleon — for  which  he 
was  placed  under  arrest — ^was  that  in  wnich  Lunardi,  the  Italian, 
made  the  first  English  aerial  voyage  in  a  balloon  of  oil-silk,  thirty- 
two  feet  in  diameter,  which  ascended  firom  the  Artillery-ground  in 
Moorfields.  Blanchard  was  then  in  London^  and  would  have  gone 
up  with  him  had  he  not  been  ill  in  bed  with  a  fever.  And  T>r. 
Jefferies,  his  firiend,  who  had  devoted  much  study  and  attention  to 
ballooning,  would  have  gone  in  his  place  had  he  not  yielded  to 
the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  terrified  wife  and  daughters. 
Lunardi's  ascent  was  triumphantly  achieved,  and  in  about  two 
hours  he  descended  eight  miles  fi'om  his  starting-place.  Lunardi 
was  employed  to  make  this  ascent  by  a  well  known  chemist  of 
that  day  named  Biggin,  and  nick-named  "  CoflFee  Biggin." 

A  few  days  after,  on  December  25th,  Blanchard  made  his  first 
successful  ascent  with  Mr.  Shelden. 

These  triumphs  created  an  immense  sensation.  The  future 
paths  of  travellers,  were,  said  the  enthusiastic,  not  to  be  on  earth, 
but  in  the  air.  It  was  just  when  great  eflForts  were  being  made 
all  over  the  kingdom  to  increase  and  improve  our  means  of  loco- 
motion, and,  from  that  point  of  view,  balloons  began  to  be 
regarded  with  intense  curiosity  and  interest.  The  stage-waggon, 
so  well  described  in  Roderic  Random^  was  beg^inning  to  give 
place  to  stage-coaches,  which  were  to  the  former  what  steam  and 
railways  afterwards  were  to  them.^  The  newspapei^  and  maga- 
zines were  filled  with  accounts  of  balloon  ascents,  balloon  experi- 
ments, and  articles  upon  the  prospects  of  ballooning  in  the  future, 
and  hardly  more  people  were  found  to  regard  the  wildest  schemesf 
of  the  aeronauts  with  doubt,  than  shook  their  heads  incredulously 
at  the  stories  told  of  the  wonderful  speed  with  which  stage- 
coaches would  travel. 

Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  owing  to  his  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Biggin,  took  a  prominent  part  in  what  he  termed  **  The  Balloon 
Mania."  On  one  occasion  he  sent  up  a  small  paper  balloon  for 
the  amusement  of  a  dinner  party  given  by  Lord  Effingham  at 

»  In  passing  I  may  note  as  characteristic  and  amusing  that  in  this  year  (17S4)  the 
ever-o^lgresftire  Irish  determined  that  they  would  import  nothing  that  they  wanted 
from  England  ;  and  not  content  with  tarring  and  feathering  tradesmen  and  merehaiit> 
who  infringed  their  absurd  non-importation  edict,  they  actually  tarred  and  feathered 
the  first  English  stage-coach  that  appeared  in  Dublin. 
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Grreen-wich.     The  rumour  of  the  forthcoming  ascent  spread  like 

vrild-fire  through  the  town,  so  that  the  river  and  its  shores  were 

rapidly  covered  with   spectators  who    cheered  the   party   with 

tremendous  energy  and  enthusiasm.     Reynolds  says  in  his  lAfe^ 

**  The  balloon  fiued — the  multitude  shouted.      I  vapoured  and 

attitudinised,  and  then,  making  sure  of  a  superb  ascent,  I  let  go 

my  hold.     But,  to  my  horror  and  disgrace,  not  a  foot  would  it 

budge.     Groans,  cries  and  hisses  resounded.     Lord  Effingham, 

knowing,  by  experience,  the  savage  nature  of  a  disappointed  mob, 

and  beginning  to  grow  both  alarmed  and  angry,  repeatedly  called 

me  a  *  little  chemical  coxcomb,' while  I,  in  the  most  terrible  panic, 

was  attempting  to  effect  the  ascent  of  the  balloon  as  if  my  life 

depended   on  the  result."     It  went  up  at  last,  and  Seynolds 

**  swaggered  in  all  the  pride  of  success,  until  the  landlord  came  in, 

with   a  long  face,  to  say  the  fire-balloon  had  &llen  into,  and 

set  in  a  blaze  the  stack-yard  of  a  farmer,  about  half-a-mile  away." 

It  cost  the  future  dramatist  twenty  pounds  to  allay  the  farmer's 

rage  and  avoid  legal  proceedings. 

In   the  early   part   of  this  same  year  a  balloon,   thirty-seven 
feet    in   height   and  twenty    in    diameter,   ascended    from    the 
castle  of  De  Pisancon,  near  Romans  in  Dauphiny.    This,  after 
travelling   with   astonishing    velocity    southward,    when   at  the 
height  of  thirteen  hundred  feet  b^;an  to  move  just  as  rapidly 
northward,  and  ascended  to  the  height  of  six  hundred  feet,  de- 
scending at  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles  from  its  starting-point. 
About  the  same  time  a  balloon  of  enormous  magnitude  was 
sent  up  from  Lyons.    Its  height  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
feet,  its  diameter  about  one  hundred  and  four,  and  its  weight, 
when  the  seven  passengers  were  in  it,  about  sixteen  hunoured 
pounds.     Its  projectors  were  Joseph  Montgolfier  and  Pilatre  de 
Rozier.     It  attained  a  height  of  one  thousand  yards.     On  its 
rising,  the  exciteinent  it  created  was   terrible  to  witness.     The 
machme    had  received    some   damage  in  previous  experiments, 
and  the  passengers  at  the  last  moment  were  earnestly  entreated 
to  abandon  the  attempt.     The  crowd  got  scent  of  this,  and  when 
the  discharge  of  cannon,  and  an  outburst  of  martial  music,  gave 
the  signal  for  freeing  the  balloon,  women's  shrieks,  and  the  warn- 
ing shouts  of  men,  drowned  even  the  drums  and  trumpets ;  some 
fainted,  some  wept,  and  numbers  falling  on  their  knees  began  to 
pray  for  the  safety  of  the  rashly-daring  aeronauts,  who  waved 
their  hats  and  handkerchiefs   and  shouted  back  cheerful  assur- 
ances of  their  perfect  confidence.    When  the  huge  balloon  had 
slowly  attained  the  height  of  six  hundred  feet,  it  began  to  rise 
with  such   alarming  rajfidity   as   to   awaken   the  most  terrible 
apprehensions  for  its  safety,   which   was   anything  but   allayed 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  rent,  which  caused  it  to  descend. 
By  the  time  it  reached  the  earth  the  crowd  of  people  who  had 
followed   in   its   wake   were   more   than  six  hundred  thousand, 
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and  their  cheers,  when  the  bold  adventurers  safely  landed,  were 
deafening. 

About  this  time  the  idea  Tihich  has  of  late  so  tragically  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Powell,  M.P.,  first  sprang  into  being,  that  of 
crossing  from  France  to  England,  or  from  England  to  France  in  a 
balloon.  Mr.  Simmons  who,  at  a  meeting  of  practical  aeronauts 
which  took  place  on  the  fourth  of  last  February,  at  the  West- 
minster Aquarium,  said  his  projected  balloon  trip  across  the 
Channel  would  be  the  first  one  intentionally  nuuie,  made  a  strange 
mistake. 

Early  in  1785  it  was  known  that  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  and  M. 
Romain  intended  to  cross  the  Straits  of  Dover  in  a  balloon,  and 
when  the  news  reached  England,  Lunardi,  Blanchard,  and  Dr. 
Jefferies  determined  to  perform  the  same  great  feat,  and  de- 
monstrate past  all  doubting  the  practical  utility  of  ballooning  as 
the  swiftest,  safest  and  surest  means  of  locomotion. 

Somain  had  achieved  fame  as  a  maker  of  balloons  of  taSety, 
which  he  possessed  some  secret  means  of  rendering  impermeable. 
He  came  to  Boulogne  to  make  the  requisite  announcements  and 
arrangements,  and  the  crafty  Italian,  nearing  of  his  coming,  was 
there  to  meet  him,  assuming  a  false  name,  and  in  the  gjuise  of  a 
stranger  anxious  for  information,  strove  to  worm  out  of  nim  what 
particulars  he  cotdd.  His  eflForts  were,  however,  entirely  un- 
productive. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  Blanchard  and  the  energetic, 
enthusiastic  doctor  were  busily  pushing  on  their  arrangements  for 
crossing  above  the  Channel  from  Dover,  and  M.  Rozier,  hearing 
thereof^  crossed  hurriedly  in  the  packet  to  see  what  his  rival  was 
doing.  What  he  saw  quite  reassured  him.  With  such  a  mackine 
as  Blanchard  was  preparing  on  wooden  supports  in  the  court-yard 
of  Dover  Castle,  he  was  confident  the  feat  would  never  be 
attempted. 

The  public  excitement  in  both  France  and  England  was  intense. 
Here  Lord  Chatham  and  many  others  bet  heavily  against  and  in 
favour  of  the  enterprise,  pamphlets  and  caricatures  ridiculed  tike 
notion  as  wildly  Quixotic,  and  controversies  were  rife  in  and  out 
of  print  as  to  the  perfect  possibility,  and  the  perfect  impossibility, 
of  performing  any  such  madly,  rashly-undertaken  feat. 

It  was,  however,  duly  undertaken.  Early  in  the  morning,  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1785,  M.  Blanchard  set  his  workmen  to  tlie 
task  of  preparation.  A  fire-balloon,  sent  up  as  test,  floated  at  once 
towards  Calais.  The  wind  was  favourable.  The  governor  ordered 
three  cannons  to  be  fired  at  half-past  eight  to  announce  to  ihe 
people  that  the  balloon  was  to  start  that  day.  The  news  spread 
like  wild-fire,  and  from  every  side  crowds  came  trooping  up  to  the 
clifif  and  thronged  to  the  water's  edge.  There  was  a  grand  luncheon 
prepared,  at  which  healths  were  drank  and  speeches  made,  and 
two  vessels  were  prepared  to  follow  the  course  of  the  balloon. 
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having  on  board  each  eight  picked  men  and  a  lieutenant  of  the  royal 
navy.      The  aeronauts  had  received  letters  of  introduption  written 
by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  others, 
to  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  Count  d'Artois,  and  some  members  of  the 
French  Court.    The  doctor  and  the  little  Frenchman  put  on  their 
dresses — ^brown,  knitted  woollen  slops,  waistcoats  and  overalls,  with 
tight,  ancle  boots,  leather  gloves  and  thick  red  woollen  comforters. 
Cork  jackets  were  put  in  the  car  to  keep  them  afloat  should  they 
be  shipwrecked.     The  balloon  was  in  position  and  inflated,  and  the 
boat  with  its  inmates  was  pushed  oflF  the  cliflf  at  a  little  after  one 
o'clock.      The  doctor's  wife  and  daughters,  overpowered  by  their 
terror   for  his  safety,  after  vainlv  imploring  him  to  forego  the 
attempt,'  shuddered  when  they  neard  the  tremendous  applaud- 
ing shouts  which  announced  the  start  they  dared  not  look  upon. 
Soon  after  starting,  and  when  to  the  anxious  spectators  on  the 
English  coast  the  balloon  was  a  mere  black  speck  in  the  clear, 
bright  sky,  it  was  found  that  the  two  passengers  were  too  many, 
for  the  car  began  quickly  to  descend. 

This  was  witnessed  by  the  doctor's  wife  and  children,  with 
shrieks  of  the  wildest  terror,  from  the  northern  platform  of  the 
ancient  castle.  And,  indeed,  there  was  cause  enough  for  fear. 
The  foolish  oversight,  and  rash  confidence,  of  Blanchard,  nearly 
resulted  in  just  such  a  disaster  as  that  which  recently,  according 
to  Mr.  Sinamons,  caused  the  death  of  Mr.  Powell,  M.P.,  while 
performing  the  same  feat,  and  through  the  same  error — too  many 
passengers  and  too  little  ballast. 

Blanchard  soon,  however,  restored  the  balance,  and  the  machine 
re-ascended,  at  first,  however,  very  heavily  and  slowly,  making 
but  Uttle  headway.  There  was  no  wind  worth  mentioning,  the 
day  was  warm,  and  the  barometer,  which  on  the  cliflF  stood  at  29*7 
inches,  fell  to  27*3.  The  air  above  the  sea  was  colder  than  that 
above  the  land,  a  fact  to  which  they  afterwards  probably  owed 
their  lives. 

Our  adventurers  were  highly  gratified  by  the  view  beneath 
them.  Looking  shoreward  they  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
beautiful  south  coast  basking  in  the  sunlight,  and  glancing  over 
the  sea  they  noted  the  white  ridges  of  those  fearful  breakers  on 
the  Goodwin  sands,  with  here  and  there  a  far,  far  away  speck  of  a 
vessel,  on  which  the  wondering  seamen  were  gazing  up  at  them. 
Two  of  these  specks  were  those  appointed  to  rescue  them  from 
watery  graves  in  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring — on  one  of 
them  being  Lunardi.  They  may  have  laughed  in  their  confidence 
at  the  idea  of  such  a  rescue  being  possible.  However  it  was  a 
precaution  which  served  to  soothe  the  foolish  fears  of  those  loved 
ones  ashore,  and  that  was  not  a  little  thing  to  the  good,  brave 
doctor.  On  that  shore  they  could  count  not  leas  than  thirty-seven 
villages.  Perhaps  Mr.  Simmons  will  tell  us  how  many  he  saw  on 
the  14th  ? 
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At  ten  minutes  to  two  they  found  themselves  about  mid-waj 
between  France  and  England,  and  then  discovered  with  feelings 
of  alarm,  easily  imagined,  that  they  were  rapidly  descending. 
How  anxiously  now  they  glanced  hurriedly  down  to  where  the 
two  friendly  specks  were  growing  larger  on  the  sea. 

Promptly  they  threw  out  one  of  the  ballast-bags,  and,  that  being 
insufficient,  with  much  reluctance  half  emptied  another.  But 
still  faster  and  faster  they  descended.  In  the  impulse  of  their 
terror  they  cast  away  at  once  the  remaining  bag-and-a-half.  And 
still  the  car  went  down  !  They  had  some  parcels  of  books  which 
thev  were  taking  into  France ;  one  of  these  was  thrown  out,  and 
with  heart-felt  relief  they  once  more  began  to  ascend,  their  feelings 
being  like  those  of  men  rescued  from  death  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  grave.     How  they  congratulated  each  other ! 

But  their  deep  satisfaction  and  joy  were  short-lived.  At  a 
quarter-past  two  the  balloon  again  descended.  They  threw  over- 
board the  other  books  and  their  rugs  and  skins.  Again  with  some 
good  result.  Ten  minutes  after  their  eyes  were  gratified  by  a  sun- 
lit view  of  the  outstretching  coast  of  France — ^never  before  did  it 
look  so  beautiful.  But  they  had  no  time  for  talk  and  counting 
villages  now — ^their  machine  was  again  descending,  with  gradually 
increasing  speed,  and  the  air  was  getting  colder,  and  they  had 
nothing  left  in  the  form  of  ballast ! 

A  sudden  thought,  their  provisions  !  There  was  the  risk  of 
starvation,  should  they  be  unable  to  descend  ;  but,  never  mind, 
any  risk  was  preferable  to  certain  death  ;  over  they  were  thrown. 
In  vain  !  The  guiding-wings  invented  by  Blanchard  were  heavy ; 
they  could  be  cut  away,  and  they  were.  The  bottle — where  was 
that  ?  Over  it  went,  sending  out  as  it  descended  a  steam-like 
smoke  with  a  loud  rushing  noise,  and  striking  the  water  with  a 
sound  so  loud  that  high  as  they  still  were  it  was  distinctly  audible, 
and  imparted  a  perceptible  shock  even  to  the  balloon. 

Still  they  descended.  The  cords  and  the  little  iron  anchor,  pre- 
pared to  make  safe  the  landing  of  these  poor  balloon-wrecked  navi- 
gators, were,  with  a  pang  like  a  dagger-thrust,  next  cut  adrift. 
Again  in  vain !  Cold  as  it  was,  they  stripped  oflF  their  clothes,  threw 
them  over  the  sides  of  the  car,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  were  pre- 
paring slings  to  which  they  might  cUng  and  swing  in  the  air  while 
they  cut  away  the  car  itself,  when  the  balloon  once  more,  in  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  of  the  warmer  atmosphere  above  the  shore,  began 
to  rise.  With  what  deep  gratitude  and  intense  feeling  they 
thanked  God  surely  needs  no  telling. 

They  passed  over  the  highlands  of  Cape  Blanez  somewhat  in  the 
direction  of  Boulogne,  the  balloon  rising  with  great  rapidity  and 
to  a  greater  height  than  they  had  before  attained,  and  directly 
they  were  sighted  over  the  French  coast  by  those  who  had  been 
watching  in  fear  and  anxiety  for  their  appearance,  several  cannon, 
as  had  been  promised,  were  fired  from  Fort  Rouge. 
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Dr.  Jeffnes's  wife,  daughters,  and  friends  at  Dover  heard  the 
glaxl  sounds  of  those  great  guns,  and  so  did  the  whole  town,  and, 
knowing  their  meaning,  everybody  came  out  to  congratulate  every- 
body else,  and  people  set  up  joyous  shouts  in  the  streets  to  honour 
a  great  triumph. 

At  last  Blanchard  and  his  friend  contrived  to  reach  terra  firma 
safely,  amongst  the  trees  in  the  forest  of  Guiennes,  about,  as  they 
guessed,  three  o'clock,  and  luckily  in  an  open  space  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  balloon  and  secure  it.  The  car  was  entan- 
gled in  the  branches  of  some  oak  trees,  down  which  they  climbed. 
Tlie  two  little  boys  from  the  village  of  Campagne  who  witnessed 
tlxeir  safe  arrival,  ran  away  from  them  screaming  with  terror,  and 
we  have  the  account  of  no  eye-witness  of  that  grand  event.  But 
can't  we  imagine  how,  although  numbed  with  cold,  and  sick  and 
faint,  there,  in  their  shirts  and  drawers,  they  shook  hands  and 
laughed  feebly  but  joyously,  and  looked  with  tears  into  each 
other's  eyes,  standing  once  more  where  they  had  scarcely  hoped 
ever  to  stand  again,  with  their  feet  planted  safely  on  "  the  sure 
and  firm-set  eaxth." 

The  doctor  in  his  wild  excitement  took  pinch  after  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  cried  aloud,  with  outstretched  hands,  as  if  a  crowd 
surrounded  them  : — 

'**  Oh !  Look,  look !  You  have  here  standing  before  you  the  two 
most  celebrated  men  in  all  France  and  England  !  " 

While  Blanchard,  not  to  be  outdone  in  demonstrating  pride  to 
the  bare  boughs  and  clustering  trees  of  that  wild  solitude,  added 
"  The  most  celebrated  men  in  the  whole  world  !" 

But  the  terrified  boys  spread  the  astoimding  news  as  they  fled, 
and  soon  a  real  crowd  gathered  about  them,  and  two  poor  women 
brought  them  blankets  and  took  them  into  the  house  of  Sieur 
PoUet,  because  it  was  nearest,  where  innumerable  newly-laid  eggs 
were  cooked  for  them  to  eat,  and  a  huge  wood  fire  was  lighted  to 
warm  them,  and  water  was  boiled  and  brandy  sent  for  to  cheer  them, 
and  there  the  officials  of  the  place  came  to  do  them  honour,  and 
M.  Brounot  hurried  to  invite  them  to  his  chateau  at  Hardinghem, 
where  they  were  waited  upon  by  congratulatory  deputations  from 
Calais,  to  which  they  were  soon  after  conducted  in  triumph  with 
flags  and  music,  and  received  by  the  crowds  who  lined  the  streets 
with  shouts  of  Vive  le  roiy  and  Vivent  les  voyageurs  ceriens.  It 
was  indeed  a  glorious  event,  though  now-a-days  we  cannot  see 
what  good  it  acnieved,  or  what  useful  discovery  arose  from  it. 

Over  the  door  of  their  hotel  in  Calais,  the  flag  of  France  was  cere- 
moniously displayed.  All  the  bells  nmg  out  gaily  in  their  honour. 
Cannon  saluted  them  with  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke,  and  their 
mighty  reports  went  echoing  away  far  over  the  sea,  full  of  their 
glory.  The  military  were  called  out  to  form  a  guard  for  them,  and 
the  municipal  body  came  to  drink  "  town  wine  "  with  them  out  of 
the  city's  enaihelled  cup.   A  grand  dinner  was  prepared  for  them  at 
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the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  which  they  went  in  procession,  with  flags  and 
banners  and  music,  like  conquerors  returning  victorious  £rom  some 
great  battle.  A  gold  box,  on  the  lid  of  which  his  balloon  wa» 
engraved,  was  presented  to  the  vulgar  little  illiterate  Frenchman, 
in  which  was  placed  a  document  making  him  free  of  the  city,  and 
regret  expressed  that  the  same  honour  could  not  be  bestowed  then 
and  there  on  the  doctor  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  foreigner. 
A  shield  hung  above  their  seats  was  adorned  with  verses  prophetic 
of  the  future  union  of  the  two  countries  the  glorious  aeronauts 
belonged  to.  At  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening,  a  painter  was  employed 
to  sketch  and  paint  the  great  balloonist's  portrait,  and  a  poet  to 
write  verses  to  go  appropriately  underneath  it. 

When  the  Queen  of  France  heard  the  news,  while  playing  cards, 
she  laid  down  stakes  in  Blanchard's  name  and  sent  him  all  her 
winnings,  ^lien  he  came  to  Paris  he  was  pensioned  and  feasted 
and  lionised  to  his  heart's  content. 

Dublin,  too,  had  its  balloon  ascent  that  year,  when  Mr.  Crosbie 
ascended  in  a  robe  of  oiled-silk  lined  with  fur,  white  satin  waist- 
coat and  breeches,  quilted,  morocco  boots,  and  a  cap  of  leopard 
skin,  in  a  car  and  balloon  "  beautifully  painted,  and  the  arms  of 
Ireland  emblazoned  on  them  in  superior  elegance  of  taste."  The 
Duke  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Charlement,  in  me  presence  of  other 
eminent  and  celebrated  people,  regulated  the  proceedings,  armed 
with  long  white  staves.  But  balloons  were  then  ascending  in  every 
direction.  At  one  balloon  ascent,  from  a  field  in  the  Tottenham 
Court  Boad,  a  Miss  Grice,  accidentally  passing,  was  as  pertinacious 
in  her  desire  to  ascend  as  little  Napoleon  had  been,  but  the  machine 
refused  to  move  until  she  had  removed,  and  so  that  lady  narrowly 
escaped  a  place  in  history  as  the  first  female  aeronaut.  At  Bristol 
Decker  went  up;  at  Oxford,  Colonel  Fitzpatrick;  at  Norwich, 
Major  Mooney,  who  was  carried  out  over  the  sea  and  nearly 
drowned.  He  was  rescued  by  a  revenue-cutter,  afler  being  in  the 
water  two  hours. 

But  this  year  of  glory  and  victory  was  not,  alas !  without  its 
victims  and  defeats.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
young  English  lady  of  fortune,  Miss  Dyer,  and  was  in  this  country 
making  arrangements  for  hia  marriage,  which  it  had  been  laugh- 
ingly suggested  should  take  place  in  the  air.  It  was,  ind^, 
only  in  the  air  that  that  wedding  ever  existed.  A  fortnight  after 
he  went  to  Boulogne  to  return  through  the  air  in  a  balloon,  con- 
structed at  the  cost  of  his  King  in  France.  He  was  to  try  a 
double  balloon,  one  of  rarefied  air  and  the  other  of  the  new  gas, 
the  latter  above  the  former.  He  ascended  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  crowd,  with  his  partner  Bomain,  and,  when  at  a  great 
height,  the  strong  wind  drove  some  of  the  fiiel  out  of  the  grate 
into  the  car,  which  was  immediately  in  flames !  The  aeronauts 
were,  of  coiurse,  killed.  Two  balloonists  in  Spain  survived  by  a 
seeming  miracle  the  destruction  of  their  machines,  and  so  did  one 
in  America. 
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In  1802,  on  the  first  of  September,  the  parachute  was  for  the 
first  time  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Gamerin,  to  whom  the  science  of 
ballooning  is  greatly  indebted.  He  ascended  in  a  balloon 
from  St.  &eorge's  Parade,  in  North  Audley  Street,  London,  to  the 
^eat  horror  and  consternation  of  all  who  witnessed  the  attempt. 
He  came  down  with  safety,  however,  although  confused  and 
terribly  shaken,  in  a  field  close  by  the  Small  Pox  Hospital  in  St. 
Pancras,  and  from  a  great  height.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
parachute  in  descending  swung  to  and  fro  like  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock.  Gamerin  had  previously  ascended  from  Banelagh,  when 
the  wind  was  so  strong  that  it  carried  him  to  Colchester,  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles,  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  He  and  his  companion 
were  terribly  hurt  and  bruised  in  effecting  their  descent. 

The  first  to  use  the  balloon  for  warfare  were  the  French  against 
the  Austrians,  when  General  Jourdain  was  in  command.  The 
Austrians  occupied  the  banks  of  the  river  a  few  miles  from  liege, 
and  to  the  information  supplied  by  a  couple  of  engineers  hovering 
above  the  enemy  in  a  balloon,  the  victory  was  xmdoubtedly  due.  The 
latest  application  of  a  war  balloon  is  that  of  sending  up  a  photo- 
graphic camera  with  automatic  arrangements,  whereby,  aided  by 
electricity,  a  plate  can  be  exposed  and  the  balloon  recovered.  In 
Metz,  the  town  where  the  hapless  love-lorn  Pilatre  de  Rozier  was 
bom,  it  is  said  he  found  amongst  the  papers  of  the  Administration 
of  War  one  describing  minutely  the  military  balloons  of  Manberg 
and  Fleuries,  and  the  mode  by  which  they  were  constructed.  Some 
of  these  papers  were  again  discovered  when  the  Prussian  army  were 
attacking  Metz,  and  with  them  some  carefully-made  drawings 
from  the  hand  of  the  illustrious  Conti.  They  were  conveyed  to 
Fontainbleau. 

On  some  future  occasion  I  may  return  to  the  subject  in  con- 
nection with  more  recent  attempts,  but  for  the  present  I  think  we 
must  leave  ballooning  to  Mr.  Simmons  and  the  daily  papers. 

A.   H.   WALL. 
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A  LARGE  number  of  biographical  works  have  been  recentlj 
published,  which  to  an  unusual  extent  partake  of  an  autobio- 
grahical  character ;  by  which  we  mean  that  these  works  almost 
entirely  consist  of  letters.  Correspondence  is  becoming  a  dimin- 
ished element  in  biographies.  We  are  not  sanguine  in  expecting 
many  more  such  volumes  of  letters  as  we  have  at  present  grouped 
around  us,  the  product  of  the  last  few  months.  There  is  always  a 
peculiar  aroma  about  a  person's  letters,  a  certain  freshness  and 
unrestraint,  especially  If  they  have  been  indited  without  a  view  to 
publication.  Directly  the  idea  of  print  is  introduced  the  whole 
epistolary  character  becomes  changed,  and,  as  a  rule,  changed 
very  much  for  the  worse.  The  words  become  bigger,  the  sentences 
longer  and  more  complex,  and  the  letter-writing  slips  into  book- 
making.  The  charm  of  a  letter  is  that  it  gives  you  a  man's  first 
impressions,  which  are  generally  the  most  vivid  and  the  most 
accurate ;  but  the  book  gives  you  the  second  impressions,  which 
are  often  so  corrected,  revised,  and  altered  that  the  original  spirit 
has  entirely  evaporated.  Again,  letters  deal  with  light  and 
personal  matters  which  are  frequently  considered  to  be  below  the 
dignity  of  print ;  but  as  time  goes  on  there  is  frequently  a  reversal 
of  such  an  estimate.  The  trifles  sail  gaily  on  the  stream  of  time, 
while  heavier  productions  sink  to  the  bottom.  Macaulay  says 
truly  that  he  would  barter  any  number  of  tons  of  State  papers  for 
the  letters  which  Sir  William  Temple  received  from  the  youDg 
lady  whom  he  married.  We  have  some  seven  works  of  correspon- 
dence before  us,  and  they  all  of  them  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
happier  featiures  of  familiar  letters.  In  a  few  instances  letters 
were  obviously  intended  to  be  transmitted  to  various  members  of 
the  family  circle,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  had  any  antici- 
pation of  the  printer's  devil  or  the  corrector  of  the  press,  of  the 
serious  cares  of  publishers,  or  the  polite  attention  of  reviewers. 
Taken  in  the  aggregate  they  afiFord  a  flood  of  illustration,  which 
will  be  valuable  to  the  historian  and  not  less  so  to  ourselves,'  of 
contemporary,  social,  political,  and  literary  life. 

Let  us  first  group  together  our  seven  writers  of  letters.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  they  might  all  have  been  found  together  in 
some  drawing-room  or  library  of  the  period;  we  may  say  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  the  combination  of  several  of  tiiem  must 
frequently  have  taken  place.     There    is  a  venerable  Bishop  who 
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comes    up  from    his    far  western   diocese  to  attend  his  Parlia- 
mentary duties  and  to  taste  the  cream  of  the  London  season.  There 
is   a   venerable  Field-Marshal,  who  shows  his  visitors  over   the 
Tower,  discusses  the  present-diay  designs  of  Russia,  and  gives  his 
reminiscences  of  India,  of  Waterloo,  and  of  the  Peninsula.      Con- 
trasted with  these  veterans  we  have  the  flashing  eyes  and  genial 
presence  of  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  novelists.     Once  more 
we  have  the  travelled  and  learned  baronet  who  first  made  geology 
a  living  science  to  the  multitude,  and  tapped  the  globe's  crust  in 
both  hemispheres.     Then  we  have  a  band  of  three  ladies,  observant 
and  enthusiastic,  yet  so  nun-like  in  their  quietude  and  devotion 
that  we  best  imagine  them  in  the  solitude  of  their  own  chambers 
and  gardens.     One  of  these  exemplifies  Byron's  fine  line — 

"  Love  watching  madness  with  unalterable  mien." 

The  second  sings  her  hymns  with  the  fervour,  though  not  with  the 
genius,  of  Coleridge  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni.  The  third  droops 
and  fades  in  the  soft  climate  of  the  myrtle-loving  shores  of  the 
Fal  river. 

Our  readers  will  anticipate  the  names  of  the  group  of  whom  we 
speak.  Our  veterans  are  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Field-Marshal  Sir 
William  Gonmi ;  the  great  novelist  is  Charles  Dickens,  and  the 
great  philosopher  is  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  the  ladies  are  Caroline 
Bowles,  Caroline  Fox,  and  Fanny  Havergal. 

The  correspondence  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  is  found  in  two  separate 
volumes,  edited  respectively  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley  and  by 
Dean  Perowne.  *  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  much,  and 
wrote  exceedingly  well,  but  being  unexpectedly  made  a  bishop  by 
that  Grallio-like  individual  Lord  Melbourne,  firom  a  political 
motive,  we  find  that  he  henceforth  struck  all  literary  work.  He, 
nevertheless,  continued  the  most  extraordinary  devourer  of  books 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  In  early  life  he  had  been  a  briefless 
barrister,  and  his  instinctive  habit  of  legal  astuteness  never  failed 
him.  Although  he  ceased  to  write  essays  and  histories,  his 
charges  to  the  clergy  and  his  speeches  in  Parliament  always 
excited  a  profound  interest  among  an  extensive  circle  of  admirers, 
who  regarded  him,  and  not  incorrectly,  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  Christendom.  He  was  the  only  prelate  that  made  a  speech  in 
favoiu-  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  but  every 
argument  he  used  would  have  been  equally  strong  in  favour  of  his 
own  disestablishment  as  a  Welsh  bisnop.  In  his  own  diocese  he 
did  admirable  work,  though  he  spoke  of  many  of  his  clergy  as 
"illiterate  literates,''  learning  the  language,  and  diligently  explor- 

'  Letters^  Literary  and  Theological  of  Cotinop  ThirlwaU^  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and 
the  Rev.  Louis  Stokes,  B.A.    Bentley. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  by  Connop  ThiAwall.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.    Bentley. 
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ing  his  diocese.     He  was  generally  regarded,  except  by  the  small 
circle  of  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  with  much  awe  by  his 
clergy,  who  thought  that  they  had  better  keep  as  £eur  as  poerable 
out  of  the  way  of  their  portentous  diocesan.    The  legend  was  that 
he  had  trained  a  highly-sagacious  dog  into  the  habit  of  detecting 
and  biting  intrusive  curates.    An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a 
humble-minded  Levite  who  was  staying  at  Abergwili  Palace  on 
the  occasion  of  an  ordination.    An  egg  was  placed  before  him, 
which,  on  tapping,  proved  a  very  bad  one  indeed.     The  Bishc^ 
made  a  kindly  apology  and  told  a  servant  to  bring  a  firesh  one. 
**  No,  thank  you,  my  lord,**  replied  the  young  clergyman,  with  a 
penitential  expression  of  countenance,  ^^  it  is  quite  good  enough 
for  me."    The  publication  of  this  mass  of  correspondence  will  show 
the  good  Bishop  in  a  new  and  endearing  light  to  those  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  the  public  and  sterner  side  of  his  charact^*. 
One  of  the  volumes,  that  edited  by  Dean  Perowne  and  Mr.  Stokes, 
gives  his  general  correspondence  with  some  attempt  to  supply 
connecting  links  by  biographical  notes.      The  other,  edited  by 
Dean  Stanley,  consists  exclusively  of  letters   addressed  by  the 
Bishop,  a  bachelor  of  the  most  confirmed  kind,  to  a  lady  for  whom 
he  entertained  much  friendship  and  interest.     They  are  beautiful 
examples  of  what  such  letters  may  be  ;  bright,  vivid,  thoughtful, 
candidly  unveiling  his  own  mind  and  indicating  his  own  pursuits, 
and  taking  an  unaJffected  interest  in  the  thoughts  and  daily  life  of 
his  fair  correspondent.     Who  she  was  is  an  open  secret.     The 
Bishop  discusses  every  subject   in    the  world,  except,    perhaps, 
religion,  which,  however,  is  rather  a  singular  omission  for  a  bishop. 
In  Bishop  Thirlwall's  time  there  were  at  least  three  bishops  who, 
by  reason  of  their  legal  acuteness,  might  have  been  admirable 
Lord  Chancellors  : — ^Bishop  Thirlwall  himself,  Bishop  Phillpotts,  of 
Exeter,  and  Bishop  Wilberforce.     It  is  almost  a  pity  tiiat  they 
were  not. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  had  the  privilege  of  some  acquaintance 
with  Bishop  Thirlwall.  He  vividly  remembers  three  occasions 
when  he  met  him.  Once  was  in  London,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Literary  Society.  The  Bishop  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his 
strength  and  vigoiu*.  The  subject  was  a  distinctly  antiquarian 
one.  Some  curious  stones  were  exhibited,  and  no  one  in  company 
seemed  to  know  anything  about  them  in  comparison  with  the 
Bishop.  On  another  and  later  occasion  he  had  the  privilege  of 
dining  with  him  in  Wales,  and  once  he  had  a  conversation  with  him 
in  the  park  at  Bath,  in  his  old  age,  when  blindness  had  &llen 
upon  him  and  he  had  surrendered  his  high  office.  The  Bishop 
bore  his  misfortune  in  the  most  intrepid  way,  and  devised  means  by 
which  he  might  continue  his  beloved  studies.  >\Tiile  there  is  much 
that  those  letters  tell  us,  there  is  still  more  that  they  do  not  tell. 
Here  is  one  story  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  Bishop,  "  to  tiie 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,"  though  it  has  been  fathered 
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Yipon  others.  His  Examining  Chaplain  met  him  at  Padding£on 
Station  one  day  when  they  were  both  goin£^  down  into  South 
^Wales.  "  I  suppose  you  go  first-class  ?  "  said  the  Chaplain.  "  No, 
I  don't  go  first-class,*'  answered  the  Bishop.  "  Very  well,  I  don't 
mind  going  second  this  time,"  said  the  Chaplain.  ^^  But  I  always 
go  Government,"  retorted  the  Bishop.  He  read  the  heaviest  sort 
of  books,  and  he  knew  them  in  all  languages  and  dialects.  But 
he  was  very  fond  of  a  good  novel,  and  could  have  passed  a  capital 
examination  in  contemporary  fiction.  He  was  very  fond  of  animals. 
When  at  the  palace  we  watched  him  one  day  feeding  his  poultry 
in  the  garden.  He  was  very  fond  of  cats,  and  considered  that 
they  were  a  maligned  race,  and  did  not  get  the  credit  which 
was  their  due  for  intelligence  and  affection.  He  was  learned  on 
the  breed  of  cats,  and  we  find  him  regretting  that  he  could  not 
send  a  favourite  tabby  by  the  post.  As  the  Bishop  grew  old  he 
used  to  drop  asleep  in  the  evening,  even  when  he  was  entertaining 
gnests.  Then  it  became  a  matter  of  anxious  consideration  to  the 
guests  whether  it  would  be  right  to  wake  him  up  to  wish  him 
good-bye,  or  to  go  off  without  taking  formal  leave  and  allow  him 
to  finish  his  slumbers  in  peace.  Some,  we  suppose,  would  take 
the  first  plan,  and  others  would  thii^  that  the  last  would  be 
preferable,  in  the  Bishop's  own  interest.  In  any  case  the  Bishop 
would  be  found  later  in  his  slumbering  chair,  and,  if  rumour  is 
correct,  would  be  picked  up  there  in  the  morning  by  the  house- 
maids. 

He  was  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  man  in  every  point  of 
view.  When  he  was  a  comparative  child  he  wrote  letters  to  his 
friends  in  French  and  Latin.  His  father,  with  doubtful  wisdom, 
published  a  collection  of  his  compositions  when  he  was  only  eleven 
years  old,  in  a  little  volume,  now  a  rare  and  valuable  literary 
curiosity,  called  Pri/mitide.  This  was  a  volimie  which  the  Bishop 
hated  and  abominated  beyond  all  others  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He,  like  John  Stuart  Mill,  vindicated  in  after  life  the  promise  of 
his  extraordinary  precocity.  John  Mill  met  him  at  a  &mous  de- 
bating society  in  London.  **  The  speaker  with  whom  I  was  most 
struck,"  he  writes  in  his  Autobioffraphy^  "thou^^h  I  dissented 
firom  nearly  every  word  he  said,  was  Thirlwall,  the  historian,  since 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  then  a  Chancery  barrister,  unknown  except 
by  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence  acquired  at  the  Cambridge 
University  before  the  era  of  Austin  and  Macaulay.  His  speech 
was  in  answer  to  one  of  mine.  Before  he  had  uttered  ten  sentences 
I  set  him  down  as  the  best  speaker  I  had  ever  heard,  and  I  have 
never  since  heard  anyone  whom  I  have  placed  before  him."  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  letters  of  such  a  man  abound 
with  interest.  They  are  replete  with  reflection  and  information, 
and  there  is  not  a  word  of  nonsense  or  firivolity  in  them.  To 
make  any  selection  is  troublesome  and  invidious.  There  is  a 
pleasant  letter   describing  his  conversation  with  Prince  Arthur 
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when  he  was  at  Tenby,  and  fmother  giving  the  contents  of  a 
most  interesting  letter  from  the  Queen*  There  is  a  very  amusing 
accomit  of  a  run  of  some  weeks  which  he  took  in  Holland.  He 
soon  picked  up  Dutch,  just  as  on  another  occasion  he  quickly 
picked  up  Icelandic.  In  the  very  next  page  to  the  narrative  of 
the  Dutch  journey,  we  find  him  writing  to  a  young  lady  at  Rome 
in  choice  Italian.  He  greatly  admired  the  congregational  singing 
in  Holland,  but  on  the  other  hand  "  what  would  you  have  said 
to  being  conducted  over  a  fine  old  church,  Calvinised  with  tiers 
of  naked  deal  pews,  by  a  clerk  who  not  only  kept  on  his  cap,  but 
was  all  the  time  smoking  his  cigar!  ^  The  most  obvious  point  in 
^  the  Bishop's  character  was  his  strong,  yet  colourless  and  unim- 
jmssioned  love  of  truth.  One  recognises  the  fine  moral  atmos- 
phere which  pervades  his  letters  and  characterises  his  whole  life. 
This  made  him  rejoice  in  such  a  work  as  Lanfrey^s  History  of 
Napoleon  the  Fi/rstj  which  he  recommended,  as  we  also  would 
earnestly  recommend  it,  to  English  readers.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Lanfreys  prematiu-e  deatn  has  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  work  which  has  done  so  much  to  shatter  the  Napoleonic 
legend  in  France.  A  little  matter  well  illustrates  the  Bishop's 
love  of  truth,  although  the  truth  would  militate  against  his 
natural  prepossessions  and  desires.  The  late  Archdeacon  of  St. 
David's,  a  worthy  man  well  known  to  the  writer,  seems  to  have 
expressed  a  sanguine  hope  that  the  Welsh  would  turn  Church- 
people.  The  Bishop,  however,  fails  to  see  this :  **  It  may  be  quite 
true  that  the  Welsh  everywhere  would  be  grateful  for  kindness 
and  pastoral  care,  and  would  feel  respect  and  affection  for  a 
clergyman  from  whom  they  receive  it.  But  it  is  not  less  true 
that  they  have  a  peculiarly  strong  craving  for  preaching,  and 
greatly  prefer  that  which  is  most  striking  and  sensational,  while 
they  have  little  relish  for  the  services  of  the  Church  in  themselves; 
and  in  the  best  worked  parish,  while  they  thankftdly  accepted  the 
clergyman's  office,  would,  if  left  to  follow  their  own  inclinations, 
attend  the  meeting-house."  He  did  a  great  deal  of  good  service 
on  the  Old  Testament  Revision,  and  continued  to  do  so  after 
his  retirement.  At  last  he  died  suddenly,  and  was  worthily 
honoured  by  sepulture  in  Westminster  Abbey,  finding  his  place, 
appropriately  enough,  next  to  his  old  friend  and  brother  historian, 
George  Grote.  It  would  be  too  much  to  advise  our  readers  to 
study  the  eight  volumes  of  his  Greek  History,  which  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Grote  have  thrown  into  the  shade,  but  such  of  them  as  are 
pleased  with  the  graver  letters  would  like  to  read  some  of  the 
volimies  of  his  Remains. 

We  next  take  up  a  work  entitled  The  Life  of  Fieldr-Marahal 
OorriTrh^  which,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  will  prove  the  first 

>  Letters  and  Journals  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Wm.  Gcmm.    Muiray. 
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of  several  volumes.  Sir  William  was  an  immense  writer  of  letters, 
fresh,  graphic,  genuine  and  unaffected.  Great  bundles  of  his 
letters  are  preserved ;  first,  of  those  written  to  his  sister,  and  after- 
wards, during  five-and-forty  years,  to  his  wife.  The  present 
volume  of  correspondence  really  gives  us  his  life  during  the  great 
Continental  war,  from  Walcheren  and  Conmna,  through  the 
Peninsula  fights,  and  then  to  the  crowning  field  of  Waterloo. 
While  he  was  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  lived  he  also  took  a  wise, 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  politics  of  the  war,  and  showed 
himself  one  of  the  most  open-hearted  and  affectionate  of 
correspondents.  Although  he  wrote  to  ladies — and  tells  one  of 
them  where  she  will  find  fifty  poimds  for  herself,  and  there  is 
more  to  follow  that^ — and  had  the  sweetest  disposition  possible,  yet 
the  present  volume  of  biography  is  essentially  a  military  one.  Later 
volumes  will  tell  us  of  the  piping  times  of  peace.  Many  of  the 
incidents  remind  us  irresistibly  of  Charles  G*M alley  and  other 
works  of  Charles  Lever.  He  has  his  pleasant  quarters  in  the 
mansion  of  an  old  count,  and  has  adventures  with  fair  Spaniards  ; 
he  finds  himself  in  desolate  castles  with  rich  furniture  and  pic- 
tures ;  he  has  active  sport  in  races,  and  quiet  evenings  in  tertvliaa ; 
he  has  his  post  in  advance  and  retreat,  in  sieges  and  battles,  and, 
crowning  honour  of  all,  his  meetings  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  part  of  his  work  which  will  still  be  read  with  the  greatest 
attention  is  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  remark- 
able that  despite  the  number  of  persons  who  have  written  on  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  with  the  desire  to  be  accurate  and  sincere, 
some  of  the  details  of  the  battle,  especially  the  claims  of  the  Fifty- 
Second  Regiment,  are  still  matters  of  controversy.  He  justly 
inveighs  against  the  lying  legends  of  M.  Thiers  and  Victor  Hugo. 
He  thinks  that  what  our  army  did  on  the  16th  of  June  was  the 
best  thing  to  ensure  success  on  the  glorious  18th.  He  enumerates 
three  distinct  manifestations  of  the  direct  intervention  of  Provi- 
dence. One  was  the  personal  safety  of  the  Duke  in  the  battle — 
he  himself  said  "it  was  the  hand  of  ProWdence  over  me;" 
secondly,  the  vacillation  of  D'Erlon ;  thirdly,  the  bewilderment  of 
Grouchy.  He  gives  a  curious  anecdote  about  his  last  interview 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  "  *  The  French  army,'  exclaimed 
the  Duke,  *  piqued  themselves  upon  their  eefprit  militai/re^  and 
their  honneur  railitaire  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why  ! 
kicked  their  honnetir  and  their  espHt  militaire  to  the  devil,' 
and  he  gave  a  kick  so  enthusiastic  that  it  nearly  upset  him  and 
prompted  me  to  lay  instantly  hold  of  his  arm  to  enable  him  to 
recover  his  balance.**  At  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war  Gomm 
found  himself  in  the  enWable  position  of  being  knighted,  and 
also  a  Colonel  of  the  Guards.  He  had  obtained  his  commission, 
according  to  the  bad  custom  of  those  days,  at  the  early  age  of  ten, 
and  as  he  lived  to  be  upwards  of  ninety,  he  belonged  to  the  army 
for  eighty  years.     In  his  case  there  was  a  wonderful  conjuncture 
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of  ability  and  good  luck.  His  social  inflaence  and  that  of  his  wife 
were  considerable.  He  was  fond  of  poetry  and  art,  and  had  quite 
a  great  reputation  for  his  musical  talent.  He  had  a  brilliant 
colonial  career — in  Jamaica,  the  Mauritius,  and  in  India.  He  had 
ffone  out  to  India  as  Conmiander-in-Chief,  but  on  his  arrival  he 
found  that  he  had  been  superseded  in  &vour  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  written  two  beautiful  sonnets  on  this  incident ; 
we  cannot  forbear  quoting  portions : — 

*'  At  three-score  years  and  five  aroused  anew, 

To  rule  in  India,  forth  a  soldier  went, 

On  whose  bright-fronted  youth  fierce  war  had  spent 
It's  iron  stress  of  storm,  till  glory  grew 
Full  as  the  red  sun  waned  on  Waterloo. 

landing,  he  met  the  word  from  England  sent 

Which  bade  him  ^idd  up  rule ;  and  he,  content. 
Resigned  it,  as  a  mightier  warrior's  due ; 
And  wrote  as  one  rejoicing  to  record 
That '  from  the  first '  his  royal  heart  was  lord 


Of  it's  own  pride  or  |)ain ;  that  thought  was  none 
'herein  save  tnis,  that  in  her  perilous  strait 
England,  whose  womb  brings  forth  her  sons  so  great, 


Therein  save  this,  that  in  her  perilous  strait 
~^ngland,  whose  womb  brings  forth  her  sons  s 
Should  choose  to  serve  her  first,  her  mightiest  son." 


**  Glory  beyond  all  fiight  of  warlike  fame 

Go  with  the  warrior's  memory  who  preferred 
To  praise  of  men  whereby  men's  hearts  are  stirred. 
His  country's  sovereign  good ;  who  overcame 
Pride,  wrath,  and  hope  of  all  hi^h  chance  on  earth 
For  this  land's  love  that  gave  his  great  heart  birth." 

He  subsequently  obtained  this  coveted  post,  and  returning  to 
England  he  was  made  Field-Marshal,  and  became  Constable  of  the 
Tower.  Correspondence  of  this  nature  is  of  that  valuable  kind 
from  which  authentic  history  is  constructed.  We  confidently 
expect  that  there  will  be  future  volumes  of  this  work,  and  that 
they  will  be  as  interesting  as  the  present,  though  mainly  limited 
to  our  civil  and  social  life. 

It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  take  up  the  third 
volume  of  The  Letters  of  Chanes  DickensJ  Now  that  Earl 
Lytton  has  yielded  the  instalment  of  letters  addressed  to  his  father, 
we  are  afraid  that  no  more  of  any  bulk  or  importance  are  to  be 
expected.  The  third  volume  of  the  letters  ought  to  be  compared 
with  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Forster's  biography.  Both  works 
combined  fail,  however,  to  give  any  biography  of  Dickens.  Mr. 
Forster's  biography  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  biography  of 
Mr.  Forster  himself.  When  living  names  and  living  interests  are 
concerned,  it  becomes  a  duty  on  all  sides  to  maintain  kindly 
reticence.  Only  thus  much  we  say — that  if  any  one  imagines  that 
he  has  a  real  portrait  of  Mr.  Dickens  from  any  published  materials 
that  are  before  him,  such  a  person  is  very  sanguine  and  perfectly 

'  The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens,  Edited  by  his  Sister-in-Law  and  his  Eldsit 
Daughter.     Chapman  &  Hall 
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mistaken.     The  great  charm  of  the  letters  lies  in  the  frequent 
Dickensesque   touches  that  adorn  them.      The  autobiographical 
incidents  dovetail  very  exactly  into  Mr.  Forster's  reminiscences. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  Dickens,  whether  through  the  love  of 
money,  or  the  love  of  excitement,  or  both,  worked   himself  to 
death  in  spite  of  the  most  obvious  warnings.     He  had  made  large 
accumulations  of  wealth,  and  every  year  of  his  life  was,  of  course, 
so  much  gained  in  the  value  of  his  copyrights.     Yet  he  continued 
to  work  as  if  his  absolute  subsistence  depended  upon  it.     He  had, 
at  least  at  one  time,  a  rule  that  for  every  hour  of  writing  he  would 
Lave  an  hour  of  exercise.     Yet  his  hour  of  exercise,  occupied  with 
incessant,  acute  observations,  was  really  quite  as  laborious  as  his 
-work  at  his  desk.     He  regarded  the  ominous  reports  about  his 
health  as   being  simply  a  joke.     A  man  called  to  see  him,  as 
there  was  a  pani^raph  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers — too  true  a 
paragraph,  alas  !— to  tne  efifect  that  he  was  in  a  critical  state  of 
health.     "  I  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  it  wasn't  a  *  cricketing ' 
state  of  health,  to  which  he  answered, '  Quite '  .     .     ."    "  Charles 
Keade  and  Wilkie  Collins  are  here  ;  and  the  joke  of  the  time  is  to 
feel  my  pulse  when  I  appear  at  table,  and  also  to  inveigle  innocent 
messengers  to  come  over  to  the  summer-house,  where  I  write,  to 
ask,  with  their  compliments,  how  I  find  myself  now? ^^  He  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  refreshing  himself  witn  oysters  and  cham- 
pagne in  the  course  of  his  readings.     When  he  was  forced  by  his 
medical  man  to  give  up  his  readings,  directly  he  felt  himself  better 
he  concluded  that  he  was  perfectly  well.     "  I  told  Dr.  Watson  that  he 
had  never  seen  me  knocked  out  of  time,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  I  should  come  up  again."    The  last  letter 
published  in  the  volume  is  one  which  he  wrote  to  his  son,  Alfred 
Tennyson  Dickens,  which  was  not  received  until  after  his  death. 

What  the  letters  bring  out  very  clearly  is  the  decided  aptitude 
which  Dickens  showed  in  business  details,  and  his  keen  critical 
faculty.  With  a  wise  insight,  greater  than  we  had  given  him 
credit  for,  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  If  you  could  tell  me  that  your 
book  had  but  twenty  readers  I  would  reply,  that  so  good  a  book 
will  influence  more  people's  opinions  through  this  twenty,  than  a 
worthless  book  would  through  twenty  thousand."  Here  is  a  good 
bit  of  criticism  which  he  doubtless  applied  to  his  own  compositions : 
*'  When  one  is  compelled  to  write  this  or  that,  one  has  still  to  con- 
sider— '  How  much  of  it  is  my  own  wild  emotion  and  superfluous 
energy — how  much  remains  that  is  truly  belonging  to  this  ideal 
character  and  these  ideal  circumstances  ? '  "  The  advice  which  he 
gives  to  the  contributors  to  All  the  Year  Round  is  always  thought- 
ral  and  kindly.  Indeed,  the  encouragement  and  help  which  he 
gave  to  young  authors  is  one  of  the  more  generous  features  of  a 
character  which  requires  some  such  relief.  We  limit  ourselves  to 
two  quotations,  which  combine  interesting  personal  details  with 
characteristic  touches  of  his  style. 
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(1.)  **  Pray  say  to  Count  D'Orsay  everything  that  is  coidial  and 
loving  from  one.  The  tra\elling-purse  he  gave  me  has  been  of 
immense  service.  It  has  been  constantly  opened.  All  Italy  seems 
to  yearn  to  put  its  hand  in  it.  I  think  of  hanging  it,  when  I  come 
back  to  England,  on  a  nail  as  a  trophy,  and  of  gashing  the  brim 
like  the  blade  of  an  old  sword,  and  saying  to  my  son  and  heir,  as 
they  do  upon  the  stage :  *  You  see  this  notch,  boy  ?  Five  hundred 
francs  were  laid  low  on  that  day,  for  post-horses.  Where  this  gap 
is,  a  waiter  charged  your  &ther  treble  the  amount — ^and  got  it. 
This  end,  worn  into  teeth,  like  the  rasped  edge  of  an  old  file,  is 
sacred  to  the  Custom  House,  boy,  the  passports,  and  the  shabby 
soldiers  at  towngates,  who  put  an  open  hand  and  a  dirty  coat-cnff 
into  the  coach  windows  of  all  Foreatieri.  Take  it,  boy.  Thy 
father  has  nothing  else  to  give  ! ' " 

(2.)  **  Your  reference  to  my  dear  friend  Washington  Irving, 
renews  the  vivid  impressions  re-awakened  in  my  mind  at  Baltimore 
the  other  day.  I  saw  his  fine  face  for  the  last  time  in  that  city. 
He  came  there  horn  New  York  to  pass  a  day  or  two  with  me  before 
I  went  westward,  and  they  were  made  among  the  most  memorable 
of  my  life  by  his  delightfrd  fancy  and  genial  good-humour.  Some 
unknown  admirer  of  his  books  and  mine  sent  to  the  hotel  a  most 
enormous  mint  julep,  wreathed  with  flowers.  We  sat  one  on 
either  side  of  it  with  great  solemnity  (it  filled  a  respectable-sized 
table),  but  the  solemnity  was  of  very  short  duration.  It  was 
quite  an  enchanted  julep,  and  carried  us  among  innumerable 
people  and  places  we  both  knew.  The  julep  held  out  far  into  the 
night,  and  my  memory  never  saw  him  afterward  otherwise  than  as 
bending  over  it,  with  his  straw,  with  attempted  gravity  (after 
some  anecdote  involving  some  wonderfully  droll  and  delicate 
observation  of  character),  and  then,  as  his  eyes  caught  mine,  melt- 
ing into  that  captivating  laugh  of  his,  which  was  the  brightest  and 
best  I  ever  heard." 

The  real  fact  is,  that  the  life  of  Dickens  must  be  sought  in  his 
works.  He  lived  far  more  in  his  fictions  than  in  the  realities  of 
his  existence ;  his  own  favourite  novel  was,  we  believe,  David 
Gopperfieldy  and  David  Copperfield  very  often  is  none  other  than 
Charles  Dickens  himself. 

One  very  interesting  volume  of  correspondence,  not  without  a 
deeply  pathetic  story  of  its  own,  is  the  letters  that  passed  between 
Robert  Southey  and  Caroline  Bowles,  who  eventually  became  his 
second  wife.*  It  was  Southey's  own  wish  that  these  letters  should 
some  day  see  the  light.  A  treasure-trove,  that  will  be  specially 
prized,  will  also  be  found  in  this  volimie — ^a  brief  correspondence 
between  Shelley  and  Southey.     Her  acquaintance  with  the  great 

'  The  Correspondence  qf  Robert  Southej/  and  Caroline  Bowles.  Edited,  with  aD  Intrc- 
duction,  by  Edward  Dowden,  LL..D.     Dublin :  Hodges,  &  Co.     London :  Longmans. 
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author  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  remembering  his  kind- 
ness towards  Henry  Kirke  White,  she  sent  him  a  manuscript  for 
his  inspection.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance,  for  she  found  her- 
self treated  with  generous  kindness,  and  he  himself  gained  an 
inestimable  friend.  After  five  years  of  fitful  correspondence  they 
met,  and  the  meeting,  instead  of  disenchanting  an  illusion,  only 
cemented  their  intimacy.  We  find  that  she  siibsequently  visited 
Southey  in  his  own  home  amid  the  lakes,  and  he  visited  her  in  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  Buckland.  Southey's  wife,  who  had  been 
afiEUcted  with  mental  disease  for  many  years,  died  at  last,  and  left 
him  free,  but  old  and  worn  out,  with  all  the  springs  of  life  decayed. 
He  then  asked  his  correspondent  of  twenty  years  to  become  his 
second  wife.  Many  of  his  friends  took  it  ill  that  she  assented, 
and  in  one  of  the  biographies  the  second  marriage  is  passed  over 
without  a  word  of  comment.  It  seems  probable  that  Caroline 
Bowles  became  a  sacrifice  to  her  devotion  for  Southey,  that  she 
fully  saw  the  darkness  of  the  lot  before  her,  but  believed  herself 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  her  friend.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
during  their  honeymoon,  softening  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  the 
unrelieved  labour  of  years,  set  in,  and,  except  for  some  gleams  of 
gratefhl  recognition,  the  high-toned  poet's  lamp  went  out  in  dark- 
ness. She  has  won  a  modest  wreath  of  her  own  by  her  poetry  and 
sketches,  but  she  will  be  more  permanently  recollected  by  her 
associations  with  Southey,  and  the  tone  and  charm  of  this  volume 
of  correspondence. 

The  letters  are  often  very  touching,  at  times  not  without  a 
spiritualised  touch  of  an  Abelard  and  Eloisa  key.  "  Remember 
that  I  love  your  letters.  Dear  Caroline,  .God  bless  you  !"  writes 
Southey.  She  replies  :  "  Your  letter  came  to  gladden  me  on 
Christmas  Day,  dear  friend.  Kindly  and  freely  you  have  always 
answered  and  granted  every  question  and  request  of  mine  ;  kindest 
of  all  is  your  last  answer — all,  much  more  than  all,  I  asked.  I  shall 
now  keep  these  treasured  letters  while  I  live,  with  a  clear  con- 
science." He  complains  of  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  day  :  "  Ah, 
dear  Caroline,  this  is  a  hard-hearted — I  had  almost  said  a  merciless — 
society  in  which  we  are  living.  It  seems  as  if  no  sympathy  could 
be  excited  for  any  but  great  criminals.  They  who  deserve  most 
compassion  meet  with  least ;  and  boimty  seldom  descends  upon  those 
on  whom  it  would  be  best  bestowed."  Southey  lived  not  only  in  the 
future  and  the  past,  but  in  the  present  also.  Although  immersed 
in  his  books,  and  in  the  Westmorland  solitude,  he  caught  glimpses 
of  the  outer  world,  and  his  remarks  on  men  are  marked  with  great 
penetration  of  judgment.  Here  is  an  acute  analysis  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  written  in  1833:  "Peel  wants  confidence  in  the  strength 
which  he  really  possesses,  and  in  that  of  his  cause ;  he  wants 
warmth  and  heart  also  ;  it  seems  as  if  he  did  not  feel  what  he 
believes  :  and  that  his  principles,  having  their  root  in  his  under- 
standing, had  struck  no  deeper."     Here  is  a  pleasant  touch  of  the 
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lighter  side  of  politics  :  "  I  must  tell  you  an  electioneering  anec- 
dote told  to  me  by  the  brother-in-law  of  the  gentleman  (Sir  John 
Rae  Reed)  in  the  course  of  whose  canvas  for  Dover  it  occurred — 
*  No,'  said  the  Radical  fBumer,  the  honour  of  whose  support  Sir 
John  was  soliciting — *  No,  III  never  support  no  man  what  votesj 
against  animal  Parliaments  and  univereal  suflfering.' "  Or  take 
another  case  in  which  humour  is  interspersed  with  gravity  in 
exquisite  style  :  **  To-day  brought  me  a  letter  from,  apparently,  a 
young  American,  who,  because  the  Colloquies  have  won  his  heart, 
enclosed  me  an  autograph  letter  of  Washington's.  Just  as  this 
American  feels  towards  me,  I  always  feel  towards  those  of  other 
ages,  by  whose  works  or  whose  lives  I  have  been  interested  ;  and 
often  think  what  a  pleasure  it  will  be  to  see  them  &ce  to  face  in 
another  world,  and  claim  acquaintance  with  them  upon  that  score. 
Think  of  paying  my  dutiful  respects  to  Laud  and  Cranmer,  shaking 
hands  witn  Spenser,  and  getting  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  present  me 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  1  Tmnk  of  seeing  Wesley  again  ;  actually 
conversing  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  claiming  connexion  with 
Izaak  Walton  as  a  kinsman  of  Kenna,  his  wife  !  There  is  an 
article  in  the  Creed  that  warrants  these  expectations  ;  and  what 
a  poor  thing  were  life  if  it  did  not  give  us  these  inheritances 
from  the  past,  and  this  reversion  for  the  future  ! "  There  is 
hardly  any  page  that  does  not  record  some  fine  thought,  or  some 
striking  fact,  even  the  quiet  observation  of  natural  hcts  make 
each  of  them  amusing  and  instructive.  Southey  constructs  a 
kind  of  philosophy  for  nimself  which  is  somewhat  sad,  but  at  the 
same  time  religiously  wholesome  ;  "  Thank  God,"  he  writes, 
"when  I  look  forward,  it  is  always  to  another  world  :  overlooking 
the  whole  of  the  downward  road  before  me."  His  account  of  him- 
self is,  strictly  speaking,  a  Biographia  LUeraria.  He  thinks  that 
Murray  is  in  a  bad  way  because  he  publishes  for  Lord  Byron,  and 
he  has  interesting  communications  from  Lady  Byron.  Of  course  he 
has  much  to  say  respecting  the  Wordsworths  and  the  Coleridges. 
He  was  a  man  who  passed  nis  whole  life  among  his  books,  of  which 
he  reckons  that  he  had  twelve  thousand.  The  account  of  his 
dreams  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  very  curious  indeed,  and  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  his  brain  was  not  in  a  healthy  state.  He  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  over-rated  Caroline  Bowles,  and  to  have  rather 
under-rated  a  young  lady  called  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  wrote  in 
the  same  way  to  him  as  Miss  Bowles  did,  but  to  whom  he  did  not 
give  similar  encouragement.  He  has  an  interesting  reference  to 
Archbishop  Trench  :  "  Never  did  I  see  so  much  gesticulation  in 
the  pulpit ;  never,  indeed,  more  upon  the  stage.  If  his  head  had 
not  been  well  hung,  oflf  it  must  have  come.  This,  however,  was 
not  mere  acting,  for,  in  conversation,  his  head  and  features  are  in 
the  same  exercise,  and  his  arms  in  as  much  motion,  as  he  can 
safely  indulge  in.  On  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable  person,  and 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  heard  and  seen  him."    It 
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is  to  his  credit,  that,  so  far  back  as  1835,  he  deprecated  the  wicked- 
ness of  forcing  China  into  a  war  on  account  of  the  opium  traffic, 
which  threatens  to  be  the  burning  question  of  our  day,  in  political 
morality.     Southey  was  a  thoroughly  good  man,  with  many  of  the 

aualities  of  a  great  man  and  a  great  poet,  and  Caroline  Bowles, 
iiough,  in  comparison  with  him,  as 

"  Moonlight  unto  sunlight  and  as  water  unto  wine," 

was  not  unworthy  to  have  her  name  and  destiny  linked  with  his. 

The  letters  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  form  a  biography,  which  is  only 
**  too  utter."     It  consists  of  two  closely-printed  volumes,  which 
amount  to  about  a  thousand  pages.     To  a  highly  geological  reader 
its  perusal  must  be  intensely  gratifying  from  first  to  last.     But  to 
the  general  reader,  the  work  will  be  heavy.     This  is  the  more 
disappointing,  as  there  is  an  imimense  amoxmt  of  personal  travel 
and  social  talk.     The  more  readable  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a 
beginning  of  an  autobiography,  which  he  drew  up  for  a  daughter  of 
the  famous  Leonard  Hamer,  who  became  his  wife ;  apparently, 
when  she  had  become  Lady  Lyell,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  finish  it.    The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  her  during  their  court- 
ship,  though    highly    scientific,  and    in  that    way  affording    a 
startling  contrast  to  the  mass  of  love  literature,  are  very  readable 
as  comimred  with  his  correspondence  with  members  of  the  British 
Association.     The  facts  of  his  happy,  industrious,  prosperous  life, 
are  not   many  or  varied,  except  for  his  frequent  travels.      He 
belonged  to  an  opulent  North  British  family,  and,  in  ordinary 
course,  would  have  been  a  Scottish  laird,  though  his  boyhood, 
happily  in  his  case,  was  passed  in  the  noble  scenery  of  the  New 
Forest.     He  had  that  combination  of  the  love  of  science  with  the 
love  of  poetry  and  scholarship,  which  marked  him  out  as  possessing 
very  high  intellectual    powers.      He  obtained  good  honours   at 
Oxford,  and  entered  the  profession  of  the  law.     Dr.  Mantell  dedi- 
cates to  him   his  Geology  of  Sussex,  as  to  a  profound  lawyer. 
He  more  and    more   addicted  himself  to   strictly  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  gradually  made  geology  both  the  business  and  pleasure 
of  his  life.    He  grew  old,  gathering  some  fresh  facts  every  day. 
There  was  no  locality  which  he  would  not  travel  to  visit ;   no 
individual  whom  he  would  not  seek  to  obtain  information  that 
would  promote  his  knowledge  and  the  certitude  of  his  views.  There 
was  one  view  in  particular  which  he  cherished  dearly,  and  which  he 
held  with  an  obstinate  pertinacity,  which  is  sometimes  found  even 
in  a  philosophic  bosom.      He  strongly  hated  the  idea  of  any  con- 
vulsion or   catastrophe   ever   having    happened.      He    did    not 
believe  in  any  paroxysmal  phenomena.     He  had  even  no  belief  in 
subterranean  fires.    He  believed  that  all  changes  in  the  earth  were 
due  to  slow  and  constantly  acting  influences.  Ordinary  phenomena 
and  "time"  were   all  that  geology   wanted  to  account   for  its 
phenomena.     Lyell  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
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the  theories  of  the  higher  astronomy  that  refuses  to  give  blank 
cheques  for  time  to  the  geologist,  and  maintains  that  the  earth 
could  only  have  existed,  and  can  only  exist,  within  measurable 
limits.  To  argue  with  Lyell  that  there  has  been  sudden  and  vast 
changes  in  the  earth's  crust,  was  like  holding  a  red  rag  to  a  bull, 
or  insisting  to  Mr.  Thorns  that  human  beings  have  lived  to  m^e 
than  a  hundred.  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  a  large  number  of 
geolofifists,  have  argued  the  other  way,  and  their  arguments  made 
our  philosopher  unphilosophically  angry.  His  Elements  of  Geology 
is  the  standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  will  not  easily  be  de- 
throned from  its  place  of  honour.  Lyell,  however,  was  a  man  who 
touched  life  on  every  point,  except,  indeed,  one — ^the  ecclesiastical, 
which  he  really  did  not  understand,  thinking  that  England,  next 
to  Spain,  was  a  priest-ridden  cormtry.  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  he  loved  and  identified  himself  with  all  the  great  interests  of 
his  country.  His  name  and  character  gradually  won  for  him  a 
commanding  influence.  He  became  a  great  social  force  in  London, 
and  there  were  very  few  eminent  men  whom  he  did  not  meet  in 
society  and  mention  in  his  letters,  which  are  in  fact  the  journals 
of  his  daily  life.  We  have  most  interesting  records  of  a  stay,  first 
at  Balmoral  and  afterwards  at  Osborne.  We  have,  besides,  social 
anecdotes  which  have  almost  an  historic  import :  "  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montpensier  went  off  in  a 
huff.  They  called  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  the  Queen,  not 
incog,  but  in  their  public  capacity,  when  she  was  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do,  and  fearing 
she  might  commit  herself,  she  very  naturally  sent  off  to  Lord 
Palmerston  to  come  directly,  but  before  he  got  there,  they  had 
waited  and  waited  till  they  got  out  of  humour,  and  set  off  in  about 
thirty  hours."  He  not  only  knew  the  best  English  society,  but 
he  twice  visited  America,  and  knew  the  most  interesting  people 
there :  and  his  accoimts  of  the  foreign  illuminati  whom  he  met 
are  always  graphic  and  instructive.  Indeed,  Sir  Charles's  social 
sketches  show  considerable  power  of  analysis  and  portraiture.  We 
might  fill  many  pages  with  characteristic  incidents.  As  a  speci- 
men, however,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  his  accomit  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  With  every  desire  to  give  Peel  the  highest  credit 
for  conscientiousness  and  patriotism,  there  is  something  that  has 
always  been  enigmatic  to  us  in  his  characteristics,  and  some 
touches  in  Lyell's  account  of  him  seem  to  indicate  some  weak 
points  in  his  harness.* 

"  I  sat  on  Sir  Robert's  right  hand,  and,  during  a  conversation  of 
three  hours,  we  talked  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Some  of 
the  party  said  next  day  that  Peel  never  gave  an  opinion  for  or 
against  any  point,  from  extra  caution,  but  I  really  thought  that  he 

'  Life,  Letters  and  Journals  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Bart.  Edited  by  his  Sister- 
iii-Law,  Mrs.  Lyell.     Two  vols.     Murray. 
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expressed  himself  as  freely,  even  on  subjects  bordering  on  the 
political,  as  a  well-bred  man  could  do  when  talking  with  another 
with  whose  opinions  he  was  unacquainted.  He  was  very  curious 
to  know  what  Vernon  Harcourt  had  said  on  the  connection  of 
religion  and  science.  I  told  him  of  it,  and  my  own  ideas,  and,  in 
the  middle  of  my  strictures  on  the  Dean  of  York's  pamphlet,  I 
exclaimed,  '  By-the-bye,  I  have  only  just  remembered  that  he  is 
your  brother-in-law.'  He  said,  *  Yes,  he  is  a  clever  man,  and  a 
good  writer,  but  if  men  will  not  read  any  one  book  written  by 
scientific  men  on  such  a  subject  they  must  take  the  consequences.' 
After  he  had  explained  to  me  how  railways  were  taxed,  I  pointed 
out  to  him  Lord  Carnegie's  proof  that  such  a  method  acted  as  a 
bonus  towards  the  imposition  of  high  fares.  This  he  saw  and 
admitted  as  an  evil.  If  I  had  not  known  Sir  Robert's  extensive 
acquirements,  I  should  only  have  thought  him  an  intelligent, 
well-informed  country  gentleman,  not  slow,  but  without  any 
quickness ;  free  from  that  kind  of  party-feeling  which  prevents 
men  from  fairly  appreciating  those  who  differ  from  them,  taking 
pleasure  in  improvements,  without  enthusiasm,  not  capable  of 
joining  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  a  good  joke,  but  cheerful,  and  not 
preventing  Lord  Northampton,  Whewell,  and  others  from  making 
merry.  He  is  without  a  tincture  of  science,  and  interested  in  it 
only  so  far  as  knowing  its  importance  in  the  arts,  and  as  a  subject 
with  which  a  large  b^y  of  persons  of  talent  are  occupied.  He 
told  me  he  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, and  that  he  was  glad  that  we  had  persevered  in  holding  our 
meeting  in  Birmingham  under  discouraging  circumstances  ;  yet  I 
learned  afterwards,  from  the  Birmingham  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, that  when  some  of  them,  being  personal  friends  of  Sir 
Robert,  asked  his  opinion  only  three  weeks  before,  he  could  not 
venture  an  opinion  at  all.  ITiere  are  many  beautiful  pictures 
and  statues  of  which  he  was  very  happy  to  give  us  a  full  account. 
He  pressed  us  most  politely  not  to  hurry  back  to  our  business 
next  morning,  but  to  stay  and  breakfast  with  the  family,  which 
some  did ;  but  most  of  us  returned  early,  and  I  was  reading  a 
paper  at  eleven  o'clock ;  but  I  contrived,  besides  breakfasting,  to 
see  the  garden,  which,  although  not  a  fine  one,  pleased  me  from 
having  each  flower  in  large  masses.  In  the  dining  room  is  a 
single  picture,  by  Haldon,  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena.  It  was 
very  striking.  Sir  Eobert  told  me  there  is  an  ode  on  it  by 
Wordsworth,  which  is  given  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  in  a  late 
article  on  Waagen's  Towr  m  England.  It  represents  Napoleon 
with  his  back  turned  towards  you,  looking,  from  a  height,  on  the 
boundless  ocean.  I  might  meet  Sir  Eobert  for  years  without 
having  so  much  talk  with  him,  as  from  having  thus,  by  accident, 
sat  next  him  for  three  hours." 

The  most  delightful  book  of  all,  socially,  is  that  entitled  Memories 
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of  Old  Friends^  being  a  correspondence  of  Miss  Caroline  Fox, 
of  Penjerrick,  in  Cornwall.  The  lovely  river  Fal  has  so  many 
streams  and  fiords  that  it  is  said  that  three  hundred  vessels  could 
anchor  by  its  shore,  and  not  one  mast  be  distinguished  from 
another  mast.  The  climate  is  of  Italian  mildness,  and  many 
delicate-chested  i)eople  go  there  for  the  winter.  In  the  old  times, 
it  was  the  great  packet-station,  and  many  illustrious  persons 
liave  stayed  there  for  weeks  together,  by  stress  of  contrary  winds. 
Thus  Miss  Fox,  in  her  distant  western  home,  was  thrown  into 
contact  with  many  remarkable  people,  and  to  her  they  showed  the 
kindest  attention.  Occasionally  she  went  up  to  London,  and 
sometimes  abroad,  where  she  obtained  free  access  into  the  best 
literary  society.  She  belonged  to  the  old  Quaker  family,  and 
had,  of  course,  many  intimacies  with  the  great  Quaker  clan ;  in 
])articular  she  was  intimate  with  the  families  of  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.  The  present  writer  gratefully  recollects 
partaking  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Fox  family  at  Falmouth, 
while  Caroline  Fox  was  living.  Among  those  who  came  to 
Falmouth  for  their  health  was  the  famous  John  Sterling,  and 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  attendance  upon  a  sick  brother.  She  gives 
a  better  account  of  Dr.  Bowring  than  Bowring  has  given  of 
himself  in  his  autobiographical  sketches.  Her  personal  reminis- 
cences of  the  Lake  poets  is  extremely  interesting.  A  narrative 
which  she  gives  of  her  intercourse  with  John  Stuart  Mill  has 
justly  attracted  great  attention,  as  furnishing  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion towards  the  biography  of  that  philosopher.  A  curious  draw- 
back has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  Miss  Fox  has  occasionally 
transferred  to  her  journal  some  anecdotes  that  may  be  found  in 
the  venerable  pages  of  Joe  Miller.  With  this  exception,  which 
hardly  amoimts  to  a  substantial  drawback,  there  is  not  a  page  of 
the  whole  volume  which  the  most  fastidious  reader  will  be  inclined 
to  skip.  Each  page  passes  *'  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
severe."  We  think  we  shall  do  best  if  we  construct  a  kind  of 
florilegium,  which  will  give  instances  of  each  order  of  anecdote 
and  reminiscence.  We  shall  employ  however,  some  measure  of 
condensation  : — 

John  Stuart  Mill. — "  He  is  a  very  uncommon-looking  person 
— such  acuteness  and  sensibility  marked  in  his  exquisitely- 
chiselled  countenance — more  resembling  a  portrait  of  Lavater 
than  any  other  that  I  remember.  His  voice  is  refinement  itself, 
and  his  mode  of  expressing  himself  tallies  with  voice  imd 
countenance.  He  is  a  great  botanist,  so  Anna  Maria  excited  him 
about  the  luminous  moss  found  in  the  cave  of  Argols.  He 
informed  us  that  the  nature  of  all  phosphoric  lights  is  yet  un- 
known, but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  an  emission  of  light 

»  Menwries  of  Old  Friends.  Journals  of  Caroline  Fox,  of  Penjerrick,  Comviill. 
Smith  &  Elder*. 
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borrowed  firom  the  sun.  We  made  a  walking  party  to  Pendennis  * 
Cavern,  with  which  we  were  all  delighted.  He  was  full  of 
interesting  talk.  A  ship  in  full  sail,  he  declared,  was  the  only 
work  of  man  that,  under  all  circumstances,  harmonises  with 
Nature,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  adapted  purely  to  natural 
requirements.  Of  the  infinite  ideas  the  ancients  had  of  the 
world  we  do  inhabit,  and  how  they  are  limited  and  exactly  defined 
by  modem  discoveries;  however,  it  still  remains  for  us  to  look 
above,  and  there  is  Infinity.  The  whole  material  imiverse  is 
small  compared  to  the  guileless  heart  of  a  little  child,  because  it 
can  contain  it  all  and  much  more.  Described  some  of  his  time  in 
Italy,  and  the  annoyances  experienced  by  the  narrow  policy  of 
the  Pope,  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  and  customs  held  in  great 
and  ever-increasing  contempt  among  the  people.  *  No  one,'  he 
said,  with  deep  feeling,  'should  attempt  anything  intended  to 
benefit  his  age  without  at  first  making  a  stem  resolution  to  take 
up  his  cross  and  bear  it.  If  he  does  not  begin  by  counting  the 
cost,  all  his  schemes  must  end  in  disappointment ;  either  he  will 
sink  under  it,  as  Chatterton,  or  yield  to  the  counter-current,  like 
Erasmus,  or  pass  his  life  in  disappointment  and  vexation,  as 
Luther  did.'  This  was  evidently  a  process  through  which  he 
(Mill)  had  passed,  as  is  sufficiently  attested  by  his  careworn  and 
anxious,  though  most  beautiful  and  refined,  countenance.  J.  S. 
Mill  gave  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  political  history  of 
India,  the  advantages  derived  by  its  princes  from  our  supremacy 
there ;  preventing  intestine  war,  dethroning  and  pensioning 
sovereigns  and  princes,  and  thus  preventing  their  extinction  by 
rival  powers.  .  .  .  Dn  consumption,  and  the  why  it  is  so 
connected  with  what  is  beautiful  and  interesting  in  natiure.  The 
disease  itself  brings  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  constitution,  into  a 
state  of  prematurity,  and  this  reciprocally  preys  on  the  body. 
After  an  expressive  pause,  John  Mill  quietly  said,  *  I  expect  to 
die  of  consumption.'  I  lectured  him  about  taking  a  little  more 
care  of  himself.  '  ^T^y,  it  does  not  much  signify  in  what  form 
death  comes  to  us.'  *  But  time  is  important  to  those  who  wish 
to  help  their  fellow-creatmres.'  '  Certainly,'  he  replied :  '  it  is 
pleasant  to  do  some  little  good  in  the  world.'  When  Barclay 
joined  us  we  discussed  the  influence  of  habits  of  business  on  literary 
pursuits.  John  Mill  considers  it  the  duty  of  life  to  reconcile  the 
two,  the  active  and  the  speculative ;  and,  fi*om  his  own  experience 
and  observation,  the  former  gives  vigour  and  system  and  effective- 
ness to  the  latter.  He  finds  that  he  can  do  much  more  in  two 
hours,  after  a  busy  day,  than  when  he  sits  down  to  write  with 
time  at  his  own  command." 

Ta^-ell,  the  Quaker. — "  Who  has  probably  poisoned  a  former 
servant  of  his.  It  is  a  case  of  uncommon  atrocity.  Several  years 
ago  he  was  transported  for  forgery,  remained  at  Sydney  after  his 
term  of  banishment,  made  a  handsome  fortune,  returned,  and 
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•married  the  mistress  of  a  school.  Just  before  he  was  taken  up  for 
forgery,  Peter  Bedford  had  a  very  strong  impression  on  his  mind 
that  he  ought  to  visit  him  and  warn  him  against  yielding  to  some 
very  strong  temptation ;  but  he  so  disliked  the  commission  that 
ne  did  not  yield  to  it,  until  it  again  came  heavily  before  him,  and 
he  went.  He  found  him  in  his  chemist's  shop,  and  begged  for  a 
few  minutes'  conversation ;  so  they  went  into  a  little  back  parlour, 
when  he  quietly  told  him  what  he  had  felt.  The  poor  man  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  cried  out  *  It's  too  late  I '  and  left  the 
room." 

Adams,  the  Astronomer. — "  Adams  is  a  quiet  looking  man  with 
a  broad  forehead,  a  mild  face,  and  a  most  amiable  and  expressive 
mouth.  I  sat  by  him  at  dinner,  and  by  gradual  and  dainty 
approaches  got  at  the  subject  on  which  one  most  wished  to  hear  him 
speak.  He  began  very  blushingly,  but  went  on  to  talk  in  most 
delightful  fashion,  with  large  and  luminous  simplicity,  of  some  of 
the  vast  mathematical  facts  with  which  he  is  so  conversant.  The 
idea  of  the  reversed  method  of  reasoning,  from  an  unknown  to  a 
known,  with  reference  to  astronomical  problems,  dawned  on  him 
when  an  imdergraduate,  with  neither  time  nor  mathematics 
to  work  it  out.  Professor  Adams's  talk  did  me  great  good, 
showing  in  living  clearness  how  apparent  anomalies  get  included 
and  justified  in  a  larger  law.  There  are  anomalies,  and  I  can  wait 
until  all  the  conflicts  of  time  are  reconciled  in  the  love  and  light 
of  heaven." 

Franklin. — "  C.  Enys  told  us  of  Sir  John  Franklin  shortly  before 
leaving  home  the  last  time,  lying  on  a  sofa  and  going  to  sleep. 
Lady  Franklin  threw  something  over  his  feet,  when  he  awoke  in 
great  trepidation,  saying,  '  ^Tiy,  there's  a  flag  thrown  over  me ; 
don't  you  know  that  they  lay  the  Union  Jack  over  a  corpse  ? ' " 

Tennyson. — "  He  talked  a  good  deal  of  his  former  visit  to  Corn- 
wall, and  his  accident  at  Bude,  all  owing  to  a  stupid  servant  maid. 
In  the  garden  he  was  greatly  interested,  for  he,  too,  is  trying  to 
acclimatise  plants,  but  finds  us  far  ahead,  because  he  is  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  keen  winds  cut 
up  their  trees,  and  scare  away  the  nightingales  in  consequence. 
But  he  is  proud  and  happy  in  a  great  ma^olia  in  his  garden. 
Tennyson  is  a  grand  specimen  of  a  man,  with  a  magnificent  head, 
set  on  his  shotdders  like  the  capital  of  a  mighty  piUar.  His  hair 
is  long  and  wavey,  and  covers  a  massive  head.  He  wears  a  beard 
and  moustache  which  one  begrudges,  as  hiding  so  much  of  that 
firm,  powerful,  but  finely-chiselled  mouth.  His  eyes  are  large  and 
gray,  and  open  wide  when  a  subject  interests  him ;  they  are  well 
shaded  with  the  noble  brow,  with  its  strong  lines  of  thought  and 
suffering.  I  can  quite  understand  Samuel  Laurence  calling  it  the 
best  balance  of  head  he  had  ever  seen.  He  is  very  brown  aft-er  all 
the  pedestrianising  along  our  south  coast." 

KiNasLEY.-^"We  paid  him  and  his  wife  a  very  happy  call ;  he 
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fratemising  at  once,  and  uttering  pleasant  and  discriminating 
things  concerning  F.  D.  Maurice,  Coleridfi^e,  and  others.  He  looks 
sunburnt  with  dredging  all  the  morning,  has  a  piercing  eye  under 
an  over-hanging  brow,  and  his  voice  is  most  melodious,  and  his 
pronunciation  exquisite.  We  saw  more  of  his  wife  than  himself, 
and  of  her  rather  intimately.  He  has  rather  the  look  which  thou 
suggests  a  priori,  but  his  wife's  stories  of  him  are  delightful ;  the 
solemn  sense  of  duty  under  which  he  writes,  the  confirming  letters 
he  has  received  from  far  and  near  from  ardent  young  spirits,  who 
thank  him  for  having  rescued  them  from  infidelity — such 
things  console  him  greatly  for  being  ranked  amongst  his  country's 
plagues.  Yeast  was  the  book  which  was  written  with  his 
heart's  blood ;  it  was  the  outcome  of  circumstances,  and  cost  him 
an  illness." 

John  Bright. — "The  Brights  are  staying  here,  so  we  consider 
ourselves  a  very  pleasant  party.  John  Bright  is  great  fun,  always 
ready  for  a  chat  and  a  fulmination,  and  filling  up  the  intervals  of 
business  with  Paradise  Regained.  One  likes  to  have  his  opinion  on 
men  and  things,  as  it  is  strong,  clear  and  honest,  however  one- 
sided. But  he  flies  oflF  provokingly  into  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence,  when  one  wants  him  to  abide  for  a  time  amongst  deeper  and 
less  tangible  motives,  powers  and  arguments." 

GuizoT  AND  BuNSEN. — "  Guizot  was  shorter  than  I  remember 
him  in  1840,  when  he  was  at  the  meeting  preliminary  to  the  fatal 
Niger  Expedition;  he  looks  about  sixty,  a  forehead  of  many  furrows, 
quiet  deep-set  grey  eyes,  a  thin  expressive  face,  full  of  quiet  saga- 
city, though  very  animated  in  conversation,  hands  and  all  taking 
their  share.  His  little  bit  of  red  ribbon  seems  the  only  relic  of 
official  greatness  left.  We  met  Bunsen  and  Guizot  at  an  out-of- 
door  party  at  the  Frys'.  The  two  politicians  walked  up  and  down 
the  lawn  in  long  and  earnest  discourse;  the  character  of  their 
faces  as  unlike  that  of  two  men  whose  objects  in  life  have  been  in 
many  respects  so  similar,  can  well  be.  The  Frenchman,  saga- 
cious, circumspect,  and  lean ;  the  German's  ample,  genial  count- 
enance spoke  of  trust  in  God,  trust  in  man,  and  trust  in  himself." 

Carlyle. — "Called  by  appointment  on  Carlyle,  at  Lady  Ash- 
burton's.  He  has  a  sort  of  pavilion  separate  yet  attached  to  her 
villa,  where  he  may  feel  independent.  Found  him  alone,  reading 
Shakespeare,  in  a  long  dressing-gown,  a  drab  comforter  wrapped 
round  and  round  his  neck,  and  a  dark  blue  cap  on,  for  he  had  a 
cold.  He  received  us  very  kindly,  but  would  untwist  his 
comforter,  and  take  off  his  cap,  and  comb  his  shaggy  mane  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  He  looks  thin  and  aged,  and  as  sad  as 
Jeremiah,  though  the  red  is  still  bright  in  his  cheek,  and  the  blue 
in  his  eyes,  which  seem  to  be  set  more  deeply  than  ever  ;  there  is 
a  grim  expression  in  his  face,  which  looks  solemn  enough.  First 
he  launched  out,  I  think,  on  the  horrors  of  the  journey.  *  I 
should  never  have  come  but  for  Tyndall,  who  dragged  me  off  by 
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the  hair  of  my  head,  so  to  speak,  and  flung  me  down  here,  and 
then  went  his  way.  He  had  better  have  left  me  in  my  misery  I 
in  that  cursed  train,  with  its  devilish  howls  and  yells  driving  one 
distracted !  Go  into  any  shop  you  wish  and  ask  for  any  article, 
and  ye'll  find  it  all  one  enormous  lie.  The  country  is  going  to 
perdition  at  a  frightful  pace.  I  give  it  about  fifty  years  to 
accomplish  its  fedl.'  Spoke  of  Gladstone.  *  Is  not  he  a  man  of 
principle  ?  Oh,  Gladstone !  I  did  hope  well  of  him  once,  and 
so  did  John  Sterling,  though  I  heard  he  was  a  Puseyite,  and  so 
forth ;  still  it  seemed  the  right  thing  for  a  State  to  feel  itself 
bound  to  God,  and  to  lean  on  Him,  and  so  I  hoped  something 
might  come  of  him;  but  now  he  has  been  declaiming  that 
England  is  in  such  a  wonderful  prosperous  state,  meaning  tnat  it 
has  plenty  of  money  in  its  breecnes-pocket,  and  plenty  of  beef  in 
its  great  ugly  belly.     But  that  is  not  the  prosperity  we  want.' " 

The  Swiss  Letters  of  Fanny  Havergal,  are  in  point  of  fsict  strictly 
autobiographical.'  Indeed,  they  tell  us  more  about  her  own  life 
than  any  of  her  previous  productions  ;  they  constitute  a  volume  that 
will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  many,  as  a  souvenir  of  one  who  in 
her  time  was  greatly  loved  and  regarded  by  multitudes  who  have 
never  seen  her  face.  Miss  Havergal  had,  as  a  poetess,  many  of 
the  qualities  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  or  of  L.  E.  L.  If  upon  the  whole  she 
hardly  rose  to  their  intellectual  level,  on  the  other  hand,  she  devoted 
herself  with  entire  single-heartedness  to  the  special  calling  of 
religious  i)oetry.  She  was  certainly  the  most  popular  of  modem 
religious  poetesses.  She  truly  possessed  the  lyric  gift,  great 
happiness  of  expression,  a  flow  of  musical  eloquence,  great  tender- 
ness, infinite  devotion.  The  present  writer  well  remembers  the 
pleasure  of  spending  a  day  with  her  and  her  friends  on  the  Malvern 
hills,  and  he  once  received  a  letter  fi-om  her  which  stated,  he  has 
no  doubt  accmately,  that  many  clergymen  had  felt  themselves 
much  assisted  in  their  teaching  by  her  poems.  The  present 
volume  gives  many  characteristic  indications  of  her  loving,  tender, 
consistent  character.  Even  apart  firom  the  personal  interest,  we 
consider  that  the  volume  as  a  record  of  travelling  experiences  should 
deservedly  be  rated  very  high.  As  it  deals  with  districts  exten- 
sively visited,  it  will  be  found  extremely  serviceable.  It  shows 
what  English  ladies,  or  even  a  single  English  lady,  can  accomplish, 
in  entirely  independent  fashion  and  on  modest  resources.  To  those 
who  are  meditating  a  country  trip  in  Switzerland,  the  volume 
may  be  recommended  as  a  most  appropriate  companion.  Instead 
of  adhering  to  the  beaten  track,  Miss  Havergal  found  her  own 
paths,  and  made  her  own  ascents ;  she  formed  firendships  with 
fellow-travellers,  with  the  natives,  and  with  hotel   servants ;  she 

«  Hwiss  liters  and  Alpine  Poertu,  by  the  late  Frances  Ridley  Havei^l.   Edited  by 
her  Sister,  I.  Miriam  Crane.     Nisbet. 
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practised  a  judicious,  liberal  economy ;  in  every  possible  way  she  got 
the  very  best  out  of  foreign  travel.  She  lived  day  by  day  in  the 
happy  exercise  of  her  literary  gifts,  and  the  deliberate  carrying 
out  of  those  religious  plans  and  objects  which  she  had  selected  as 
the  loftiest  in  existence. 

She  is  particularly  good  in  describing  her  adventures  on  the 
Bel  Alp,  and  the  Furca  Pass.  It  may  be  recollected  that  when 
the  Queen  ^dsited  Switzerland,  she  specially  selected  the  Furca 
Pass  for  a  visit.  Miss  Havergal  writes,  "  We  have  a  very  comfortable 
little  room  with  a  table  and  sofia,  and  are  royally  lodged,  for  here 
the  Queen  slept  when  she  was  in  Switzerland,  in  this  very  room !  " 
Often  as  Alpine  scenery  has  been  described,  until  the  subject  is 
pretty  nearly  played  out,  "Miss  Havergal  still  finds  something  to 
say  which  is  fresh  and  poetical ;  take  the  following  as  an  instance  : 
"  As  we  got  higher,  the  first  rose-flush  struck  the  Mischabel,  and 
then  Weisshom  and  Monte  Leone  came  to  life,  too;  real  rose, 
with  something  you  had  to  pursuade  yom-self  was  rose  colour,  only 
it  was  rose  Jire^  delicate  yet  intense.  The  Weisshom  was  in  its 
full  glory,  looking  more  perfectly  lovely  than  any  earthly  thing  I 
ever  yet  saw ;  when  the  tip  of  the  Matterhom  caught  the  red  light 
on  its  evil-looking  rock  peak  it  was  just  like  a  volcano,  and 
looked  rather  awful  than  lovely,  and  gave  me  the  impression  of  an 
evil  angel  impotently  wrathful,  shrinking  away  from  the  serene 
glory  and  utter  purity  of  a  holy  angel,  which  that  Weisshom  at 
dawn  might  represent,  if  anything  earthly  could."  At  the  little 
church  of  Chamouni  she  played  the  harmonium  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  and  made  icr.  premiere  osceTision  of  the  year.  All  the 
place  was  excited  about  it,  and  watched  the  party  with  their  tele- 
scopes. She  did  not  exactly  get  to  the  summit,  though  that  was 
within  her  range,  but  they  slept  out  on  the  Grands  Mulcts,  and 
climbed  to  Pierre  Pointue,  the  expedition  not  being  without  danger 
from  crevasses  and  avalanches.  She  had  rather  an  adventurous  tour, 
which  sometimes  degenerated  into  a  trudge ;  we  are  not  surprised 
that  one  of  the  natives  remonstrated  with  her  as  being  trop  jeune 
to  travel  toute  seule.  This  led  to  her  evangelising  him — after  the 
manner  which  many  good  English  ladies  try,  but  few  so  constantly 
and  so  successfully  as  Fanny  Havergal — and  preaching  him  a  little 
sermon  on  the  Maker's  love  and  care.  The  practical  value  of  such 
a  work  as  the  present  consists  in  its  being  a  safe  prompter  and 
adviser  to  ladies  who  are  travelling,  and  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
tourists  ;  but  we  need  hardly  say  that  to  many  minds  it  has  a  still 
higher  merit,  in  its  poetic  and  religious  character,  which  is  both 
most  fresh,  and  most  refreshing. 

ATTICUS. 
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"  BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON." 
Chapter  I. 

THE    ROSE    OF    KIEFF. 

It  was  the  sixteenth  bulhday  of  Lydia,  the  only  child  of  Joseph 
Bensohn,  and  from  early  morning  the  family  had  been  busy  receiv- 
ing \'i8itor8  of  various  creeds  and  conditions.  The  house  of  Mr. 
Bensohn,  in  the  old  town  of  Kieff,  was  nicknamed  ^  The  Beggars' 
Hotel,"  and  it  was  a  saying  among  the  poor  that  he  who  wanted 
bread  should  go  to  Bensohn  the  Jew.  Therefore  many  who  called 
to  wish  Lydia  long  life  and  happiness  were  of  the  pauper  class,  and 
partook  gladly  of  the  birthday  fare,  and  went  away  with  pockets 
full  of  cjQces  and  finit. 

All  the  recipients  of  the  bounteous  hospitality  were  not  grateful. 
One  of  them  met  Nicholas  Podvor,  an  insolvent  petty  shopkeeper, 
who  was  a  demagogue  of  the  Russian  sort.  All  demagogues  in  all 
ages  and  countries  have  promised  their  ear-led  followers  unearned 
plenty  as  the  reward  of  their  political  performance.  So  doth  the 
Russian  demagogue  ;  but  his  peculiarity  is  that  he  professes 
devoted  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  Government^  and  the  Imperial 
Government  graciously  and  confidently  accepts  the  assurances 
of  demagogue  lojralty  and  support. 

When  the  beggar  had  shown  his  fruit  and  cakes  to  Podvor,  he 
said  —  "  This  is  kind,  but  they  ought  to  give  us  money." 

Podvor  replied,  "  My  friend,  I  tell  you  Bensohn  the  Jew  is  a 
cunning  rogue.  He  takes  the  food  of  thousands  and  gives  away  a 
few  crumbs  to  some  of  the  victims  of  his  robbery.  Ah,  if  it  were 
not  for  these  Jews  the  Czar  would  be  happy,  I  should  do  a  paying 
trade,  and  you  would  have  money  enough  to  buy  cakes  and  fruit 
and  all  you  fancied." 

"  Curse  Bensohn  the  Jew,  and  all  his  tribe,"  cried  the  beggar, 
who  within  the  hour  had  flopped  on  his  knees  before  Mrs.  Bensohn 
and  returned  thanks  for  the  loving-kindness  and  charity  of  her  and 
her  husband. 

"  How  these  Jews  must  plunder  us,"  said  Podvor,  who  was 
tasting  the  fruit  and  cakes,  "  to  be  able  to  give  away  such  splendid 
fruit  and  such  rich  cake ! " 

Lydia  had  many  birthday  presents,  and  in  the  afternoon  came  a 
packet  which  she  opened  with  undisguised  eagerness.  In  a  pretty 
white  leather  case,  lined  with  purple  velvet,  was  a  gold  necklet 
with  a  pendant  of  pearls. 
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**  Laban  has  excellent  taste,"  said  Mrs.  Bensohn. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Grandmother  Martha,  "  in  my  days  young  men 
began  by  saving,  and  not  by  spending." 

Lydia  did  not  heed  the  remark  of  her  grandmother  for  she  was 
reading  the  following  letter  : — 

•*  From  Laban  Menski,  at  Moscow,  to  Lydia,  at  Kieff. 

"  I  must  abide  at  Moscow,  but  my  heart  is  in  Kieff,  because  thou  art  there.  Kieff 
is  well  called  the  Jerusalem  of  Russia  while  it  is  thy  abode.  There  is  a  star  that 
heralds  the  light  of  day  and  that  also  lightens  the  darkness  of  night.  Thou  art  tlie 
morning  and  the  evening  star  of  my  heart  and  of  my  souL  Since  I  was  with  thee  in 
Tiari,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  I  have  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  also  in  the 
watches  of  the  night,  been  considering  what  will  be  the  answer  to  my  question— 
*  Oh,  Lydia,  I  love  thee,  wilt  thou  give  me  love  for  love  ? '  I  am  weary  with  waiting 
for  thy  word.  Dreadful  would  be  the  death  of  hope,  but  it  would  be  far  better  than 
the  continued  torture  of  suspense.  My  heart  is  thine,  wilt  thou  be  mine  ?  When  I 
reflect  that  thou  art  the  most  beauteous  of  the  beautiful  daughters  of  Israel,  and  that 
the  grace  of  thy  form,  and  the  exceeding  charms  of  thy  face  but  dimly  image  the 
loveliness  of  thy  soul,  the  hope  of  my  life  is  almost  killed  by  an  agony  of  fear 
and  a  foretaste  of  despair.  Every  moment  will  be  a  long  year  of  torment  until  I 
get  thy  answer.    Lydia,  thou  knowest  my  heart  is  thine.    Wilt  thou  be  mine  ?  *' 

If  Laban  could  have  seen  Lydia  when  she  was  alone  kissing 
the  letter  he  would  have  known,  even  before  he  received  her 
reply,  that  he  had  love  for  love. 

Every  woman  is  lovely  in  the  sight  of  her  true  lover,  for  love  is 
very  blind  to  blemishes,  whilst  seeing  perfections  that  are  invisible 
to  others.  But  Lydia  was  famed  for  beauty,  and  was  knpwn  as 
the  beautiful  Jewess,  the  "  Rose  of  KieflF."  Rather  above  the 
middle  height,  and  so  shapen  that  the  dignity  of  perfect  outline  is 
combined  with  fullness  of  form  and  exquisite  gracefulness — the 
lissom  gracefulness  that  is  seen  even  in  repose ;  a  roseate  com- 
plexion, beaming  beneath  the  softening  tint  of  the  bloom  of  the 
lily ;  hair  almost  black  as  jet,  but  very  fine,  which  is  rare  with 
hair  of  that  colour;  eyes  dark  and  bright — ^not  the  brightness  that 
dazzles,  but  the  brightness  that  is  sweet  and  gentle  as  the  sheen 
of  starlight ;  a  face  sufficiently  oval  to  be  shapely,  but  not  so  oval 
as  to  make  the  dimples  of  the  cheeks  seem  incongruous.  When 
she  spoke  the  hearer  was  delighted  by  a  melodious  voice. 

Just  as  Lydia  had  kissed  Laban's  letter,  her  mother  came  to 
tell  her  that  Prince  Goravitch  was  in  the  house,  and  wished  to 
congratulate  her. 

"  How  vexatious !     Must  I  see  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  forget  not,  Lydia,  that  whatever  the  Prince  may  be 
to  others,  he  is  the  friend  of  your  father.  The  Israelite  in 
Russia  may  have  much  need  of  a  powerful  friend  now  that  the 
cry  is  raised  to  *  Scourge  the  Jews.' " 

Lydia  looked  up,  and  her  face  was  flushed. 

"  True,  mother,  we  sit  by  the  Waters  of  Babylon,  and  we  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  foes  ;  but  let  us  not  crouch  at  the  feet  of  a  tyrant 
and  crave  protection.  The  people  of  Israel  shall  have  none  other 
champion  than  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

"  Lydia,  I  have  seen  something  of  what  can  be  done  by  those 
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who  hate  our  race,  and  I  am  fearfol.  We  do  not  the  less  trust 
in  the  God  of  Israel  because  we  use  what  means  we  find  to 
protect  our  property  and  our  lives." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  will  be  most  civil  to  the  mighty  Prince," 
"  That  is  right,  my  child.     He   is  in  the  morning  room  with 
yoiu-  father." 

Lydia  found  the  Prince  alone,  her  father  having  left  the  room 
to  search  for  a  paper  that  the  noble  visitor  required. 

The  Prince,  who  is  past  middle  age,  after  some  compliments, 
that  made  Lydia  blush  from  vexation,  presented  her  with  a 
jewelled  brooch. 

"  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  the  Rose  of  Kieff  that  must  for  the 
present  remain  a  secret  between  us.  I  am  your  devoted  lover, 
and  whatever  I  can  bestow  on  you  is  yours." 

Lydia  rose  from  her  chair,  and  would  have  left  the  room,  but 
the  Prince  stood  between  her  and  the  door. 

"What!   Does  the  Rose  suppose  that  a  shopkeeper  or  a  Jew  boy 
is  wooing  her?    'WTien  a  Groravitch  woos  he  wins." 
"I  must  go  to  my  father." 

"  Your  passion  is  pretty !  Do  you  propose  to  reject  my  love 
and  my  offer  ?  " 

"Yes.  Let  me  pass;  I  must  go  to  my  father." 
"  Do  you  know  my  power  ?  Do  you  know  that  by  a  word  I 
could  set  the  hell-hounds  on  yoiu-  father  and  on  every  Jew  and 
Jewess  in  Kieff?  Tell  your  father  of  my  offer  if  you  choose,  and, 
if  instead  of  being  grateful,  he  is  mad  enough  to  resent  it,  even  by 
a  look,  he  and  all  his  tribe  shall  be  taught  the  difference  between 
a  protector  and  a  foe.  Perhaps  it  will  be  discreet  not  to  tell  any- 
one that  you  have  had  the  honour  of  saying  *  no '  to  a  Goravitch." 
Just  then  Mr.  Bensohn  entered  the  room.  The  Prince  shook 
hands  with  Lydia,  saying — 

"  Good  night,  and  perhaps  adieu  for  a  long  while,  fair  Rose,  for 
I  am  about  to  leave  Kieff  and  I  shall  not  return  for  months,  unless 
I  am  wanted  to  shield  my  friends  or  to  crush  my  foes." 

The  last  guest  to  call  that  night  was  Dr.  Felix  Lund,  a  physician, 
who,  though  only  thirty  years  of  age,  has  a  considerable  reputation 
at  Kieff.  In  his  youth  he  was  expelled  from  the  University  fcwr 
being  associated  with  a  revolutionary  society,  but  he  is  now  the 
medical  adviser  of  the  Governor,  of  Prince  Goravitch,  and  other 
distinguished  personages. 

He  loved  Lydia,  though  he  had  never  declared  his  love.  On 
this  occasion  his  attention  was  unusually  marked.  Lydia  called 
him  aside  and  said — 

"  Doctor,  before  I  can  accept  or  wear  the  pretty  ring  you  have 
offered  me  1  must  write  to  Laban." 
"ToLabanMenski?" 

"  Yes ;  are  you  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  affianced  to  your 
friend?" 
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Lydia  did  not  ask  the  question  without  blushing ;  but  now  that 
Laban  was  her  avowed  lover,  she  became  conscious  that  Dr.  Lund 
meant  more  than  friendship  by  his  attention,  and  therefore  an  im- 
mediate explanation  was  due  to  him. 

"  I  am  surprised.  When  I  see  Menski  I  shall  congratulate  him 
on  his  good  fortune.*' 

"  That  is  a  pretty  compliment  to  me.  But,  Doctor,  do  not  begin 
to  talk  in  that  way,  for  I  hate  compliments  and  flattery." 

Dr.  Lund  laughed,  but  the  laughter  was  not  hearty.  Probably 
it  was  forced  merriment. 

"  You  have  never  so  much  as  sipped  the  soothing  syrup  called 
flattery,  for  how  can  you  be  flattered !  But  I  assure  you  flattery 
is  always  welcome  when  it  is  possible." 

"  I  will  forgive  your  second  offence,  but  if  you  offend  a  third 
time  I  shall  be  angry  for  a  month,"  said  Lydia,  as  she  put  her 
hand  on  Dr.  Lund's  arm  and  went  to  the  table  at  which  her  parents 
and  grandmother  were  seated. 

,  "  Come,  Lund,  let  us  have  a  game  at  whist.   My  wife  and  I  will 
encounter  you  and  Lydia,  for  grandmother  will  not  play  to-night." 
Dr.  Limd  at  first  refused,  but  yielded  to  the  solicitation   of 
Lydia,  who  charged  him  with  being  unkind  and  disagreeable. 

Before  the  rubber  was  over  a  letter  that  had  been  brought  by  a 
messenger  was  given  to  Mr.  Bensohn. 

"  Bah  I  Lund,  you  score  the  odd  trick  and  win  by  it;  we  have 
the  honours,  but  they  do  not  count." 

"  I  am  told,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  the  revolutionists  have 
reformed  the  game  of  whist  by  abolishing  the  honours." 

"  They  are  right,  Lund,  for  good  play  should  not  lose  the  game 
because  the  other  side  happens  to  hold  the  Court  cards." 

"  Never  repeat  that  remark,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  laugh,  "  for 
it  may  be  held  proof  positive  that  you  are  a  Nihilist.  A  lady  was 
sent  to  Siberia  for  saying  in  a  shop  that  she  preferred  red  to  purple 
trimming." 

"Silence  and  safety  is  the  motto  for  our  times,"  said  Mr. 
Bensohn,  as  he  opened  the  letter  that  had  been  put  before  him. 

"  Even  silence  is  dangerous,"  remarked  the  Doctor.  "  A  man 
who  had  lost  his  voice  from  cold  was  found  guilty  of  treason  because 
his  silence  was  evidence  that  he  was  meditating  a  plot  against  the 
Government." 

"This  is  a  note  from  my  partner,"  said  Mr.  Bensohn,  "and  it 
brings  bad  news.      In  several  places  there  have  been  attacks  on 
the  Jews,  and  the  persecution  seems  spreading.     I  do  not  fear  for 
myself,  for  I  have  a  powerful  friend,  but  I  mourn  for  my  people." 
"  Why  do  you  not  flee  from  the  plague  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Limd. 
"  I  could  not  leave  my  brethren  at  such  a  time,  Lund.     Besides, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  have  a  powerful  friend  in  case  of 
need.    Moreover,  I  am  guiltless  of  offence !  " 
"Are  not  our  prisons  crowded  with  the  innocent?"  asked  Dr. 
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Lund.  "  It  is  better  not  to  be  innocent,  for  if  you  are  persecuted 
by  the  mob,  or  sent  to  penal  servitude  by  the  Government,  it  is 
aggravating  to  feel  that  thie  doom  is  not  deserved." 

Lydia  was  uneasy  and  sad.  She  remembered  the  menacing 
words  of  Prince  Goravitch,  and  now  felt  she  must  conceal  his 
conduct  from  her  father.  If  the  Prince  left  Kieff  her  father  would 
be  in  danger :  if  the  Prince  remained  in  Kieff  she  would  have  to 
be  civil  to  him ;  and  for  a  girl  of  her  spirit  that  would  be  a 
galling  humiliation. 

Next  day,  when  her  father  came  home,  he  said  : 

"  The  persecution  of  our  people  is  extending.  I  have  seen  Prince 
Goravitch.  He  will  remain  in  Kieff.  He  is  a  good  friend,  and 
may  the  Lord  of  Israel  bless  him." 

Lydia  complained  of  headache,  and  went  to  her  room  to  rest. 

" Oh,  God  deliver  me  !"  she  exclaimed.  "My  fitther*s  frigid  is 
ray  foe,  and  my  father  must  not  know  it !  " 

That  night  her  pillow  was  wet  with  the  first  tears  of  sorrow  that 
she  had  shed.  A  sorrow  not  the  less  bitter  because  it  was  mostly 
a  foreboding  of  coming  evil. 


Chapter  II. 

THE   BLACK  FLAG   HOSPITAL. 

A  Special  Revisor,  Colonel  Voloff,  arrived  at  Kieff  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  affairs  and  report  thereon  to  the  Imperial  Gt)vem- 
ment.     Prince  Goravitch  immediately  called  on  Mr.  Bensohn. 

"This  is  an  important  matter  ;  as  one  of  the  best  known  Jews 
of  Kieff  you  ought  to  see  Colonel  Voloff.  But  it  is  no  use  doing  so 
rmtilyoucan  give  him  substantial  evidence  of  your  loyalty  and 
goodwill." 

"  What  proof  can  I  give  him  ?" 

"  I  hear  privately,"  replied  the  Prince,  with  a  grim  smile,  "  that 
the  gallant  Revisor  has  paid  no  less  than  50,000  roubles  for  the 
appointment.  The  oflBcials  will,  of  course,  be  generous  to  him. 
So  will  those  who  want  to  plunder  the  Jews.  I  think  if  you 
could  collect,  and  induce  the  Colonel  to  take,  say  30,000  roubles, 
to  distribute  in  charity  on  your  behalf,  it  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment." 

The  30,000  roubles  were  collected,  and  the  Prince  kindly  con- 
sented to  give  it  to  the  Colonel.  In  a  week  the  Revisor  left, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment that  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  government  of  Kieff, 
that  if  there  was  an  anti-Jewish  outbreak  it  would  be  kept  within 
bounds,  and  that  if  an  outbreak  did  occur  it  would  be.owing  to 
the  scandalous  rapacity  of  the  Jews.     The  Governor  receiv^  a 
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copy  of  the  report  and  published  it.  The  attacks  on  the  Jews 
became  more  frequent  and  daring. 

"  The  Jews  are  blinded  by  their  greed,"  said  the  Governor  to 
Prince  Goravitch!  "What  fools  not  to  offer  VoloflF  a  golden 
souvenir." 

"  Such  idiotcy  is  inconceivable,"  replied  the  Prince. 

The  foregoing  conversation  was  an  aside  chat  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Prince  at  Dr.  Lund's,  who  was  entertaining 
some  officials  and  distinguished  patients. 

"What  is  to  be  done  about  the  Jew  aflfair?"  asked  one  of  the 
guests. 

"We  must  let  the  popular  fury  have  some  vent,  and  then  we 
will  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,"  replied  the  Governor. 

"  The  Imperial  Gt)vernment  distrusts  the  Jews,"  said  the  guest 
who  had  asked  the  question. 

"  The  Imperial  Government  is  just  now  very  distrustful,"  said 
Dr.  Lund!  "By  the  way,  have  you  heard  the  Chinese  mirror  story? 
I  wonder  who  invented  it,  if  it  is  an  invention." 

"  What  is  the  story,  Lund  ?  "  asked  the  Prince. 

"  That  the  Emperor  of  China,  walking  in  one  of  his  saloons, 
saw  the  person  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  reflected  in  a  mirror. 
He  screamed  and  shouted  treason  and  murder.  His  guards 
rushed  in,  he,  trembling  with  terror,  pointed  to  the  mirror,  and 
the  soldiers  fired  at  it  and  shattered  it." 

There  was  a  general  laugh. 

"When  you  are  Court  physician,  Lund,"  said  the  Prince,  "you 
will  be  able  to  amuse  my  august  relation  and  Imperial  master 
with  your  Chinese  stories." 

About  midnight  all  the  guests  had  departed,  except  Prince 
Goravitch. 

"  I  hear  that  the  miscreant  Romanes  has  died  in  prison  ?  " 

"  That  is  so.  Prince.  He  died  from  the  kind  of  fever  that  I  am 
attending  at  the  temporary  Black  Flag  Hospital.  I  went  to  see 
him  at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  that  I  might  certify  the 
the  prisoner  was  not  poisoned. 

"I  wish  the  miscreant  had  lived  a  little  longer.  He  was  a 
Nihilist,  and  some  important  information  might  have  been 
tortured  out  of  him.  That,  Doctor,  would  have  been  valuable  to 
me  at  Court,  as  I  trapped  the  fellow." 

"Very  vexatious.  Prince.  By-the-way,  the  prison  officials  do 
not  seem  to  be  more  heroic  than  the  Son  of  the  Moon,  who  fears 
his  own  shadow,  for  not  one  of  them  would  go  near  Romanes's  cell 
when  I  pronounced  his  disease  the  black  fever." 

"They  would  have  heen  fools  to  risk  their  lives  for  the 
reptile." 

"  The  officials  are  still  so  terrified  that  I  have  directed  the  body 
to  be  taken  firom  the  prison  and  buried  in  the  field  that  adjoins 
the  Black  Flag  Hospital." 
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^  Lund,  you  are  the  best  man  in  Russia,  and  I  will  take  care 
that  your  services  are  appreciated  at  St.  Petersbureh." 

"You  are  generous,  Prince,  and  think  too  highly  of  my  poor 
services.     I  must  now  visit  the  Black  Flag  Hospital.^ 

"  What,  at  this  hour,  when  you  ought  to  be  sleeping  ?  " 

"Disease  does  not  sleep,  and  two  of  my  cases  are  critical." 

"  I  would  not  go  near  such  a  place  for  my  right  hand." 

"  It  is  my  duty.  Prince." 

Prince  Goravitch  shuddered. 

"  Duty,  my  dear  Lund,  should  not  drive  me  to  &ce  General 
Black  Fever." 

The  Prince  entered  a  carriage  that  was  waiting  for  him,  and  as 
he  drove  oflF  the  doctor  muttered — "  And  that  quaking  cowaid 
laughed  at  the  cowardice  of  the  Chinese  Emperor ! " 

He  walked  quickly  for  nearly  half-an-hour,  and  arrived  at  a 
small  house  that  stood  alone  in  a  field.  At  the  boundary  of  the 
field,  and  before  the  house,  there  were  long  black  flags  on  poles. 
He  struck  the  door  three  times  with  his  stick." 

"  Who  knocks?  "  asked  a  voice  from  within. 

"  T\Tio  asks  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 

"  No.  13,"  replied  the  voice. 

«  Open  to  26,"  said  the  Doctor. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  any  nose  not  accustomed  to  the  smell 
of  oil  that  pervades  a  poor  Russian  house  in  the  evening  would 
have  been  offended  and  distressed.  Perhaps  Dr.  Lund  was  not 
sorry  to  accept  the  pipe  that  was  oflered  him  by  the  person  who 
acted  as  door-keeper,  for  he  forthwith  lighted  it  and  emitted  the 
smoke  through  his  nostrils  as  well  as  out  of  his  mouth. 

"Koskino,  such  a  mellow  pipe  and  such  tobacco  are  a  joy  that 
excel  all  the  joys  of  music,  love,  and  drink." 

"Smoke  and  drink  together.  Doctor,  make  a  lovely  and  har- 
monious combination." 

A  man's  voice,  yet  Koskino  is  in  female  dress — a  linen  cap,  a 
fur  pelisse,  and  a  skirt  of  coarse  woollen  serge.  It  was  rather 
unfeminine  to  take  a  revolver  from  a  sleeve-pocket  and  put  it 
into  a  girdle-pocket. 

"  How  are  the  patients,  most  excellent  nurse  ?  " 

"  Tired  of  tea  and  longing  for  brandy." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  prescribe  a  dose  of  the  delirious  liquor." 

So  saying,  the  doctor  passed  into  a  room  in  which  there  were 
four  beds,  three  of  them  being  occupied. 

"  You  are  very  late.  Is  it  all  right  ?  "  asked  an  occupant  of  one 
of  the  beds. 

"  Yes,  Bruin,  I  have  been  entertaining  a  party  of  Blacks." 

The  patients  got  out  of  the  beds,  and  Koskino  dropped  the 
serge  petticoat  and  appeared  in  trousers. 

"  I  suppose  our  quarters  are  safe  ?  "  said  the  man  called  Bruin. 

"  Perfectly.  There  is  not  a  Black  who  dare  approach  the  black- 
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fever  flag.  The  gallant  Goravitch  trembled  when  I  spoke  of  this 
place." 

**  Curse  him ! "  said  Koskino.  "  I  should  like  to  sheath  my  knife 
in  his  throat.     He  ca^ed  Romanes." 

**  Romanes  is  out  of  the  cage,  and  will  be  here  soon." 

**  You  have  done  that  trick  beautifully,  Doctor.  It  is  delicious 
for  Reds  to  go  into  a  prison  and  carry  out  a  Red,"  said  Koskino, 
wbo  was  helping  two  other  men  to  work  a  portable  printing  press. 

The  doctor  took  up  one  of  the  printed  sheets.  It  was  a  placard 
urging  the  men  of  Kieff  lo  scourge  and  slay  the  Jews,  and  to 
divide  their  property.  The  Jews  were  spoken  of  as  cruel  robbers 
of  the  poor  and  Nihilists. 

**  I  hear  the  tramp  of  feet ! "  said  Bruin.  "  It  is  our  friends  with 
their  load." 

When  the  door  had  been  opened,  four  men  entered,  carrying  a 
coffin,  which  they  put  in  the  midst  of  the  room.  The  lid  was 
pushed  aside,  and  a  man  got  out  of  the  coffin. 

"  Our  friend,  Romanes,  looks  none  the  worse  for  lus  fatal  black- 
fever,"  observed  the  doctor. 

"  But  I  am  stiflF,  Doctor,  and  hungry  and  thirsty ! "  said 
Romanes  ;  "  and  I  can  tell  you  that  box  is  not  a  comfortable  con- 
veyance." 

Bruin  gave  him  some  bread  and  brandy ;  saying  that  they 
would  feast  after  the  council. 

"  Which  should  be  held  without  delay,"  said  the  doctor. 

Bruin  took  from  his  pocket  a  miniature  likeness  of  the  Emperor, 
set  in  an  open  silver  locket. 

"  I  am  chief  of  this  circle.  This  locket  is  the  sign.  The  word 
is  *  Moscow.' " 

"I  am  not  often  out  in  mv  guesses,"  said  Koskino  to  the 
doctor ;  "  but  I  certainly  thougnt  that  you  were  the  chief  of  this 
circle." 

"Bruin  is  only  our  special  chief  for  a  period  of  action," 
replied  the  doctor  in  a  low  voice.  "  He  is  a  stranger  in  Kieff,  and 
it  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  he  is  one  of  the  Supreme 
Thirteen  from  over  the  border." 

The  men  went  into  the  front  room,  which  was  dimly  lighted, 
and  sat  round  a  table. 

"I  have  an  instruction  for  you,"  said  Bruin.  "It  is  that  for  the 
present  all  your  efforts  are  to  be  directed  to  inciting  attacks  upon 
the  Jews.  We  have  found  it  an  easy  task  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment suspect  the  Jews  of  disloyalty,  and  to  connive  at  the 
persecution. 

"  Certainly  the  Jews  are  not  with  us,"  said  Koskino. 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Bruin.  "  People  who  cling  to  religion  and 
to  &mily  life,  who  are  staunch  supporters  qf  the  law  of  property, 
cannot  be  the  allies  of  those  who  hold  that  all  that  is  must  be 
utterly   destroyed   before  society  can  be  organised   on  Socialist 
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principles.  The  Jews  have  refused  to  join  in  any  movement 
against  the  Government.  One,  indeed,  became  a  Sed,  but  he 
betrayed  the  cause." 

**The  Imperial  Government  does  our  work  well,"  observed 
Romanes.  "  It  helps  the  mob  that  may  hope  to  gain  by  revolu- 
tion to  destroy  the  classes  that  must  lose  by  revolution." 

^  The  man  Podvor  is  in  our  pay,  and  thinks  he  is  paid  by  the 
officials.  He  incites  the  mob  against  the  Jews,  but  he  hesitates 
to  give  the  mob  a  needful  taste  of  blood.  A  mob  is  a  sheep  until 
it  has  spilt  blood,  but  a  wolf  afterwards.  Has  anyone  a  scheme 
for  incitement  ?  " 

Three  or  four  of  the  company  suggested  plans  for  exciting  the 
mob  to  arson  and  murder.  Koskino  proposed  that  threatening 
letters,  apparently  written  by  Jews,  should  be  sent  to  the  Governor, 
and  that  one  of  his  children  should  be  assassinated.  *''  That^"  he 
said,  "  would  insure  the  mob  being  let  alone,  and,  indeed,  of  official 
aid  being  given  in  assailing  the  Jews."  Bruin  remarked  that  the 
execution  of  the  project  would  involve  some  risk,  and  that  it 
was  already  certain  the  Government  and  its  officials  would  not 
interfere  until  the  Jews  had  been  convinced  that  their  lives  and 
property  could  never  be  secure  under  the  rule  of  the  Empire. 

"  We  have  now,"  said  Bruin,  "  to  draw  for  an  executioner  and  a 
watcher  for  the  execution  of  a  Supreme  Council  decree." 

He  took  nine  pieces  of  thick  coloured  paper  from  his  pocket. 
On  one  piece  he  made  a  cross,  and  on  another  piece  two  crosses. 
Then  he  folded  the  pieces  of  paper  so  that  no  one  could  tell  which 
were  the  marked  pieces.  He  shuffled  the  papers,  put  them  into  a 
bag  and  shook  them,  and  then  the  nine  men,  one  after  the  other, 
drew  a  paper,  wrote  his  name  on  it,  and  gave  it  to  Bruin. 

"  He  who  has  drawn  the  one  cross  is  executioner,  and  he  who 
has  drawn  the  two  crosses  is  watcher." 

Such  is  the  Nihilist  system.  He  who  is  chosen  by  lot  to  per- 
form any  duty  is  watch^  by  a  person  who  is  also  drawn  by  lot ; 
and  the  executioner  does  not  know  the  watcher.  Generally  the 
executioner  and  watcher  are  drawn  from  diflFerent  circles,  a  com- 
plete Nihilist  circle  comprising  thirteen  members.  The  execu- 
tioner is  aware  that  all  his  movements  are  closely  watched,  and 
that  any  neglect  of  duty  will  be  reported. 

Bruin  went  to  the  inner  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned 
with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which  the  company  drank. 

When  Dr.  Lund  was  lea\ang.  Bruin  showed  him  a  piece  of  paper, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  the  Doctor's  signature,  and  on  the  other 
a  cross.  Bruin  went  out  with  the  Doctor,  and  as  they  stood  by  one 
of  the  black-flag  poles,  he  said  : 

"  The  decree  you  have  to  execute  is  to  eflfect  the  destruction  of 
the  house  and  the  family  of  Bensohn  the  Jew.  I  will  see  you  in 
my  disguise  of  a  poor  patient,  and  will  tell  you  the  plan  and  what 
you  have  to  do.     Good  night,  or  rather,  good  morning." 
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Chapter  III. 

A  DISTRESSmO  DILEMMA. 

LiADiES  who  are  subject  to  the  weakness  of  fEtinting  say  that  the 
coming  to  is  by  far  the  most  painful  part  of  the  faint.  Those  who 
liave  visited  lunatic  asylums  know  that  the  most  distressing  period 
of  madness  is  often  the  period  of  recovery,  for  frequently  the 
restoration  of  mental  health  is  a  slow  process.  The  patient  is 
stricken  with  a  pitiable  tremor.  He  has  become,  to  some  ex- 
tent, conscious  of  his  sad  condition.  He  distrusts  those  who  have 
charge  of  him,  and  his  dearest  relations.  He  also  distrusts  him- 
self. Sometimes  the  restoration  to  sanity  brings  the  cruel  aflBiic- 
tion  of  a  regret  for  which  there  is  no  balm,  and  a  life-long  remorse. 
A  woman,  who,  in  her  madness,  had  killed  her  child,  became  per- 
fectly sane,  and  it  was  heartrending  to  behold  her  sorrow,  and  to 
hear  her  cry — "  Oh,  that  I  were  dead  or  mad  again ! " 

Dr.  Lund  felt  like  a  man  who  had  recovered  or  was  recovering 
from  madness.  He  had  been  since  his  youth  an  ardent  revo- 
lutionist, and  of  late  years  a  zealous  Nihilist.  He  had  regarded 
assassination  and  terrorism  as  the  proper,  because,  as  he  held,  the 
only,  means  for  eflfecting  the  revolution  that  was  to  make  every- 
body contented  and  happy.  For  the  first  time  he  was  called  upon 
to  take  an  active  part  in  an  outrage  against  life.  He  would  have 
been  shocked  if  the  victims  had  been  Imperial  oflScials,  for  even  a 
Nihilist  of  the  Terrorist  section  must  have  some  feeling  of  regret 
in  the  commission  of  his  first  murder.  But  Dr.  Lund  had  to  take 
part,  as  the  executioner,  in  slaughtering  a  non-official  family,  and 
a  family,  too,  with  which  he  had  been  and  still  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship — a  family  which  included  the  only  girl  whom  he 
had  ever  loved,  and  whom  he  loved  with  a  pure  and  deep 
devotion. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  horrors  of  the  system  of 
conspiracy  which  cares  not  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  even  of  inno- 
cent blood,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  terrorism  that  em- 
barrasses and  paralyzes  the  Grovemment. 

"  I  will  not  do  it,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  paced  his  reception-room, 
"  and  though  my  life  is  the  penalty,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  save 
hers.  But  I  must  be  discreet  and  cunning,  or  I  may  not  save 
her  life,  even  at  the  cost  of  my  own." 

Presently  his  pale  face  was  flushed. 

"To  save  her  that  she  may  be  the  wife  of  Laban  Menski. 
Be  it  so.  He  may  love  her  much,  but  he  cannot  love  her  as 
I  do." 

Later  in  the  day  the  pretended  poor  patient  came. 

"  This  is  our  plan.  Podvor  will  excite  special  ill-will  against  Ben- 
8ohn.    He  is  already  reporting  that  the  Jew  is  enormously  wealthy, 
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and  that  you  know  is  an  offence  to  the  mob.  When  the  ill-will  is 
ripe,  Podvor  will  persuade  the  mob  to  assemble,  proceed  to 
Bensohn's  house  and  stone  it.  You  will  call  at  the  house  in  the 
afternoon  and  leave  a  parcel  which  you  are  to  return  for  in  the 
evening.  I  have  ascertained  that  you  visit  at  Bensohn's,  and  there- 
fore your  work  will  be  easily  done.  If  you  have  the  opportunity 
of  putting  the  parcel  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  where  it  will  not 
be  seen,  you  can  do  so,  and  that  will  be  better  than  formally  leaving 
it  to  be  called  for.     The  parcel  will  not  be  large." 

"  What  will  it  contain  ?  " 

"  Well,  Doctor,  our  rule,  as  you  are  aware,  is  not  to  give  the 
executioner  superfluous  information.  But,  as  the  parcel  will  need 
some  care,  I  will  tell  you  the  contents.  A  pretty  Uttle  bomb  with 
a  nice  charge  of  dynamite,  combined  with  a  beautiful  clock-work 
apparatus,  so  that  the  explosion  can  be  timed  to  take  place  about 
four  hours  after  you  have  called  on  your  friends  or  patients — 
which  are  they  ?  " 

«  Both." 

^^  That  is  a  pity,  because  dead  patients  do  not  pay.  Bensohn 
deserves  death." 

**Why?" 

^^  The  decree  against  him  is  made  by  a  Council  of  the  Supreme 
Thirteen.  Do  you  know  that  Romanes  is  chief  of  a  Circle  of 
Chiefs  ?  It  was  on  the  information  given  by  Bensohn  to  Groravitch 
that  fiomanes  was  arrested,  and  he  would  never  have  been  free  again 
but  for  your  clever  trick." 

Dr.  Limd  was  surprised,  for  he  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Bensohn 
interfering  in  a  political  or  public  matter.  Nor,  in  fiwt,  had  Mr. 
Bensohn  given  the  information  about  Romanes ;  but  Prince  Gxura- 
vitch,  fearing  Nihilist  revenge,  had  forged  Bensohn's  signature  to 
a  document  on  which  he  declared  he  had  acted.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  the  Prince's  trick  was  discovered,  and  might  for  ever 
have  remained  a  secret  if  the  person  who  wrote  the  forged  docu- 
ment had  not  spoken  of  the  affair  when  he  could  get  no  more 
money  from  his  noble  patron. 

"  But,"  continued  Bruin,  "  Bensohn  would  probably  have  been 
doomed  if  he  had  not  given  the  information.  We  must  strike  a 
blow  that  will  cause  renewed  terror  and  disorder,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bensohn  family  will  effect  our  object.  After  the  Jews 
the  nobility  will  be  attacked,  and  when  all  the  Conservative  classes 
are  crippled  and  made  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  we  shall 
triumph." 

There  was  a  strange  admixture  of  enthusiasm  and  cool  deviliy 
in  the  manner  of  Bruin.  The  Doctor  was  composed,  but  not 
enthusiastic.  Perhaps  Bruin  observed  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  Mid 
ascribed  it  to  reluctance  to  perform  the  diabolical  task.  Both 
men  were  seated,  and  Bruin ,  rose,  put  his  hands  on  the  Doctor's 
shoulders,  and,  with  his  fece  quite  close  to  the  Doctor's  fiu!e, 
spoke  in  a  low  but  emphatic  voice — 
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"The  tyrants  will  say  it  is  cruel,  inhuman  and  devilish  to 
slaughter  a  fiimily.  Bah !  Have  not  the  lying  hypocrites 
slaughtered  hundreds  of  thousands  to  gratify  ambition  ?  Bah  1 
What  is  the  slaughter  of  a  family  to  the  torture  and  death  that 

S>e8  on  daily  in  the  tyrant's  prisons,  and  in  Siberia,  the  Romanoff 
ell  ?  Myriads  are  tortured  and  slaughtered  that  millions  may 
be  oppressed  and  a  few  tyrants  live  in  luxury.  We  kill  a  few 
to  save  myriads  from  torture  and  death,  and  that  millions  may 
have  liberty  and  happiness." 

**  Yes,  Bruin,  we  are  to  slaughter  the  family  to  strike  a  blow 
at  tyranny." 

**  That  is  so,  dear  comrade.  I  shall  see  you  to-night  at  the 
hospital.     I  hope  in  a  few  days  the  work  will  be  done." 

Then  assuming  the  feeble  gait  of  the  poor  patient.  Bruin  went 
away. 

Ih*.  Lund  knew  that  he  was  closely  watched,  that  he  could  not 
call  on  the  Bensohns,  or  get  Mr.  Bensohn  to  call  on  him  without 
the  movement  being  reported  to  Bruin,  who  might  suspect  that 
he,  the  Doctor,  intended  to  warn  the  family  of  the  peril.  Such  a 
suspicion  might  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  Doctor,  but  also  to  the 
fieunily.  The  diflBculty  of  seeing  the  Bensohns  was,  however, 
disposed  of  by  Bruin,  who  told  the  Doctor  to  call  frequently  at 
Bensohn's,  so  that  his  call  on  the  day  of  the  explosion  might  not 
attract  attention.  How  closely  the  movements  of  the  Doctor 
were  watched  was  proved  to  him  the  following  night,  when  Bruin 
said  to  him — 

"  You  were  nearly  two  hours  at  the  Bensohns  this  evening." 

"  I  had  a  game  of  whist.     I  have  often  done  so  before." 

"I  have  been  informed  that  you  are  intimate  with  the  iamily, 
but,  now  you  know  the  decree  that  has  to  be  executed,  shorter 
visits  might  be  better.  The  butcher,  though  he  has  iron  nerves, 
should  not  fondle  the  sheep  he  is  about  to  slaughter." 

The  visit  to  the  Bensohns  had  been  unavailing.  The  Doctor 
suggested  and  even  urged  Mr.  Bensohn  to  leave  Kieff  for  a  few 
weeks  until  the  anti-Jewish  rioting  was  over. 

"  No,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Bensohn,  "  that  would  be  bad  for  my 
brethren,  who,  at  this  crisis,  look  to  me  for  aid  and  guidance. 
And  we  are  in  no  danger.  Prince  Goravitch  is  our  defender, 
and  he  visits  us  almost  daily,  so  that  our  enemies  may  know  that  he, 
a  Prince  allied  to  the  Imperial  family,  is  our  friend." 

Dr.  Lund  waited  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
privately  to  Mr.  Bensohn. 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  1  have  heard,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  the  statement,  that  an  attack  will  be  made  on  you  and 
your  house." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Doctor,  but  I  am  not  alarmed.  Such 
rumours  are  invented  every  day,  but  wise  men  disregard  them. 
The  enemy  would  like  me  to  flee  that  he  might  despoil  mCj^  and 
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deprive  my  brethren  of  a  guide  and  supporter.  But  I  shall  not 
fell  into  the  trap.  I  fear  not,  for  I  and  mine  are  innocent,  and 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  gracious  unto  His  people  Israel  in  the  day  of 
their  aflfliction,  and  will  be  their  tower  of  defence  in  the  day  of  periL" 

Lydia  regretted  the  determination  of  her  &ther.  She  did  not 
fear  Podvor  and  his  mob,  but  she  was  harassed  by  Prince 
Goravitch.  He  called  almost  daily,  as  her  fether  had  told  Dr. 
Lund,  and  he  never  failed  to  remind  her,  more  by  his  manner 
than  by  his  words,  of  his  power.  By  unscrupulous  deception  and 
intrigue,  he  persuaded  Mr.  Bensolm  that  he  was  actively  and 
successfully  engaged  in  protecting  him  from  danger,  and  was  also 
doing  much  to  prevent  the  threa^ned  outbreak  against  the  Jews 
in  Kieflf.  Since  he  imposed  upon  the  father,  a  shrewd  man  of 
business,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  girl  of  sixteen  was  deceived  by 
his  false  pretences.  Again  and  again  she  said  to  herself — "  He  is 
my  enemy,  but  he  befriends  my  fether  and  my  people,  and  I 
must  bear  with  the  affliction." 

Sather  late  in  the  afternoon,  Lydia  was  in  the  Low  Town,  and 
was  walking  briskly  towards  her  home,  when  a  carriage  drove  past 
her,  stopped,  and  Prince  Goravitch  was  by  her  side. 

"  How  comes  it  that  the  Rose  of  Kieflf  is  in  the  Podole  alone  ? 
It  is  not  discreet  at  this  time.  Enter  my  carriage.  I  will  drive 
you  home." 

Lydia  declined  the  carriage,  and,  wishing  the  Prince  good-day, 
resimied  her  brisk  walking.  The  Prince  followed  her,  and  stopped 
her  by  putting  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  You  are  not  ceremonious,  my  fair  friend.  Your  {Either  might 
think  a  little  more  courtesy  is  due  to  his  protector.  But  I  swear 
you  shall  not  go  alone.  If  you  won't  ride,  I  will  walk  with  you, 
only  it  must  be  slow  walking,  for  I  have  dined." 

It  was  apparent  that  he  had  been  drinking  as  well  as  dining, 
for  his  face  was  flushed  and  his  movement  was  unsteady. 

"  Take  my  arm,  or  I  will  take  yours.  The  Rose  should  be  a 
little  kind  to  her  father's  protector." 

The  position  was  perplexing  and  painful  for  Lydia.  She  could 
not  get  rid  of  her  persecutor,  and  two  or  three  people  were  staring 
at  him.  They  could  not  go  far  before  being  met  by  some 
one  who  knew  them,  and  Lydia  was  not  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  being  recognised  in  the  company  of  the  Prince.  So  when  he 
again  suggested  that  they  should  ride,  she  assented.  It  was  a 
low-built  open  carriage,  and  she  pulled  down  her  veil  and  sat  back 
in  the  corner,  as  far  as  she  could  from  the  Prince.  He  gave  some 
directions  to  the  driver  as  they  were  getting  in,  and  added  : 

"  Quick,  and  no  stopping,  for  the  lady  is  impatient." 

When  they  had  started,  the  Prince,  who  was  seated  by  Lydia, 
leant  forward  with  the  intent  of  looking  in  her  face. 

"  So  thickly  veiled,  no  one  can  see  The  Rose.  But  if  I  may  not 
look  at  your  lovely  face,  let  me  hear  your  sweet  voice." 
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For  the  concealment  of  her  face  from  the  gaze  of  those  who 
passed  the  carriage  the  thick  veil  was  unnecessary.  The  sky 
had  become  clouded,  and  instead  of  twilight  there  was  almost 
evening  darkness. 

The  Prince  took  her  hand,  and  she  withdrew  it  resentfully. 
Then  he  changed  his  manner.  He  sat  away  from  her,  and  talked 
about  the  riots  and  what  could  be  done  to  protect  the  Jews  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob. 

The  speed  was  slackened,  for  the  carriage  was  ascending  a  hill. 
Lydia  supposed  she  was  near  her  home,  raised  her  veil,  peered 
into  the  darkness,  and  in  a  moment,  exclaimed — 

"  Stop,  the  driver  has  mistaken  the  road." 

"  Patience.     We  shall  be  home  in  a  few  minutes." 

Again  Lydia  looked  forth. 

"  We  are  going  from  my  home." 

She  stood  up  in  the  carriage  and  called  to  the  driver,  but  he 
did  not  heed  her.  The  Prince  put  his  arms  round  her  and  com- 
pelled her  to  sit  down. 

"  The  man  only  obeys  his  master.  He  has  made  a  mistake  and 
is  taking  iis  to  the  Goravitch  Villa.  I  will  return  with  you  to 
your  father's  in  an  hour." 

A  cart  was  crossing  the  road,  and  the  carriage  had  for  a  second 
to  stop.  Lydia  leapt  from  the  carriage  and  ran  rapidly  down  the 
hill  they  had  just  ascended.  The  driver,  occupied  with  his  horses, 
did  not  know  what  had  occurred.  The  Prince,  with  a  cry  of  rage 
and  a  brutal  oath,  got  out  of  the  carriage,  which  bes^an  to  move  as 
he  did  so.  He  missed  the  step  and  fell  heavily  in  the  road.  This 
Lydia  did  not  know ;  she  continued  running  as  fast  as  she  could 
until  she  was  almost  breathless,  and  even  then  she  walked  on 
rapidly. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  tima  of  the  road  that  led  to  her  home 
she  stood  for  a  few  seconds.  How  could  she  conceal  what  had 
happened  from  her  father  ?  If  she  told  him,  he  would  resent  it, 
and  the  consequences  might  be  terrible  to  him,  to  her  family,  and 
even  to  the  Jews  of  Kieff. 

"  Oh,  what  shaU  I  do? "  she  said. 

Some  one  stepped  up  to  her  and  stood  before  her. 

"I  thought  I  could  not  mistake  the  voice.  Has  anything 
happened  to  you  ?  " 

It  was  Dr.  Lund  wh6  addressed  her. 

"  Yes,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  now.     Will  you  take  me  home  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  been  attacked.  There  has  been  some 
diflBculty  in  the  Podole  with  the  Podvor  mob.  A  small  shop  has 
been  nearly  wrecked  and  sacked." 

"  I  cannot  tell  him  ?  "  exclaimed  Lydia. 

"What  cannot  you  tell?  Be  not  alarmed — or  rather  do  be 
alarmed,  and  urge  your  father  to  leave  this  place  till  peace  and  order 
are  restored. 
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"Doctor,  do  me  a  great  £Eivoar.  Let  my  parents  suppose 
that  I  have  walked  with  you  from  the  Podole.  I  will  explain  some 
day,  and  you  will  not  be  sorry  for  doing  as  I  ask  you." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  the  Doctor. 

He  did  not  speak  amin  till  they  arrived  at  the  house.  He  was 
amazed  and  anxious  uiat  Lydia  should  have  something  to  conc^ 
from  her  parents. 

Mr.  Bensohn  was  not  at  home,  and  it  was  full  two  hours  before 
he  appeared.  A  long  two  hours  to  Lydia,  who  knew  of  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  Podole. 

"  The  disturbance  is  over,"  he  said,  when  he  came  in ;  "  but  I 
have  heard  another  item  of  bad  news.  The  Prince  has  fEdlenin 
getting  out  of  his  carriage.  It  will  be  a  misfortune  if  my  friend 
and  the  friend  of  my  people  is  seriously  hurt." 

"I  must  forthwith  call  on  my  iUustrious  patient,"  said  Dr. 
Limd.     "  No  doubt  he  has  sent  for  me." 

When  the  Doctor  shook  hands  with  Lydia  he  whispered  to  her, 
"Be  very  mindful  of  my  advice  about  an  immediate  change 
of  air." 

Lydia  was  too  agitated  and  alarmed  to  reply.  If  the  Prince  was 
seriously  injured  would  he  not  in  his  anger  be  spiteful  to  her 
father? 

"  Ah ! "  she  said,  when  she  was  in  her  room,  "  in  saving  myself  I 
may  have  brought  trouble  and  sorrow  on  my  father  and  my  mother, 
and  on  our  people.  Oh,  when  shall  we  be  delivered  from  the 
terrible  bondage  of  persecution  and  peril  ?  Ah,  mother,  now  I 
know  what  those  who  hate  us  can  do  unto  us.  I  am  sick  and 
weary  with  thought.  I  know  not  what  to  do  and  I  must  not  seek 
counsel  even  from  my  father  or  my  mother !  " 


Chapter  IV. 

ONLY  A  GLEAM  OF  SUNSHINE. 

Perhaps  in  some  histories  there  is  very  little  reality  except  the 
names  and  dates.  Sometimes  in  a  novel  the  story  is  true,  tnough 
the  names  of  persons  and  places  are  fictitious.  The  inquisitive 
reader  can  easily  and  surely  discover  whether  the  novelist  has 
been  greatly  indebted  to  a  real  life  story.  If  there  are  frequent 
and  sudden  changes  from  sorrow  to  joy,  and  from  joy  to  sorrow, 
the  plot  of  the  novel  is  not  an  imagination  of  the  author.  Those 
sudden  changes  interfere  with  the  even  flow  of  a  story,  but  they 
are  ever  incidental  to  himian  life.  The  most  fortunate  man  has  to 
endure  some  heart-sickness,  and  the  most  unfortunate  man  has  now 
and  then  an  interval  of  happiness,  hours  when  hope  makes  his 
drooping  spirit  strong  and  his  sad  heart  joyful. 
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In  an  old  drinking  song  life  is  compared  to  a  bumper  filled  by 
Fate,  Always  a  mingled  bumper,  the  most  sweet  having  a  taste  of 
bitterness,  and  the  most  bitter  not  being  devoid  of  some  sweetness. 
In  the  worst  storm  at  sea  there  are  minutes  when  the  fury  of  the 
elements  seems  to  have  subsided  ;  too  often  it  is  only  a  pause 
that  precedes  a  more  dreadful  and  fatal  outburst  of  the  destrojdng 
tempest. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  the  affair  with  Prince  Ooravitch 
anxiety  and  fear  played  havoc  with  the  health  of  Lydia.  The  light 
of  her  eyes  was  dimmed,  the  bloom  of  youth  had  disappeared,  ner 
fjEtce  was  pallid  and  the  bright  coral  of  her  lips  had  become  a  dull 
and  faded  red.  How  rapidly  beauty  is  blurred  by  the  cruel 
finger  of  care. 

Her  secret  was  very  burdensome ;  and  her  concealment,  so  painfiil 
to  her,  might  be  in  vain.  The  Prince  was  severely  injured  by  his 
fall,  and  was  it  not  likely  that  such  a  man  would  be  revengeful  ? 
There  was  danger  of  an  attack  by  Podvor  and  his  mob,  for  her 
father  had  been  insulted  and  menaced  in  the  street.  The  accounts 
of  the  horrible  maltreatment  of  the  Jews  were  terrifying  as  well  as 
heartrending,  and  thousands  of  the  Israelites  in  Russia  would  have 
uttered  a  soul-felt  amen,  if  they  had  heard  the  words  of  Orand- 
mother  Martha,  "  Oh,  mourn  not  for  the  dead,  but  weep  for  the 
living."  Laban  Menski  had  left  Eussia  and  might  not  return  for 
months.  When  he  came  back  they  were  to  be  married ;  but,  alas, 
within  a  few  months — perhaps  within  a  few  weeks — she  and  her 
family  might  be  numbered  amongst  the  victims  of  the  persecution. 

Then  the  black  cloud  became  a  little  less  dark.  Mr.  Bensohn 
called  at  Goravitch  Villa,  and  the  Prince  assured  him  that  though 
the  injury  to  his  knee  and  ankle  might  make  him  a  bed  prisoner 
for  some  time  to  come,  he  should  still  be  able  to  serve  his  inends. 
He  sent  a  special  message  to  Lydia. 

"  Tell  the  Rose  of  Kieff  that  if  she  is  married  any  time  within 
the  next  six  months,  I  shall  not  dance  at  her  wedding ;  I  shall 
be  lame,  and,  also,  when  I  can  move,  I  must  go  away  to  recruit  my 
health.  But  the  Rose  should  not  pity  me,  for  I  am  pajdnff  the 
penalty  of  folly  ;  I  had  drank  too  much  wine  to  be  master  oi  my 
legs  or  of  my  head.  I  am  glad  that  I  alone  suffer  for  my  folly — I 
shall  not  forget  the  lesson." 

When  Mr.  Bensohn  repeated  the  message  to  Lydia  he  added : 

"How  grossly  the  Prince  is  calumniated! — there  is  not  a  more 
true-hearted  man  in  Russia." 

Lydia's  opinion  about  the  Prince  was  unchanged,  but  the  result 
of  her  father's  visit  was  very  satisfactory  to  her.  The  accident 
was  not  to  be  avenged  on  her  father,  and  the  Prince  would  not 
see  her.  It  would  be  unjust  to  charge  Lydia  with  inhumanity, 
because  she  was  now  glad  that  the  accident  had  happened.  A 
pursued  lamb  must  needs  rejoice  if  the  pursuing  wolf  breaks  his 
leg. 
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After  the  wrecking  and  sacking  of  the  Jew's  shop,  Podvor  and 
his  mob  were  less  violent.  In  civil  disturbances  a  mob  after  its 
first  exploit  generally  ceases  for  awhile  to  be  aggressive,  for  a  mob 
is  cowardly,  and  waits  to  ascertain  whether  it  can  indulge  its 
brutality  with  impunity.  In  KieflF  it  was  supposed  that  the  Jew- 
baiting  was  over,  and  that  property  and  life  were  no  longer  in 
peril.  That  was  not  the  opinion  of  Bruin,  the  Nihilist,  for  he  said 
to  Dr.  Lund : 

"We  must  wait  awhile  before  striking  the  blow.  The  mob 
will  be  ready  for  another  and  greater  outbreak  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  shop-sacking  affair  is  only  formally  censured  by  the 
oflScials." 

Lydia  was  soon  in  somewhat  better,  health  and  spirits,  and  a 
joyous  surprise  completed  her  recovery.  The  family  were  at  the 
evening  meal  when  Laban  Menski,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in 
England,  entered  the  room. 

He  had  heard  of  the  outbreak  against  the  Jews  in  Kieffi  ^^^ 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  betrothed,  immediately  returned  to 
Russia. 

"  How  long  will  you  abide  with  us  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bensohn. 

"Not  many  days,"  said  Laban;  "but  let  me  not  go  away  alone; 
let  the  joy  of  my  heart  go  with  me,  that  I  may  be  happy,  and  my 
life  blessed." 

"My  son,  if  Lydia  will,  let  it  be  so,  and  naay  your  union  be 
blessed  and  a  blessing." 

Lydia  did  not  refuse  compliance  with  the  request  of  her  lover, 
but  when  the  marriage  day  was  fixed  she  was  saddened  by  the 
.thought  of  leaving  her  father  and  her  mother. 

Grandmother  Martha  said  to  her : 

"  Why  art  thou  troubled,  and  why  doth  sorrow  conflict  in  thine 
heart  with  joy  ?  When  the  maiden  is  given  in  marriage  it  is 
a  gift  that  bringeth  instant  increase  to  the  giver.  The  father 
doth  not  lose  a  daughter  and  is  blessed  with  a  son,  for  the 
husband  of  the  daughter  is  the  son  of  her  father.  And  the 
maiden  remaineth  a  child  rich  in  the  love  of  her  fether  and  of 
her  mother,  though  her  heart  is  enriched  and  her  spirit  rejoices 
in  the  love  of  her  husband." 

"Grrandmother,  thy  words  are  bUssful ;  give  me  thy  blessing." 

Grrandmother  Martha  put  her  trembling  arms  round  the  neck  of 
the  girl,  who  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  said : 

"  Lydia,  thou  hast  been  blessed  to  us,  and  thou  hast  thy  father's 
blessmg,  and  such  blessing  as  I  may  crave  for  thee  be  thine.  Oh, 
God  of  Israel,  let  the  heart  of  thine  handmaiden  be  fall  of  thv 
glory  and " 

For  a  minute  Grandmother  Martha  spoke  not,  at  least  not 
audibly,  though  her  lips  were  moving.  She  leant  forward,  bending 
her  head  over  the  girl: 

^J'  9^V^^'  ^^^"  ^^  ^^^  ^y  of  affliction.  Thou  wilt  not  forget  Thy 
people  Israel."  ^  >  6  . 
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She  drew  the  girl  nearer  to  her  and  kissed  her. 

"  Yes,  Lydia,  the  Red  Sea  shall  be  divided  and  His  people  shall 
triumph  gloriously ;  and  the  weary  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
shall  not  be  for  ever,  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  enter  into 
Canaan,  yea,  they  shall  behold  the  glory  of  His  temple  and  sing 
the  songs  of  Sion." 

Laban  had  come  into  the  room  whilst  she  was  speaking,  and  he 
knelt  before  her  by  the  side  of  Lydia,  and  she  kissed  him  and  said : 

"  With  whatsoever  blessing  I  may  bless,  that  blessing  be  on 
thine  head." 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  appointed  marriage-day,  and 
Laban  said  to  Lydia : 

"  Beloved,  it  will  be  a  full  hour  before  our  friends  assemble. 
Let  us  have  a  walk,  for  the  moon  and  the  stars  lighten  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night." 

Forth  they  went,  and  Leo  the  dog  with  them.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  walk  they  were  silent,  for  frequently  love  finds  its 
best  expression  in  silence.  When  they  spoke  it  was  not  of  the 
bliss  of  the  hour,  but  of  the  future.  The  essence  of  truest  joy 
is  often  the  hope  it  inspires  of  joy  to  come.  Laban,  in  the  ecstacy 
of  his  love,  said  : 

"  Ah,  Lydia,  time  is  too  brief  for  love,  for  love  is  immortal,  and 
grows  for  ever." 

The  talk  of  the  lovers  was  rather  interrupted  by  the  behaviour 
of  Leo.  He  ran  forwards  and  backwards,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  sometimes  he  growled  and  sometimes  he  barked,  a  quick, 
sharp  bark.  He  ran  behind  a  row  of  trees,  and  a  man  came 
forward. 

"  If  your  dog  barks  at  me  again,  I  will  stick  a  knife  in  him." 

Lydia  called  the  dog  to  her  side.  Laban  looked  at  the  man,  a 
peasant,  who  held  a  lantern  before  Laban's  face  and  stared  at  him. 

"  The  dog  shall  not  annoy  you,"  said  Laban. 

"  He  had  better  not  try  it  on,  or  I  will  knife  him,  and  his  Jew 
dog  master  too." 

The  man  walked  away,  whilst  Lydia  stooped  to  caress  the  dog. 
She  could  hardly  prevent  Leo  from  running  after  the  man. 

"  Be  not  afiraid,  my  love." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,  dear  Laban,  but  it  is  hard  for  you  to  bear 
such  insult." 

"  They  have  stopped  their  blows,  and  we  can  despise  their  rude 
words." 

"  But,  dear  Laban,  I  can  see,  even  by  the  moonlight,  that  you 
are  angry." 

"  Then  I  am  foolish,  my  Lydia.  But  you  know  the  proverb, 
that  even  a  king  may  be  stung  by  an  insect,  and  must  feel  the 
sting!" 

A  few  relations  and  friends  were  at  Mr.  Bensohn's,  and  Lydia 
soon  forgot  the  disagreeable  incident  of  the  walk.     The  party  was 
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lively,  for  after  weeks  of  anxiety  and  suspense  the  Jews  felt 
assured  that  the  danger  was  over,  and  the  rejoicing  that  follows 
depression  and  despondency  is  apt  to  be  rather  extreme.  A 
packet  was  brought  to  Mr.  Bensohn.  It  contained  a  bracelet  for 
Lydia  from  Prince  Goravitch,  and  a  note  requesting  the  Rose  of 
Kieff  to  accept  the  oflFering,  and  to  wear  it  on  her  wading  day. 

"That  Lydia  shall  do,"  said  Mr.  Bensohn,  "for  the  Prince  is  a 
good  friend  to  her  father  and  our  people." 

Lydia  was  silent,  but  she  resolved  that  she  would  not  wear  the 
bracelet. 

The  company  were  singing  the  chorus  of  a  song,  when  above 
the  singing  was  heard  a  noise  of  many  voices  outside. 

"  Some  of  our  poorer  friends  have  come  to  wish  the  bride  joy," 
said  Mr.  Bensohn. 

He  had  hardly  spoken  the  words  when  there  was  a  loud  yeU 
and  a  cry  of  "  Beat  nim !     Beat  Bensohn  the  Jew  I " 

"They  may  yell  without  attacking  us,"  said  Mr.  Bensohn. 
"  But  we  must  be  prepared  for  violence.  We  can  escape  from  tie 
back  of  the  house,  if  we  must  flee." 

"  Out  with  the  Jew  dog  and  his  bloodhound ! "  cried  one  of  the 
mob,  and  the  yelling  was  louder  than  before. 

Laban  told  Mr.  Bensohn  of  what  had  happened  during  the 
walk. 

"  That  is  only  an  excuse  for  the  rioting,"  replied  Mr.  Bensohn. 

"  Give  us  the  dog  or  we  will  break  in  and  take  it,"  shouted 
one  of  the  mob. 

Amid  the  yelling  that  greeted  the  demand  for  the  dog,  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  was  heard.  There  was  some  loud  talking, 
and  after  another  fearful  yell,  the  mob  went  away,  one  of  the 
rioters  shoutmg,  "  We  will  return  for  the  Jew  dog  and  his  blood- 
hound." 

The  mob  had  been  disturbed  by  a  troop  of  cavalry.  The  soldiers 
stopped  before  the  house,  and  Mx,  Bensohn  went  out  and  told  the 
oflicer  what  had  happened. 

"  You  Jews  are  a  cursed  nuisance." 

Mr.  Bensohn  did  not  notice  the  rudeness,  but  mentioned  the 
menace  of  the  mob  to  return,  and  respectfully  asked  that  some  of 
the  troops  might  be  left  for  awhile  to  protect  property  and  life. 

"  No.     Russian  soldiers  do  not  guard  Jew  dens  or  dog  kennels." 

As  the  soldiers  rode  off  they  laughed  at  the  reply  of  their 
officer. 

The  guests,  after  consultation,  agreed  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
hours,  because,  until  the  mob  had  dispersed  for  the  night,  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  a  Jew  to  pass  through  the  streets.  If  the  mob 
returned  they  could  depart  from  the  back  of  the  house,  and  get  to 
their  homes  unmolested,  whilst  the  rioters  were  engaged  in  the 
assault. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  game  of  snap-dragon?     In  a  dish  filled 
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with,  spirit  are  some  plums.  The  room  is  darkened  and  the  spirit 
is  ignited.  Presently,  when  most  of  the  plums  have  been  picked 
out,  salt  is  thrown  into  the  dish,  the  character  of  the  flame  is 
changed,  and  the  faces  of  the  players  look  livid. 

The  faces  of  the  men  and  women  in  Mr.  Bensohn's  dining-room 
were  pale  and  some  ghastly.  But  there  was  no  element  of  cowardice 
in  their  fear,  for  the  Hebrew  is  brave.  Every  one  knew  that  not  only 
his  and  her  life  was  imperilled,  but  also  that  the  lives  of  those  most 
near  and  dear  were  menaced.  Neither  sex  nor  age  is  spared  by 
the  ruthless  Eussian  mob.  Women  and  little  children  are 
remorselessly  tortured  and  slaughtered. 

About  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  the  mob,  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Mr.  Bensohn  went  to  the  entrance  and  asked 
who  knocked. 

"  Saul  Bernstein." 

When  the  young  man  came  in,  he  was  panting,  and  could  hardly 
speak,  for  he  had  been  running  fast, 

"  You  bring  evil  tidings,"  said  Mr.  Bensohn. 
"  Is  the  mob  returning  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  guests. 
The  young  man's  voice  was  hoarse,  and  he  clenched  both  his 
fists  as  he  spoke. 

"  They  have   burnt  my  father's  house,  and   slain  my  father. 
And  my  sister  !     Oh,  God,  I  cannot  speak ! " 
"  What  of  your  sister  ?  " 

Quivering  with  horror  and  rage,  the  young  man  said  : 
"  Her  fate  was  worse  than  death,  and  she  is  dead,  for  she  could 
not  bear  the  abomination,  and  she  leapt  into  the  river.    Revenge ! 
revenge  I     Let  us  avenge  her  and  my  father." 

"  Revenge  is  the  rightful  word  ! "  exclaimed  Laban.  "  We  are 
doomed  to  death,  and  let  us  die  like  men.  Yea,  let  us  avenge 
the  abomination  that  has  been  inflicted  on  the  daughter  of 
Israel ! " 

"  Alas  I "  said  Mr.  Bensohn.  "  A  deed  of  vengeance  would 
bring  greater  calamities  on  our  people.  We  .must  endure,  and 
our  only  revenge  shall  be  that  for  all  the  aflfliction  wherewith  we 
are  afflicted  there  shall  be  no  shadow  of  justification  in  the  sight 
of  man  or  of  God." 

There  was  another  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  minute  afterwards 
a  woman  came  into  the  room,  and,  as  she  entered,  Mrs.  Bensohn 
exclaimed — "  Oh,  God,  it  is  my  cousin  Rebecca  I" 

A  woman  without  bonnet  or  cap.  No  cloak  or  any  outdoor 
covering.  Her  pale  face  spotted  with  blood,  and  blood  on  her 
ashy  lips. 

folded  in  her  arms  was  a  boy  two  or  three  years  old. 
"  Rebecca !  Oh,  Rebecca  1  speak  to  us,  speak  to  us  ! "  cried  Mrs, 
Bensohn. 

When  the  woman  attempted  to  speak,  no  sound  was  heard  but 
"Bl  gurgling  noise  in  her  throat. 
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"  Shall  not  this  be  avenged  ?  "  shouted  Laban. 

Grandmother  Martha  stood  up,  and  raised  her  hands,  and  said : 

"Yea,  Laban,  the  God  of  Israel  will  avenge  the  affliction  of 
His  i>eople.  Behold,  He  will  make  inquisition  for  the  blood  of 
the  innocent.  His  curse  shall  be  upon  this  land,  and  He  will 
plague  the  generation  that  hath  done  this  wickedness,  and  will 
visit  the  sin  upon  their  children  and  their  children's  children ; 
and  all  the  nations  shall  behold  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  and  shall  say :  The  God  of  Israel  hath  seen  the  affliction  of 
His  people,  and  His  wrath  is  upon  their  enemies.  As  my  son 
hath  spoken,  so  let  it  be.  We  are  few,  and  must  endure,  but  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  our  Avenger.'' 

It  was  wonderful  with  wnat  power  the  venerable  woman  spoke. 
All  the  weakness  of  old  age  was  gone.  Her  voice,  generally  feeble, 
was  firm  as  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  when  he  rebuked  a 
king,  and  declared  the  judgment  of  the  Almighty. 

Tne  men  covered  their  heads,  and  Mr.  Bensohn  said — 

"  Lord  of  Hosts,  hear  our  prayer,  and  avenge  the  abominations 
with  which  Thy  people  are  afflicted.  Oh,  God,  support  us  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  peril,  and  deliver  us  from  our  enemies." 

Bebecca  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  holding  her  boy  close  to  her 
bosom,  and  kissing  him. 

Mrs.  Bensohn,  kneeling  beside  her,  said — 

"  Rebecca,  is  the  boy  hurt  ?  " 

The  child  was  dead,  having  been  slain  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 

Blood  was  still  trickling  from  the  wound,  and  the  blood  on  the 
pallid  face,  and  on  the  ashy  lips  of  the  woman,  was  the  blood  of  her 
murdered  child. 

JOHN   BAKER   HOPKINS. 
(To  he  continued,) 


MARCH. 

Thank  God  that  March  is  here. 

The  winter  slain  at  last. 

His  reign  of  darkness  past. 

Blow  loud  thou  shrill  north  blast 
Till  all  the  sky  be  clear ; 
For  the  blast  is  of  life,  not  death 

And  cool  and  deliciously  sweet 
Is  her  fragnmt  and  life-givinfi^  breath. 

And  a  song  is  the  sound  of  ner  feet* 
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Thank  God  for  cool,  glad  sun, 

For  birds  that  build  and  pair. 

Though  all  the  woods  be  bare 

And  stormed  by  violent  air. 
We  know  good  work  begun. 
We  know  that  when  April  finds  us, 

We  shall  find  in  the  woods  one  day 
Delicate  lives  to  remind  us 

Of  the  hearts  that  were  pure  as  they. 

I  seemed  to  see  March  stand, 

A  little  ere  the  night, 

In  shallows  of  blown  light ; 

And  glad  she  was  to  sight 
And  flowers  were  in  her  hand. 
And  she  cried  to  the  earth  to  rejoice, 

For  the  time  of  her  sorrow  was  done. 
And  I  knew  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 

Earth  laughed  and  was  fain  of  the  sun. 

Oh,  summer  nights  are  fair, 

When  longing  spirits  yearn 

To  some  far  good,  and  learn 

The  peace  of  stars,  and  turn 
To  refuges  of  prayer ; 
And  splendid  the  full  mid-noon  is, 

A  rapture  and  revel  of  light ; 
And  gentle  the  time  when  the  moon  is 

Just  verging  out  into  the  night. 

And  fair,  and  s^eet  and  cool. 
With  little  winds  and  showers. 
And  fragrance  of  wet  flowers, 
The  early  day-break  hours 

Most  chastely  beautiful ; 

And  March  is  the  day-break  season. 
If  Jime  be  the  noon  of  the  year. 

So  I  sing,  and  count  it  not  treason 
To  say  she  is  hardly  less  dear. 


PHILIP  BOURKE   MARSTON. 
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She  is  like  an  apple  blossom 
Or  a  wild  rose,  fresh  and  feir, 

And  all  the  missinfir  sunbeams 
Have  hidden  in  ner  hair. 

Her  smile  comes  rippling,  gleaming. 
Lighting  up  her  fair,  sweet  face, 

As  a  sunbeam  in  the  winter 
Glorifies  a  silent  place. 

Her  eyes,  in  mischief  glancing, 
Have  caught  the  sky's  sweet  hue ; 

And  in  their  merry  dancing 
Reflect  celestial  blue. 

Her  heart  is  true  and  tender 

And  her  voice  is  clear  and  sweet. 

And  a  brighter  little  maiden 
You  will  find  it  hard  to  meet. 


D.   BELLIS. 


END   OF  VOL.    VI. 
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